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FRUSTRATION. 

I  DREAMED  near  dawn  a  lofty  and  lovely  dream 

Whose  vaporous  grandeurs,  wrought  by  sleep's  dim  hands, 

In  majesty  of  memory  always  gleam 

Out  from  my  past,  like  towers  from  lonely  lands  ! 

I  dreamed  that  Science,  after  wanderings  fleet, 
Or  difficult  climbings  with  slow  labored  breath, 

Had  planted  her  divinely  insolent  feet 
On  the  weird  boundaries  between  life  and  death  ! 

Throned  among  wild  acclivities,  brave  and  strong, 
She  loomed  with  maiden  stature  terribly  bright. 

Below  her  surged  a  marveling  human  throng  ; 
Beyond  her  was  eternity's  wall  of  night  ! 

The  great  mass  roared  like  some  wide  turbulent  sea  .... 

And  now  from  their  vague  midst  a  voice  rang  bold  : 
"  Oh,  speak  !  our  suppliant  world  beseeches  thee  ! 

Divulge  what  mysteries  those  deep  eyes  behold  !" 

Then  with  a  smile  no  portraiture  could  reach, 
Her  luminous  lips  were  parted  and  she  spoke  ; 

But  ere  I  had  caught  one  fragment  of  her  speech, 
By  some  austere  fatality  I  awoke. 

Then  eagerly  did  my  baffled  soul  entreat  : 

"Oh,  slumber,  bathe  me  again  in  dense  eclipse. 

And  make  the  unfinished  dream  shine  forth  complete, 
With  proud  sublimity  of  apocalypse  !".... 

But  yonder,  through  dark  draperies  backward  drawn, 

I  saw  the  faded  stars  remotelicr  burn, 
And  glimmering  on  the  dumb  cold  lips  of  dawn, 

Pale  languors  of  inscrutable  unconcern  ! 


SUFFRAGE   A   BIRTHRIGHT. 

.  TTVERY  man  naturally  surveys  the  field  of  politics  from  his 
-I—-/  own  point  of  observation  and  reaches  his  conclusions  by  the 
help  of  his  own  methods  of  thought.  In  the  light  of  this  fact  we 
estimate  the  value  of  his  opinions.  Indeed,  we  not  only  take  into 
the  account  his  mental  horizon  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  intellec- 
tual machinery,  but  the  "  climate"  of  his  mind.  This  largely  results 
from  temperament,  and  is  frequently  cooled  by  advancing  years, 
failing  health,  or  an  untoward  personal  experience.  Some  degree 
of  moral  enthusiasm  is  absolutely  necessary  to  soundness  of  political 
judgment.  The  mind  must  abide  in  the  latitude  of  truth  if  it 
would  grasp  it.  Respect  for  humanity  is  the  condition  precedent 
of  all  social  progress,  just  as  contempt  for  humanity  is  the  main- 
spring of  every  form  of  inequality  and  oppression.  The  pioneers  of 
Abolitionism  no  more  doubted  the  ultimate  triumph  of  their  cause 
than  they  doubted  the  government  of  the  world  by  a  Providence  ; 
while  preachers  and  scholars,  and  men  of  culture  and  refinement, 
generally  turned  away  from  their  enterprise  with  cold  indifference  if 
not  positive  contempt.  It  was  the  moral  enthusiasm  of  Jefferson 
and  his  political  associates  which  inspired  their  unfaltering  faith  in 
the  capacity  of  man  for  self-government,  and  prevented  a  timid 
and  unbelieving  statesmanship  from  strangling  the  young  republic 
before  its  birth. 

These  observations  have  been  suggested  by  a  remarkable  article 
in  a  late  issue  of  the  North  American  Review  on  "  The  Failure  of 
Universal  Suffrage,"  written  by  an  eminent  American  historian 
and  scholar.  Mr.  Parkman  tells  us  that  the  worst  things  about  our 
democracy  are  the  courtiers  and  plunderers  w^ho  use  it  for  base 
ends,  but  that  if  all  these  were  exterminated  the  people  would  soon 
find  others  to  take  their  place.  Universal  suffrage,  he  says,  has 
brought  upon  the  country  "an  ignorant  proletariat  and  a  half- 
taught  plutocracy,"  and  the  better  classes  between  these  extremes 
"  have  little  power  over  these  barbarians  of  civilization.  With  an 
occasional  fling  at  the  doctrine  of  "  inalienable  rights,"  he  com- 
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plains  that  we  are  not  only  trying  to  abolish  the  factitious  inequal- 
ity which  exists  among  men,  but  the  real  inequality  touching 
character,  ability,  and  culture. 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  mankind, ' '  he  says,  ' '  is  the  history  of  its  leading 
minds.  The  masses,  left  to  themselves,  are  hardly  capable  of  progress,  except 
material  progress,  and  even  that  imperfectly.  Through  the  long  course  of  histor>', 
a  few  men,  to  be  counted  by  scores  or  by  tens,  have  planted  in  the  world  the 
germs  of  a  growth  whose  beneficent  vitality  has  extended  itself  to  all  succeeding 
ages  ;  and  any  one  of  these  men  outweighs  in  value  to  mankind  myriads  of 
nobles,  citizens,  and  peasants  who  have  fought  or  toiled  in  their  generation  and 
then  rotted  into  oblivion. " 

And  he  adds : 

"  The  highest  man  may  comprehend  the  lowest,  but  the  lowest  can  no  more 
comprehend  the  highest  than  if  he  belonged  to  another  order  of  beings." 

He  speaks  of  American  democracy  as  tending  to  "a  barren 
average  and  a  weary  uniformity,"  instead  of  "recognizing  the 
inherent  differences  between  man  and  man,"  and  giving  "  the  pre- 
ponderance of  power  to  character  and   intelligence."     He   thinks 

*'  the  success  of  an  experiment  of  indiscriminate  suffrage  hangs  on  the  question 
whether  the  better  part  of  the  community  is  able  to  outweigh  the  worse;"  and 
this,  he  declares,  can  only  happen  in  rare  cases  and  under  peculiar  social  con- 
ditions, while  the  difficulty  increases  with  the  increase  of  numbers,  wealth,  and 
luxury.  It  is  further  "  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  intellectual  development  and 
high  civilization  are  not  favorable  to  fecundity,  so  that  the  unintelligent  classes, 
except  when  in  actual  destitution,  multiply  faster  than  those  above  thesn,"  thus 
tending  to  increase  the  power  of  ignorance,  "  or  rather  the  power  of  the  knaves, 
who  are  always  at  hand  to  use  it."  He  says,  "  A  debased  and  irresponsible  suf- 
frage" is  the  source  of  our  troubles,  and  asks,  "  Is  the  nation  in  the  way  of  keeping 
its  lofty  promise,  realizing  its  sublime  possibilities,  advancing  the  best  interests  of 
humanity,  and  helping  to  ennoble  and  not  vulgarize  the  world .''  Who  dares 
answer  that  it  is?" 

Mr.  Parkman's  picture  is  relieved  by  a  few  gleams  of  light,  but 
his  article,  as  a  whole,  very  eloquently  voices  the  gospel  of  political 
despair.  It  is  the  well-tuned  key-note  of  a  wide-spread  and 
growing  distrust  of  our  democratic  institutions.  It  is  the  echo  of 
opinions  and  feelings  which  have  become  the  fashion  of  the  times. 
Nothing  is  now  more  current  than  the  remark  that  we  have  too 
much  liberty.  Too  many  people,  we  are  told,  have  the  ballot, 
which  has  been  made  a  fetich,  and  that  our  free  institutions  will 
certainly  end  in  disaster  if  we  continue  to  "  fling  the  suffrage  to  the 
mob,"  instead  of  restricting  it  to  the  educated  classes. 
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The  issue  thus  presented  is  a  very  grave  one,  and  no  man  is  fit  to 
confront  it  who  is  disposed  to  take  counsel  of  his  fears.  The  old 
leaders  of  Federalism  failed  through  political  despondency.  As 
Dr.  Channing  once  said,  they  were  guided  too  much  by  the  wisdom 
of  experience  and  too  little  by  the  wisdom  of  hope.  They  lived 
too  entirely  in  the  past,  and  were  too  constantly  chilled  and 
deadened  by  its  failures.  They  did  not  seem  to  remember  that 
the  world  has  been  moved  by  men  of  faith,  and  that  there  are  grand 
epochs  and  new  departures  in  the  progress  of  civilized  communities 
which  call  for  leaders  willing  to  do  and  to  dare  for  the  race,  and  able 
to  breathe  into  the  people  their  spirit  of  courage  and  hope.  In  the 
struggle  for  independence  our  fathers  based  their  justification  upon 
the  natural  rights  of  man  ;  and  they  did  so  with  the  fervor  of  men 
whose  political  faith  was  their  religion.  After  the  conflict  was 
ended.  Congress,  in  a  memorable  address  to  the  colonies  which  was 
drafted  by  Madison,  declared  that  it  had  ever  been  the  boast  and 
pride  of  America  that  the  rights  for  which  she  contended  were  the 
rights  of  human  nature,  and  that  by  the  blessing  of  the  Author  of 
these  rights  they  had  prevailed  against  all  opposition,  and  become 
the  basis  of  thirteen  independent  states.  What  does  Mr.  Parkman 
mean  by  sneering  at  those  rights  ?  More  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  the  truths  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  were 
often  contemptuously  referred  to  by  conservative  politicians  as 
"glittering  generalities;"  but  after  the  nation  has  given  them  a 
new  birth  in  the  throes  of  a  great  civil  war  and  a  second  baptism 
of  fire  and  blood,  the  kindred  language  of  Mr.  Parkman  seems 
surprising.  If  he  believes  the  principles  of  civil  government  are 
utterly  wanting  in  any  rational  or  scientific  basis,  we  can  under- 
stand him.  If  he  thinks  man  is  a  mere  machine  and  the  plaything 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  that  the  whole  theory  of  American 
democracy  is  a  farce,  he  can  at  least  claim  the  virtue  of  consist- 
ency. But  if  any  thing  has  been  settled  by  the  progress  of 
political  ideas  in  modern  times  and  the  practice  of  self-government 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  that  man  is  a  responsible  personality, 
whose  will  is  to  be  consulted  in  the  organization  and  exercise  of 
political  power.  Of  course  we  are  not  speaking  of  "the  subjects 
of  King  John  of  Abyssinia  or  those  of  the  Khan  of  Kelat,"  but  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  politically  dominated  by  that  Anglican 
stock  which  Mr.  Gladstone  so  aptly  refers  to  as  "a  kind  of 
universal  church  in  politics,"  and  so  justly  glorifies  for  its  genius  in 
the  work  of  government.     It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  number  of  the 
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signers  of  the  great  Declaration  were  unbelievers  in  its  self-evident 
truths  ;  but  these  truths  none  the  less  became  the  bed-rock  of  our 
democracy,  and  thenceforward  made  it  logically  inevitable  that 
they  were  to  be  practically  accepted  in  their  complete  length  and 
breadth.  It  is  likewise  true  that  our  fathers  did  not  at  once  keep 
step  to  the  logic  of  their  avowed  principles.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  inconsistent  with  their  theory  of  natural  rights  than 
their  practice  of  African  slavery  ;  but  the  fact  is  historically  certain 
that  they  contemplated  its  early  extinction,  and  only  intended  to 
yield  it  a  transient  sufferance,  with  a  view  to  its  abolition  by  peace- 
able and  prudent  methods.  They  sincerely  deplored  the  ugly 
anomaly,  and  their  unmistakable  purpose  was  the  establishment  of 
a  "  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people," 
in  strict  conformity  to  the  grand  primal  truths  which  they  had 
proclaimed  to  the  world,  and  to  be  carried  on  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  ballot. 

In  a  government  thus  launched  who  should  be  intrusted  with 
political  power  }  In  theory  it  was  easy  to  answer  ;  but  in  practice 
it  was  necessary  to  deal  with  actual  facts,  and  to  wait  a  little  upon 
the  fuller  development  of  the  democratic  idea.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  government,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  all  the  colonies  imposed 
a  property  qualification  for  the  suffrage.  This  gradually  dis- 
appeared, and  it  is  now  a  well-settled  principle  of  American 
democracy  that  no  such  qualification  should  exist.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  it  makes  no  difTerence  whether  the  voter  is  worth  one 
hundred  dollars  or  one  hundred  thousand,  since  we  have  accepted 
Dr.  Franklin's  idea  that  "  the  poor  man  has  an  equal  right,  but 
greater  need  of  the  ballot,  than  the  rich  man."  Nothing  could 
have  been  wiser  than  the  adoption  of  this  principle  ;  for  if  we  had 
allowed  the  rejected  heresy  to  be  engrafted  upon  our  system  of 
government,  the  right  of  property  to  rule  would  have  been  recog- 
nized, and  the  corruption  of  voters  and  bribery  of  oflficials  would 
have  been  legitimated.  In  disowning  this  qualification  humanity 
has  been  placed  before  property,  thus  repudiating  the  European 
principle  that  the  chief  end  of  government  is  the  protection  of 
what  a  man  owns,  and  not  of  the  man  himself. 

With  equal  wisdom  the  kindred  principle  has  been  settled  that 
the  right  to  vote  shall  not  depend  upon  the  nativity  of  the  voter,  the 
race  to  which  he  belongs,  the  color  of  his  skin,  or  his  religious 
faith.  The  foreigner,  upon  a  brief  probation,  is  allowed  an  equal 
right  with  the  native  to  share   in   the  government  ;  and   to  have 
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denied  him  this  right  would  have  been  a  mean  and  odious  discrimi- 
nation, since  he  is  no  more  to  be  blamed  for  having  been  born 
abroad  than  the  native  is  to  be  praised  for  his  accidental  birth 
amonjj  us.  So  all  the  races  of  the  civilized  world  who  have  soug^ht 
their  welfare  in  our  grand  political  asylum  have  been  welcomed  to 
the  hospitality  of  equal  rights.  The  color  of  the  skin,  likewise,  is 
no  longer  a  bar  to  the  suffrage.  For  ourselves,  we  believe  the 
work  of  Southern  reconstruction  was  hasty  and  ill-considered,  and 
that  instead  of  suddenly  endowing  with  the  franchise  the  more 
ignorant  and  brutalized  colored  people  of  the  South  and  her  masses 
of  "  white  trash,"  we  should  have  given  them  a  probationary  train- 
ing under  some  form  of  territorial  government.  But  this  was  not 
done,  and  the  immediate  enfranchisement  of  the  negro  was  the 
only  remaining  alternative  which  it  was  possible  to  adopt  con- 
sistently with  the  rights  of  humanity  and  the  obligations  of  the 
nation.  At  all  events  the  work  has  been  done,  and  no  party 
proposes,  or  is  likely  to  propose,  the  disfranchisement  of  the  black 
millions  who  are  now  learning  to  play  their  part  in  American 
politics,  and  whose  loyalty  to  our  flag  in  the  nation's  great  peril 
was  never  found  wanting.  In  like  manner,  we  have  no  religious 
qualification  for  the  ballot,  and  for  the  obvious  reason  that  we  have 
no  established  church.  The  government  of  the  United  States  has 
no  religion.  It  is  not  2>-religious,  but  «<?;/-religious.  Theists, 
Atheists,  Jews,  Christians,  Mohammedans,  and  Pagans  are  equal 
before  the  Constitution  and  at  the  ballot-box.  During  the  Black 
Friday  of  Know-Nothingism,  twenty  odd  years  ago,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  institute  a  religious  test  of  citizenship,  but  it  failed  so 
signally  that  it  will  scarcely  be  repeated. 

Still  another  cardinal  principle  of  democracy  has  been  settled, 
namely,  that  no  literary  qualification  for  the  ballot  should  be 
exacted.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  common  law  of  our  politics. 
Some  years  ago  Massachusetts  adopted  a  reading  and  writing 
qualification,  and  we  believe  she  still  nominally  retains  it  ;  but  her 
example  has  not  been  contagious.  According  to  the  last  census  we 
have  in  the  United  States  over  one  million  six  hundred  thousand 
males  over  twenty-one  years  old,  who  can  neither  read  the  Constitu- 
tion nor  write  their  names.  They  freely  share  with  the  educated 
classes  in  the  exercise  of  political  power.  We  give  them  the  ballot 
for  a  number  of  excellent  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  theory  is 
accepted  that  the  ballot  itself  is  a  schoolmaster,  and  consequently 
that  one  of  the  means  of  fitting  men  to  use  it  is  to  put  it  into  their 
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hands.  Americans  very  generally  accept  the  familiar  saying  of 
Archbishop  Whately,  that  ' '  to  wait  before  you  bestow  liberty  or 
political  rights  till  the  recipients  are  fit  to  employ  them  aright,  is  to 
resolve  not  to  go  into  the  water  till  you  can  swim."  They  agree 
with  Lord  Macaulay,  that  "if  men  are  to  wait  till  they  become 
wise  and  good  in  slavery,  they  may  indeed  wait  forever."  In  the 
second  place,  they  believe  it  is  far  less  difficult  to  manage  a  great 
mass  of  unenlightened  men  by  giving  them  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, a  stake  in  its  success,  and  an  incentive  to  rise,  than  by 
imposing  upon  them  its  burdens  while  withholding  their  political 
rights,  and  thus  tempting  them  to  become  domestic  enemies  by 
making  them  aliens  in  heart.  Not  by  leveling  the  educated  classes 
downward,  but  the  ignorant  masses  upward,  can  the  government 
be  made  strong.  In  the  third  place,  they  regard  the  denial  of  the 
ballot  to  our  illiterate  citizens  as  class  legislation,  and  believe  all 
class  rule  is  vicious.  It  would  intrust  political  power  exclusively  to 
those  who  are  best  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  without  it,  while 
the  ignorant,  who  would  especially  need  the  means  of  self  defense 
against  a  privileged  class,  would  be  helpless.  Privilege  always  takes 
care  of  itself,  and  always  stands  in  the  path  of  the  unprivileged. 
Finally,  it  is  believed  that  universal  suffrage  is  one  of  the  surest 
plans  of  securing  a  higher  level  of  intelligence  for  the  whole 
people.  One  of  the  chief  arguments  in  favor  of  the  extension  of 
the  ballot  is  that  it  promotes  the  extension  of  education,  as 
Richard  Cobden  declared,  and  as  it  has  done  in  England,  if  not  in 
our  own  country. 

These  are  the  decided  convictions  of  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people,  and  we  believe  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
they  will  abide  by  them.  They  do  not  disparage  education.  Their 
interest  in  the  subject  is  constantly  and  increasingly  manifested.  Even 
the  policy  of  compulsory  education  seems  to  be  rapidly  growing 
into  general  favor.  Their  purpose  is  more  and  more  evident  to 
make  universal  enlightenment,  as  far  as  possible,  go  hand  in  hand 
with  universal  suffrage.  They  understand  that  the  ultimate 
tendency  of  knowledge  in  any  state  or  community  is  good,  and 
that  through  its  diffusion  lies  the  way  to  freedom  and  a  higher 
civilization  ;  but  they  regard  as  both  unwise  and  impracticable  the 
policy  of  requiring  any  specific  educational  test  of  fitness  for  the 
suffrage  in  the  United  States. 

In  doing  so  we  believe  they  have  builded  better  than  they 
knew.     Time  is  vindicating  them,  and  the  best  thought  of  the  age 
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sustains  them.  Herbert  Spencer  asks  such  questions  as  these  : 
What  connection  is  there  between  the  abiUty  to  read,  or  the  knowl- 
edge that  certain  marks  on  paper  stand  for  certain  sounds,  and  a 
higher  sense  of  duty  ?  How  can  a  knowledge  of  penmanship 
increase  the  desire  to  do  right  ?  How  can  a  knowledge  of  the 
multiplication-table,  or  of  quickness  in  adding  or  dividing,  restrain 
the  desire  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  others  ?  How  can  accuracy  in 
spelling  or  parsing  make  the  sentiment  of  justice  stronger  ?  He 
insists  that  the  attempt  to  teach  moral  or  social  duties  by  the 
ordinary  training  of  our  schools  is  an  absurdity  as  great  as  would 
be  that  of  trying  to  teach  geometry  by  the  study  of  Latin,  or 
drawing  by  the  study  of  music  ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  culture 
of  the  intellect,  which  is  all  that  is  attempted  in  our  schools  and 
colleges,  is  not  operative  upon  conduct.  He  does  not  regard 
intellect  as  a  power,  but  an  instrument — not  a  thing  which  itself 
moves  and  works,  but  a  thing  which  is  moved  and  worked  by 
forces  behind  it.  Having  no  conscience,  its  training  will  neither 
teach  a  man  his  duty  to  his  country  or  his  neighbor. 

If  the  soundness  of  these  views  is  disputed  it  can  readily  be 
established  by  the  statistics  of  crime,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
checked  by  education.  It  is  proved  by  facts  of  almost  daily  occur- 
rence, as  reported  by  the  newspapers.  Who  are  the  most 
conspicuous  rascals  and  accomplished  villains  of  our  time  ?  It 
can  not  be  successfully  denied  that  very  many  of  them  are  educated 
men.  We  find  them  among  fraudulent  bankrupts,  embezzlers  of 
public  money,  bank  cashiers,  the  concocters  of  thieving  corpora- 
tions, the  receivers  and  givers  of  bribes  among  the  so-called  higher 
classes,  governors  of  States,  members  of  Congress,  cabinet  ministers, 
and  eminent  clergymen  !  The  rebel  leaders  of  the  South  were 
educated  men  and  "  Christian  statesmen,"  who  ransacked  history 
for  precedents  for  their  nefarious  crusade  against  the  rights  of 
man  ;  while  nearly  the  entire  literary  class  in  England  has  been  on 
the  side  of  power  against  the  people.  In  the  progress  of  political 
and  economic  science  in  that  country  in  modern  times  the  men 
least  fitted  for  the  work  of  government  and  most  obstinately 
opposed  to  all  great  reforms  have  been  the  graduates  of  universi- 
ties. History  tells  us  that  Greece,  in  her  decay,  was  crowded  with 
rhetoricians  and  sophists,  while  the  citizens  were  slaves  ;  and  that 
Rome,  in  her  transition  from  a  nation  to  an  empire,  was 
characterized  by  a  wide  intellectual  culture.  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  facts  in  the  further  confirmation  of  Mr.  Spencer's  views, 
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and  justifying  his  statement  that  whatever  moral  benefit  can  be 
effected  by  education  must  be  effected  by  an  education  which  is 
emotional,  rather  than  perceptive — that  is  to  say,  an  education  of 
the  heart.  This  will  best  guide  men  in  the  duties  of  citizenship,  as 
well  as  in  all  other  duties.  "  Talent,"  says  Emerson,  "  uniformly 
sinks  with  character. "  "  In  work,"  says  one  of  our  first  political 
writers,  "  rather  than  in  a  certain  literary  or  scientific  acquisition, 
is  the  evidence  of  the  capacity  for  political  power  ;  the  life  of  the 
workman,  the  fulfillment  of  human  relationships  in  the  family  and 
community,  the  endeavor  of  men  in  the  realities  of  life,  is  a  deeper 
education."  The  man  who  loves  his  home  and  is  true  in  the 
relations  of  family  and  neighborhood  is  entitled  to  the  ballot, 
whether  technically  educated  or  not.  "Whosoever,"  in  the 
language  of  Milton,  "  has  but  sucked  in  this  principle,  that  he  was 
not  born  for  his  prince,  but  for  God  and  his  country,"  has  as 
sacred  a  right  to  share  in  its  government  as  the  best  educated 
man  in  it  ;  and  we  would  quite  as  willingly  commit  the  public 
welfare  to  the  keeping  of  such  men  as  to  those  whose  education  is 
so  graphically  described  by  Carlyle  as  "  working  into  the  mental 
food  of  our  children  a  yeast  of  frothy  vocables,  and  littering  the 
roots  of  their  brains  with  etymological  compost,  words  and  not 
things,  theoretical  and  not  practical  training." 

Indeed,  Mr.  Parkman  himself  does  not  rely  upon  any  educa- 
tional qualification  for  the  ballot.  He  only  insists  upon 
"  recognizing  the  inherent  differences  between  man  and  man,"  and 
giving  "the  preponderance  of  power  to  character  and  intelli- 
gence." But  this  idea  is  equally  preposterous.  A  government  of 
the  wisest  and  best  is  confessedly  unattainable  through  any 
hereditary  or  autocratic  methods  ;  and  it  is  equally  so  under  a 
democracy,  save  as  wisdom  and  virtue  find  expression  in  the 
endeavor  of  the  whole  people.  By  what  rule  should  we  distinguish 
the  wise  and  good  from  the  ignorant  and  vicious  }  Granting  that 
"  character  and  intelligence"  should  govern,  we  ask,  What  defined 
measure  of  these  qualifications  should  be  exacted,  so  that  voters 
and  non-voters  might  be  intelligently  classified  ?  How  could  the 
sheep  and  the  goats  be  distinguished  ?  No  human  wisdom  could 
possibly  determine.  Infants,  idiots,  lunatics,  and  those  who  have 
forfeited  their  rights  by  crime,  are  deprived  of  the  ballot,  because 
they  are  wanting  in  that  power  of  choosing  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  popular  government  ;  but  these  well-defined  exceptions 
are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  rule  which    bases   the   right  of 
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suffrage  upon  personality.  The  attempt  to  go  beyond  them,  and 
arbitrarily  to  restrict  the  governing  power  to  an  aristocracy  of 
"character  and  intelligence,"  would  be  as  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  democracy  as  it  would  be  superlatively  absurd  and 
«  impracticable. 

Such  is  our  American  system  of  government,  as  seen  in  the 
lio-ht  of  its  creed  and  illustrated  in  its  practice.  It  is  founded  on 
the  equal  natural  rights  of  men,  and  its  functions  are  performed  by 
agents  freely  chosen  by  the  people,  who  thus  become  their  own 
rulers.  This  right  of  choice  is  not  based  upon  property,  or 
nativity,  or  race,  or  religion,  or  color,  or  a  defined  educational 
qualification,  or  any  other  mere  accident  of  humanity,  but  upon 
humanity  itself.  With  the  starting-point  of  our  fathers  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  events  would  be  ordered  otherwise.  That  a 
government  basing  its  authority  on  the  doctrine  of  inalienable 
rights,  and  professing  to  derive  its  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  would  continue  to  impose  a  property  qualification  upon 
the  voter,  was  a  manifest  political  absurdity.  That  a  people 
embarking  in  the  first  grand  scheme  of  free  representative  govern- 
ment, and  largely  composed  themselves  of  foreigners  and  fugitives 
from  European  despotisms,  would  refuse  their  hospitality  to 
emigrants  and  exiles  from  other  lands  on  account  of  their  nativity 
or  religion,  was  morally  if  not  logically  impossible.  That  such  a 
government  would  long  continue  to  deal  with  the  negro  as  a 
chattel  and  a  beast,  and  his  race  as  an  outcast  from  civilization  and 
law,  was  not  to  be  believed  by  any  man  who  had  the  capacity  to 
think.  That  the  wisdom  of  refusing  to  prescribe  any  literary  test 
of  fitness  for  the  suffrage  has  been  vindicated  by  facts,  we  think  we 
have  abundantly  shown.  Only  one  great  shame  to  our  government 
remains  to  be  swept  away  by  the  inevitable  logic  of  democracy, 
namely,  the  denial  of  the  ballot  to  one  half  the  citizens  of  the 
republic  on  account  of  their  sex.  An  aristocracy  founded  upon 
such  a  discrimination  is  quite  as  hateful  and  indefensible  as  an 
aristocracy  founded  upon  property,  or  color,  or  race.  "  The  posi- 
tion that  taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable,"  said 
Samuel  Adams,  "is  founded  on  the  immutable  laws  of  nature." 
An  intelligent  human  being,  yielding  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment, answerable  to  it  in  person  and  property  for  disobedience, 
and  yet  denied  any  voice  in  its  administration,  is  a  slave  ;  and  it 
can  make  no  sort  of  difference  whether  such  person  is  man  or 
woman.      Just  as  long  as  this  wholesale    disfranchisement    shall 
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continue  the  republic  will  be  "half  slave  and  half  free."  It  will 
be  "  a  house  divided  against  itself,"  and  as  such  it  can  not  stand. 
The  complete  and  final  evolution  of  the  principle  of  democracy  will 
place  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
irrespective  of  sex,  with  the  unavoidable  exceptions  already 
mentioned,  by  which  the  voter  is  incapacitated  for  exercising  the 
right  of  choice.  Our  government  will  thus  at  last  be  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  we  believe  it  will 
then  be  made  evident  that  the  moral  element  in  our  politics  which 
is  now  so  sadly  wanting  has  been  supplied  by  universal  sufifrage. 

Mr.  Parkman,  however,  is  discussing  the  policy  of  universal 
male  suffrage,  and  in  criticising  his  opinions  the  way  has  now  been 
opened  for  dealing  more  directly  with  the  question  whether  the 
startling  political  corruption  which  now  deforms  our  politics  and 
darkens  the  future  of  our  country  is  the  result  of  that  extension 
of  the  suffrage  which  has  been  the  necessary  product  of  American 
ideas.  In  the  prosecution  of  our  task  let  us  refer  to  some  of  his 
statements.   He  speaks  dolefully  of 

"  the  muddy  tide  of  ignorance  rolled  in  upon  us"  from  beyond  the  sea  a  genera- 
tion ago,  with  its  baleful  effects  in  cheapening  the  ballot,  in  the  creation  of  crowded 
and  misgoverned  cities,  in  "bloated  wealth  and  envious  poverty,"  and  in  "  a 
tinseled  civilization  above  and  a  discontented  proletariat  beneath."  "Two 
enemies,  unknown  before,  have  risen  like  spirits  of  darkness  on  our  social  and 
political  horizon — an  ignorant  proletariat  and  a  half-taught  plutocracy.  Between 
lie  the  classes,  happily  still  numerous  and  strong,  in  whom  rests  our  salvation  ;" 
but  he  remarks  of  this  middle  class  that  "  as  they  neither  flatter,  lie,  nor  bribe, 
they  have  little  power  over  these  barbarians  of  civilization  that  form  the  substratum 
of  great  industrial  communities." 

We  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  evils  here  painted,  though 
we  think  the  picture  too  highly  colored  ;  but  there  is  another  view 
of  the  situation  which  Mr.  Parkman  states  with  less  fullness  and 
emphasis.  The  raw  material  of  the  continent  needed  development. 
The  advance  of  our  civilization  and  the  extension  of  our  free  system 
of  government  itself  called  for  muscle,  as  well  as  brains  ;  and  while 
we  have  smarted  under  the  evils  so  vividly  portrayed  we  have 
certainly  realized  very  great  and  substantial  compensations.  Our 
population  has  wonderfully  increased,  and  brought  with  it  a 
marvelous  prosperity.  The  construction  of  our  grand  system  of 
railways,  with  a  rapidity  almost  miraculous,  and  incalculably 
ministering  to   our  material  well-being,   has  been   another    result. 
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The  settlement  of  our  Western  States  and  Territories  has  been 
powerfully  stimulated,  while  "  factories  and  a  thousand  prolific 
industries  which  heads  without  hands  could'  not  have  awakened  or 
sustained,"  have  been  called  into  life.  Such  results  were  only 
possible  through  the  rude  forces  by  which  they  were  wrought,  and 
whose  disagreeable  friction  -we  have  been  obliged  to  endure  as  the 
price  of  its  attendant  blessings.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
our  national  prosperity  during  the  past  generation  presupposes 
some  measure  of  wholesome  administration.  The  conduct  of  the 
government  in  carrying  on  a  great  civil  war,  its  reduction  of  our 
national  debt  since,  and  the  successful  management  of  our  foreign 
affairs,  are  matters  worthy  of  honorable  mention,  and  are  incom- 
patible with  that  political  melancholy  which  so  often  perverts  the 
judgment  of  scholarly  and  conservative  men.  As  to  clothing  with 
the  ballot  our  foreign-born  citizens,  whose  presence  among  us  is  so 
distressing  to  Mr.  Parkman,  it  was  done  for  the  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  we  have  already  stated  ;  while  the  evils  he  depicts  are  quite 
as  justly  chargeable  to  native  demagogism  as  to  the  essential 
badness  of  the  element  against  which  he  declaims.  Respecting  the 
mischiefs  resulting  from  the  policy  of  an  elective  judiciary,  we 
have  only  to  say  that  we  believe  they  are  fully  matched  by  those 
arising  from  the  mistaken  or  corrupt  use  of  the  appointing  powxr. 

Mr.  Parkman  seems  to  interpret  the  theory  of  natural  rights  as 
an  attempt  to  abolish  the  differences  which  exist  among  men  in 
talent,  character,  and  culture. 

"  To  level  minds  to  one  stature,"  he  says,  "would  make  them  barren  as 
well  ;"  and  he  asks,  "  Shall  we  look  for  an  ideal  society  in  that  which  tends  to  a 
barren  average  and  a  wear}^  uniformity,  treats  men  like  cattle,  counts  them  by  the 
head,  and  gives  them  a  vote  apiece,  without  asking  whether  or  not  they  have  the 
sense  to  use  it?" 

In  these  utterances  he  repeats  the  blunder  of  the  slaveholders 
in  dealing  with  the  ideas  of  the  abolitionists.  Nobody  that  we  are 
aware  of  ever  contended  for  such  a  theory  of  democracy.  No  man 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  any  respect  regards  it  as  either 
possible  or  desirable  to  bring  men  to  the  dead  level  of  such  an 
equality  as  he  deprecates.  What  our  fathers  contended  for  and 
affirmed  as  a  self-evident  truth  was  the  equality  of  men  in  their 
natural  rights,  leaving  each  perfectly  free  in  the  exercise  and 
development  of  his  peculiar  gifts.  They  never  dreamed  that  "a 
barren  average  and  a  weary  uniformity"  would  result  from  giving 
them  "  a  vote  apiece,"  or  that  in  counting  them  "  by  the  head  " 
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they  would  be  treated  **  like  cattle."  They  believed,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-  government,  instead  of 
dragging  them  down,  would  lift  them  to  a  higher  and  higher  level. 
Any  permanent  restriction  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  as  we  have  shown, 
would  have  been  a  solecism  in  our  politics,  and  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  path  of  free  representative  government. 
Mr.  Parkman  says 

**  the  history  of  the  progress  of  mankind  is  the  history  of  its  leading  minds,"  and 
that  "the  masses,  left  to  themselves,  are  hardly  capable  of  progress,  except 
material  progress,  and  even  that  imperfectly. 

But  its  **  leading  minds,"  as  Mr.  Spencer  so  justly  remarks,  are 
the  products  of  the  communities  in  which  they  are  born.  They 
are  the  fruit  of  their  social  and  race  antecedents.  To  whatever 
extent  Mr.  Parkman  may  magnify  their  importance,  or  their  power 
over  the  society  to  which  they  belong,  to  that  same  extent  should 
he  magnify  that  society  for  bringing  them  forth.  If,  as  Mr.  Spen- 
cer observes,  social  changes  are  traceable  to  individuals  of  unusual 
power,  they  are  remotely  traceable  to  the  social  causes  which 
produced  these  individuals.  Why  should  we  honor  the  aristocracy 
of  rarely  endowed  men,  and  disparage  the  democracy  from  which 
they  spring  ? 

"  Through  the  long  course  of  history,"  says  Mr.  Parkman,  "  a  few  men,  to 
be  counted  by  scores  or  by  tens,  have  planted  in  the  world  the  germs  of  a  growth 
whose  beneficent  vitality  has  extended  itself  through  all  succeeding  ages  ;  and  any 
one  of  these  men  outweighs  in  value  to  mankind  myriads  of  nobles,  citizens,  and 
peasants,  who  have  fought  or  toiled  in  their  generation  and  then  rotted  into 
oblivion."  Is  this  true  ?  How  could  a  few  gifted  men  have  planted  in  the  world 
the  germs  of  a  growth  expanding  into  so  beneficent  a  vitality,  if  there  had  been  no 
soil  in  which  it  could  take  root  ?  And  why  should  these  few  men  be  regarded  as 
outweighing  in  value  the  multitudes  who  "fought  or  toiled  in  their  generation, 
and  rotted  into  oblivion,"  but  without  whose  kindred  spirit  and  sympathetic  co- 
operation nothing  could  have  been  achieved?  "The  highest  man,"  Mr.  Park- 
man  says,  "  may  comprehend  the  lowest,  but  the  lowest  can  no  more  comprehend 
the  highest  than  if  he  belonged  to  another  order  of  being." 

This  seems  to  us  a  surprising  statement.  Did  not  the  poor 
shepherds  and  fishermen  of  Galilee  understand  the  words  which  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  Master  ?  Would  it  have  been  possible  to  plant 
the  seeds  of  reform  in  the  world  without  kindred  and  receptive 
minds  to  welcome  and  nurture  them  ?  How  could  William  the 
Silent  have  played  the  marvelous  part  among  the  rude  people  to 
which  he  belonged,  which  has  made  his  name  so  illustrious  in  the 
annals  of  the  race,  if  these  people,  through  their  kinship  with  their 
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great  leader,  had  not  been  able  to  catch  something  of  the  spirit 
which  he  flashed  forth  ?  How  could  Washington  and  his  com- 
patriots have  succeeded  in  the  grand  struggle  for  independence  if 
their  lofty  spirit  and  purpose  had  been  incommunicable  to  the 
people  of  the  colonies  ? 

"  A  single  human  mind,"  Mr.  Parkman  says,  "  may  engender 
thoughts  which  the  combined  efforts  of  millions  of  lower  intelli- 
gences can  not  conceive."  If  this  is  true,  how  does  it  happen  that 
the  world  has  canonized  its  greatest  men?  "A  single  human 
mind  may  originate"  a  thought  "which  the  combined  effort  of 
millions  of  lower  intelligences"  would  be  powerless  to  do  ;  but  the 
thought,  when  originated,  may  certainly  be  conceived  by  these 
millions,  and  appropriated  as  their  common  property.  Indeed, 
the  man  of  genius  simply  incarnates  the  thought  of  his  age  and 
country.  He  so  invests  it  with  body  and  form  that  the  world 
claims  it  as  its  own,  and  honors  him  as  its  prophet.  Like  Shake- 
speare and  Burns,  he  becomes  the  medium  and  interpreter  of 
humanity  by  giving  voice  to  its  spirit,  and  thus  making  himself 
understood  by  "millions  of  lower  intelligences."  We  have  no 
objection  to  any  measure  of  glory  with  which  Mr.  Parkman  may 
wish  to  crown  the  great  leaders  of  the  race  ;  but  we  protest  against 
his  doing  this  at  the  expense  of  the  multitude,  whose  just  share  in 
the  work  of  human  progress  should  be  recognized. 

Mr.  Parkman  says 

"  the  success  of  an  experiment  of  indiscriminate  suffrage  hangs  on  the  question 
whether  the  better  part  of  the  community  is  able  to  outweigh  the  worse  ;" 

and  this,  he  says,  can  only  happen  under  rare  and  peculiar  condi- 
tions.    The  difficulty,  he  thinks,  is  aggravated  by  the  growth  of 

"numbers,  wealth,  and  luxury,"  and  "  by  the  fact,  generally  acknowledged  by 
those  most  competent  to  judge  of  it,,  that  intellectual  development  and  high  civili- 
zation are  not  favorable  to  fecundity ;  so  that  the  unintelligent  classes,  except  when 
in  actual  destitution,  multiply  faster  than  those  above  them,"  thus  increasing  the 
power  of  ignorance,  "  or  rather,  the  power  of  the  knaves,  who  are  always  at  hand 
to  use  it." 

Here,  again,  Mr.  Parkman  is  beguiled  by  what  seems  to  us  the 
singular  tendency  of  his  mind  to  look  at  the  dismal  side  of  the 
question  he  discusses.  He  has  told  us  that  "the  history  of  the 
progress  of  mankind  is  the  history  of  its  leading  minds  ;"  but  the 
fact  is  as  undeniable  as  it  is  universally  understood,  that  the  great 
minds  of  the  world  have  generally  sprung  from  the  lower  ranks  in 
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life,  where  the  work  of  "  fecundity"  is  unchecked.  Should 
"  intellectual  development  and  high  civilization  "  continue  to 
produce  their  alleged  effects,  we  shall  at  least  still  be  provided  with 
leaders,  whose  power  over  their  followers  may  as  safely  be  assumed 
as  disputed.  Moreover,  the  assertion  that  "  the  power  of  igno- 
rance* '  is  increased  by  the  declining  ' '  fecundity' '  of  the  higher  classes 
begs  the  question.  The  unintelligent  classes  who  are  "  not  in  a 
state  of  destitution"  are  quite  as  likely  to  breed  a  desirable 
progeny  as  the  highly  cultivated  and  civilized  classes  above  them. 
Besides,  the  question  in  dispute  relates  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  superior  race  which  rules  our  civilization.  Our  government  is 
not  an  Asiatic  despotism  like  the  Chinese,  but  quickened  and 
invigorated  by  the  living  currents  of  modern  progress.  There  is 
among  us  a  natural  tendency  towards  improved  conditions,  as 
there  is  in  individual  men  ;  and  we  see  no  reason  whatever  for 
believing  that  the  work  of  social  evolution  has  spent  its  force,  or 
that  the  race  which  now  leads  the  world  has  fully  accomplished  its 
mission.  The  despondency  of  Mr.  Parkman  seems  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  the  very  idea  of  a  philosophy  of  progress. 

But  let  us  put  aside  theories,  and  come  to  the  test  of  actual 
facts.  The  question,  be  it  remembered,  is  not  whether  a  rude 
peasant  or  mechanic  is  capable  of  grasping  great  questions  of 
national  interest,  and  of  manipulating  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, but  whether  the  rank  and  file  of  our  people  are  capable  of 
responding  to  good  leadership,  and  of  generally  choosing  wisely 
between  rival  candidates  for  popular  favor.  "  It  is  not  necessary," 
says  Mill,  "  that  the  many  should  in  themselves  be  perfectly  wise  ; 
it  is  sufficient  if  they  be  duly  sensible  of  the  value  of  superior 
wisdom."  All  that  they  can  do,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  observes,  is  to 
choose  their  governors,  and  on  select  occasions  bear  directly  on 
their  action.  Political  judgments,  he  says,  are  not  formed  by 
ntellectual  qualifications  alone,  but  in  the  moral  sphere  ;  and  that 
"  in  judging  of  the  great  questions  of  policy  which  appeal  to  the 
primal  truths  and  laws  of  our  nature  those  classes  may  excel  who, 
if  they  lack  the  opportunities,  yet  escape  the  subtile  perils  of  the 
wealthy  state."  In  England,  he  says,  "the  popular  judgment, 
when  appealed  to  by  the  right  arguments,  responds  to  them  far 
more  freely  and  cordially  than  the  judgment  of  what  is  called  the 
higher  classes  ;"  and  this  is  proved  by  undeniable  facts.  On  the 
questions  of  cheap  postage,  the  Irish  Church,  the  toleration  of 
trades-unions,   the   American    civil    war,  the    corn    laws,  the    anti- 
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slavery  reform,  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  other  issues  which 
have  stirred  England  during  the  last  fifty  years,  it  was  the  "pro- 
pelling force"  and  steam-power"  of  the  masses  which  compelled 
the  government  to  take  the  right  side,  in  opposition  to  the  wealth 
and  culture  of  the  kingdom.  What  the  voter  chiefly  needs  is 
common-sense  and  an  honest  purpose.  His  fitness  for  the  ballot, 
as  we  have  shown,  is  neither  scientific  nor  literary,  and  the  safety 
of  trusting  the  masses  has  been  as  fully  demonstrated  in  the  United 
States  as  in  England.  In  our  late  civil  war  our  deliverance  did  not 
come  through  the  wisdom  of  our  rulers,  or  our  great  statesmen, 
who  so  often  blundered  through  the  entire  struggle,  but  through 
the  unconspicuous,  unheralded  rank  and  file,  "  the  common 
people,"  whose  integrity  of  character,  solid  sense,  and  well-ordered 
homes  have  given  the  republic  its  name  and  place  among  the 
nations.  "  In  each  new  threat  of  faction,"  says  Emerson,  "  the 
ballot  has  been  beyond  expectation  right  and  decisive.  'Tis  ever 
an  inspiration,  God  only  knows  whence  ;  a  sudden,  undated  per- 
ception of  eternal  right  coming  into  and  correcting  things  that 
were  wrong  ;  a  perception  that  passes  through  thousands  as  readily 
as  through  one." 

The  fact  is,  the  chief  evils  which  now  blacken  our  politics  and 
dishearten  sober  and  thinking  men  are  far  less  the  result  of  a 
debased  suffrage  than  of  a  mercenary  and  corrupt  leadership.  Our 
army  is  in  tolerable  marching  order,  but  too  many  of  its  captains 
have  deserted  their  colors  and  accepted  the  position  of  suttlers  and 
camp-followers,  while  we  blame  the  rank  and  file  for  not  keeping  in 
line.  One  of  the  redeeming  features  of  Mr.  Parkman's  article  is 
the  passage  in  which  he  says  we  must  "  teach  the  teacher."  If  our 
political  leadership  could  be  morally  redeemed  the  whole  face  of 
our  politics  would  be  changed,  and  the  wail  of  despair  over  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  would  be  hushed.  Every  man  who  is  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  politics  knows  the  power  of 
leaders  to  lift  up  and  ennoble,  or  to  drag  down  and  degrade,  com- 
munities and  states.  Mr.  Parkman  concedes  this  in  saying  that  the 
history  of  the  progress  of  mankind  is  the  history  of  its  leading 
minds.  What  the  country  now  wants,  above  all  things,  Is  incor- 
ruptible and  heroic  men  at  the  front  ;  for  in  meeting  the  enemies 
of  the  republic  one  of  these  can  chase  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten 
thousand  to  flight.  If  a  single  public  rascal  becomes  the  father  of 
a  multitude  of  private  ones,  a  single  brave  and  faithful  public 
servant  may  redeem  a  state  from  misrule,  and  radically  change  the 
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current  of  its  life.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  universal  suffrage  that 
offices  are  now  sought  as  the  chosen  means  of  amassing  wealth, 
and  that  corporations  and  capitalists  manipulate  the  machinery  of 
our  politics.  The  restriction  of  the  ballot  would  not  have  pre- 
vented the  Credit  MobiHer  developments,  or  the  election  of  United 
States  senators  through  bribery  and  corruption  ;  nor  is  a  debased 
suffrage  to  be  made  responsible  for  the  heart-sickening  facts  which 
have  been  dragged  to  light  within  the  past  year  connected  with 
the  last  presidential  election.  The  thorough  reform  of  our  civil 
service  would  sweep  away  nearly  the  whole  brood  of  evils  which  have 
so  dishonored  the  government  at  home  and  abroad  within  the  last 
generation  ;  and  our  party  leaders,  and  not  the  masses,  have  made 
that  service  a  disgusting  system  of  political  prostitution.  The 
extension  of  the  suffrage  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was 
the  pursuit  of  power  for  the  sake  of  plunder  that  destroyed  the 
French  empire,  and  the  same  evil  threatens  our  republic  with  the 
same  fate.  If  our  one  hundred  thousand  Federal  offices  are  to  be 
wrestled  for  by  our  great  parties  as  the  prize  of  victory  and  distri- 
buted as  the  booty  of  the  conqueror,  the  government  is  like  a  city 
alternately  sacked  and  retaken,  and  an  honest  administration  of  its 
affairs  becomes  utterly  impossible.  The  immediate  and  crying  need 
of  the  hour,  therefore,  is  the  destruction,  root  and  branch,  of  the 
whole  system  of  spoils  and  plunder  ;  and  to  this  w^ork  we  respectfully 
summon  those  who  are  wasting  their  time  in  lamentations  over  the 
failure  of  universal  suffrage. 

We  are  from  denying,  however,  the  existence  of  a  wide-spread 
demoralization  which  has  its  roots  in  a  soil  beneath  our  politics. 
We  have  admitted  this,  and  set  it  forth  in  many  of  its  startling 
details,  in  a  recent  article  on  **  The  Pending  Ordeals  of  Democ- 
racy," which  has  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Review.^ 
The  cry  of  alarm  which  Mr.  Parkman  has  sounded  is  most  timely  ; 
and  if  he  had  not  traced  the  dangers  which  threaten  us  to  a  mis- 
taken source,  the  task  we  have  undertaken  would  have  been 
unnecessary.  What  is  the  source  of  these  dangers  ?  A  partial  and 
very  brief  answer  to  this  question  is  all  that  our  space  will  permit 
us  to  attempt. 

And  first,  we  mention  the  gradual  and  increasing  relaxation  of 
household  training.  We  believe  the  great  moralities  of  life  are  not 
inculcated  and  insisted  on   in  the  family  as  they  were  a  generation 
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ago.  The  family  is  the  peculiar  institution  of  our  race,  and 
nations  are  prosperous  and  strong  in  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
cherished.  All  that  is  best  in  our  civilization  and  most  precious  in 
the  idea  of  country  is  embodied  in  the  home.  The  lessons 
received  in  the  formative  period  of  our  lives  are  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  our  education,  and  their  influence  is  manifested 
in  after  years  in  every  phase  of  society  and  life.  Government  itself 
would  be  substantially  superseded  by  the  perfection  of  the  home. 
The  family  is  the  foundation  of  the  state  ;  and  just  in  proportion 
as  its  blessings  are  slighted  and  its  sacred  obligations  disregarded 
must  the  superstructure  itself  be  endangered.  If  we  desire  to  make 
good  citizens  the  virtues  of  veracity,  integrity,  and  sincerity  must 
be  studiously  cherished  in  the  household.  We  believe  our  jails 
and  penitentiaries  are  largely  populated  through  the  decay  of  that 
wise  and  beneficent  guardianship  which  is  constantly  demanded  in 
childhood,  and  that  a  large  share  of  the  political  vices  and  profli- 
gacies which  now  overshadow  the  land  with  their  poisonous 
luxuriance  would  have  been  impossible,  if  the  fireside  virtues  had 
not  been  lamentably  neglected. 

In  the  second  place,  we  believe  the  political  evils  of  our  time 
are  due,  in  part,  to  defects  in  our  system  of  education.  In  one  of 
his  lay  sermons  Professor  Huxley  says,  in  effect,  that  a  liberal 
English  education  consists  in  teaching  the  scholar  the  knowledge 
which  he  least  needs,  and  omitting  to  teach  that  which  he  needs 
most.  He  would  have  less  time  consumed  in  the  study  of  ancient 
languages,  and  more  devoted  to  branches  of  knowledge  bearing 
directly  upon  the  practical  interests  of  life.  Among  these  he 
mentions  the  science  of  government,  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  and  morality.  Political  education  is  certainly  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance  in  a  government  in  which  the  people  are 
their  own  rulers  ;  and  yet  the  course  of  study  in  our  schools  and 
colleges  furnishes  no  more  preparation  for  the  duties  of  citizenship 
than  would  be  proper  under  a  despotism.  Who  does  not  see  that 
the  demagogism  of  which  Mr.  Parkman  complains  would  have 
been  very  greatly  discounted  if  the  elements  of  political  economy, 
and  particularly  of  financial  knowledge,  had  been  taught  in  our 
common  schools  ?  The  ethics  of  politics,  especially,  should  be 
taught  ;  and  the  principles  of  morality  should  be  made  a  regular 
branch  of  study.  That  the  duties  of  life  should  be  handed  over  to 
the  church  and  the  home,  instead  of  taking  their  rank  among  the 
indispensable  studies  in  a  sound  course  of  education,  seems  to  us  a 
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very  curious  anomaly,  and  to  furnish  some  explanation  of  the  im- 
moralities of  our  politics.  As  we  have  already  shown,  the  mere 
training  of  the  intellect  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
discipline  of  the  conscience.  To  educate  the  mind  of  a  child  and 
leave  his  moral  nature  to  shift  for  itself  has  been  aptly  likened  to 
the  wisdom  of  requiring  him  to  practice  the  use  of  a  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon  without  giving  him  a  particle  of  meat.  Can  we  hope  to 
cure  the  vices  of  our  politics  without  a  radical  reform  in  our  educa- 
tional methods  ? 

Again,  we  venture  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  church  has 
been  a  pretty  formidable  factor  in  the  work  of  bringing  upon  the 
country  our  political  troubles.  It  seems  to  have  sunk  to  the  level 
of  our  politics,  and  to  tolerate  if  it  does  not  approve  the  general 
decline  of  political  morality.  As  a  moral  power  in  society  it  is  evi- 
dently in  astate  of  decay.  The  house  of  worship  is  too  often  a  place 
of  social  entertainment  for  respectable  people,  instead  of  a  sanc- 
tuary for  pious  offerings  and  penitential  experience.  The  bound- 
ary line  between  spiritual  and  temporal  things,  once  so  well- 
defined,  is  rapidly  fading  away.  Church-membership  is  no  longer 
a  test  of  real  Christian  character,  and  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  sign  of  worldly  prudence.  The  creeds,  which  were  once 
understood  to  express  the  awful  verities  of  spiritual  life  and  death, 
are  now  scarcely  half  believed,  and  the  belief  of  them  is  not 
generally  required  as  a  condition  of  membership.  The  earnestness 
and  fervor  of  orthodoxy  in  the  days  of  its  power  have  departed,  and 
a  dead  formalism  is  threatening  to  take  their  place.  There  is  not 
only  a  lack  of  profound  religious  sincerity,  but  of  that  moral 
earnestness  which  takes  hold  of  the  affairs  of  this  world  and 
steadily  labors  for  their  improvement.  Too  much  of  the  popular 
religion  is  commonplace  and  cowardly,  and  as  a  remedy  for  our 
social  and  political  disorders  is  a  sad  failure.  We  believe  there  is 
as  great  a  lack  of  brave  and  heroic  leadership  in  the  spiritual  as  in 
the  political  world,  and  that  if  this  were  not  so  our  politics  would 
have  been  better  and  purer.  The  old  Abolitionists  used  to  annoy 
religious  people  by  frequently  quoting  the  saying  of  Albert  Barnes, 
that  there  was  no  power  outside  of  the  church  that  could  sustain 
slavery  an  hour  if  it  were  not  sustained  in  it  ;  and  we  believe,  in 
like  manner,  that  the  political  corruption  which  has  held  high 
carnival  in  our  country  for  so  many  years  would  not  have  been 
possible,  if  the  church  had  been  faithful  to  its  high  mission  as  a 
moral  instructor  and  guide.  It  has,  to  say  the  least,  winked  at  the 
evils  it  should  have  sternly  rebuked  ;  and  when  great  party  loaders 
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and.  political  magnates  have  insulted  decency  by  vices  and  profli- 
gacies as  shameless  as  they  were  well  known,  it  has  too  often  given 
them  its  friendly  recognition  instead  of  branding  them  with  its 
displeasure. 

Finally,  we  trace  a  considerable  share  of  our  current  political 
evils  to  the  recreancy  of  the  better  sort  of  men  of  all  political 
parties,  and  inside  and  out  of  all  the  churches.  They  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  looking  on  and  deploring  the  disorders  of 
the  times,  instead  of  bravely  grappling  with  them.  We  are  assured 
that  in  the  election  in  New  York  a  few  years  ago  which  resulted  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Tammany  King,  men  marched  up  to  the  polls 
who  had  not  voted  for  forty  years.  Instead  of  going  into  the 
primaries,  and  showing  that  interest  in  public  affairs  which  the 
situation  demanded  of  every  good  citizen,  they  wrapped  themselves 
in  the  mantle  of  their  own  political  righteousness,  and  quietly 
looked  after  the  concerns  of  their  private  affairs  till  a  desperate 
necessity  finally  compelled  them  to  act.  Instead  of  confronting 
the  mob  of  hungry  rogues  and  vulgar  politicians  who  at  last 
captured  the  city,  they  became  themselves  a  mob,  by  disowning 
the  plain  and  imperative  duties  which  the  government  imposed 
upon  them  as  the  price  of  its  protection.  We  refer  to  this  fact 
as  a  single  illustration.  The  blessings  of  good  government,  like  all 
other  good  things,  can  only  be  had  by  paying  their  price.  Politi- 
cal duties  are  quite  as  binding  on  the  citizen  of  a  free  state  as  the 
duty  of  speaking  the  truth  or  paying  his  honest  debts.  If  "  the 
scholar  in  politics"  and  the  declaimer  against  our  fearful  political 
debauchment  will  place  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  bear 
witness  to  their  interest  in  the  work  of  reform  by  doing  their  share 
of  the  hard  and  disagreeable  work  which  may  be  found  necessary 
to  accomplish  it,  they  will  earn  a  better  right  to  moralize  about  the 
mischiefs  of  a  brutalized  suffrage,  and  feel  less  inclined  to  take 
refuge  in  doing  it.  If  we  would  win  the  victory  of  political  purifi- 
cation we  must  fight  for  it.  We  are  absolutely  shut  up  to  this 
necessity.  In  theory  ours  is  a  government  of  the  people  ;  and  if  it 
is  not  so  in  fact,  it  is  the  people's  fault.  Notwithstanding  the  evils 
of  which  we  complain,  nobody  proposes  to  call  in  a  king  and 
institute  an  order  of  nobility.  No  one  would  think  it  wise  to 
jump  out  of  the  frying-pan  of  our  democracy,  bad  as  it  is,  into  the 
fire  of  any  form  of  despotic  or  aristocratic  rule  ;  and  the  duty  of 
making  the  very  best  of  our  condition  and  opportunities  is  thus 
placed  at  the  door  of  every  man  who  would  save  our  democratic 
inheritance  or  make  sure  of  his  own  political  birthright. 
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IF  it  be  hard,  even  for  a  newly-settled  country,  to  permanently 
embody  in  its  institutions,  laws,  and  manners  the  true  principles 
of  modern  democracy,  how  much  more  difficult  must  it  not  be  for 
an  old  country,  where  monarchy  and  aristocracy  have  for  ages 
reigned  supreme,  to  suddenly  pass  from  a  state  of  intellectual, 
moral,  and  industrial  servitude  to  a  state  of  political  and  social 
liberty  and  equality  !  Yet  this  is  what  the  French,  some  ninety 
years  ago,  attempted,  and  in  which  they  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
excite  among  the  best  men  of  all  nations  the  most  intense  enthu- 
siasm. It  is  difficult  nowadays  to  realize  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  men  were  thrown  at  the  unheard-of  spectacle  France  at  that 
time  gave  them.  Far  easier  it  is  to  understand  the  alarm  and  rage 
it  soon  caused  among  the  priests,  the  nobles,  and  the  kingly 
representatives  of  divine  right.  Could  the  French  nation  be 
allowed  thus  to  upset  the  bases  of  feudalism  and  monarchy,  and 
stand  out  as  a  permanent  example  and  incentive  to  the  other 
nations  of  the  European  continent  to  rise  and  shake  the  whole 
fabric  of  despotism — that  fabric  which  those  for  whose  happiness 
and  luxury  it  was  raised,  and  of  whom  Th.  Carlyle  has  said  that, 
"  close  viewed,  their  industry  and  function  was  that  of  dressing 
gracefully  and  eating  sumptuously," '^  found  so  glorious  and 
magnificent  ?  Young  America  had  already  done  something  of  the 
kind  ;  but  young  America  was  at  that  time  far  away  :  it  was 
another  world,  a  new  world,  and  her  example  might  not  prove 
contagious.  With  France  the  case  was  quite  different.  France 
was  near,  and  the  troubles  and  perils  of  the  royal  family  of  France, 
the  aristocracy  of  France,  the  priesthood  of  France,  were  the 
troubles  and  perils  of  all  royal  families,  aristocracies,  and  priest- 
hoods. Vainly  did  the  French  revolutionists,  and  conspicuous 
among   them    Robespierre,   wish   for  peace  ;    there   could   be    no 

'  This  article  is  produced  in  the  author's  own  English.— En. 
^  Th.  Carlyle  :   "  French  Revolution,"  vol.  i.,  p.  12. 
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peace.     So  the  wars  of  the  republic  broke  out,  to   be  followed  by 
the  wars  of  the  empire.     The   black  veil  that  was  so  reluctantly 
thrown  over  the   radiant  features  of  the  statue  of   Liberty,  to  be 
raised  again  after  the  war,   only  served  as    a    cloak  under   which 
that    clever    and     unscrupulous    conjurer.    Napoleon     Bonaparte, 
substituted  his  own  statue  for  that  of   Liberty  ;   and  thus  was  the 
empire    of    Napoleon    Bonaparte   the    outcome,    not    of    France's 
spontaneous  choice,  but  of  that  collective  and  heinous  crime — the 
coalition   of    European    monarchies  against    the    French    republic. 
Dazzled  by  military  glory,  the  French  imagined  they  had  made  an 
emperor,    a   demi-god  ;    but    it   was    Brunswick,    it    was    Pitt    and 
Cobourg  who  had  made  him  :  the  emperor  was  merely  the  imper- 
sonation of  the  fratricide  perpetrated  by  Europe  against   France  ; 
the  monstrous  idol  was  nothing  but   the   reflected  and  aggrandized 
image   of  the  foreigner.     There  were  some   among  the  stanchest 
republicans  who   from  the  beginning   understood  this,  and  a  few  of 
them,  even   among  the   militar},^  had   the   courage   to   speak   their 
mind  to  the  rising  Caesar.     When,  in    1802,  a  solemn  Te  Deiun  was 
sung  at   Notre  Dame,  to  celebrate  the  peace  of  Amiens  and   the 
Concordat  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  Napoleon   Bonaparte  having 
asked  his  late    lieutenant-in-chief  of  the  Army    of    Italy,  General 
Delmas,  how  he  liked  it,  the  brave  and  true  soldier  boldly  answered  : 
"  Oh  !  it  was  very  fine  indeed  :  nothing  was  missing  but  the  million 
of  men  who  went  and  got  killed  in  order  to  destroy  what  you  have 
just   been   reinstating."      Delmas,    of   course,    fell   at   once   out   of 
favor,  and   was   exiled   to   Poruntruy,  whence   he  only  returned,  in 
the  days  of  misfortune,  to   die  at  Leipzig.     Thus   did  Napoleon  L 
teach  those  who  objected  to  seeing  in  the  First  Consul,  soon  to  be 
made  an  emperor,  the  crowned   representative   of  the   revolution. 
Since  that  time,  whatever  the  incidents  and  the   appearances,  the 
struggle,  the  real  struggle,  has  been  between  false  (that  is  to  say, 
Caesarean)  and  true  (that   is  to  say,  republican)  democracy.     The 
result  of  that  struggle  has  been  a  state  of  things  that  can  hardly  be 
called  by  another  name  than   that  of  French  ariarcJiy  ;  for  not  one 
of  the  many  and  diverse  governments  that  have  been  set   up   in 
France,  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  able  to  last  more 
than  a  score  of  years  at  the  most,  and  to  such  an  extent  has  the 
public   mind  been   impressed  with  that  modern  tendency  of   the 
French  people  to  change  their  government  every  fifteenth  or  twen- 
tieth year,  that  many,  even  among  educated  men,  who  from  their 
knowledge    of    history   and    political  philosophy  ought  to    know 
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better,  yield  to  that  nonsensical  notion  that  such  a  state  of  anarchy 
is  to  last.  The  question  is  not  whether  such  a  chronic  state  of 
political  and  social  upheavings  is  to  last  ;  it  can  not  last,  indefinitely 
at  any  rate,  and  must  bring  about  either  the  ruin  of  France  and 
her  end  as  a  nation,  or  a  new  regime,  a  new  era,  a  permanent  and 
settled  social  and  political  establishment.  Having,  as  a  French- 
man and  a  republican,  no  liking  for  the  contemplation  of  and 
speculation  upon  the  ruin  of  France  and  her  end  as  a  nation,  I 
shall  beg  your  permission  to  supply  your  readers  with  such  data  as 
may  lead  them  to  hope  that  France  will  come  safely  out  of  her 
great  ordeal — the  revolution  through  which  close  upon  a  century 
she  has  been  passing,  and  from  which  the  experience  of  that 
century  warrants  us  in  concluding  no  monarchy  or  empire  can 
extricate  her. 

A  writer,  a  statesman,  who  certainly  was  not  a  revolutionist, 
and  can  not  be  suspected  of  any  great  longing  for  social  changes, 
M.  Charles  de  Remusat,  writing  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of 
April  1st,  1863,  on  the  prospects  of  France,  said  : 

"  II  faut  bien  se  le  tenir  pour  dit,  ce  qui  grandit  en  ce  moment,  ce  sont  les  classes 
ouvrieres.  Sans  quil  soit  aisi  (Ten  assigner  la  cause,  car  les  institutions  ont 
peufait  pour  cela,  un  progres  intellectuel  et  moral  se  manifeste  dans  leur  sein, 
et  frappe  les  observateurs  les  plus  clairvoyants  et  les  moins  suspects. 

•'  II  est  a  craindre  que  tout  au  moral  ne  soit  stationnaire  dans  la  societe  fran9aise, 
excepte  I'esprit  de  cette  foule  inconnue  dant  nous  ne  savons  pas  nous  fair  e  entendre. 
Elle  seule  s'eleve  peut-etre.  Regrettons  qu'elle  soit  seule  a  s'elever,  mais  remer- 
cions  le  ciel  qu'elle  s'eleve  avec  la  destinee  qui  I'attend." 

Thus,  ten  years  before  Gambetta  spoke  of  the  avdnetnent  des 
nouvelles  couches  sociales,  so  moderate  a  statesman  as  M.  Charles  de 
Remusat,  in  a  more  cautiously-worded  but  not  less  clear  language, 
acknowledged  the  all-important  fact  that  the  upper  classes  were  at 
a  standstill,  if  not  on  their  decline,  and  the  working-classes  alone 
were  intellectually  and  morally  rising  ;  and  M.  de  Remusat's  dis- 
quisition on  the  rise  of  the  working-classes  was  the  more  remark- 
able as  he  confessed  it  was  not  easy  to  assign  a  cause  to  it,  the 
institutions  of  the  country  having  done  very  little  to  help  the  ivorktng- 
classes  on  that  road,  and  the  leaders  of  the  governing  classes  being 
such  strangers  to  the  ideas  and  aims  of  the  working-men  as  not  to 
be  able  to  make  themselves  understood  by  them.  It  is  indeed  to 
be  noticed   that  in   the  passage  quoted  above  M.  de  Remusat  did 
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not  say  ilsjie  savent  pas  se  faire  entendre,  but  nous7ie  savonspas  nous 
/aire  entendre,  which  evidently  lays  the  blame  at  the  door  of  our 
bourgeoisie  and  its  chiefs. 

Now,  where  misunderstandings  between  whole  classes  of  so- 
ciety end,  not  only  ancient  but  modern  history  very  clearly  teaches 
us.  We  have  seen  it  in  France  during  the  fearful  days  of  June, 
1848,  and  the  still  more  fearful  months  of  March,  April,  and  May, 
1 87 1.  The  inhuman,  hateful  repression  that  in  both  cases  fol- 
lowed those  social  uprisings  is  the  more  to  be  deplored  and  con- 
demned in  that  the  French  statesmen  who  allowed  full  license  to  the 
insane  and  devilish  fury  of  the  victors  knew  very  well  that  the  civil 
war  itself  was  the  result  of  a  sequence  of  historical  events  that  had 
assumed  such  a  character  of  fatality  as  that  the  Parisians  could  have 
no  control  over  it.  No  one  knew  it  better  than  M.  Thiers.  Let  no 
reader  suppose  for  an  instant  that  this  is  a  surmise  of  the  writer. 
Here  is  the  proof,  the  not  enough  remembered  proof,  of  what  I 
advance.  The  occasion  on  which  the  following  words  were  pro- 
nounced by  M.  Thiers  was  a  very  critical  and  solemn  one.  It  was 
in  1869,  on  the  morrow  of  the  last  political  elections  that  took 
place  under  the  empire.  M.  Thiers,  replying  to  the  congratula- 
tions that  were  offered  to  him  on  his  return  by  the  Parisian 
electors,  said  in  a  sad  and  deeply  impressed  tone  : 

"  L'Europe  marche  a  la  republique ;  mais  il  nc  faut  pas  que  les  jeunes  hommes 
se  fassent  illusion.  Par  la  faute  des  gouverttements,  c^\  tantot  cedent  lorsqu'ils 
devraient  tenir  ferme,  et  tantot  resistent  quand  ils  devraient  dinger  et  contenir, 
notre  siecle  ne  connaitra  que  la  periode  de  transition,  brusque,  sanglante,  terrible 
pour  tous,  et  que  je  remercie  Dieu  de  7ie  fas  etre  appeli  a  voir. 

"  L'enchevetrement  des  problemes  sociaux  et  politiques,  interieurs  et  intema- 
tionaux,  est  tel  aujourd'hui,  que  les  peuples  sonifatalement  amenes  a  tout  trancher, 
en  supprimant  tous.  Mais  suppression  violente  et  solution  sont  deux ;  et,  pour 
etre  deplacees,  les  questions  n'en  subsistent  pas  mains,  toujours  menagantes :  ce 
nest  que  lorsque  le  monde  nouveaui  qui  ddja  dichire  les flancs  de  V Europe,  aura 
acquis  assez  de  virilite  et  de  sag  esse  pour  vainer e  et  pour  resoudre,  que  LA  Re- 
publique ^CONOMIQUE  ramenera  Fordre  et  la  paix  au  sein  de  la  society. 

"  Vous  etes  jeunes,  Messieurs,  mais  dussiez-vous  atteindre  I'extreme  limite  de  la 
vie,  vous  n'aurez  vu  que  le  prologue  de  la  civilisation  de  Vavenir." 

Now,  if  words  have  any  meaning,  these  words,  la  Republique 
economique,  used  by  M.  Thiers  to  explain  what  he  understood  by 
le  monde  nouveau,  clearly  mean  a  state  of  society  in  which  not  only 
political  but  social  equality  shall  reign.  It  is  not  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  M.  Thiers  spoke  without  fully  knowing  the  import  of  the 
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woras  he  used.  This  is  the  less  to  be  supposed,  as  M.  Thiers,  in 
that  ver\'  speech,  offered  his  thanks  to  God  for  not  being  called 
upon  to  see  that  brusque,  bloody,  and  terrible  transition,  the 
fatality  of  which  he  plainly  ascribed  to  the  faults  of  gcrjcrjunents. 
But  events  came  on  much  faster  than  M.  Thiers  ever  supposed. 
The  rottenness  of  the  empire  was  such  that  even  its  bitterest 
enemies  were  surprised  at  the  way  it  crumbled  to  pieces  ;  and  when 
the  republican  party,  which,  since  the  invasion  of  France,  had 
necessarily  been  the  war  party,  found  itself  defeated  at  the  elec- 
tions of  1 87 1,  M.  Thiers,  who  two  years  before  had  thanked  God 
that  he  should  not  be  called  upon  to  see  that  brusque,  bloody,  and 
terrible  transition,  not  only  found  himself  called  upon  to  see  it,  but 
to  repress  it.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  the  awfulness  of  fate  presented 
to  the  human  mind  a  more  extraordinary  spectacle  than  the  history 
cf  ^\.  Thiers'  last  years. 

The  French  peasants,  knowing  that  the  republicans  would  fight 
to  the  last  rather  than  part  with  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  had  elected 
to  the  Assemble'e  Xationale  men  with  whom  they  had  nothing 
in  common  but  their  longing  for  peace.  Through  these  elections 
of  men  of  another  age,  the  two  worlds,  the  old  and  the  new, 
were  suddenly  brought  face  to  face,  and  the  royalists,  persuad- 
ed their  election  was  due,  if  not  to  their  own  merits,  at  any 
rate  to  France's  repentance  for  her  revolutionary  ways  and  readi- 
ness to  go  back  to  the  old  forms  of  monarchy,  madly  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  could  chain  down  the  revolution, 
dracr  it  back  to  Versailles,  and  slav  it  on  the  verv  threshold  of 
that  palace  whence  it  had  taken  its  start  some  eighty  years  before. 
The  dream  was  an  insane  one.  But  such  it  was,  and  the  histor}'  of 
France,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1871  to  the  present  time, 
might  be  summed  up  in  these  words  :  The  efforts  of  France  to 
dispel  the  delusion  into  which  the  monarchists  ivere  thron'n  by  the  elec- 
tions of  the  Zth  of  February,  1871.  Ever>'  one  who  has  helped  to 
dispel  that  delusion  has  got  popularity  in  France  ;  ever>'  one  who 
has  helped  to  keep  it  up  and  has  tried  to  act  upon  it  has  been  an 
object  of  popular  hatred  and  contempt.  From  the  presidents  of 
the  republic  to  the  gardes  chavipetres  (rural  watchmen),  from  the 
philosophers  and  prelates  to  the  poor  curates  and  schoolmasters, 
from  the  ministers  to  the  mayors  of  the  smallest  of  villages,  it  has 
been  the  same  all  over.  Thiers,  in  spite  of  the  war  with  the  Com- 
mune— a  war  that  might  have  been  avoided  by  agreeing  to 
municipal  elections  being  made  in  Paris,  and  allowing  the  Parisians 
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to  keep  their  arms,  in  spite  of  the  most  cruel  repression  that 
followed  it,  and  in  spite  of  his  absurd  policy  of  a  republic  without 
republicans,  had  only  to  stand  by  the  republic  and  show  he  would 
not  be  a  party  to  its  destruction  to  become  at  once  so  popular  that 
even  in  that  Paris  he  had  deluged  with  blood,  he  had  the  grandest 
obsecjuies  that  ever  were  performed  in  the  honor  of  any  man.  The 
funerals  of  Edgar  Quinet,  Michelet,  Raspail,  w^re  the  expression 
of  much  deeper  and  truer  feelings  :  there  is  in  this  respect  no  com- 
parison to  be  made  ;  but  the  funerals  of  Edgar  Quinet,  Michelet, 
Raspail,  were  the  pure  manifestation  of  popular  love  and  gratitude 
to  men  who  had  always  been  the  people's  men.  Those  funerals 
were  not  intended  to  teach  lessons  to  any  body.  No  doubt  they 
were  capital  answers  to  those  who  charge  the  working-classes  with 
having  lost  every  sense  of  respect  towards  their  betters  ;  but  they 
were  indirect  and  unpremeditated  answers.  Far  different  was  it 
with  M.  Thiers'  obsequies.  Even  men  who  hated  M.  Thiers  and 
never  meant  to  pardon  him  his  cruelty  to  the  Communalists, 
attended  his  funeral,  because  they  meant  the  lesson  France  was 
reading  to  Due  de  Broglie  and  all  the  men  of  the  i6th  of  May 
should  be  as  sharp  and  complete  as  possible.  Had  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  followed  in  the  steps  of  M.  Thiers,  he,  in  spite  of  his 
unpardonable  march  on  Sedan,  would  have  been  pardoned.  Had 
he  been  satisfied  with  the  part  of  a  constitutional  president,  had  he 
understood  that  nobody  wished  him  to  interfere  with  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  otherwise  than  by  surrounding  himself  with 
ministers  possessing  the  confidence  of  Parliament,  and  letting  them 
avoid  as  best  they  could  a  conflict  between  a  republican  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  a  reactionary  Senate,  he  would  have  met  with 
universal  respect  and  obedience.  Had  he  made,  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  a  further  step  towards  the  republic,  accepted  openly, 
and  without  reserve,  the  form  of  government  of  which  he  was  the 
highest  representative,  and  enforced  on  all  hands,  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  respect  due  to  it  and  to  himself  as  the  head  of  it,  he 
would  have  made  for  himself  a  most  enviable,  not  to  say  glorious, 
position  ;  and  had  he  gone  a  step  further — had  he  candidly,  sincerely 
acted  the  part  of  a  republican  president,  and  sympathetically 
responded  to  the  cries  of  Vive  la  Rcpublique !  and  Vive  le  Marc- 
chal !  that  everywhere  would  have  hailed  his  presence — he  would 
have  enjoyed  a  great  popularity,  and  might,  thanks  to  probable 
competitions  between  Messieurs  Grevy,  Jules  Simon,  Gambetta, 
General  Chanzy,   and   who  knows  else,   have  been,    in   1880,   ap- 
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pointed  a  second  time  president  of  the  French  Republic.  But 
Marshal  MacMahon,  though  he  be  a  soldier  and  a  president  of  a 
republic,  is  not  a  leader  of  men,  and  it  is  to  be  apprehended  he 
does  not  see  his  way  very  clearly  through  a  struggle  the  pcrip^ties 
of  which  are  so  curious  and  intricate  that  the  clever  and  shifty  no 
less  than  the  dull  and  stubborn  are  in  turn  seeing  their  pet  schemes 
defeated  by  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  two  forces  that  represent, 
on  one  side,  the  array  of  all  the  powers  of  the  past,  and  on  the 
other  the  array  of  all  the  powers  of  the  future.  The  cases 
of  M.  Thiers  and  Marshal  MacMahon  have  been  the  reverse  of  one 
another,  but  are  equally  instructive.  M.  Thiers,  the  artful  petit 
bourgeois,  who,  better  than  any  one  else,  knew  all  the  faults  and 
weaknesses  of  the  anciens  partis,  thought  they  could  not  dispense 
with  him,  and  fancied  he  had  only  to  threaten  them  with  his 
resignation  to  see  them  marshal  their  forces  again  under  his 
leadership.  The  way  in  which,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1873,  he  was 
undeceived  had  both  a  ludicrous  and  a  tragic  side.  The  day  is 
one  to  be  remembered.  Never  were  the  ungratefulness  and 
stupidity  of  the  French  conservatives  shown  under  more  odious 
colors  ;  never  was  M.  Thiers'  own  childish  conceit  better  exempli- 
fied. Let  us  now  compare  Marshal  MacMahon's  case  with  that  of 
his  predecessor. 

While  M.  Thiers  had  indulged  in  the  dream  that  he  could  rule 
at  his  will  the  powers  of  the  Past  represented  by  the  reactionary 
majority  of  the  Assemblee  Natiojiale,  MacMahon  reveled  in  the, 
to  him,  glorious  idea  that  he  could  with  a  military  hand  rule  the 
powers  of  the  Future  represented  by  the  republican  majority  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  in  1876.  The  way  in  which  he 
was  undeceived  was  much  more  severe  and  inglorious  than  any 
thing  M.  Thiers  had  to  experience  at  the  hands  of  the  monarch- 
ists. It  is  true  Marshal  MacMahon  was  not  ejected  from  the 
presidential  chair  :  but  he  had  to  submit  to  the  most  humiliating 
recantations  of  his  former  addresses  to  the  French  people  ;  he  was 
compelled  to  turn  a  recreant,  to  disown  his  personal  policy,  to 
forsake  the  friends  he  had  sworn  never  to  abandon,  and  be  a  butt 
to  the  jeers  of  the  Cuneos  and  Cassagnacs,  jeers  compared  to  which 
the  invectives  of  the  reddest  of  the  Reds  must  have  sounded  in  his 
ears  as  the  sweetest  of  music.  A  man  must  be  tenacious  of  power 
indeed  to  have  undergone  all  this  for  the  sake  of  presiding  over  a 
government  the  mere  name  of  which  he  can  hardly  be  made  to 
utter.       His  resignation   has  been   of  late    repeatedly   spoken    of. 
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But  why  should  he  resign  now,  not  having  resigned  on  the  14th  of 
December,  1877  ?  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  news  of  his 
possible  resignation  was  thrown  out  as  a  feeler,  to  enable  newspaper 
correspondents,  like  M.  de  Blowitz  of  the  Times,  to  launch  their 
ballons  d'essai  about  a  second  septennate  ?  But  it  is  too  late  now. 
Marshal  MacMahon  ought  to  have  thought  of  this  before  giving 
his  countenance  to  the  mad  and  criminal  pranks  of  the  i6th  of 
May.  It  is  true  that,  though  he  had  asserted  a  personal  power  the 
law  denied  him,  and  had  thus  thrown  away  the  constitutional 
shield  that  protected  him  against  the  risk  of  being  implicated  in 
any  condemnation  passed  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament  against  his 
ministers,  he  has  not  been  impeached.  Nay,  he  has  not  even  been 
turned  out  of  power.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  was  no 
other  tribunal  than  the  Senate  before  which  to  impeach  him,  and 
every  one  knows  what  the  result  of  such  a  trial  would  have  been. 
The  Senate  could  not  have  condemned  him  without  condemning 
themselves.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  not  being  able  to  impeach 
MacMahon,  could  only  enforce  upon  him  the  dilemma  so  tersely 
put  by  Gambetta  :  Se  souincttre  ou  se  de'mettre  ;  and  if  he  chose  to 
submit,  there  was  no  help,  unless  the  Chamber  had  been  resolute 
enough  to  press  upon  him  such  conditions  that  he  must  have 
resigned.  The  Chamber  had,  however,  given  too  many  proofs  of 
its  over-conciliating  temper  for  any  of  the  i6th  of  May  plotters  to 
be  seriously  frightened.  The  impeachment  of  the  Ministry  De 
Broglie  will  certainly  be  proposed  when  the  report  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commission  on  the  elections  of  1877  is  presented  to  the 
Chamber  ;  but  Gambetta  has  already  allowed  the  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  Neivs  to  venture  on  the  uncontradicted  assertion  that  he, 
Gambetta,  will  never  suffer  them  to  be  dragged  into  court.  The 
Intransigeants  in  that  case  would  clearly  be  in  a  minority.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  know  to  what  extent  the  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Nczus  has  been  enlightened  on  Gambetta' s  real  purposes. 
As  to  M.  Dufaure's  generosity  in  coming  to  MacMahon's  rescue 
on  the  14th  of  December,  1877,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  President's  resignation  must  have  led  to  the  meeting  of  the 
two  Houses  in  Congress,  the  revision  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
election  of  another  President  of  the  Republic.  Young  or  old  they 
may  be,  but  green  assuredly  they  are,  who  could  suppose  that  M. 
Dufaure  wanted  any  thing  of  the  kind.  M.  Dufaure  and  a  radical 
solution  will  never  pass  through  the  same  door,  unless — unless  they 
are  compelled  to.     Stranger  events  have  happened. 
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It  was  thus  M.  Dufaure  who  persuaded  Marshal  MacMahon  to 
stay,  and  if  Gambetta  did  not  counsel  or  empower  M.  Dufaure  to 
give  that  advice,  it  is  evident  he  must  have  approved  of  it,  when  it 
was  once  given  and  acted  upon,  for  the  majority  of  the  Coinmittce 
of  Eighteen — a  sort  of  committee  of  vigilance  made  up  of  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  republican  groups  of  the  Chamber — were  so 
satisfied  with  MacMahon's  complete  submission,  that  they  were 
disposed  to  at  once  vote  the  whole  budget  for  1878,  and  it  was 
only  when  they  heard  a  great  number  of  deputies  emphatically 
declaring  they  would  rather  part  with  the  Committee  of 
Eighteen  than  give  such  a  proof  of  confidence  to  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon and  M.  Dufaure,  that  they  reconsidered  the  question  and 
made  the  ministers  understand  they  had  better  not  ask  for  the 
whole  budget.  So  two  twelfths  only  of  the  budget,  implying,  as 
they  did,  two  twelfths  only  of  confidence,  were  asked  and  readily 
voted  by  the  Chamber. 

All  who  want  to  speculate  on  the  future  contingencies  of  French 
politics  should  remember  all  these  things  as  well  as  the  anxieties 
which  every  one  shared  in,  and  which  pressed  so  hard  on  the 
minds  of  the  deputies.  Merchants  were  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy, workmen  with  starvation,  civil  and  military  servants  with  a 
stoppage  of  their  salaries — a  thing  French  employes  or  soldiers  are 
not  used  to  at  all ;  even  servants  and  children  were  beginning  to  be- 
wail the  next  jour  de  V  an  as  the  most  miserable  ever  heard  of  since  the 
1st  of  January,  1 87 1,  and  all  were  indignant  and  furious  at  the  idea 
that  the  International  Exhibition  of  1878  would  not  take  place.  So 
near  were  we  at  that  time  to  a  general  free-fight  and  upsetting  of 
every  thing,  it  is  a  wonder  we  escaped  from  it.  Yet  we  escaped  ; 
and  though  we  have  not  attained  and  will  not  attain  for  some  time 
all  the  results  that  are  to  issue  from  the  victory  of  the  republicans  over 
the  monarchists,  it  is  not  a  reason  why  we  should  stand  haggling 
about  the  praises  that  are  due  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
above  all  the  country,  for  the  firmness  and  wisdom  with  which  they 
knew  how  to  defeat  the  schemes  of  their  domestic  enemies. 

Thanks  to  them,  France  has  recovered  her  internal  peace,  and 
has  been  able  to  devote  herself  to  the  works  of  industry,  science, 
and  art  ;  the  International  Exhibition  has  taken  place,  and  the 
prophets  of  evil,  who  for  two  years  had  never  ceased  to  predict 
that  it  would  be  a  failure— that  the  Bazar  of  the  F.  R.,  as  the  Pays 
(Cassagnac's  newspaper)  elegantly  says,  would  be  a  desert,  in  which 
grass  would   grow  between  the  glass  cases  of  the  exhibitors,  and 
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which  would  have  no  foreign  visitors  except  some  unknown  queen 
of  some  unknown  island  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  been  such  a 
success,  that  even  foreigners  declare  it  was  the  best  exhibition 
that  ever  took  place.  "  Remercions  Dieu,"  said  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  in  the  speech  he  delivered  at  the  Distribution  des  Recom- 
pe7ises  on  the  2 1st  of  October,  "qui,  pour  consoler  notre  pays,  a 
permis  que  cette  grande  et  pacifique  gloire  lui  fut  reservee. "  No 
doubt  Marshal  MacMahon  has  just  cause  to  be  thankful  ;  but 
liiany  will  smile  on  reading  his  speech,  and  think  that  the  best  part 
of  his  thanks  were  deserved  by  the  republicans  who  defeated  his 
pet  scheme  of  personal  power,  delivered  him  from  his  friends,  and 
enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  pure  and  pacific  glory  of  presiding  over 
that  splendid  ceremony.  No  such  lofty  sentiments,  however,  are 
to  be  expected  from  an  old,  narrow-minded  soldier  as  he  is  :  we 
had  a  very  curious  and  characteristic  proof  of  it  on  the  2ist  of 
October. 

To  any  one  having  only  a  moderate  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things,  it  is  evident  that  the  national  airs  of  all  the  peoples 
represented  at  that  great  international  gathering  ought  to  have 
been  played  in  the  honor  of  our  guests  ;  and  you  know,  for  having 
heard  it,  how  the  band  of  the  Garde  Repiiblicaijie  can  play  them. 
But  then  the  French  national  air,  La  Marseillaise,  must  have  been 
played  too,  as  it  was  played  the  day  before  at  the  Opera.  This 
was  too  much  for  the  new-fledged  and  very  uncertain  republican- 
ism of  the  marshal  and  his  Maison,  So  the  national  airs  were 
eschewed  ;  even  a  splendid  triumphal  march  written  by  Berlioz  in 
the  honor  of  the  heroes  of  July,  1830,  was  considered  as  too  revolu- 
tionary ;  we  had  music  that  responded  to  none  of  the  feelings  that 
ought  to  have  found  a  fitting  expression  on  such  a  day,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  the  whole  ceremony  was  cold  as  ice.  Marshal  de  Mac- 
Mahon consented,  however,  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  republic 
in  his  speech,  and  was  applauded  for  it.  Who  will  say  that  the 
French  people  are  not  grateful  for  even  small  favors  ?  Here  is  a 
man,  a  president  of  a  republic,  who  condescends  to  name  the 
government  whose  head  he  is,  and  the  thing  is  looked  upon  as  a 
great  achievement,  and  is  praised  as  something  grand  !  How  ridic- 
ulous it  would  be  were  it  not  for  the  state  of  rage  in  which  it  has 
thrown  the  reactionists  !  "  Ce discours,''  wrote  r  Uftivers,  "  nejusti- 
fie-t-il  pas  le  bruit  qui  prete  au  marechal  une  insouciance  complete 
de  tout  depuis  qu'il  a  capitule."  Thus  are  MacMahon's  late  and 
false  friends  heaping  insults  on  his  head.     It  is  to  be  supposed  he 
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partly  deserves  them,  since  he  submits  to  them,  instead  of  sending 
his  card  to  the  editors  of  such  papers,  with  a  band  of  music  to 
play  the  Marseillaise  under  their  windows.  He  by  so  doing 
would  at  once  have  the  laughers  on  his  side.  But  such  fun  does 
not  seem  to  be  dans  ses  moyens.  To  return  to  serious  thoughts,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  if  the  predictions  of  the  Bonapartists  about 
the  failure  of  the  exhibition  have  been  belied,  the  vaticinations  of 
the  Ultramontane  papers  about  impending  dangers  and  coups 
d'etat  have,  to  the  present  moment,  proved  equally  groundless. 
Bishop  Dupanloup's  paper,  La  De'fense,  positively  announced  some 
weeks  before  the  death  of  the  prelate,  who  was  not  to  be  a  cardi?ial, 
that  ere  the  end  of  the  exhibition  a  decisive  match  should  be 
played  in  France  ;  that  we  should  witness  portentous  events,  but 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  either  foresee  or  foretell  any  thing. 
Gambetta,  no  doubt,  thought  it  necessary  to  make  the  bishops 
and  the  public,  and  most  likely  public  men  higher  placed  still 
than  the  bishops,  understand  that  it  was  both  possible  to  foresee 
and  foretell.  Hence  the  speech  he,  on  the  i8th  of  September, 
delivered  at  Romans — a  speech  evidently  devised  to  allay  the  fears 
that  might  have  resulted  from  the  disquieting  rumors  so  mischie- 
vously spread  by  the  Ultramontane  papers.  In  this  he  almost 
overreached  his  aim  ;  for  the  people  at  large  were  so  satisfied,  after 
the  Romans  speech,  that  there  was  no  fear  to  be  entertained  about 
the  possible  vacancy  or  transmission  of  power,  in  case  MacMahon 
should  put  into  his  head  to  resign,  that,  instead  of  discussing  the 
schemes  of  their  enemies  and  watching  over  their  conduct,  the 
republicans  have  since  that  time  been  sharply  criticising  or  laud- 
ing to  the  skies  that  famous  speech  ;  and  the  reactionists,  under- 
standing at  last  that  MacMahon  is  likely  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
suggestions,  tried  their  ingenuity  at  persuading  M.  Dufaure  that 
the  assembling  the  municipal  councils  of  a  third  of  France  by  the 
end  of  October,  in  order  that  they  should  appoint  the  delegates 
who  on  the  5th  of  January,  1879,  ^^^  ^o  elect  the  senators,  was 
illegal.  The  cabinet  were  neither  convinced  by  the  elaborate 
memoir  of  the  Right's  jurists  nor  frightened  by  the  threat  of  inter- 
pellations, and  MacMahon  signed  the  decrees  that  were  submitted 
to  him  by  M.  Dufaure.  Then  we  had  another  speech  from  Gam- 
betta at  Grenoble— a  speech  in  which  the  celebrated  tribune  predicted 
that  the  forthcoming  elections  would  give  the  republican  party  a 
majority  of  twenty  in  the  Senate.  More  than  once  has  Gambetta 
been  reproached  with  being  fond  of  boasting  of  successes  he  is  not 
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sure  to  obtain  ;  but  the  part  of  a  leader  is  not  to  discourage  his 
men  :  it  is  rather  to  fire  them  with  the  enthusiasm  and  almost 
certainty  of  victory  ?  Of  all  the  reproaches  Gambetta  may 
deserve,  this  then  seems  by  far  the  lightest.  However  it  may  be, 
the  municipal  councils  of  one  third  of  France  met  on  the  28th  of 
October  to  elect  their  delegates,  and  now  V affaire  est  dans  le  sac. 
What  will  the  outcome  of  it  be?  A  republican  majority  of  twenty 
in  the  Senate,  as  Gambetta  predicted  at  Grenoble,  or  a  lesser  one  ? 
Whatever  it  be,  nobody  seems  to  entertain  any  serious  doubts 
about  its  being  a  very  moderately  republican  majority,  but  a 
majority  after  all  ;  and  in  that  case  good-by  to  all  fears  or  hopes  of 
new  dissolutions  of  the  Chamber,  new  coups  de  vigueur^  new 
violent  and  illegal  attempts  at  forcing  upon  a  reluctant  people  a 
regime  like  the  one  M.  Due  de  Broglie  had  dreamt  of.  But  are  you 
to  suppose  for  a  single  instant  that  the  Ultramontanes,  the  Bona- 
partists,  the  monarchists  of  either  the  elder  or  the  younger  branch, 
will  sincerely  rally  round  the  republic,  and  acknowledge,  as  Mac- 
Mahon  did  in  his  last  and  best  speech,  that  "  la  solidite  de  notre 
credit,  I'abondance  de  nos  ressources,  la  paix  de  nos  cites,  le  calme 
de  nos  populations,  instruction  et  la  bonne  tenue  de  notre  armee, 
aujourd'hui  reconstituee,  temoignaient  d'une  organisation  qui  sera 
feconde  et  durable"  ?  Are  you  to  suppose  that  they  will  work  at 
fostering  amongst  us  the  spirit  of  concord,  the  absolute  respect  for 
republican  institutions  and  laws,  and  the  ardent  and  disinterested 
love  of  the  fatherland  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  will  change  their 
tactics,  and,  under  a  new  republican-conservative  or  constitutional 
garb,  be  as  deadly  enemies  of  the  republic  as  ever.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  guess  what  those  tactics  are  likely  to  be.  They  will 
consist,  on  one  side,  in  a  feigned  submission  to  the  national  will, 
in  order  not  to  see  their  men  dismissed  from  the  important  situa- 
tions they  fill  ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  in  persistent  endeavors  to 
kindle  an  internecine  war  between  the  two  great  factions  of  the 
republican  party — the  Opportunists  and  the  Radicals  or  Intran- 
sigeants.  They  can  in  this  respect  do  an  immeasurable  deal  of 
mischief ;  but  they  can  overreach  the  mark  too,  as  they  have  lately 
done.     The  two  following  instances  are  quite  in  point. 

It  was  a  capital  stroke,  in  order  to  save  rancors  and  bickerings 
between  the  republican  bourgeoisie  and  the  working-classes,  to 
bring  the  government  of  the  republic  to  prohibit  the  holding  of  a 
Socialist  International  Working-men's  Congress  in  Paris.  Such  an 
accomplishment  at  the  end  of  a  year  when  so  many  international 
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congresses  of  all  kinds  had  been  held  might  be  looked  upon  as 
difficult  ;  but,  with  the  help  of  the  international  police  that 
entwines  Europe  in  its  oecumenical  web,  and  M.  Dufaure's  readiness 
to  have  men  prosecuted,  not  for  any  deeds  of  them,  but  for  the 
mere  propagation  of  what  the  French  judiciary  and  their  chief  look 
upon  as  mauvaises  passions  and  doctrhics  subversives^  a  prosecution 
of  that  kind  is  always  possible.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any 
actual  and  direct  pressure  was  exerted  on  the  French  Government 
by  M.  de  Bismarck.  This  might  be,  but  I  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  about  it,  and  I  had  rather  believe  our  government  is 
above  such  compliance  to  the  dictates  of  a  foreign  government. 
But  no  direct  pressure  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Bismarck's  agents  was 
necessary.  The  interference  of  even  inferior  agents  of  the  French 
and  the  foreign  police  agreeing  to  represent  the  holding  of  a 
Socialist  International  Working-men's  Congress  as  dangerous  was 
quite  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  effect  on  Messrs.  Dufaure's 
and  De  IMariere's  minds  ;  and  of  that  interference  actual  proofs  have 
been  given,  for  it  was  only  on  the  disclosure  of  such  machinations 
that  M.  Hirsch,  a  correspondent  of  German  papers  opposed  to  Bis- 
marck's policy,  who  had  been  arrested  though  he  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  congress  except  as  a  reporter,  was  set  at  liberty. 

The  congress  then  was  forbidden  ;  and  this  was  the  more  pro- 
voking as,  at  the  very  same  time  Socialist  workmen  were  prohibited 
holding  a  congress,  the  members  of  the  Ccrcles  Catholiqucs  Ouvriers 
(most  of  whom  are  not  workmen  at  all)  were  allowed  full  license  to 
hold  their  congress  in  the  grounds  of  the  bishopric  of  Chartres,  a 
palace  belonging  to  the  government ;  to  be  presided  over  by  the 
Bishop  of  Chartres,  a  public  functionary  ;  to  be  harangued  by  M.  de 
Mun,  late  officer  of  cuirassiers  and  now  a  deputy  of  the  Extreme 
Right,  in  the  name  of  the  contre-revohition  ;  and  finally  to  publicly 
parade  the  streets  and  cathedral  of  Chartres.  Every  thing  thus  was 
admirably  combined  to  throw  the  Parisian  workmen  into  uncon- 
querable fits  of  passion.  But  the  Parisian  workmen  are  not  nowa- 
days to  be  thus  made  tools  of  by  the  international  police.  The 
promoters  of  the  Socialist  International  Workmen's  Congress  simply 
declared  that  they  would  submit  to  the  prohibition  in  so  far  that 
they  would  not  try  and  hold  a  public  congress,  but  would  hold  it 
as  a  private  meeting.  Even  this  they  were  not  permitted  to  do. 
The  sequel  is  well  known.  In  spite  of  a  legal  consultation  in  their 
favor,  signed  by  four  eminent  jurists,  among  whom  M.  Cr^mieux. 
who  has  been  twice  Minister  of  Justice  ;  in  spite  of  a  protest  ad- 
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dressed  by  Louis  Blanc  toM.  Dufaure,  in  the  name  of  the  republican 
deputies  at  that  time  present  in  Paris — the  promoters  of  the  con- 
gress have  been  prosecuted  and  condemned  to  various  terms  of  im- 
prisonment ranging  from  six  months  to  a  fortnight,  and  to  fines 
amounting  from  i6  to  200  francs.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  though 
a  hundred  francs  be  not  a  great  sum  of  money,  it  is  more  than  the 
generality  of  workmen  can  pay.  The  fines,  however,  shall  be 
paid  ;  but  Messrs.  Dufaure  and  De  Mariere  have  injured  themselves 
by  this  ill-advised  prosecution  much  more  than  they  have  injured 
the  men  who  henceforward  will  hold  among  their  fellow-workmen 
the  rank  to  which  they  have  been  raised  by  such  absurd  and  unjust 
condemnations.  It  is  perfectly  true  some  of  them  are  not  work- 
men, but  students,  teachers,  journalists.  What  of  that  ?  Is  it 
necessary  to  be  a  negro  to  advocate  the  abolition  of  slavery,  or  to 
belong  to  the  female  sex  to  uphold  the  rights  of  women  ?  Why 
should  it  be  necessary  to  be  a  workman  to  advocate  the  social 
emancipation  of  the  working-classes  ?  By  following  that  absurdly 
logical  or  logically  absurd  mode  of  reasoning,  one  might  be 
brought  to  assert  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  murderer  to  advocate 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment.  Such  absurdities  do  not 
stand  even  the  lightest  criticism.  But  precisely  because  it  is  so 
flagrantly  absurd  and  unjust,  and  can  be  remedied  after  the  sena- 
torial elections  are  over,  the  deputies  of  the  Extreme  Left  resolved 
not  to  play  the  game  of  their  enemies  and  postpone  to  the  January 
session  the  interpellation  it  would  now  be  their  duty  to  make, 
were  they  not  aware  that  a  ministerial  crisis  is  the  very  thing  the 
enemies  of  the  republic  long  for. 

At  this  resolve  of  the  Extreme  Left  the  leaders  of  the  clerical 
and  monarchists  party  were  greatly  disappointed,  and  they,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  tried  to  raise  another  storm.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  breaking  of  the  union  between  Opportunists 
and  Radicals  is  the  thing  aimed  at  as  the  only  chance  for  the  men 
of  r ordre  moral  to  regain  the  power  they  have  lost. 

If  the  Extreme  Left  could  not  be  brought  to  interpellate 
Messrs.  Dufaure  and  De  Mariere  about  the  prohibition  of  the 
Working-men's  International  Congress,  were  it  not  possible  to 
compel  them  to  raise  the  question  of  a  general  amnesty  and  so 
bring  about  the  disruption  of  the  republican  forces  ?  The  thing  at 
any  rate  might  be  attempted,  and  so  it  was  attempted.  The 
reactionist  leaders  prevailed  upon  the  parquet  militaire  (court- 
martial  prosecuting  officers),  over  whom  they,  through  the  Ministry 
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of  War,  exert  an  almost  absolute  sway,  to  search  for  all  the  judo-, 
ments  by  default  that  for  close  upon  seven  years  have  been  lying 
in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  courts-martial  clerk's  office,  and  order  the 
arrest  of  the  defaulters,  most  of  whom  are  ignorant  of  any  verdict 
having  ever  been  passed  against  them.  The  orders  were  given  and 
some  were  carried  out  ;  but  the  mark  had  been  overcaught  :  the 
public  indignation  was  so  great  that  one  of  the  arrested  had  to  be 
released  at  once,  and  both  M.  de  Mariere  and  the  Prefect  of 
Police  issued  circulars  to  advise  the  prefects  and  commissaires  de 
police  not  to  arrest  any  body  on  account  of  participation  in  the 
events  of  1871  without  having  referred  the  matter  to  the  Prefect 
of  Police  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  It  is  quite  certain  the 
government  will  be  asked  to  put  a  stop  to  those  cruel  persecutions, 
but  no  disruption  of  the  republican  party  will  result  from  it  ;  the 
discontinuance  of  such  prosecutions  will  the  more  easily  be 
obtained,  as  Marshal  MacMahon  had  given  the  Minister  of  War 
instructions  to  this  effect  in  a  letter  dated  as  far  back  as  the  29th  of 
June,  1876,  and  this,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  lead  to  a  large  if  not 
general  measure  of  amnesty  being  carried  out  in  the  course  of  next 
year. 

Thus  have  clerical  and  monarchical  intrigues  been  defeated,  and 
the  war  between  Opportunists  and  Radicals  been  indefinitely  post- 
poned. The  Times  says  (October  26th)  that  the  Radicals  have  been 
sobered  down  by  the  events  of  the  last  eighteen  months  ;  that  the 
Irreconcilable s  (a  word  that  had  a  meaning  under  the  empire,  but 
has  no  meaning  at  all  when  applied  to  republicans  living  under  a 
republican  form  of  government)  now  acknowledge  that  the  trans- 
formation of  society  is  not  a  thing  to  be  effected  in  a  day,  or  to 
be  devised  by  a  single  brain  ;  that  social  reforms  can  be  gradually 
evolved  from  the  present  order  of  society  without  any  shocks  ;  and 
that,  should  all  the  Intransigeants  share  those  sentiments,  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  a  rupture  between  the  Extreme  Left  and  the 
other  republicans,  or  of  that  triumph  of  the  former  which  the 
Bonapartists  confess  is  their  only  chance  of  regaining  power. 

Let  us  first  eliminate  one  of  the  two  hypotheses  commented  upon 
by  the  London  Times.  We  must  suppose  that  the  writer  in  the 
Times  has  known  men  who  thought  that  the  transformation  of 
society  was  a  thing  to  be  effected  in  a  day  or  to  be  devised  by  a 
single  brain.  I  must  say  a  long  and  varied  experience  has  not 
enabled  me  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  any  such  man.  Even 
among  those  who  put  their  faith  in  a  violent  upsetting  of  the  pres- 
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ent  state  of  society,  or  believe  in  nothing  but  the  panacea  they 
have  drawn  from  the  inner  recesses  of  their  own  consciousness,  I 
never  met  with  one  who  thought  the  transformation  of  society  was 
a  thing  to  be  effected  in  a  day.  Such  men  at  any  rate  are  not  to 
be  found  among  the  present  members  of  the  Extreme  Left,  and 
therefore  all  speculations  upon  their  possible  triumph  are  out  of 
question.  If  the  Bonapartists  have  no  other  chance  of  retrieving 
their  fortunes,  their  lot  is  indeed  as  hard  as  it  is  deserved. 

Is  it, 'however,  to  be  understood  from  this  that  no  rupture 
between  the  Opportunists  and  the  Intransigeants  is  to  be  feared  ? 
Far  from  it.  But  should  a  rupture  occur,  what  kind  of  rupture  is 
it  likely  to  be  ? 

Do  you  think  the  Intransigeants,  after  the  many  proofs  of 
wisdom  and  devotedness  they  have  given,  will  allow  themselves  to 
go  the  length  of  a  rupture  that  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
republic  ?  And  do  you  think  the  Opportunists  will  make — for 
whose  interests  ? — a  stand  against  public  opinion,  should  the  mass 
of  the  people  go  over  to  the  Intransigeants,  who  are  now  in  a 
minority  ?  Remember  that  Gambetta  himself,  when  he  brought 
his  men,  in  the  autumn  of  1876,  to  vote  the  Budget  des  Cultes,  the 
suppression  of  which  was  advocated  by  the  Intransigeants,  said  to 
a  colleague  of  his  in  the  Chamber,  M.  Boysset  :  "II  faut  voter 
le  budget  des  cultes  aussi  lojigtemps  que  cela  sera  politique.''  This 
is,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  a  Cavourian  rather  than  a  Mazzinian 
or  a  Garibaldian  policy  ;  but  Gambetta  takes  much  after  Cavour, 
and  not  at  all  after  Mazzini  or  Garibaldi,  and  the  more  Cavourian 
a  policy  the  more  Gambettian  it  is.  In  fact,  the  words  aussi  long- 
temps  que  cela  sera  politique  are  the  very  formula  of  Gambetta' s 
policy,  and  leave  him  all  sorts  of  doors  open  on  all  sorts  of  sides. 
This  is  both  le  fort  et  le  faible  of  Opportunism. 

At  the  very  moment  I  write,  a  prospectus  is  brought  to  me,  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  organize  a  new  society  pour  le  progrh  des  sciences 
sociales.  The  first  name  on  the  list  of  the  promoters  is  Allain- 
Targ6,  a  deputy  of  Paris,  and  one  of  Gambetta's  lieutenants. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ? — that  Gambetta  is,  through  his  most 
intimate  friends,  recanting  the  unlucky  word,  Ihi  y  a  pas  de  questiort 
sociale,  that  more  than  once  he  had  cause  to  regret  having  pro- 
nounced. You  must  guess  from  this  that  when  it  is  a  piece  of 
political  shrewdness  to  apply  one's  self  to  the  solution  of  social 
questions  Gambetta  will  conform  his  conduct  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  time.     But  whether  Gambetta  aims  at  being  President  of  the 
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Republic — in  which  case  the  Intransigeants  could  not  well  support 
him,  as  a  man  of  so  great  parts  would  both  reign  and  govern,  and 
could  hardly  be  a  constitutional  president,  with  nothing  more  to  do 
than  to  accept  the  cabinet  the  Houses  of  Parliament  would  choose 
to  give  him  ;  or  whether  he  confines  his  ambition  to  be  the  head  of 
a  truly  constitutional  cabinet,  in  which  case  the  Intransigeants  would 
do  their  best  to  open  to  him  the  doors  of  office — the  great  political 
fact  in  France  at  the  present  moment  is  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  organized  forces  of  the  church  and  the  government,  Gambetta's 
party  is  the  only  organized  one.  The  working-classes,  though  their 
advent  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  great  social  fact  of  the  age,  have 
in  France  no  organization  worth  mentioning,  and  can  not  even  agree 
on  so  simple  and  elementary  a  question  as  that  of  knowing  whether 
it  is  good  or  bad  for  them  that  a  bill  like  the  English  Trades-  Unions 
Bill  should  be  passed,  to  give  a  legal  status  to  their  Chambres  Syn- 
dicales.     This  is  a  fact  much  to  be  deplored,  but  so  it  is. 

The  Intransigeants  have  a  splendid  programme,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  when  the  senatorial  elections  are  over,  that  programme 
— which  on  the  22d  of  September  last  was  recast  in  a  magnificent 
form  by  Louis  Blanc,  in  a  speech  he  delivered  to  correct  in  a 
measure  Gambetta's  speech  at  Romans — will  rally  a  great  number 
of  those  who  for  the  last  two  years  have  made  up  their  minds  to 
patiently  wait  for  the  change  the  Senate  is  now  to  undergo.  But 
though  they  have  a  good  programme  the  Intransigeants  are  badly 
organized.  They  must  remedy  this  fault,  and  they  most  likely  will 
be  brought  to  understand  the  necessity  of  it  when  the  disappoint- 
ment that  will  follow  on  the  senatorial  elections  produces  its  effect 
and  brings  new  accessions  to  their  forces.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  result  of  the  senatorial  elections  will  not  be  to  give  the 
republicans  a  majority  in  the  Senate  ;  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that 
the  new  majority,  whether  it  be  of  twelve  or  twenty,  will  be  so  timid, 
so  exceedingly  moderate,  that,  unless  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
compels  them,  which  is  not  likely,  the  expected  reforms,  if  any  are 
carried  out,  will  be  let  slip  in  almost  infinitesimal  doses,  and  many 
who  now  side  with  the  Opportunists  will  experience  such  a  decep- 
tion that  they  will  go  over  to  the  Radicals,  were  it  only  to  make  the 
Opportunists  understand  that  serious  reforms  are  wanted  and  must 
not  be  postponed  any  longer.  This  will  be  a  crucial  time  for  the 
Opportunists,  who,  however,  are  in  a  most  admirable  situation  to 
rightly  estimate  the  strength  of  both  the  forces  of  the  past  and  the 
forces  of  the  future,  and  can,  if  they  wisely  resolve  to  advance  with 
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a  firm  and  decided  step  in  the  way  of  progress,  make  their  own 
time,  the  present,  a  most  glorious  one  for  France  and  the  republic. 
The  French  people,  whatever  may  have  been  said  to  the  contrary, 
are  the  most  governable  of  nations  ;  but  governments  are  generally 
so  bad  that  almost  all  nations  are  growing  ungovernable,  and  the 
French  laws  on  or  rather  against  the  liberty  of  speech,  of  meeting, 
of  association,  etc.,  etc.,  are  such  as  to  turn  the  most  peaceable  of 
men  into  demagogues  and  ^meutiers.  But  should  the  French  peo- 
ple be  made  sure  that  their  leaders  are  sincere  adepts  of  that 
r^publiqiie  ^conoinique  whose  advent,  in  a  moment  of  clearsighted- 
ness, was  predicted  even  by  so  stanch  a  conservative  as  M.  Thiers  ; 
that  those  leaders  understand  that  democracy  and  socialism  are  to 
be  promoted  and  not  to  be  conquered  ;  that  true  statesmanship 
consists  in  bridging  the  gulf  between  the  old  and  the  new  moral, 
social,  and  political  world  ;  and  that  stemming  the  tide  of  democracy 
is  henceforvvard  to  be  given  up — there  never  was  a  nation  more 
ready  to  follow  the  counsels  of  wisdom,  and  to  show  her  gratitude 
to  the  statesmen  who  should  have  helped  her  to  pass  from  the  day 
of  gloom,  ignorance,  poverty,  and  thraldom  to  the  day  of  intellectual 
brightness,  political  liberty,  and  social  equality.  The  French  repub- 
lican statesmen  have,  then,  a  most  glorious  and  relatively  easy  task 
before  them.  The  day  of  their  trial  is  coming,  and  it  will  soon  be 
seen  whether  or  not  the  Opportunists  are  worthy  of  their  hire.  I 
can't  help  laboring  under  some  doubts  and  misgivings  on  this 
point,  and  am  of  opinion  that  the  Opportunists  will  require,  in 
their  own  and  France's  interests,  some  rather  strong  pushing  from 
the  Intransigeants. 
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THE  AMERICAN    EXPORT  TRADE. 

THE  most  interesting  and  encouraging  event  that  has  occurred 
in  our  commercial  history  for  many  years  is  the  rapid  increase 
of  our  exports  during  the  last  few  years,  and  their  unprecedented 
excess  over  our  imports  since  1875  5  reversing  the  balance  which 
our  foreign  trade  has  recorded  against  us  for  more  than  fourscore 
years.  Year  after  year,  and  decade  after  decade,  with  nearly  the 
regularity  of  the  seasons  or  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  the 
excess  of  imports  over  exports  has  kept  steadily  on  for  eighty-five 
years,  drawing  out  a  long  and  formidable  balance  of  our  inter- 
national account  against  us  ;  until  at  the  close  of  1875  this  adverse 
balance  of  mercantile  debt  had  run  up  to  the  surprising  amount  of 
$1,726,637,547.  This  has  been  a  century  of  remarkable  progress, 
of  great  changes,  political  and  material.  Yet  the  course  of  this 
immense  trade  has  kept  persistently  on  its  uniform  way  through 
peace  and  war,  the  ups  and  downs  of  commerce  and  revolutions  in 
trade. 

But  at  last  the  current  has  turned,  and  for  the  last  three  years 
has  run  up  a  balance  in  our  favor  of  $488,582,539.  Is  so  great  a 
change  too  sudden  and  too  vast  in  its  results  to  last  ?  Was  it 
brought  about  by  purely  natural  causes  in  the  regular  course  of 
trade  ?  Or  were  its  usual  channels  disturbed,  and  trade  drawn 
from  its  even  course  by  unusual  causes  ?  Undoubtedly  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years  there  have  been  disturbing  causes,  both 
here  and  in  Europe,  that  have  materially  reduced  our  imports  and 
increased  our  exports. 

To  keep  our  international  financial  account  balanced,  and  to 
turn  it  in  our  favor,  the  question  of  how  to  diversify  and  enlarge 
our  exports,  to  increase  our  international  carrying  trade,  and  to 
cheapen  transportation  from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard,  have 
become  questions  of  serious  national  importance,  and  which  de- 
mand the  careful  and  earnest  attention  of  our  business  men  and 
legislators,  both  National  and  State.  But  have  we  really  entered 
on  a  new  era  in  our  export  trade,  as  the  increased  exports  of  the  last 
three  years  seem  to  indicate,  and  can  we  advance  beyond  the 
amount  exported  during  the  year  1878?     A  cursory  view  of  some 
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of  the  foreign  markets  open  to  American  products  may  afford  some 
light  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  of  what  do  our  exports  mainly  consist,  and 
to  what  countries  do  they  go  ?  The  total  amount  of  domestic 
merchandise  exported  during  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1878,  was 
$580,683,798.  The  amount  of  foreign  merchandise  exported  for 
the  same  time  was  §14,154,698.  Total  exports,  foreign  and 
domestic,  $694,838,896.  This  is  an  increase  of  $488,582,539  since 
1875 — certainly  a  very  large  increase  in  three  years.  About  80  per 
cent  of  these  domestic  exports  was  made  up  of  raw  materials 
and  agricultural  products,  including  a  very  small  amount  from  the 
forest,  and  about  20  per  cent  ($136,000,000  worth)  were  manufac- 
tures. 

To  show  how  these  exports  were  distributed  we  are  obliged  to 
use  the  official  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  1876,  for 
the  reason  that  later  reports  are  not  within  our  reach.  Though 
the  bulk  of  the  exports  of  1876  was  less  by  about  $130,000,000 
than  the  exports  of  1878,  the  increase  went  in  nearly  the  same 
direction,  so  that  the  distribution  to  different  countries  was  in 
about  the  same  proportion  in  1878  as  in  1876. 

The  total  value  of  merchandise,  domestic  and  foreign,  exported 
in  1876  was  $540,384,671;  of  this  amount  over  $368,000,000  worth 
were  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, and  about  $60,000,000  to  her  possessions  or  dependencies, 
showing  the  interesting  fact  that  over  three  fourths  of  all  our 
exports  of  merchandise  of  every  description  for  1876  were  taken 
by  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies.  The  commodities  sent  to 
Great  Britain  consist  chiefly  of  raw  material  and  food  in  great 
variety.  The  principal  articles  and  their  value,  sent  in  1876, 
were  : 

Cotton  in  the  bale,  about Si  24,000,000 

Wheat  and  flour,         "     61 ,000,000 

Indian  com  or  maize,  "     29,000,000 

Bacon  and  hams,         "     34,000,000 

Cheese,                         "     12,219,927 

Lard,                            "     6,000,000 

Pork,                              " 1,318,000 

Leather  of  all  kinds 6,000,000 

Oil-cake ...  5, 534,000 

Lumber  in  various  conditions 4,000,000 

Tobacco,  about 5,000,000 

Beef 2,000,000 

Tallow,  over 4,000,000 

Cotton-cloth 2,253,000 

$300,324,927 
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Besides  large  quantities  of  canned  meats,  fruits,  fish,  and  many 
other  articles,  which  raised  the  gross  amount  exported  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  1876  to  over  $368,000,000,  and  the  amount 
to  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  to  $428,000,000  ;  and  the 
exports  of  1878  to  the  same  countries  run  largely  above  these 
figures.   • 

Upon  how  many  of  these  and  other  articles  not  above  enumer- 
ated can  the  export  be  increased — not  only  to  England,  but  to 
other  countries  ?  On  raw  cotton  we  can  no  doubt  hold  our  own, 
and  increase  the  export  to  several  European  countries.  England 
is  the  great  emporium  of  the  world  for  raw  cotton.  She  receives 
much  the  largest  part  of  the  European  supply,  and  distributes  a 
portion  of  it  to  other  countries,  but  manufactures  about  three 
fifths  of  all  the  European  supply  of  the  raw  material. 

In  March  last,  the  estimated  amount  required  by  all  the  cotton 
factories  in  Europe  for  the  year  1878  was  5,612,000  bales  of  400 
lbs.  each  :  2,245,000,000  lbs.  The  production  to  be  available  for 
Europe  for  the  same  time  was  estimated,  by  English  experts,  at 
5,330,000  bales,  nearly  300,000  bales  short  of  the  amount  required. 
For  the  European  supply  they  estimate  that  3,300,000  bales,  of 
436  lbs.  each — in  all  1,438,000,000  lbs. — will  be  sent  from  the  United 
States.  Thus  we  see  that  about  two  thirds  of  the  raw  cotton  con- 
sumed in  Europe  goes  from  this  country.  Next  to  the  United 
States,  India,  Egypt,  and  Brazil,  in  the  order  named,  supply  the 
largest  amount  ;  and  the  supply  from  all  these  countries  has  fallen 
off  since  1873.  From  India  the  decline  is  about  one  third.  The 
amount  supplied  by  other  countries  is  comparatively  small  ;  only 
about  40,000  bales  of  400  lbs.  each  went  from  all  of  them  to  Eng- 
land in  1877,  and  in  no  country  where  the  product  has  been 
Sufficient  to  in  any  degree  affect  the  market  and  prices,  has  there 
been  an  increase  except  in  the  United  States  ;  on  the  contrary, 
in  very  nearly  every  one  there  has  been  a  decline.  In  the  mean 
time,  as  population  and  civilization  advance,  the  field  for  its  use 
is  widening  and  a  larger  supply  demanded. 

Cotton  goods  are  and  always  will  be  in  universal  use  among 
civilized  and  semi-civilized  people,  and  the  raw  material,  there- 
fore, is  a  valuable  staple  of  prime  necessity,  the  use  of  which  must 
inevitably  increase  with  time.  As  the  production  seems  to  be 
stationary  in  other  countries,  and  for  three  or  four  years  past  has 
been  on  the  decline  in  most  of  them,  especially  in  those  from 
which  the  largest  amount  has  been  sent  to  market,  it  seems  highly 
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important  that  a  full  supply  of  this  valuable  export  be  kept  up  and 
made  to  hold  as  great  a  control  over  European  markets  as  possible. 
If  intelligent  and  conscientious  care  be  taken  to  produce  the  best 
qualities,  and  have  it  honestly  and  carefully  prepared  for  market, 
American  cotton  will  substantially  control  the  markets  of  the 
world  for  a  long  time,  and  be  one  of  the  most  permanent  and 
steadily  paying  industries  in  which  capital  and  labor  can  be  in- 
vested. England  has  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  in  extending 
railroads  to  the  cotton-fields  of  India  to  aid  in  getting  the  product 
to  market,  and,  next  to  the  United  States,  India  is  the  largest 
producer ;  and  yet  the  export  from  that  country  to  England 
gradually  declined  from  3,678,795  cwt.  in  1874  to  1,730,846 
cwt.  in  1877,  and  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1878  the  decline 
has  been  quite  as  great  in  proportion.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the 
present  depressed  condition  of  the  cotton-goods  trade  in  Europe, 
and  the  very  low  prices  which  all  such  goods  have  reached.  The 
markets  are  overstocked,  and  in  England  some  mills  are  closed, 
others  running  on  short  and  half  time,  and  reduced  wages.  It  is, 
like  nearly  all  other  branches  of  trade,  passing  through  one  of  those 
severe  reverses  to  which  the  industries  of  civilized  nations  are 
periodically  subject.  As  heretofore,  it  will  run  its  length  and  pass 
away,  though  as  manufactures  are  becoming  more  widely  dispersed 
among  nations  the  English  cotton  interest  will  not  probably  return 
to  that  controlling  condition,  that  supreme  reign,  it  has  so  long 
held.  On  a  survey  of  the  whole  ground,  then,  the  future  looks 
prosperous  for  the  cotton-growing  interests  of  this  country,  and 
there  seem  good  reasons  for  believing  that  a  gradually  increased 
export  from  year  to  year,  for  an  indefinite  time,  of  this  necessary 
staple  will  find  a  ready  market  at  remunerative  prices. 

Next  to  cotton,  wheat  is  our  most  valuable  export.  Large 
quantities  of  wheat  and  flour  are  now  sent  to  Europe,  and  nearly 
all  of  it  to  England.  Three  fourths  of  all  the  wheat  and  two 
thirds  of  all  the  flour  exported  in  1876  went  to  England.  The 
amount  sent  to  that  country  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1878 
was  about  20  per  cent  greater  than  the  amount  sent  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1876;  and  the  amount  to  go  there  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  will  considerably  increase  this  percentage. 
We  see,  then,  that  England  is  by  far  our  greatest  and  best  market 
for  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  as  well  as  for  cotton.  In  1876,  when 
the  export  was  lighter  than  for  several  years,  our  export  of  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  to  England  was  about  47,000,000  bushels,  but  for 
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the  year  1878  the  quantity  sent  there  will  probably  run  up  to  60,- 
000,000  bushels.  She  draws  more  than  one  half  of  her  foreign 
supply  from  our  wheat-fields.  The  retention  of  the  English  mar- 
ket, therefore,  is  of  great  consequence  to  our  farmers  and  to  the 
whole  nation,  as  a  large  item  in  its  international  financial  account. 

What  is  the  prospect  of  maintaining  and  strengthening  our 
position  in  that  market  for  the  sale  of  this  indispensable  product  ? 
England  does  not  raise  wheat  enough  to  feed  her  own  people  by 
from  80,000,000  to  100,000,000  bushels  per  year,  and  depends  on 
foreign  countries  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  While  her  popula- 
tion and  the  means  of  her  people  have  been  increasing,  her  acreage 
in  wheat,  and  of  course  the  wheat  crops,  have  been  diminishing. 
Within  the  last  nine  years  her  acreage  in  wheat  has  fallen  off 
one  twelfth,  and  that  in  grazing,  hay,  and  root  crops  has  increased 
as  that  in  grain  has  diminished.  A  supply  of  wheat  can  be  so 
easily  obtained  from  other  countries,  inviting  competition  and 
lowering  prices,  that  farmers  have  been  and  are  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  other  crops  and  the  raising  of  cattle,  and  thus  opening 
wider  and  wider  the  English  wheat  market  to  foreign  competition. 

We  must  remember  that,  besides  the  diminished  tillage,  during 
the  three  years  prior  to  1878  the  wheat  crops  were  short  and  a  large 
importation  was  required,  and  that  the  foreign  want  is  limited  to  a 
maximum  of  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  bad  harvests,  and 
with  an  average  home  product  the  foreign  requirement  is  now 
much  less.  But  with  a  continued  diminishing  cultivation  and 
increasing  population  the  foreign  want  will  be  greater. 

England  is  the  only  country  in  Europe  which  offers  a  steady 
market,  up  to  a  limited  point,  for  the  sale  of  any  considerable 
quantity  of  wheat,  and  in  that  market  there  is  a  strong  probability, 
if  not  a  certainty,  that  there  will  hereafter  be  a  stronger  foreign 
competition  than  ever  before.  Russia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Egypt, 
a  portion  of  dismembered  Turkey,  and  part  of  India,  when  they 
have  fair  average  crops,  have  a  surplus  of  wheat,  and  occasionally 
France  also  ;  and  they  all  crowd  the  most  of  such  surplus  as  they 
can  get  to  market  into  English  ports.  South-eastern  Europe  is 
an  extensive  grain  and  pastoral  country,  and  when  that  lately 
oppressed  and  impoverished  people  become,  in  their  new  political 
relations,  blessed  with  peace  and  security,  and  they  have  the  use 
of  the  market  facilities  which  are  being  provided  in  that  country, 
the  export  of  breadstuff,  cattle,  and  provisions  will  be  greatly 
increased. 
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In  the  summer  of  1878  a  new  line  of  steamers  was  put  in 
operation  on  the  Danube  by  English  capitalists,  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  produce,  especially  from  Hungary,  to  markets,  at 
cheaper  rates  of  freight  than  have  heretofore  been  paid.  A  des- 
patch from  Pesth,  published  in  the  London  papers,  says  :  "  Several 
large  steamers  are  already  at  work,  and  the  undertaking  promises 
to  become  a  very  large  one  ;"  and  at  this  date,  October,  1878,  it  is 
reported  from  Vienna  that  "  enormous  quantities  of  corn  are  being 
exported  from  Hungary."  The  reader  will  remember  that  all 
kinds  of  grain  are  called  corn  in  England,  and  our  Indian  corn  is 
called  maize.  Americans  are,  under  contract,  erecting  grain  eleva- 
tors in  Russian  shipping  ports,  and  railroad  facilities  are  advancing 
in  Russia  and  in  Central  and  South-eastern  Europe.  There  will  be 
no  want  of  English  capital,  where  the  investment  will  pay  a 
moderate  dividend,  to  convey  all  the  surplus  food  of  those  coun- 
tries to  the  most  profitable  markets,  the  chief  of  which  and  the 
greatest  of  all  is  England  herself,  and  the  want  there,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  limited  to  the  amount  required  above  her  own  production. 

All  must  see  and  realize  that  in  the  near  future  powerful  com- 
petitors for  that  market  will  be  in  the  field,  better  prepared  than 
ever  before  to  contest,  in  every  way  practicable,  for  so  great  a 
prize  ;  and  we  must  commence  in  time  and  be  ready  for  a  contest 
the  advent  of  which  is  certain  to  be  upon  us.  If  we  wish  to 
maintain  our  ascendency  in  that  extensive  and  only  reliable  Euro- 
pean market,  we  must  take  early  and  efficient  means  to  perma- 
nently cheapen  the  transport  of  Western  produce  to  delivery  on 
shipboard  by  river,  canal,  and  rail.  The  high  cost  of  transporta- 
tion by  rail  to  the  seaboard,  and  the  too  costly  port  charges,  now 
add  very  materially  to  the  costs  of  the  products  in  Europe,  and 
if  kept  up  when  competition  becomes  sharper,  and  prices  proba- 
bly lower,  it  will  be  discouraging  to  our  farmers,  and  we  may  be 
deprived  of  that  valuable  market. 

This  cost  of  transport  to  the  seaboard  should  be  made  as  uni- 
form throughout  the  year  as  it  is  practicable  to  make  it,  and  not 
be  subject  to  the  capricious,  local  and  selfish  management  of  a  few 
railroad  officials,  who,  even  on  so  important  a  national  question, 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  act  in  any  other  way  than  such  as  they, 
for  the  time  being,  judge  will  be  of  the  most  immediate  benefit 
to  the  companies  they  represent  ;  and  sometimes,  it  is  feared,  to 
the  benefit  of  favored  rings,  who  in  some  mysterious  manner  find 
their  way  into  railroad  treasuries.     We  had  better,  viewed  in  a 
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broad  national  sense,  use  all  the  available  means  at  our  command 
to  retain  a  trade  of  so  much  value  to  the  whole  country,  at  the 
smallest  percentage  of  profit  to  all  directly  concerned  in  it,  than  let 
it  go  out  of  the  country  into  other  hands.  Let  our  farmers  and 
shippers  have  the  advantage  of  the  lowest  transportation  and  port 
charges,  from  the  wheat-fields  to  delivery  on  shipboard,  that  a  fair 
profit  on  an  actual  outlay  of  capital  will  admit  of,  and  with  a  rich 
soil  so  well  adapted  to  wheat  crops,  and  intelligent,  well-directed 
labor,  and  the  most  effective  labor-saving  machinery,  we  can  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  any  other  people  in  the  English  and  many 
other  markets. 

Must  the  exportation  of  Western  produce,  one  of  the  chief 
means  of  meeting  the  nation's  foreign  debts,  be  jeopardized,  and 
consumers  in  the  seaboard  States  be  compelled  to  go  on  paying 
double  freight  and  fares  to  make  dividends  on  '*  diluted  stock,'' 
that  cost  the  original  proprietors  nothing  ?  Or  are  the  people 
sufficiently  alive  to  the  importance  of  seeking  to  rectify  the  wrong 
by  reconstruction  and  reformation  or  other  remedial  measures. 
The  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  in  their  very  full  and 
elaborate  report  on  "Transportation  to  the  Seaboard,"  recom- 
mend placing  all  our  inter-State  railroads,  to  a  certain  extent,  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States  Government,  by  authority  of  the 
provisions  in  the  Constitution  conferring  upon  Congress  the  power 
to  "  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

But  we  can  not  here  enter  upon  this  question  further  than  to 
say  it  is  one  of  such  great  importance  to  both  the  internal,  coast- 
wise, and  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  that  the  time  can  not  be 
far  distant  when  it  will  be  demanded  by  the  whole  country,  and 
one  uniform  system  will  be  applied  to  such  roads  in  place  of  the 
uncertain  and  often  antagonistic  laws  of  the  different  States 
through  which  they  pass.  For  full  information  on  this  very  serious 
question,  and  our  whole  system  of  internal  transportation,  by 
river  and  canal,  as  well  as  by  rail,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Senate  report  above  named,  and  to  an  interesting  and  exhaustive 
report  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  by  Joseph  Nimmo.  The  ques- 
tion of  cheap  internal  transport  bears  so  directly  and  so  materially 
on  the  full  success  of  our  export  trade,  as  well  as  upon  the  pockets 
of  home  consumers,  that  it  should  receive  early  attention,  and  be 
no  longer  left  to  the  penurious  and  selfish  control  of  railroad  rings 
and  combinations. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  value  of  Indian  corn  sent  to  England 
from  this  country  in  1876  amounted  to  nearly  $29,000,000 — twice 
the  value  sent  to  her  in  1875.  But  during  the  first  eight  months 
of  1878  several  millions  more  in  value  were  sent  to  her  than  during 
the  same  eight  months  of  1876,  and  a  large  increase  over  the  first 
eight  months  of  1877.  It  is  used  in  breweries,  distilleries,  and  as 
food  for  cattle,  horses,  swine,  and  poultr>%  and  is  mixed  with  flour 
for  bread.  When  its  preparation  for  cooking  is  better  understood 
it  will  probably  be  used  without  the  addition  of  flour.  It  is  so 
useful  for  all  these  purposes,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  as  its 
value  becomes  more  generally  established  as  food  for  animals,  its 
use  will  be  further  extended,  and  a  still  larger  amount  find  ready 
sale  in  English  and  other  European  markets.  About  two  thirds 
of  the  corn  consumed  in  England  goes  from  the  United  States. 
Although  corn  is  now  raised  to  some  extent  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, neither  of  those  countries  understand  its  value  as  food  for 
man,  nor  do  they  appear  to  fully  appreciate  it  as  food  for 
beasts,  etc.,  etc. 

It  may  surprise  many  readers  to  learn  that  the  value  of  bacon 
and  hams  exported  to  England  during  the  year  1876  amounted  to  the 
large  sum  of  $33,884,639,  the  value  of  lard  to  $6,673,077,  and  of 
pork  to  $1,515,058,  making  the  pork  product  sent  to  one  country, 
in  one  year,  amount  to  $42,078,774.  For  the  first  eight  months  of 
1878  there  was  a  large  relative  increase  over  this  heavy  export. 
The  effect  of  this  immense  export  has  been  to  discourage  the 
breeding  of  swine  in  England  and  Ireland.  In  both  countries 
there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  number  raised — in  England 
small,  in  Ireland  about  13  per  cent.  But  it  is  of  sufficient  con- 
sequence to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  to 
have  notice  of  it  taken  by  that  department  of  government  in  a 
report  on  agriculture.  If  this  discouragement  and  falling  off  in 
numbers  go  on,  the  market  for  the  American  product  will  be  ex- 
tended and  the  export  increased,  for  in  that  country  it  is  almost 
universally  used,  and  the  consumption  is  very  large.  During  the 
same  year,  $9,842,422  worth  of  lard  and  82,612,114  worth  of  bacon 
and  hams  were  sent  to  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  swelling  the 
export  of  our  pork  product  to  these  four  countries  to  the  large  sum 
of  $54,427,310 — within  about  $7,000,000  of  the  value  of  the  wheat 
exported  to  Europe  for  the  same  year.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
export  of  bacon  and  hams  to  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium  was 
very  small  in   comparison  with  the  amount  sent  to   England,  but 
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with  proper  attention  the  export  to  those  countries  can  no  doubt 
be  gradually  increased. 

England  is  also  a  good  market  for  dairy  products.  In  1877 
France  sent  to  that  country  butter  valued  at  about  $i8,cxx),ooo, 
but  no  cheese.  During  the  same  year  the  United  States  sent 
there  rising  S4>oco.ooo  worth  of  butter,  and  $15, 148,000  worth  of 
cheese.  Milk  in  England  goes  "chiefly  to  supply  the  people  of  her 
towns  and  cities,  which  leaves  a  large  opening  for  foreign  butter 
and  cheese,  and  there  appears  to  be  room  for  increasing  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  export  of  both  these  articles,  especially  of 
butter,  if  so^nt  pure  and  in  good  condition.  A  large  portion  of  the 
butter  sent  from  the  Continent  to  the  English  market  is  manu- 
factured, principally  from  tallow  and  lard,  and  contains  a  part  only 
of  butter  from  cream.  A  pure  article,  well  made,  and  sent  forward 
in  p^ime  condition,  is  sought  for.  The  whole  importation  of  butter 
into  England  in  the  year  1877  "^^^.s  in  value  $46,108,120,  and  the 
value  of  the  cheese  imported  for  the  same  year  was  $23,091,640. 

England  depends  on  foreign  countries  for  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  her  supply  of  beef  and  mutton,  as  well  as  for  bread  and 
food  in  a  great  variety  of  forms.  The  number  of  beef  cattle  im- 
ported into  England  for  the  five  years  ending  December  31st,  1877, 
averaged  182,348  per  year.  The  average  number  of  calves 
imported  per  year  for  the  same  time  was  38,155.  Of  sheep  and 
lambs  the  average  per  year  was  902,512,  and  of  swine  over  70,000 
per  year.  This  importation  of  live  animals,  with  the  exception  of 
the  very  few  that  went  from  this  country  in  1876  and  1877,  were 
entirely  frofn  Continental  Europe,  and  with  Europe  at  peace  this 
number  can  be  kept  up  and  increased  if  called  for.  It  shows  about 
the  present  extent  of  the  English  market  for  foreign  beef  and 
mutton,  unless  it  can  be  so  cheapened  as  to  increase  the  consump- 
tion among  the  poorer  classes.  It  also  shows  the  competition  the 
export  from  this  country  has  to  meet.  Sending  live  cattle  and 
fresh  meat  across  the  Atlantic  into  European  markets  is  a  new 
feature  in  our  export  trade,  and  was  tried  experimentally  in  1875 
and  1876.  The  success  which  attended  it  has  led  to  an  organized 
business  of  no  little  magnitude,  and  the  shipments  of  animals  and 
dressed  meat  to  England  are  now  among  our  regular  weekly 
exports,  many  large  steamers  being  fitted  expressly  for  the  purpose. 
Improved  methods  for  the  preser\'ation  of  fresh  meat,  and  for  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  live-stock  on  the  ocean  passage,  are  from  time 
to  time   made  and    successfully  applied,  and   we   may   reasonably 
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look  for  a  near  time  when  this  new  trade  will  be  further  developed 
and  continued  with  greater  safety  and  success. 

During-  one  week  in  September,  1878,  there  were  landed  in  Liver- 
pool, from  America,  1780  beef  cattle,  2610  sheep,  620  hogs,  and  3280 
quarters  of  beef.  Live  animals  and  fresh  beef  and  mutton  are  also 
sent  to  London  and  Glasgow,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  This  is 
above  the  average  weekly  export,  but  there  is  sent  out  every  week 
a  large  number  of  animals,  and  a  quantity  of  fresh,  dressed  meat. 
Though  the  amount  of  beef  and  mutton  received  from  America 
has  not  lowered  the  price  of  these  articles  in  the  English  market, 
the  effect  has  been  to  keep  prices  from  going  higher.  The  almost 
boundless  and  unequaled  grazing  fields  of  Texas,  Colorado,  Wyo- 
ming, Montana,  Dakota,  and  other  parts  of  the  (for  stock-raising) 
unapproachable  West,  give  us  advantages  for  the  production  of  a 
good  quality  of  beef  and  mutton  at  low  cost  such  as  are  possessed 
by  no  other  country  on  the  globe.  With  cheaper  transportation 
to  shipping  ports,  the  export  of  animals  and  dressed  fresh  meat 
may  be  permanently  increased  up  to  a  limited  point,  beyond  which 
we  can  not  go  far  without  causing  a  fall  in  price. 

This  point  of  limitation  we  can  very  nearly  ascertain.  The 
import  of  beef  cattle  into  England  for  the  last  five  years  has 
averaged  3500  head  per  week  ;  of  sheep,  17,500  per  week.  This  is 
the  extent  of  the  present  foreign  demand,  and  it  will  be  noticed 
that  in  the  week's  shipment  to  Liverpool,  above  named,  the  live 
cattle  and  dressed  beef  sent  from  America  was  equal  to  2530  beef 
cattle — more  than  two  thirds  the  average  weekly  foreign  require- 
ment. We  must  remember  that  Spain,  Russia,  and  other  European 
countries  have  heretofore  supplied  the  English  market,  and  may 
not  be  easily  driven  out  of  it,  unless  by  a  rival  who  can  supply  a 
better  quality,  or  an  equally  good  quality  at  a  cheaper  rate.  A 
very  large  amount  of  canned  food  is  consumed  in  England,  such  as 
meats  in  great  variety,  fish,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  A  large  portion 
of  these  articles  go  from  America  and  are  generally  of  excellent 
quality.  Such  preserved  articles  of  food  are  always  available  for 
immediate  use,  are  moderate  in  price,  and  will  come  into  more 
general  use  in  other  European  countries  besides  England  as  they 
become  better  known. 

There  has  been  quite  a  regular  increase  of  the  importation  of 
foreign  food  into  England  for  some  years  ;  and  the  value  of  the 
substantial  articles  of  bread,  meat,  fish,  fruit,  dairy  products,  vege- 
tables, and  eggs  imported  into  that  country  in  1877  amounted   to 
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$480,383,200,  being  an  increase  of  $43,000,000  over  the  importation 
of  the  previous  year.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  articles  of  all  kinds  used  as  food  and  drink,  im- 
ported into  England  for  the  last  twenty  years,  is  estimated  to  have 
been  ten  times  greater  than  the  increase  of  the  population  of 
the  island.  Whether  this  branch  of  trade  be  of  healthy  growth, 
destined  to  stand  firm  through  the  revolutions  in  domestic  trade 
that  is  now  moving  onward  in  that  great  and  rich  empire,  time 
alone   will  reveal. 

As  the  chief  nations  of  Europe  are  manufacturing  countries, 
with  capital  and  a  surplus  of  labor,  we  can  not  to  any  great  extent 
look  to  them  for  markets  for  our  manufactures,  except  perhaps 
for  such  goods  as  are  specialties  with  us,  or  when  we  are  able  to 
produce  an  equally  good  article  at  less  cost  or  of  more  desirable 
style  and  quality.  As  a  general  rule,  then,  our  exports  to  the 
leading  nations  of  Europe  must  necessarily  be  chiefly  limited  to 
raw  material,  and  to  food  in  its  diversified  forms.  Our  consuls 
in  those  countries  ought  to  be  able  to  contribute  something  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  openings  for  further  exports  to  the  countries  to 
which  they  are  accredited. 

While  we  ought  to  use  all  proper  means  at  our  command  to 
retain  and  increase  our  present  trade  with  European  countries,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  always  more  or  less 
change  going  on  in  the  channels  of  trade  and  commerce,  both 
domestic  and  foreign.  An  increase  in  population  and  an  exten- 
sion in  the  area  of  civilization  is  constantly  progressing.  The 
wilderness  recedes,  new  colonies  and  independent  nationalities  are 
occasionally  coming  into  view,  and  the  old  nations  of  the  East 
that  are  crowned  with  the  venerable  age  of  unknown  centuries, 
and  were  enjoying  forms  of  civilization  when  all  Europe  was  in  a 
state  of  barbarism,  are  slowly  adapting  themselves  to  the  im- 
provements and  business  ways  of  modern  civilization  ;  and  all  are 
increasing  in  wealth  and  widening  the  field  for  trade  and  commerce 
in  which  America  should  be  an  active  participant. 

The  most  promising  field  now  open  for  the  extension  of  our 
manufactures  is  in  comparatively  new  countries  like  the  West 
Indies,  Central  and  South  America,  Australia  and  other  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  and  in  old  countries  not  yet  become  to  any  great 
extent  manufacturing  by  the  use  of  modern  methods,  such  as 
China,  India,  and  countries  in  Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  and  portions 
of  Africa.     All  these   countries  will  for  a  long  time  be  consumers 
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of  imported  goods  of  some  kind,  and  while,  as  a  general  rule,  they 
supply  themselves  with  food,  they  have  native  products  to  ex- 
change for  such  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  as  they  require. 
The  manufacturing  nations  are  now  anxiously  seeking  markets  for 
the  sale  of  their  surplus  goods  at  but  little  more  than  cost  price, 
and  many  kinds  of  goods  they  are  glad  to  work  off  at  less  than  cost. 
In  the  contest  for  foreign  markets,  England,  with  unlimited 
capital,  immense  productive  power,  labor  seeking  employment, 
with  lines  of  capacious  steamers  on  every  sea  and  in  every  harbor 
where  trade  is  to  be  gained,  and,  if  need  be,  loaning  money  to  aid 
in  its  development,  and  with  her  business-like  officials  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  leads  the  way  and  starts  with  a  clear  advantage 
over  all  competitors  in  this  great  international  race  for  wealth  and 
power. 

England  now  produces  not  far  from  one  half  of  the  whole 
cotton  manufactures  of  all  Europe  and  America  united.  The 
value  of  her  exports  of  cotton  goods  for  the  year  1876  was  about 
$330,000,000,  and  this  was  a  falling  off  of  several  millions  from  like 
exports  of  the  preceding  year  ;  while  from  America,  where  cotton 
of  the  best  quality  grows  in  profusion,  and  where  England  gets  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  part  of  her  supply,  we  exported  for  the 
same  year  cotton  goods  to  the  value  of  only  $6,770,000 — but  little 
over  tivo  per ^  cent  of  the  English  export  of  cotton  fabrics.  In 
connection  with  this  article  of  our  exports,  there  is  one  rather 
remarkable  fact  that  should  arrest  the  attention  of  our  cotton- 
manufacturers  and  merchants  in  foreign  trade.  This  fact  is  that 
during  the  same  year,  1876,  $2,253,000  worth,  about  one  third  of 
our  whole  export  of  cotton  goods,  went  to  England,  where  nearly 
one  half  of  the  world's  supply  of  cotton  goods  is  obtained. 

The  goods  sent  were  said  to  have  been  superior  in  quality  and 
cheaper  than  the  corresponding  class  of  goods  made  there.  It  was 
certainly  an  unusual  and  perhaps  an  exceptional  turn  in  trade. 
Can  it  be  that  so  large  a  quantity  of  the  ordinary  grade  of  cotton 
goods  was  suddenly  sold  for  consumption  there,  or  were  they  in 
part  taken  for  re-shipment  to  other  countries  as  English  goods,  to 
re-establish  a  shaken  confidence  caused  by  sending  out  inferior 
goods  saturated  with  some  earthy  substance  to  increase  their 
weight  and  give  them  the  appearance  of  firmness  and  durability  ? 
In  either  case,  it  is  conceding  the  superiority  of  American  goods 
over  British  of  like  grade  and  texture — a  fact  which  should  here  be 
noted  and  taken  advantage  of  to  increase   our  export  of  this  class 
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of  goods.  If  we  can  send  so  large  a  quantity  of  cotton  goods  to 
England,  where  they  sell  on  account  of  cheapness  and  better 
quality,  either  to  be  consumed  there  or  re-shipped  for  sale  in  other 
countries,  why  can  not  we,  with  this  less  price  and  better  quality 
in  our  favor,  successfully  compete  with  English  manufacturers  and 
merchants  in  countries  where  large  quantities  of  such  goods  are 
called  for  and  sold,  especially  as  the  American  goods  are  not  glazed 
and  weighted  with  earthy  matter,  and  are  more  pleasant  and  easy 
to  work. 

The  export  of  manufactures  of  all  kinds  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
run  up  to  about  $136,000,000,  and  were  of  more  value  than  the 
wheat  exported,  and  nearly  equal  in  value  to  the  raw  cotton  sent 
to  England.  These  manufactures  go  out  of  the  country  in  such  a 
variety  of  articles  of  smaller  value  they  do  not  attract  so  much 
attention,  and  are  not  generally  regarded  as  of  so  much  importance 
in  our  international  trade  as  the  more  bulky  articles  of  raw 
material,  farm  produce,  etc.  But  as  we  have  seen,  the  gross  amount 
of  the  manufactured  goods  now  exported  constitute  twenty  per 
cent  of  our  whole  exports,  and  with  proper  attention  there  is 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  that  they  can,  in  a  few  years,  be 
made  to  reach  double  the  amount  they  have  yet  attained. 

To  realize  so  desirable  a  result  the  whole  field  of  operations 
should  be  more  carefully  surveyed  by  cool  business  men,  with  such 
aid  as  government  through  its  foreign  officials  may  be  able  to 
render  ;  and  after  ascertaining  the  wants  of  the  several  countries, 
and  the  kind  of  goods  most  suitable  for  their  markets,  energetic 
action  should  be  taken  by  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  to 
promptly  supply  them.  No  hazardous  or  merely  speculative 
ventures  should  be  entered  upon  where  a  reasonably  fair  promise 
of  business  is  not  held  out,  but  the  work  should  be  laid  out  and 
followed  in  a  systematic  and  business-like  manner,  with  all  the  light 
that  inquiry  and  intelligent  investigation  can  throw  upon  it. 

To  the  south  of  the  United  States  the  republics  of  Central  and 
South  America  and  the  empire  of  Brazil  extend  through  the 
tropics  to  Cape  Horn.  Nature  has  been  bountiful  in  scattering 
her  riches  through  all  this  vast  region,  upon  which  young  states 
are  growing  with  political  institutions  modeled,  substantially,  on 
the  plan  of  our  own  ;  and  all  are  more  or  less  thriving  and  destined 
to  receive  a  portion  of  the  surplus  population  of  over-peopled 
Europe,  and  in  time  become  populous  states,  but  not  for  a  long 
time  manufacturing  states.     Their  prolific   soil   and   rich   forests  of 
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spices,  gums,  fancy  woods,  etc.,  and  mines  teeming  with  the  pre- 
cious and  baser  metals,  will  for  a  great  many  years  occupy  the 
attention  of  their  people  and  be  given  in  exchange  for  manu- 
factures. 

The  vast  valley  of  the  Amazon,  with  its  2,500,000  square  miles 
of  wonderfully  rich  soil,  will  soon  be  opened  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world  through  its  wide  expanse,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  long  pent-up  riches  from  that  immense  basin,  with  its  50,000 
miles  of  navigable  waters,  will  be  floating  on  the  now  solitary  Ama- 
zon and  its  far-reaching  tributaries.  Taking  all  of  the  nations 
extending  south  of  the  United  States  to  Cape  Horn,  we  do  not 
export  to  them  more  than  about  one  eighth  part  of  their  imports 
of  foreign  goods.  They  are  supplied  from  Europe,  and  both  Eng- 
land and  Germany  are  ^low  making  an  extra  effort  to  retain  and 
extend  their  trade  to  those  countries,  foreseeing  in  them  growing 
markets  and  an  increasing  trade.  What  is  to  be  America's 
position  on  this  broad  theater  of  international  trade  ?  Are  our 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  government  to  remain  a u descent 
and  take  no  active  and  honorable  part  in  these  great  contests,  and 
let  others  reap  the  rewards  ? 

But  an  important  step  in  the  work  of  extending  our  export 
trade  in  those  young,  growing  nations,  and  such  of  the  old  Eastern 
nations  as  are  named  above,  is  to  make  ourselves  better  known  by 
often  showing  our  flag  from  steamships  in  foreign  ports,  and  afford- 
ing suitable  facilities  for  carrying  on  trade  with  regularity.  Trade 
on  a  more  extended  scale  will  be  sure  to  follow  the  introduction 
of  such  facilities,  and  the  establishment  of  new  lines  of  steamers, 
calling  regularly  at  ports  now  neglected  where  there  is  good 
ground  for  encouragement  that  trade  can  be  extended,  or  a  new 
trade  opened,  and  the  lines  with  or  without  some  government  aid 
made  to  pay  moderate  profits,  seems  to  be  a  wise  measure,  and 
one  that  the  necessities  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try' at  this  time  urgently  need.  With  an  eye  to  the  future  of 
our  home  industries,  our  international  trade  and  maritime  com- 
merce, our  special  foreign  policy  should  be  to  cultivate  the  closest 
and  most  friendly  relations  with  the  new  countries  which  have, 
in  recent  years,  entered  the  family  of  nations,  and  with  such  old 
countries  as  have  not  yet  become  a  manufacturing  people  by  the 
use  of  modern  machinery.  In  such  countries  and  with  such  facili- 
ties we  may  reasonably  look  for  an  annual  increase  in  the  sale  of 
American  merchandise.     But  our  merchants  and  producers  must 
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not  wait  for  government  to  take  the  initiative.  They  must  of  them- 
selves assume  the  burden  of  inaugurating  and  pursuing  a  systematic 
method  of  enlarging  the  fields  of  foreign  trade,  and  of  searching  for 
new  openings  to  which  trade  may  be  extended,  at  the  same  time 
soliciting,  through  the  government,  such  aid  from  our  foreign 
officials  as  they  can  render  and  it  may  be  proper  for  them  to  give. 
Though  such  officers  can  render  their  country  no  more  valuable 
service  than  by  thoroughly  investigating  the  question  of  reciprocal 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  to  which  they 
are  accredited,  it  will  not  be  safe  to  leave  so  important  a  work  in 
charge  of  officials  who  receive  their  appointments  as  rewards  for 
their  fealty  to  party  or  their  political  patrons  ;  whose  tenure  of 
office  is  so  precarious  that,  however  competent  and  faithful  they  may 
be,  they  are  liable  to  be  recalled  at  any  time  to  make  room  for  rivals  ; 
and  who,  on  a  change  of  administration,  are  sure  to  be  removed. 
It  would  be  a  happy  thing  for  the  country  if  the  patronage  of  the 
government  could  be  completely  divorced  from  partisan  politics. 


MORALITY  IN  FRANCE. 

Paris,  29TH  November. — In  this  article,  avoiding  generalities, 
I  shall  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  literary  and  moral  condition  of 
France  at  the  present  time.  To  enlarge  upon  the  extraordinary 
success  of  the  Exposition  would  be  only  to  repeat  what  is  pro- 
claimed on  every  housetop.  But  I  can  not  forbear  remarking  that 
for  France  the  Exposition  has  been  the  chief  event  of  the  year, 
giving  a  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  recuperative  gift  of  the 
national  spirit,  its  power  of  rallying  from  the  stroke  of  a  scarcely 
less  terrible  blow  than  any  that  has  been  inflicted  in  the  whole  course 
of  modern  history.  It  is  clear  that  this  proof  of  national  vitality 
has  strengthened  the  root-growth  of  the  new  republic  in  our  soil 
— a  soil,  alas  !  which  too  often  reminded  one  of  that  in  the  parable 
of  the  sower,  which  '*  had  no  deepness  of  earth,"  and  in  which  the 
seeds  **  forthwith  sprang  up"  and  perished  as  quickly,  quia  non 
Jiabebant  radicevi.  This  much,  however,  is  now  evident :  the  coun- 
try accepts  the  existing  institutions.  It  is  but  the  other  day  that 
we  heard  Marshal  MacMahon  declaring,  at  the  ceremonial  distribu- 
tion of  the  Exposition  prizes,  that  the  credit  of  this  great  enter- 
prise and  great  success  was  due  to  the  republic,  and  that  the  first 
duty  of  the  government  was  to  maintain  the  institutions  under  the 
shelter  of  which  such  a  sound  growth  of  national  prosperity  had 
been  attained.  Observe  the  significance  of  words  like  those,  when 
spoken  by  the  man  who  had  occasioned  the  attempt  of  the  i6th 
May,  1877.' 

But  it  is  now  clear  enough  that  the  marshal-president  has 
perceived  his  error,  and  in  good  faith  admitted  it.  Not  indeed, 
without  deep  irritation  against  the  advisers  who,  promising  him  a 
political  triumph,  had  led  him  into  tortuous  by-ways  which  it 
was  not  in  his  honest  and  loyal  nature  to  follow.  His  speech  was 
a  fortunate  prelude  to  certain  recent  nominations.  I  mean  those 
made  by  the  municipal  councils  of  delegates  charged  with  the 
election  of  the  third  part  of  the  senatorial  body,  then  about  to  be 

^  See  International  for  last  September,  p.  6n.     (Note  by  the  translator.) 
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renewed,  in  which  many  principal  persons  of  the  retrogressive, 
Bonapartist,  and  clerical  parties  figured.  This  election  has  now 
taken  place,  and  with  this  result  :  it  has  given  a  clear  republican 
majority  in  that  senate  where  the  party  of  the  monarchy  had 
placed  all  their  hope.  The  consequence  will  be  that  after  January 
next  harmony  will  be  established  again  between  the  administrative 
powers  ;  the  government  will  be  able  to  act  with  unity,  and  there- 
fore with  energy. 

And  I  am  not,  I  think,  mistakenly  confident,  that  the  govern- 
ment's policy  will  remain,  as  heretofore,  a  moderate  one.  The 
republican  party  has  learned  discipline  and  self-government  during 
the  arduous  days  that  it  has  recently  seen  ;  it  is  wiser  than  it  was. 
One  need  not  go  very  far  for  the  proof  of  this  ;  read,  for  instance, 
the  two  volumes  which  M.  Jules  Simon  has  just  given  us,  under 
the  title, ' '  Le  Gouvernement  de  M.  Thiers. "  '  M.  Simon  was,  as  you 
will  remember,  a  leader  of  the  Opposition  under  the  empire  ;  dur- 
ing the  late  war  he  took  part  in  the  government  of  national  de- 
fense, and  after  it  he  was  one  of  M.  Thiers'  ministers  until  his  loss 
of  the  presidency  in  May,  1873.  Among  the  important  events 
which  he  describes  he  was  both  witness  and  actor,  and  in  his 
book  we  may  follow  the  reconstitution,  almost  from  day  to  day, 
of  a  ruined  country,  and  of  a  society  that  was  sundered  and  shat- 
tered by  a  civil  war  superadded  to  the  calamity  of  an  invading 
army.  This  reconstruction  was  directed  by  the  intelligence  and 
the  patriotism  of  M.  Thiers.  But  M.  Simon  does  not  declaim  ;  he 
lets  the  facts  speak,  and  he  presents  them  with  the  utmost  clear- 
ness. Life-like,  distinct,  devoid  of  showy  ornament,  the  figure  of  the 
great  citizen  stands  forth.  We  are  shown  its  piquant  originality, 
that  intense  southern  life  and  vivacity  which  made  his  conversation 
so  charming,  that  incessant  counterchange  of  quick  and  biting  wit 
with  kindness  and  spiritual  charm  which  characterized  him  in  the 
rapture  of  conversation,  and  which  made  his  saloji  the  center  of  the 
highest  intellectual  and  political  life  of  Paris,  and  therefore — may 
a  Parisian  say  it? — one  of  the  most  brilliant  foci  of  European 
civilization.  Many  of  my  readers  will  have  seen,  at  the  Exposition, 
the  noble  portrait  of  Thiers  by  Bonnat  ;  it  was  the  Thiers  of  great 
days,  the  days  of  tears  and  blood,  of  the  time  when  he  became  the 
savior  of  his  country.  Our  immeasurable  misfortune  was  scarcely 
greater  that  the  task  which  it  imposed  upon  him  ;  but  it  impressed 

'  Paris,  1878,  chez  Caiman  Levy,  2  vols,  in  8\ 
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Upon  him  the  true  stamp  of  greatness.  Those  who  care  to,  may 
read  in  M.  Simon's  book  with  what  energy  and  with  what  adroit- 
ness M.  Thiers  guided  the  half-foundering  ship  of  state  ;  and  how, 
after  having  crushed  the  communists,  he  employed  the  skill  of  a 
consummate  financier  to  hasten  the  payment  of  the  military 
ransom  and  to  strike  the  hour  of  his  country's  deliverance.  He 
knew,  as  having  been  himself  a  monarchist,  and  one  of  the 
founders,  in  1830,  of  constitutional  government,  that  only  the 
republic  had  the  power  to  save  France,  by  rescuing  her  from  the 
hands  of  the  three  dynastic  parties  who  would  have  quarreled  over 
the  shreds  of  her  garments. 

M.  Simon's  book  is  instructive,  too,  in  respect  to  the  intrigues 
of  these  dynastic  parties.  These  intrigues  had  an  ultramontane 
rehearsal,  a  circumstance  which,  as  you  say,  "brought  them  to 
grief  ;"  for  it  aroused  in  France  that  anti-clerical  sentiment  which 
has  been  one  of  her  passions  since  1789.  Monseigneur  Dupanloup, 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  who  died  very  recently,  was  one  of  the  most 
zealous  leaders  of  the  clerical  party,  and  one  of  the  most  original 
characters  of  our  time.  He  began  his  career  in  the  advanced  ranks 
of  liberal  Catholicism — the  Catholicism  of  Lacordaire  and  Monta- 
lembert,  and  in  council  he  was  a  chief  opponent  of  the  new  dogma. 
But  upon  its  proclamation  in  July,  1870,  he  accepted  it  ;  and  he 
became  from  that  time  onward  one  of  the  most  devoted  leaders  of 
the  reaction,  and  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  M.  Thiers,  whose 
friend  and  ally  he  had  formerly  been.  It  was  he  who  inspired  the 
coup,  happily  unsuccessful,  of  the  i6th  May.  By  the  irritating 
character  of  his  speeches  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  by  his 
episcopal  mandates,  which  were  political  pamphlets  rather,  he  did 
much  injury  to  his  church.  He  was  an  inexhaustible  writer  ;  he 
published  many  articles  upon  education,  and  a  multitude  of  contro- 
versial pamphlets.  His  last  polemic  campaign  was  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Voltaire  centenary,  last  spring.  He  then  quite  overstepped 
the  bounds  of  moderation.  He  was  not  content  to  protest, 
according  to  the  right  and  the  duty  of  his  position,  against  the 
great  satirist's  mockery  ;  he  covered  the  memory  of  the  man  with 
insults.  He  refused  to  recognize  what  Voltaire  had  done  for 
toleration  ;  he  overlooked  the  attenuating  circumstance  by  which 
any  impartial  man  must  judge  of  him,  namely,  that  in  France  the 
church,  in  the  eighteenth  century',  was  still  persecuting,  and  yet  with- 
out any  longer  believing  in  its  own  dogmas.  We  must  not  forget 
that  Voltaire  saw  Christianity  only  under  this  frightful  mask.     This 
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explains,  at  least,  though  it  does  not  justify,  his  hatred  of  Christi- 
anity ;  and  this  was  what  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  did  not  perceive. 
Monseigneur  Dupanloup  received  royal  obsequies,  and  yet  there 
was  a  mocker  near  his  funeral  car,  as  in  the  triumphal  processions  of 
ancient  Rome.  The  mocker  was  not  one  of  the  free-thinkers  with 
whom  he  had  fought  so  often  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  arch- 
priest  of  ultramontanism  itself,  the  famous  editor  of  V  Univers, 
M.  Louis  Veuillot.  M.  Veuillot  is  of  the  kind  who  do  not,  even, 
on  repentance,  pardon  the  sinner,  if  once  he  have  committed  the 
mortal  sin  of  resisting  the  usurpations  of  the  Roman  Church.  All 
of  Bishop  Dupanloup's  later  zeal  was  in  vain.  In  vain  had  he,  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  shaken  the  dust  from  his  feet  as 
he  turned  away  from  its  doors.  Had  not  those  doors  been  opened 
to  the  positivist  Littre  ?  In  vain,  during  the  second  half  of  a  long 
life,  had  he  fought  against  those  liberties  which  he  had  defended 
during  the  first.  Never,  to  the  last,  did  the  old  man  receive  full 
and  free  absolution  from  the  ultramontane  party.  The  cardinal's 
hat,  which  has  ornamented  some  very  dull  heads  in  our  day,  was 
refused  Monseigneur  Dupanloup  to  the  last  ;  and  the  Utiivers 
began  to  insult  his  memory  before  his  body  was  fairly  cold. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  his  changed  opinions  and  his  changing 
attitudes,  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  never  deserved  the  reproach  of 
duplicity.  It  was  not  the  man  but  the  situation  that  was  false. 
Monseigneur  Dupanloup  was  the  victim  of  the  system  of  au- 
thority that  he  defended  ;  when  that  authority  changed  its  char- 
acter, he,  too,  had  to  change.  A  hard  thing  it  is  to  find  one's 
self  the  satellite  of  an  errant  comet,  after  having  mistaken  it  for  a 
central  sun  !  The  Bishop  of  Orleans  was  all  passion,  emotion, 
feeling  ;  one  could  see  his  sanguine  temperament  in  his  very  com- 
plexion. During  the  late  war  he  showed  high  courage,  and  he  left 
an  unsullied  personal  reputation  behind  him.  He  was  a  true 
exponent  of  modern  liberal  Catholicism  ;  he  represented  its  varia- 
tions, its  contradictions  even,  during  his  long  career. 

What  divisions  exist  beneath  the  imposed  unity  of  this  great 
church  I  may  indicate  by  describing  a  discussion  that  followed  the 
Bishop  of  Orleans's  death  ;  a  controversy  rather  which  broke  out 
between  two  of  its  most  eminent  lay  members.  The  Comte 
de  Mun,  the  organizer  of  the  Catholic  Working-men's  Associa- 
tion in  France,  at  an  important  meeting  held  at  the  palace 
of  the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  saw  fit  to  explain  the  programme 
of    the    ultramontanes ;  and    he   did   no    less   than    to    propose    a 
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counter-revolution.  "We  must  organize,"  he  said,  "a  general 
crusade  against  modern  society  as  the  revolution  of  1789  has 
left  it  to  us."  His  opponent  was  the  Comte  de  Falloux,  a  for- 
mer associate  of  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert,  who.  as  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  for  nearly  thirty  years,  had  given  the  most 
valuable  services  to  his  church  by  carrying  through  the  law  which 
gives  to  her  the  main  direction  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
instruction  in  the  schools.  In  two  remarkable  letters  De  Falloux 
combated  the  gloomy  advice  of  De  Mun,  showing  that  the  surest 
way  for  Catholicism  to  injure  itself  was  to  declare  war  against  the 
society  in  which  it  must  exist.  His  prudence  is  called  apostasy  by 
the  ultramontane  journals.  The  controversy  is  not  yet  closed.  And 
thus  we  find  ourselves,  long  after  the  dispersal  of  the  council  which 
was  to  unify  every  thing  in  the  church,  still  in  the  presence  of  the 
diverse  tendencies  which  were  in  active  conflict  before  its  convo- 
cation. 

These  conflicts  offer  the  opportunity  for  publishing  the  excel- 
lent lectures  of  Pere  Hyacinthe,  delivered  in  Paris  last  June  to  great 
audiences  under  the  title  "La  Reforme  Catholique."  '  The  book 
is  a  remarkable  one,  even  if  judged  as  a  work  of  talent,  of  merely 
intellectual  ability.  There  are  not  in  all  France  two  preachers  who 
can  employ  in  their  discourses  such  breadth  and  power  of  diction, 
such  a  range  of  imagination,  reviving  the  great  scenes  of  Scripture, 
such  a  noble  sincerity,  putting  aside  concealment  like  a  garment, 
and  revealing  to  the  deepest  the  orator's  nature  ;  it  is  the  wind 
blowing  down  from  Carmel  or  Mount  Lebanon,  the  echo  and  the 
breath  of  antique  prophecy.  Not  yet,  indeed,  can  the  thoughts  of 
the  Pere  Hyacinthe  break  entirely  with  the  past,  with  the  church 
in  which  he  was  nurtured.  But  these  lectures  mark  a  long  step  in 
his  conception  of  Christianity.  In  them  he  breaks  finally  with  the 
papal  authority  ;  and  he  makes  his  position  broad  enough  to  meet 
that  of  the  Greek,  the  Anglican,  and  the  non-Roman  episcopal 
churches.  The  breadth  of  this  platform  gives  great  interest  to  the 
systematic  effort  which  he  is  about  commencing  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  his  views — a  new  Christian  propaganda.  He  will  not  only 
bear  good  witness  to  the  faith  ;  he  will,  I  am  confident,  rally 
around  him  a  considerable  number  of  Catholics  who  wish  to  escape 
a  condition  of  spiritual  slavery. 

^  "  La   Reforrae    Catholique."      Par    Hyacinthe    Loyson,    pretre.      Paris,    187S. 
Grassart. 
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I  may  notice,  without  quitting  the  province  of  religious  litera- 
ture, a  new  Review,  '*  La  Critique  religieuse."  It  is  established  by 
a  scholar  who  is  well  known  for  his  labors  in  metaphysics,  M. 
Renouvier  ;  a  man  whose  influence  is  sure  to  aid  that  gradual 
movement  toward  Protestantism  which  may  be  seen  among  some 
of  the  Old  Catholics.  The  new  review  has  been  thus  far  the  chief 
organ  of  this  tendency.  It  is  open  to  free  discussion,  especially 
by  those  who  seek  religious  forms  that  may  be  accordant  with 
liberal  instincts.  It  has  contained  several  important  papers  by 
M.  Renouvier,  and  it  may  be  noted  as  a  significant  sign  of  the 
times. 

The  new  discourses  of  M.  Ernest  Naville  may  be  mentioned 
before  I  pass  to  the  province  of  pure  literature.  They  are  seven  in 
number,  and  published  under  the  title  of  *'  Le  Christ  ;"  they  are  a 
worthy  pendant  to  M.  Naville's  excellent  lectures  on  Eternal 
Life  and  The  Father  ;  they  are  full  of  broad  and  elevated  feeling. 
Then  there  comes  from  the  government  press  a  very  handsome 
volume  on  "  Clement  Marot  and  the  Huguenot  Psalter,"  by  M.  O. 
Douen.  It  is  a  historic  study,  and  a  very  fruitful  one  ;  it  contains 
the  original  melodies  of  the  sacred  hymns  that  were  sung  by  tnc 
fathers  of  the  reformation  in  France. 

Of  works  of  learned  research,  especially  in  the  departments  of  lan- 
guage and  the  history  of  religion,  the  present  year  has  given  us  many. 
In  poetry  we  are  enriched  by  two  remarkable  books  ;  the  first  is  by 
Victor  Hugo,  the  tireless  author,  the  glorious  veteran  of  our  letters  ; 
it  is  called  "  Le  Pape"  (The  Pope's  Dream).  The  self-styled  vicar  of 
Christ,  sleeping  in  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  has  an  extraordinary 
dream.  He  is  actually  fulfilling  his  ordained  mission  ;  he  is  the 
helper  of  the  poor,  the  consoler  of  the  afflicted,  the  formidable 
adversary  of  all  the  Pharisees  ;  through  the  whole  world  he  goes  up 
and  down,  speaking  tender  words  of  charity,  clear  words  of  truth, 
which  fall  like  bolts  of  lightning  upon  the  crimes  of  society  and 
upon  "  those  that  sold  and  bought  in  the  temple."  Hugo  treats 
this  conception  with  wonderful  power.  One  wishes,  indeed,  that  he 
would  restrain  a  little  the  splendor  of  his  imagination,  that  he  would 
carry  his  pruning-hook  with  him  a  little  oftcner,  and  clip,  from 
time  to  time,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  his  fancies  ;  they  are  wilder 
and  more  profuse  than  the  trailers  of  an  Indian  forest. 

The  second  poem  to  which  I  have  made  reference  is  called 
"Justice;"  it  is  by  M.  Sully  Prudhomme,  a  young  writerwho  had 
belonged    heretofore    to  the  skeptics.     In  his  earlier  verses — and 
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they  were  beautiful  ones — he  had  described  those  gigantic  conflicts 
of  nature  and  natural  force  which  seem  almost  to  justify  the  law  of 
"  might  makes  right."  To  see  him  in  the  present  book  recognize 
the  ground  of  conscience  as  firm,  to  accept  the  absolute  morality  as 
a  basis  for  philosophy  and  religion,  is  indeed  a  cause  for  lively 
satisfaction. 

Materialism  and    fatalism,  on  the  other  hand,  form,  unhappily, 
the  inspiration  of  one  of  the  most   important  books  of  the  year — 
the  second  volume  of  M.  Taine's  great  work,  "  Les  Origines  de  la 
Soci6te  modeme. "     It  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  first  period  of  the 
French   revolution — the  period  which  begins  with  the  meeting  of 
the  states-general  in  May,  1789.     M.  Taine  is  one  of  our  most  bril- 
liant and  one  of  our  most  justly  celebrated  writers  ;  and  of  his  many 
works  the  most  important,  before  the  present  one,  was  his  "  History 
of  English  Literature,"  a  work  of  abundant  knowledge,  and  written 
in  his    own   nervous    and  glowing  style.      He  there   develops  his 
favorite    theories     respecting    the    dominating    influence    of    the 
environment  or  milieu  of  temperament  and  of  nutrition  even  in  the 
development  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  at  the  end  of  that   book  he 
writes  the  famous  phrase  :   "  Don't  let  loose  the  human  beast," 
Ne  Idchez  pas  la  bete  humaine.  Well,  the  strictest  rule  of  force  would 
indeed"  be  necessary  to  restrain  that  dangerous  animal  we  call  man, 
if  he  were  nothing  more  than  the  strongest  of  animals,  if  he  had 
no  God  and  no  conscience.     But  we  must  keep  M.  Taine's  view  in 
mind    if    we    would   understand  his    implacable    criticism    of    the 
French  revolution,  even  before  it  reached  the  terrible  crisis  of  1793. 
Benjamin  Constant  said,  and  very  truly,  that  between  materialism 
and  despotism  there  is  a  clear  and  a  secret  understanding.     This 
deep  saying  might  well  be  the  motto  of  M.  Taine's  new  volume. 
For  him  the  French  revolution  did  only  this  thing  :  it  unchained  the 
human  beast.     In  vain  did  M.  Taine,  in  his  first  volume  describe  the 
iniquities  of  the  old  regime,  the   system  which   loaded  the  people 
with   crushing   burdens:      In   the  present   volume  the    revolution 
seems  almost  an  effect  without  a  cause,  the  mere  outbreaking  of 
barbarism.       According   to    him,    it    is    definable,   in    brief,    as   a 
double  madness  ;  first,  an   intellectual  frenzy  on   the  part  of  the 
great   leaders  of  1789,  for  whom  M.  Taine  has  only  bitter  censure  ; 
and  second,  a  frenzy  of  the  blood   on   the  part  of  the  populace. 
He   pictures  the  privileged   classes  as  saints    misunderstood,   and 
passes    by    without    record    their   opposition    to  each    and    every 
reform,  their  intrigues,  and   their  compacts  with    foreigners.     He 
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draws  up  a  most  detailed  indictment  against  the  populace,  forget- 
ing  no  disturbance,  riot,  or  burned  chateau ;  but  he  says  nothing 
about  the  stratagems  plotted  by  the  court,  the  invitation  extended 
to  Europe  for  the  invasion  of  France.  For  Lafayette,  for  Mira- 
beau,  he  has  no  praise  ;  the  revolution  was  for  him  a  sabbat,  a  sort 
of  devil's  dance.  I  must  therefore  think  that  M.  Taine's  book,  in 
spite  of  his  great  talent,  essentially  falsifies  the  characters  of  the 
epoch  it  describes.  It  is  this  bias  which  has  made  its  success  with 
the  clerical  party.  That  party  has  forgiven  him  his  materialism 
in  gratitude  for  his  censure  of  the  revolution,  and  in  the  French 
Academy,  the  same  party,  during  the  past  summer,  sought  to  elect 
him  as  the  successor  to  the  chair  of  M.  Thiers.  Happily  the  effort 
failed  ;  the  veteran  M.  Henri  Martin  was  elected  instead.'  The 
choice  was  a  fair  expression  of  public  opinion  ;  he  is  a  truly  national 
historian.  He  is  just  bringing  out  the  first  volumes  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  his  "  History  of  France,"  which  bring  him  to  the  epoch 
so  unjustly  treated  by  M.  Taine. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  M.  Taine's 
volume  comes  one  from  M.  Renan,  a  book  of  similar  tendency  ;  it 
is  a  sort  of  a  politico-philosophic  drama,  inspired  by  the  same  dis- 
like of  democracy.  All  of  my  readers  know  the  character  of  that 
delicate  and  subtle  intelligence.  M.  Renan  has  but  one  cultus — 
the  worship  of  the  beautiful  ;  in  his  mind  the  moral,  the  religious, 
and  the  aesthetic  blend  with  each  other.  Intellectual  distinction  is 
his  ideal — that  distinction  which  belongs  to  a  refined  and  pensive 
skepticism  rather  than  to  a  mocking  one.  By  this  intellectual  tem- 
per he  is  an  aristocrat  to  his  fingers'  ends,  and  dislikes  the  pushing 
crowd  ;  the  butterfly  wings  of  culture  would  soon  lose  their  bloom 
in  the  homy-handed  grasp  of  democracy.  Well,  he  has  taken 
Shakespeare's  Caliban,  that  half-hewn  block,  that  partially 
emancipated  brute  who  seeks  to  injure  Prospero,  the  type  of  the 
chosen  spirits  who  reveal  the  wonders  of  science  and  of  beauty  to 
men,  and  he  uses  them  both  for  his  own  symbolism.  He  says 
that  democracy  destroys  intellectual  distinction  precisely  in  the 
ratio  by  which  it  elevates  the  intelligence  of  the  masses.  The 
m.asses,  he  says,  are  properly,  and  should  be  content  to  remain,  the 
fat  and  fertilized  soil  from  which  the  delicate  plant  of  high  intel- 
lectual culture  should  spring.     And  what  if  cultivation  should  fill 

'  M.  Taine    has    since   been  elected  (14th  November,  1378)  to   the   Academy,  re- 
placing the  late  M.  L.  de  Lomenie.     (Note  by  the  translator.) 
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the  fields  with   common    flowers?      What   would   become  of   the 
precious  plant  ? 

This  agreement,  in  their  antipathy  to  democracy,  between 
materialism  and  skepticism  is  sufficiently  remarkable  ;  and  the 
skepticism  of  M.  Renan  reminds  me  of  the  famous  critic  who 
had  preceded  him  on  the  same  road,  M.  Sainte-Beuve  (1804- 1869). 
Two  volumes  of  his  correspondence  hav^e  just  been  published  ; 
and  they  show  that  he  was  not  from  the  first  the  skeptic,  or,  rather, 
the  determined  materialist  which  he  became  during  his  later 
years.  The  interest  of  this  correspondence  is,  that  it  shows  us  the 
spiritual  histor>^  of  this  rare  intelligence,  among  the  most  eminent, 
both  by  the  range  and  accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  his  gift  of  in- 
sight, and  his  power  of  explaining  the  author  by  the  character  of  the 
man,  of  all  our  literary  critics.  In  the  letters  of  his  youth  w^e  find  a 
true  religious  fervor  ;  this  dies  out  during  the  active  controversies, 
political  and  literary,  that  belonged  to  the  closing  years  of  the  restora- 
tion. Then  he  takes  an  active  part  in  the  succeeding  poetic  movement 
upon  the  side  of  romanticism  ;  then,  after  the  revolution  of  1830, 
he  seems  to  return,  not  indeed  to  the  religious  feelings  of  his  early 
youth,  but  at  least  to  religious  sympathies.  It  was  then  that  he 
conceived  the  plan  of  his  excellent  "  Histoire  de  Port  Royal  ;"  in  it 
he  pays  a  magnificent  tribute  to  the  austere  school  of  Pascal  and  of 
St.  Cyran.  This  history  was  first  produced  in  the  form  of  lectures, 
which  he  was  called  to  deliver  at  Lausanne  ;  and  while  there  he 
established  an  acquaintance  with  Vinet,  the  eminent  Christian 
apologist.  The  letters  which  Sainte-Beuve  addressed  to  him  are 
here  published  ;  they  show  his  fullest  respect  not  only  for  the  man, 
but  for  his  particular  form  of  religious  faith,  which  was  broad  and 
fervent.  That  was  the  decisive  moment  in  the  history  of  the  great 
critic's  belief  ;  but  he  did  not  act  courageously.  The  subsequent 
letters  show  him  caught  up  by  the  tempests  of  life  in  the  capital, 
and  becoming  less  and  less  capable  of  accepting  a  religion  to  which 
the  ties  of  personal  admiration  will  not  long  hold  us.  But  it 
was  not  only  his  respect  for  the  religion  of  the  recluses  of  Port 
Royal  or  of  Vinet  that  he  lost  ;  he  gave  up,  also,  his  early  liberal 
views.  He  supported  the  regime  of  Napoleon  III.,  after  the  coup 
d'etat  of  December,  1851,  and  the  new  Caesar  rewarded  him  with  a 
senatorship.  His  "  Causeries  du  Lundi"  show  that  his  genius  was 
never  more  active  and  admirable  than  at  that  time.  His  letters 
prove  his  zeal  in  labors,  his  scholar's  conscience,  and  a  genuine 
goodness  of  heart  which   expressed   itself    in  generous    charities. 
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And  yet  he  soon  displayed  a  positive  hostility  to  Christianity. 
He  went  so  far  as  to  say,  for  instance,  that  the  symbol  of  the  cross 
should  be  replaced  by  that  of  the  magnetic  compass  ;  that  the 
emblems  of  devotion  were  destined  to  disappear  in  an  era  of  positive 
science.  Nothing  is  sadder  than  the  last  part  of  this  correspond- 
ence to  the  time  of  his  death.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  documents,  because  it  is  absolutely  sincere,  and  comes 
from  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  our  time.  Publications  of 
this  sort  abound  more  and  more  of  later  years.  Lam?rtine's 
correspondence  appeared  some  years  ago,  and  one  of  his  friends 
has  just  published  a  collection  of  his  political  discourses,  which 
shows  that  the  poet  had  sometimes  actually  prophetic  foresights  in 
regard  to  our  history.  Particularly  noticeable  are  the  discourses 
which  treat  of  controversies  turning  on  religion.  Lamartine  antici- 
pated the  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  perceiving  their  true 
solution — the  abrogation  of  the  concordats  and  the  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

Two  books  which  take  us  back  to  an  earlier  time  than  Lamar- 
tine have  just  appeared.  One  is  the  biography  of  a  friend  of 
Joseph  de  Maistre,  Comte  Costa  de  Beauregard.  He  was  a  man 
who  was  concerned  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  the  wars  of  the 
coalition  against  it  ;  he  was  a  true  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
true  both  to  his  faith  in  politics  and  in  religion,  but  with  a  pre- 
sentiment of  the  new  time.  The  other  is  a  book  on  the  Comte  de 
Tersen,  the  celebrated  friend  of  Marie  Antoinette  ;  it  is  published 
by  one  of  his  grand-nephews.  It  calls  up  before  us  the  image  of 
a  chivalrous  spirit  given  over  to  an  unavailing  struggle  with  the 
inevitable.  The  Comte  de  Tersen  did  not  attack  wind-mills  ;  he 
dashed  himself  against  that  terrible  monster,  the  revolution,  in  the 
day  of  its  triumph,  and  he  was  crushed.  His  efforts  to  save  the 
unhappy  queen  were  heroic.  The  letters  of  Marie  Antoinette  here 
given,  are,  however,  a  new  proof  of  the  understanding  between  the 
court  and  the  armies  of  the  coalition,  by  which  France  was  to  be 
given  over  to  foreign  power.  These  memoirs  give  valuable  data 
for  the  history  of  that  stormy  epoch. 

I  shall  endeavor  in   my  next  article   to  depict  the  imaginative 

literature  of  the  time. 

E.  DE  Pressense. 


RECOLLECTIONS     OF    MAZZINFS    VIEWS    ON 
RUSSIA  AND  THE    EAST. 

I. 

IN  trying  to  give  a  picture  of  the  "thoughts  and  actions"  of 
the  great  Italian  patriot  in  regard  to  Russia  and  the  questions 
of  the  East,  I  think  I  can  not  do  better  than  to  repeat,  in  the 
beginning,  a  few  Hnes  from  a  short  memoir  written  in  1872,  imme- 
diately after  his  death. 

"  At  the  fresh  grave  of  a  dear  friend,"  I  then  said,  "  whose  face  seems  yet 
present  with  us,  it  is  difficult  to  take  up  the  pen  for  critical  judgment  on  an  active 
political  life  extending  over  more  than  forty  years.  Here  lies  before  me  Mazzini's 
'  Roma  del  Popolo,'  in  which  he  had  just  run  a  tilt  against  Renan.  Here  is  his 
last  letter,  in  which  he  urgently  asks  for  an  opinion  about  the  march  of  affairs  in 
Germany.  Here  is  a  note  from  his  trusty  friend.  Repeating,  in  his  name,  the 
pressing  request,  she  adds  touching  greetings  of  his  own,  which  suddenly  bring 
up  his  whole  image.  .  .  .  It  is  not  easy,  with  such  surroundings,  to  overcome 
gnef  and  to  help  in  a  survey  of  his  wide  and  varied  labors." 

Then,  speaking  of  the  earliest  days  of  our  acquaintance,  which 
ripened  into  a  fourteen  years*  friendship,  during  which  we  were 
often  in  close  intercourse  on  matters  of  vital  concern  to  the  popular 
cause  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  the  memoir  thus  went  on  : 

"  When,  many  years  ago,  I  first  met  the  Italian  leader  in  London  after  the 
political  shipwreck  which  had  cast  so  many  exiles  on  the  shores  of  England,  it 
was  in  presence  of  Saffi,  his  co-triumvir  at  Rome.  Mazzini  was  then  still  in  the 
prime  of  manhood,  but  in  look  much  aged.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  opened  his 
lips  the  fire  of  his  eloquence  shed  a  ray  of  youth  over  his  wan  and  worn  features. 
He  made  a  startling  communication  to  me,  referring  to  a  war  scheme  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  of  equal  import  to  the  Italians  and  the  Germans.  The  interview  took 
place  at  a  friend's  house,  in  a  small,  dark,  corridor-like  room.  As  he  proceeded 
in  his  exposition  he  threw  in  remarks  of  a  more  pathetic  nature,  designating  the 
Man  of  December  as  '  Evil  Incarnate,'  He  spoke — as  I  afterwards  found  to  be 
his  habit — with  much  passion,  albeit  not  with  violence  ;  and  in  doing  so  his 
glance  actually  seemed  to  shine  through  the  dusk.  Many  of  the  ideas  which  were 
emitted  during  that  conversation  he  some  years  later  embodied  in  a  powerful 
'  Open  Letter,'  addressed  to  the  writer  of  this  article — '  On  Italy's  Position  to- 
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wards  Germany ' — and  which  to  me  constitutes  a  very  precious  early  token  of 
friendship.  In  that  first  interview  he  showed  himself  informed  of  a  scheme 
which  it  seemed  impossible  for  any  one  to  know  except  its  imperial  originator 
himself.  I  still  possess  the  record  of  that  first  communication,  the  only  one  of 
the  kind  I  have  ever  drawn  up,  so  extraordinary  did  it  appear  to  me  at  the  time  ; 
and  when  I  re-read  it  by  the  light  of  events,  I  found  it  verified  in  its  minutest  de- 
tails. On  several  decisive  occasions  he  proved  to  have  valuable  sources  at  his 
command  in  the  most  carefully-guarded  quarters.  The  whole  plan  of  the  Franco- 
Italian  war  of  1859  he  detailed  to  me  in  December,  1858.  He  was  equally  well 
acquainted  with  the  pourparlers  that  preceded  the  attack  of  Prussia  upon  the 
German  Confederation.  I  will  not  speak  of  other  matters,  such  as  the  last  rising 
in  Russian  Poland." 

An  impression,  I  fear,  has  been  created  of  late  as  though  Maz- 
zini,  owing  to  the  interest  he  took  in  the  so-called  Slavonian  move- 
ment, might  have  been  favorable  in  some  way  to  the  present  policy 
of  Russia — a  policy  which,  in  my  opinion,  can  not  but  give  rise  to 
the  gravest  dangers  for  the  security,  the  independence,  the  free- 
dom, and  the  culture  of  Europe.  I  believe  such  an  interpretation 
of  Mazzini's  thoughts  to  be  the  greatest  mistake  that  could 
possibly  be  made.  In  the  Memoir  above  mentioned  I  myself 
incidentally  stated  that  "  in  the  nationality  movements  of  the 
East  his  influence  was  occasionally  felt,"  and  that  "there  he 
entertained  views  which  the  majority  of  Hungarians,  Poles,  and 
Germans,  even  of  those  who  pursued  democratic  aims  similar  to 
his  own,  could  scarcely  approve  of."  Yet,  to  try  making  him  out 
a  possible  friend  of  Northern  autocracy  would  be  the  very  height 
of  misrepresentation.  I  rather  think  he  would,  in  the  situation  of 
these  days,  have  delivered  himself  in  the  spirit  of  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne's  nobly  indignant  '' Note  of  an  English  Republican  on 
the  Muscovite  Crusade."  Russian  immixtion  in  Eastern  affairs  the 
great  Italian  leader  looked  upon  as  utterly  fatal  to  freedom,  as  full 
of  perils  for  Europe.  To  keep  Russia  out  from  the  Danubian  coun- 
tries— not  to  promote  her  schemes  upon  Bulgaria,  Constantinople, 
and  the  Dardanelles — was  his  steadfast  aim.  This  I  will  prove  now 
from  documentary  evidence,  as  well  as  from  the  fullest  personal  rec- 
ollections. 

II. 

As  early  as  1832  Mazzini  wrote  the  following  in  an  essay  "  On 
Hungary  :* 

'  "  Deir  Ungheria.**     See  **  Scritti  Edit!  e  Inedltt  dl  Giuseppe  Mazzini."  vol  L 
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"  Hungary  seems  called  upon  to  play  a  weighty  part  among  the  forces  of  the 
future.  If,  to-day,  there  is  a  danger  of  invasions  and  of  conquests  which  might 
destroy  the  European  equilibrium,  it  is  in  the  North.  Russia  is  the  only  foe  which 
the  South  of  Europe  has  to  fear.  From  Catherine  II.  down  to  our  times  Russia 
has  pursued  restlessly,  and  with  success,  an  idea  of  aggrandizement  hostile  to 
Europe.  Like  a  sea  that  tears  and  saps  the  shore,  Russia  has,  step  by  step,  hol- 
lowed out,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  and  in  front,  the  territory  that  surrounds  her  ; 
and  now  she  glances  with  greedy  eyes  upon  the  south.  Dismembered  Poland, 
always  true  to  her  own  mission,  has  sought  to  place  a  sheltering  wall  between 
Russia  and  Europe.  But  the  barbarians  who  sit  in  the  cabinets  have  let  her  per- 
ish in  her  heroic  attempt,  without  understanding  that  at  Warsaw  the  whole  Euro- 
pean question  was  once  more  at  issue,  and  that  the  future  of  a  world  was  per- 
haps the  battle-stake  {che  V awenire  d'un  mondo  era  forse  prezzo  delta  battag- 
lid).  The  Ottoman  Empire  formed  another  powerful  barrier  hindering  Russia 
from  an  advance.  Hence  the  war  between  the  two  was  always  a  lively  one,  open 
or  covert.  Russia  felt  that  her  chief  enemy  was  at  Constantinople.  She  there- 
fore worked  for  a  diminution  of  his  forces  with  a  persistency  perhaps  unique  in 
the  annals  of  European  policy.  Making  use  of  religious  ties,  profiting  from 
germs  of  insurrection  which  lay  hidden  in  Greece,  raising  tumults  a?td  divisions 
■withi7i  Turkey,  and  availing  herself  of  the  ambition  or  the  fears  of  the  Pashas, 
Russia  has  not  allowed  a  single  moment  of  rest  to  the  Sultan.  .  .  .  Freed 
from  trammels  which  barred  her  path  ;  with  a  power  indirectly  stretching  over 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Bosnia,  Bulgaria,  and  Servia,  the  Russian  Empire  aims  at 
the  Adriatic  through  Herzegovina,  and  at  the  Mediterranean  by  means  of  Greece  ; 
.  .  .  .  aspiring  to  Hungary,  to  Transylvania,  to  Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  and 
threatening  to  raise,  by  a  general  appeal,  the  Slav  race  which  is  seething  in  Bohe- 
mia, in  Galicia,  ,in  the  Illyrian  provinces,  almost  over  the  whole  area  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions.  And  as  if  to  hold  out  a  warning  to  Europe,  the  population  of 
Russia  increases  rapidly,  in  an  extraordinary  proportion.  Forty  years  will  give  to 
Russia  a  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants." 

These  words  of  political  insight  and  wise  warning  were  written 
full  forty-five  years  ago.  They  still  apply  at  this  moment.  Like 
all  Continental  liberals,  radicals  and  republicans,  Mazzini  knew 
where  the  enemy  was  whose  barbarian  lust  of  power  hung  like  a 
storm-cloud  over  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe.  The  idea  of  allow- 
ing Russia  to  encroach  upon  the  Danube,  the  Balkan,  and  the 
Dardanelles  did  not  enter  his  mind.  He  knew  the  hollow 
hypocrisy  of  her  humanitarian  professions  ;  the  transparent  fraud 
of  tumults  got  up  by  her  paid  emissaries  for  the  sake  of  furthering 
her  territorial  aggression  against  Turkey  ;  the  insatiable  greed  of 
her  ambition,  which  involves  the  disintegration  of  Hungary,  aye, 
the  pushing  of  her  foreposts  into  the  very  center  of  Europe  ; 
the  colossal  danger  to  freedom  and  civilization  contained  in  Rus- 
sia's ceaseless  schemes  of  aggrandizement  ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the    perils    darkly    lowering    upon    Italian    nationality   from    the 
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attempted  advance  of  the  semi-Mongol  Czardom  towards  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean  side. 

He  understood  that  the  first  necessity  for  Europe  was  to  shield 
herself  against  such  an  inroad  of  the  successors  of  the  Golden 
Horde.  Hence  we  find  him  throughout  life  a  steadfast  champion 
of  the  reconstitution  of  Poland.  In  an  address  to  the  Poles  written 
in  1832,  in  the  name  of  a  propagandistic  league  called  "Young 
Italy,"  Mazzini  thus  addressed  the  people  at  whose  capital  the 
Czar's  arms  had  just  "  restored  order"  in  the  well-known  Muscovite 
style  :  "  Once  more  we  must  resume  our  journey  in  the  direction 
which  Nature  points  out  to  each  of  us  :  you,  with  united  Germany 
and  a  reconstituted  Hungary,  for  the  deliverance  of  the  north,  for 
the  civilization  of  the  Slav  race  ;  we,  with  France  and  Spain,  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  south." 

In  Mazzini's  view  it  was  Russia,  the  "  representative  of  despo- 
tism and  ferocity,"  ^  that  stood  in  need  of  being  freed  and  civilized. 
He  did  not  acknowledge  her  as  a  deliverer  or  a  bringer  of  culture. 
To  restrict  Russia's  boundaries  by  once  more  setting  up  the  Polish 
commonwealth — not  to  let  the  Czar  have  additional  territory  or 
influence  in  Bulgaria  or  at  the  Bosphorus — was  in  his  opinion  the 
rightful  thing  to  do.  Hence  the  first  paragraph  of  the  constitution 
of  an  enlarged  propagandistic  league  established  by  his  agency  in 
1834  ran  thus:  "Young  Germany,  Young  Poland,  and  Young 
Italy,  republican  associations  aiming  at  the  same  humanitarian 
object,  and  imbued  with  the  same  faith  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
progress,  form  a  pact  of  brotherhood,  now  and  forever,  for  all  that 
which  concerns  their  general  object."  This  desire  of  seeing  the 
area  of  Russian  power  curtailed  has  repeatedly  induced  Mazzini  to 
throw  the  weight  of  his  word  into  the  scale  whenever  the  question 
came  up  in  practical  shape.  Like  the  mass  of  Continental  demo- 
crats, he  personally  looked  forward  to  a  radical  reorganization  of 
the  East.  In  this  sense  he  often  spoke,  now  and  then  even  stand- 
ing widely  apart  in  his  views  from  those  of  his  friends  of  various 
nationalities.  But  as  soon  as  the  Russian  danger  appeared  he 
uniformly  sympathized  and  worked  with  those  who  wished  to  see  it 
fought  arms  in  hand. 

III. 

A  curious  programme  may  here  be  noticed,  which  one  of  the 
brothers     Bandiera     (whose    death    at    an    Austrian    gallows    was 
'  See  Letter  to  Leopardi,  the  member  of  the  Neapolitan  Committee,  1834. 
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brought  about  by  the  shameful  spy-system  of  Sir  James  Graham) 
drew  up  in  1844.  Mazzini  has  embodied  it  in  his  collected  works.' 
Amidst  various  fanciful  suggestions,  such  as  the  extension  of 
France  all  along  the  Rhine  and  over  Belgium,  and  the  enlargement 
of  Germany  by  Holland  and  the  Danish  continent,  Emilio  Ban- 
diera  proposed  that  Finland  should  once  more  be  handed  over  to 
Sweden,  and  Poland  be  reconstituted  as  an  independent  nation. 
He  even  hinted  at  the  desirability  of  dividing  Russia  proper  into 
two  states — in  accordance,  no  doubt,  with  the  differences  of  race 
and  of  general  aspirations  existing  between  the  great  Russians  of 
the  north  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Little  Russians,  Ruthenes, 
Cossacks,  and  Tatars  of  the  south,  on  the  other.  Mazzini  adds  that 
"  not  all  the  ideas  on  European  reconstruction  embodied  in  that 
fragment  are  perhaps  true,"  but  that  a  spirit  of  just  appreciation 
of  the  tendencies  of  the  future  can  be  traced  in  it.  The  severance 
of  Finland  from  the  Muscovite  empire,  with  which  it  has  no 
affinity,  either  of  speech  or  history,  and  the  reconstitution  of 
Poland,  are  certainly  not  among  the  ideas  which  Mazzini  rejected. 

Hungary,  as  seen  by  the  extracts  given  above,  occupied  from 
early  days  a  large  place  in  his  thoughts.  To  her  struggles,  which 
were  the  struggles  of  the  Magyar,  not  of  the  Slav^  race,  he  referred 
over  and  over  again  in  his  public  appeals.  The  heroic  Magyar 
rising  of  1848-49  could  not  but  deeply  impress  one  who  during  all 
his  life  preached  devoted  action.  The  Russian  intervention  in 
Hungary — an  inter\^ention  of  a  so-called  Slavonian  power  against 
the  nearest  kinsmen  of  the  Turks — Mazzini  loathed  as  a  crime 
and  as  a  danger.  When  the  French  troops  in  1849  niarched  to 
the  assault  of  Rome  he  reminded  them  that  "the  Russians,  the 
men  of  181 5,  were  at  the  same  time  attacking  Hungary,  with  an 
ulterior  aim  against  France."  '  In  the  protest  handed  by  him,  as 
a  triumvir  of  the  Roman  Republic,  to  the  Assembly,  against  the 
proposal  of  a  capitulation,  he  pointed  to  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  records  of  Hungary  as  a  means  of  rousing  the  sinking 
hopes  of  the  defenders  of  Rome.  In  a  "  Letter  to  the  French 
Ministry,"  written  in  September,  1849,  ^^  complained  that  France 
had  lowered  herself  to  the  part  of  an  executioner,  by  helping  to 
carry  out  despotic  designs  which  struck  Italian  nationality  in  the 
front,  whilst  stabbing  Hungary  in  the  back  for  the  pleasure  of 
Austria  and   the    Czar.      In  a  "Letter  to    the    President   of    the 

'  Vol.  v.,  p.  338. 

'  *'  Appeal  to  the  Soldiers  of  the  French  Republic,"  May  loth,  1849. 
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French  Republic,"  dated  December,  1850,  he  again  denounced  the 
indifference  which  had  allowed  the  Russian  invasion  of  Hungary 
to  be  perpetrated  with  impunity. 

Now,  be  it  well  kept  in  mind  that  the  Hungarian  movements 
against  Habsburg  tyranny  were  always  movements  of  the  Mag>ar 
nationality,  which  is  at  once  the  central  race  and  the  political  back- 
bone of  the  Hungarian  commonwealth.  During  these  movements 
the  Magyars  generally  had  to  struggle  against  government  despotism 
on  the  one  hand  and  against  Vendeean  counter-insurrections  of 
the  Slav  or  Wallach  tribes  on  the  other — counter-insurrections 
fostered  by  Habsburg  guile,  or  by  the  joint  intrigues  of  Austrian 
and  Russian  emissaries.  For  Magyar  patriotism,  as  against  the 
Habsburgs,  the  Romanoffs,  and  their  Slav  and  Wallachian  tools, 
Mazzini  consequently  expressed  hearty  interest  and  good-will.  He 
did  not  countenance  the  attack  of  the  Czar  upon  the  Hungarian 
commonwealth,  though  there  were  writers  already  then,  who 
endeavored  to  poison  public  opinion  by  representing  Russia  as  the 
champion  of  Slavdom  against  "  Asiatic  nomads  encamped  in 
Europe" — namely,  the  Magyars  ! 

IV. 

In  one  of  the  most  memorable  historical  crises,  in  1853,  when 
the  question  of  the  armed  co-operation  of  England  with  Turkey 
hung  in  the  balance,  Mazzini  energetically  declared  for  war  against 
Russia.  He  did  not  believe  the  Czar's  flimsy  pretext  of  bettering 
the  lot  of  the  poor  Christians  in  the  East.  He  was  not  deluded  by 
the  reports  of  Turkish  atrocities  into  a  wish  of  saddling  Europe 
with  the  supreme  atrocity  of  a  Russian  attempt  at  universal 
dominion.  He  did  not  counsel  the  "  coercion"  of  the  Turk  either 
by  united  Europe  or  by  an  alliance  between  this  country  and 
Russia.  No  ;  he  was  for  war  against  Russia.  Those  were  the 
unreformed  days  of  the  Porte.  No  political  equality  of  races  and 
creeds  had  then  been  decreed.  No  Softa  risings  had  occurred  at 
Constantinople,  leading  to  the  successive  overthrow  of  Sultans. 
No  Ottoman  Parliament  had  yet  met,  in  which  Mohammedans, 
Christians  of  various  denominations,  and  Jews  sat  side  by  side, 
amending  government  bills  in  the  unexpected  spirit  of  a  liberal 
opposition.  Yet  *' war— war— war  against  Russia  !"  was  Mazzini's 
programme.  Before  all,  he  wished  to  keep  out  the  prowling  wolves 
that  came  from  the  dark  forest  of  ambitious  despotism  and  the 
dreary  steppes  of  level  slavery. 
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An  endeavor  has  of  late  been  made,  by  some  who  try  to  repre- 
sent  the  Czar  as  the  chosen  vessel  of  the  emancipation  of  the  East, 
to  represent  the  war  of  the  Western  Powers  in  1854-56  as  the  mere 
outcome  of  a  designing  statecraft.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  English  Government  had  positively  to  be  driven 
into  that  war.  It  certainly  did  not  design  it.  When  Nicholas  sent 
his  peremptory  order  to  Constantinople  he  reckoned  upon  Austria 
being  neutralized  through  the  obligation  the  House  of  Habsburg 
owed  him  for  the  overthrow  of  Hungarian  freedom.  Germany  at 
large  he  assumed  would  be  kept  in  a  state  of  benevolent  neutrality 
towards  him  through  the  fear  of  her  princes,  then  just  saved  from 
revolution,  as  well  as  through  the  special  family  ties  which  linked 
together  the  Romanoffs  and  the  Hohenzollern.  As  to  England, 
he  thought  he  had  fully  secured  her  by  "  cecher  Aberdeen^  What- 
ever misgivings  still  haunted  his  mind  were  allayed  by  a  soft 
message  of  absolute  non-intervention  from  a  peace  society  and 
from  some  spokesmen  of  the  Manchester  school,  whose  influence 
in  his  reckless  eagerness  he  absurdly  overrated.  He  had  not  taken 
into  account  the  political  intellect  and  indignant  feelings  of  the 
patriotic  mass  of  English  Liberals,  and  so  he  rushed  headlong 
upon  his  well-merited  fate. 

So  strong  were  these  feelings  that  the  heart  of  the  most 
advanced  English  and  Continental  democracy  beat  with  the  greatest 
ardor  for  war  against  the  wanton  aggressor.  Not  a  mere  cabinet 
war,  certainly,  was  their  desire  ;  but  a  war  which  would  so  cripple 
the  power  of  the  Czar  as  to  enable  downtrodden  nationalities  in  the 
great  political  prison-house  over  which  he  held  sway  to  raise  them- 
selves once  more  to  independence  and  self-government.  Even  the 
fact  of  French  military  power  being  then  under  the  command  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  whose  foul  December  deed  every  righteous  man 
had  branded  as  the  most  loathsome  crime  for  ages  past,  was  unable 
to  turn  away  the  popular  parties  from  the  pursuance  of  what  was 
looked  upon  by  them  as  a  necessary  act  of  European  defence.  A 
dangerous  irruption  had  to  be  met.     All  hands  were  wanted. 

English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Hungarian,  Polish  democrats 
were  agreed  on  that  point.  This  concord  came  out  strikingly  dur- 
ing the  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Polish  Revolution,  held  at 
Hanover  Square  Rooms  before  a  vast  and  enthusiastic  audience,  on 
November  29th,  1853.  Mazzini's  voice,  though  he  lay  suffering,  did 
not  fail  to  make  itself  heard  on  that  occasion  by  a  letter  written  in 
terms  the  energy  of  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  equal. 
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No  maudlin  sympathy  was  expressed  then  for  the  Czar-Pope — 
that  *'  Dalai-Lama  in  uniform  and  jack-boots,"  who  aimed  at  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  under  the  mask  of  a  champion  of 
oppressed  Christians  in  Turkey.  All  freedom-loving  nations 
spurned  his  false  tournament.  The  Hungarian  remembered  too 
well  how  his  own  national  right  and  liberty  had  been  speared  in 
1849  t>y  the  Cossack  lance.  The  Pole  thought  of  the  gibbets  and 
the  rivers  of  blood  which  had  served  to  martyrize  the  scarcely 
recovered  independence  of  his  commonwealth  under  Czar 
Nicholas  in  183 1.  The  Italian  felt  that  Russia  at  the  Dardanelles 
would  be  a  huge,  glowering  incubus  on  the  Mediterranean  nations. 
The  Frenchman  instinctively  shrunk  from  Russia  as  from  the 
presiding  evil  genius  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  Englishman  saw 
in  the  White  Czar  both  the  enemy  of  representative  government 
and  a  wily,  steadily  advancing  foe  of  British  rule  in  India.  Ger 
man  liberals  and  democrats,  after  having  fought  against  tyranny 
on  the  barricades  of  Berlin,  in  the  streets  of  Vienna,  in  the  capital 
of  Saxony,  and  on  the  blood-soaked  battle-fields  of  Baden-Baden, 
turned  away  in  disgust  from  the  idea  of  seeing  a  blighting 
autocracy  which  enveloped  every  court  of  their  prince-ridden 
country,  in  icy  embrace  extended  over  the  East  and  along  the 
Danube,  that  great  artery  of  the  south  of  their  Fatherland.  In 
short,  Czardom  was  looked  upon  as  hostis  huniani  generis.  The 
prayer  of  the  world  was,  not  that  this  lupine  mummery  of  a  crusade 
should  enter  the  Church  of  Hagia  Sophia,  but  that  the  new 
Scourge  of  God  should  find  his  Catalaunian  fields. 


V. 

Under  such  auspices  the  Polish  anniversary  celebration  took 
place,  where  Mazzini's  words  were  to  be  read.  Having  arrived  in 
London  towards  the  end  of  the  previous  year,  I  had  begun  my 
first  literary  labors  in  the  English  tongue  with  a  publication  entitled 
"  The  Universal  Empire  of  the  Cossacks,"  which  gave  a  historical 
survey  of  Russian  aggression  from  the  earliest  times,  and  which 
called  upon  Europe  to  unite  in  defence. 

So  thoroughly  at  one  were  the  views  and  sentiments  in  the 
ranks  of  democracy,  that  in  a  meeting  composed  as  tiie  one  at  Han- 
over Square  Rooms  was,  even  Alexander  Hcrzcn  had  to  fall  in  with 
them,  though,  under  apparently  revolutionary  colors,  he   at   heart 
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favored  the  extension  of  Russian  power  to  Constantinople.*  With 
reference  to  the  Czar,  he  could  not  help  saying  :  *'  At  last,  thank 
God  !  his  head  is  turned,  and  for  once  he  thinks  that  he  is  really 
the  arbiter  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  ;  so  he  descends  into  the  arena. 
Well,  what  has  he  done  after  all  his  noise  and  ultimatum,  and 
Menchikoff  and  Gortchakoff,  and  manifestoes  from  the  Bible  and 
texts  from  the  Treaty  of  Kutchuk  Kainardji  ?  All  he  has 
managed  to  do  for  the  orthodox  church  has  been  to  get  himself 
well  beaten  by  Omar  Pasha  and  to  pick  the  pocket  of  a  poor  Wal- 
lachian  Hospodar.  Events  may  change,  but  the  honors  remain 
with  Abdul  Medjid." 

Mr.  W.  J.  Linton,  the  editor  of    The  English  Republic  and  a 
friend  of  Mazzini,  exclaimed  at  the  same  meeting  : 

"  War,  war  against  the  Czar  !  War  against  despotism  !  War  against  wrong  ! 
What  other  can  be  the  duty  of  England,  the  duty  of  every  nation  ?  .  .  .  There 
was  a  time  when  England  was  so  organized  ;  when  Vane  sate  at  her  council- 
board  ;  when  Milton  spoke  her  will,  and  Blake  and  Cromwell  did  it.  In  the  day 
when  England  had  an  honest  government  and  men  for  rulers,  a  far  less  wrong 
than  this  invasion  of  Turkey  had  kindled  such  a  beacon  on  her  white-faced  cliffs 
as  should  have  lit  the  remotest  lands  along  their  path  of  vengeance.  .  .  .  We 
are  not  a  people  of  dastards.  There  is  a  heart,  I  believe,  even  under  the  sleekest 
broadcloth  ;  I  know  there  is  under  the  worst  coat  of  the  working-man.  I  am  here 
to-night  to  say  that  the  true-hearted,  honest  workzng-men  of  England  have  but 
one  wish  in  this  matter  ;  that  their  word  is  mine  ;  that  their  voice  is  unanimous 
for  war.  War  against  the  Czar  !  War  for  European  freedom  \  I  believe  that 
every  patriot  soul  in  England  is  eager  for  this  righteous  war.  I  believe  that  if  our 
government  dared  ask  the  people's  will,  that  word  '  War  '  would  be  so  thundered 
back,  the  very  reverberation  would  shake  them  from  their  seats." 

German,  Polish,  Hungarian,  Italian,  French  speakers,  some  of 
whom  had  filled  parliamentary  or  governmental  positions,  followed 
in  a  similar  strain.     Dr.  Ronay,  a  Hungarian  clergyman,  said  : 

"  The  Padishah,  the  only  European  prince  who  does  not  profess  Christianity, 
and  yet  the  only  one  who  faithfully  and  fearlessly  fulfills  the  injunctions  of  Christi- 
anity, has  drawn  his  victorious  sword.  What  will  be  the  result  ?  The  Sultan 
can  stand  against  his  enemies,  but  he  can  not  stand  against  his  friends.  The 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  arrangement  of  Eastern  affairs  is,  that  the  Sultan  has 
only  one  Constantinople,  instead  of  five.  Had  he  five,  each  of  his  faithful  friends, 
and  each  of  the  spotless  defenders  of  the  Christian  faith,  would  take  one,  and  drive 
him  back,  no  matter  where — perhaps  into  the  barren  wilds  of  Siberia."  (Turning 
to  the  Poles,  and  speaking  in  Latin,  Dr.  Ronay  went  on  :)  "  What  should  I  say 
to  you,  brethren,  on  this  solemn  day  ?  Whilst  with  one  hand  we  perform  the 
funeral  rites  for  those  who  fell  gloriously  for  their  country,  with  the  other  let  us 

*  See  his  "  Vou  manderen  Ufer,"  and  his  writings  in  L' Homme. 
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uplift  the  arms  and  ensigns  of  Freedom,  so  that,  inspired  with  the  heroic  spirit  of 
the  Turks,  we  may  lay  down  our  lives  and  give  our  blood  for  our  country  !" 

Ledru-RoUin,  the  fellow-worker  of  Mazzini,  speaking  of  the 
Czar,  said  : 

"  Who  is  this  man  ?  The  highest  expression  of  savage  despotism,  whom  for 
twenty  years  the  tyrants  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  their  regulator  and 
their  Nestor.  Do  I  say  :  this  '  man  '  ?  I  should  say,  this  God  ;  for  in  his  bound- 
less pride  he  has  declared  himself  to  be  God.  I  quote  from  the  catechism  used 
throughout  his  vast  empire.  There  we  read  :  '  The  Czar  is  the  vicegerent  and 
administrator  of  God,  who  executes  the  Divine  command.  Therefore,  disobe- 
dience to  the  Czar  is  the  same  as  disobedience  to  God  himself,  who  will  reward  us 
in  the  world  to  come  for  the  worship  and  obedience  we  render  to  the  Czar,  and 
punish  us  severely  with  punishments  everlasting  into  eternity,  should  we  disobey 
and  neglect  to  worship  him.  God  ordains  us  to  love  and  obey  the  Czar,  not  from 
worldly  considerations,  but  from  fear  of  the  final  judgment,  (Long  and  loud 
laughter.)  You  have  reason  to  laugh.  This  is  the  very  height  of  madness.  It  is 
Heliogabalus  proclaiming  himself  the  heir  of  the  sun.  It  is  Alexander  ordering 
himself  to  be  adored  at  Babylon  ;  Alexander,  less  the  genius  and  the  greatness  ; 
Alexander  simply  gone  mad." 

This  utterance  strangely  brings  to  mind  the  figure  of  another 
Alexander — the  "■  Divine  figure  from  the  North,"  of  which  we  heard 
so  much  at  the  beginning  of  the  recent  war. 

In  these  days  of  polite  compliments  to  an  unrelenting  autocrat, 
who  like  his  gloomy  predecessor  has  deeply  imbrued  his  hands  in 
Polish  blood,  committing  unspeakable  atrocities  ;  who  only  emanci- 
pated the  serf  when  he  could  thereby  traverse  a  movement  for 
representative  government  ;  and  whose  generals  give  orders  against 
a  people  defending  its  independence  to  this  effect  :  "  Kill  them  all ! 
Spare  neither  age  nor  sex  /"  I  have  by  far  not  chosen  the  strongest 
passages  from  the  speeches  of  Mazzini's  associates,  lest  the  sudden 
shock  should  be  too  much  for  tender  nerves.  As  to  the  "  apostle 
of  the  great  idea  "  (a  name  given  in  fond  reverence  to  Mazzini  by 
his  most  enthusiastic  disciples),  he  expressed  himself  in  1853  in  his 
,  usual  firm  tone.  In  an  address  to  the  Polish  Democratic  Committee 
read  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  he  said  : 

*'  Stand  up  resolutely  on  the  high  ground  which  befits  our  cause  and  the 
frank,  straightforward  men  whom  you  want  to  become  its  supporters.  Do  not 
narrow  the  question  to  the  proportion  of  an  interest.  Speak  to  them  of  duty  I 
You  are  sure  of  having  your  appeal  responded  to.  There  is  still  lurking  within 
the  soul  of  every  honest  British  citizen  a  spark  of  the  old  fire  which  burned  in  the 
hearts  of  Milton  and  Cromwell.  Stir  it  up  boldly,  and  never  fear.  The  people 
for  whom  Nelson  had  no  other  speech  th^m  the  concise  one,  '  England  expects  to- 
day every  man  to  do  his  duty.'  has  not  been,  can  not  be,  corrupted  by  the  crooked. 
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weak,  immoral  policy  of  diplomacy.     Speak  to  them  of  duty  1      Tell  them  that 
their  actual  duty  is  war.     War,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  \vhether  Europe 
is  to  be  given  up  defenceless  to  the  successive  encroachments  of  despotism,  or  to 
be  the  free,  orderly,  peacefully-progressing  God's  Europe.     War,  for  the  purpose 
of  solving,  once  for  all,  the  problem  of  ages — whether  man  is  to  be  a  passive  slave, 
trampled  upon  by  brutal,  organized  force,  or  a  free  agent,  responsible  for  his  own 
actions  before  his  Maker  and  his  fellow-brothers.     War,  because  it  is  a  sin  and  a 
shame  that  interference  should  be  always  allowed  to  despots  for  evil-doing ,  never 
applied  by  the  good  and  free  to  the  improvement  or  protection  of  the  nations. 
War,  because  it  is  unworthy  of  England  to  stand  impassive  by  a  murderous 
conflict,  and  to  repeat  the  words  of  the  accursed  :  '  Am   I  my  brother's  keeper  ? ' 
W^ar,  because  it  is  never  too  late  for  expiating  ;  and  an  expiation  is  wanted  for 
the    sinful,   unprincipled,    un-English    policy    which    immovably  saw — nay,   lent 
directly  or  indirectly  an  arm  to — the  fall  of  Poland,  the  fall  of  Hungary,  the  fall  of 
Venice,  the  fall  of  Rome.     W^ar,  for  the  noble  aim  of  seeing  truth  and  right  re- 
stored, tyranny  stopped  ifi  its  reckless  career.     ,     .     .    War  is,  to  all  probability, 
unavoidable.     .     .     .     Let  it  be  the  war  of  England,  not  of  Lord  Clarendon  and 
Lord  Aberdeen  !" 

Thus,  in  highly-wrought  language  of  religious  fervor — somewhat 
different  in  wording  from  that  of  European  democracy,  in  which 
the  free-thinking  views  had  the  upper  hand,  but  still  fully  at  one 
with  the  political  wishes  of  the  popular  parties  of  all  Europe — did 
Joseph  Mazzini  preach,  in  a  twelve  times  repeated  war-cry,  the 
European  duty  of  opposing  Russia's  attack  upon  Turkey  by  force 
of  arms.     Such  was  his  notion  of  a  crusade  for  humanity. 


VI. 

Mazzini's  letter  had  been  conveyed  to  those  assembled  at 
Hanover  Square  Rooms  under  the  address  of  Stanislaus  Worczei, 
the  aged  Polish  ex-Senator,  w^ho  took  the  chair  at  the  meeting.  In 
another  letter,  also  read  on  that  occasion,  the  Italian  leader  brought 
to  mind  that,  so  far  back  as  1831,  "an  oath  of  brotherhood  had 
been  pronounced  between  Italy  and  Poland  ;"  and  he  expressed  a 
desire  that  Poles  and  Hungarians  should  use  this  opportunity  of 
Russia's  attack  upon  Turkey  for  a  rising  of  their  own,  so  as  to 
achieve  their  independence. 

Mazzini  being  in  co-operation  in  those  days  with  Kossuth,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  in  what  sense  Hungarian  independence  must 
have  been  understood  between  the  two  exiled  leaders.  When 
Kossuth  still  was  at  Kutayah,  in  the  honorable  captivity  or  custody 
of  the  Turks,  Mazzini  sent  an  emissary,  Adriano  Lemmi,  to  him, 
for  the  object  of  "  initiating  a  pact  of  action  between  Hungary  and 
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Italy."  '  That  pact  was  to  hold  good  for  the  mutual  purpose  of 
future  national  risings.  It  is  well  known  with  what  bitter  energy 
Kossuth  attacked,  in  his  speeches  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States,  both  Russia  and  the  Slavonian  intriguers  against  the  integrity 
of  his  own  nation.  At  the  London  Guildhall  Kossuth  had  said  in 
185 1  :  '*  What  is  the  principle  of  all  evil  in  Europe  ?  T/ie  encroach- 
ing spirit  of  Russia  !  And  by  what  power  has  Russia  become  so 
mighty  ?  By  its  arms  }  No.  The  arms  of  Russia  are  below  those 
of  many  powers.  It  has  become  almost  omnipotent — at  least  very 
dangerous  to  liberty — by  diplomatic  intrigues."  Of  the  extreme 
nationality  doctrine  which  aimed  at  the  dissolution  or  the  Slavon- 
ization  of  Hungary  he  said,  in  a  speech  at  the  banquet  of  the 
press  at  New  York:  "And  do  you  know,  gentlemen,  whence 
this  absurd  theory  sprang  up  on  the  European  continent  ?  It  was 
the  idea  of  Pan-Slavism — that  is,  the  idea  that  the  mighty  stock  of 
Slavonic  races  is  called  to  rule  the  world  as  once  the  Roman  did. 
It  was  a  Russian  plot — and  it  was  a  dark  design  to  make  out  of 
national  feelings  a  tool  to  Russian  preponderance  over  the  world." " 

Even  as  Kossuth,  so  also  did  Mazzini,  during  the  war  of  1853- 
56,  follow  with  interest  the  Turkish  successes.  Both,  however, 
wished  for  a  more  resolute  assault  upon  Russia,  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies,  by  way  of  Poland.  Against  Austria,  Mazzini  brought  the 
charge  that  she  was  preventing  the  more  effectual  overthrow  of  the 
Czar's  armies  by  her  double-dealing  policy.^  This  advice  was 
that  the  attempt  in  the  Crimea  should  be  abandoned,  and  Russia 
be  attacked  in  her  more  vulnerable  parts  near  the  Pruth  and  the 
Baltic*  He  gave  similar  counsel  in  a  reply  to  the  Newcastle 
Committee  in  June,  1855.  In  a  long  letter  to  the  Daily  News  in 
July,  1855,  he  entered  largely  into  an  exposition  as  to  the  best 
way  of  striking  an  effective  blow  against  Russia  in  Podolia  and 
Lithuania. 

When  the  war  was  over  he  turned  back,  in  some  measure,  to 
his  more  theoretical  views  as  to  a  future  constitution  of  the  East. 
At  that  time  (1857)  he  wrote  some  of  those  "•  Slavonian  Letters," 
short  extracts  from  which  have  been  published  lately  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review.     They  originally  appeared  in  the  Italia  del  Popolo^ 

'  See  "  Ccnni  Biografici  e  Storici,"  by  Aurelio  Saffi,  in  Mazzini's  works,  vol.  v. 
-'See  "  Speeches  of  Kossuth,"  edited  by  Francis  W.  Newman. 
'  Letter  to  Mr.    P.   A.  Taylor,  Chairman  of  the  Society  of  the   Friends  of  Italy, 
March,   1855. 

*  See  Letter  to  the  Polish  Committee  in  London,  December,  1854. 
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under  the  signature  "Y."  In  the  Italian  reprint  made  of 
them  in  the  present  year  at  Rome  it  is  stated  in  a  foot-note  that 
they  were  "  dictated  by  G.  Mazzini. "  I  will  come  to  their  tenor 
at  the  end  of  this  essay.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  aver  that 
they,  too,  contain  the  most  energetic  condemnation  of  Russian 
policy  ;  of  "  the  absurd  designs  of  a  Pan-Slavism,  the  center  of 
which  would  be  the  Czar  ;"  as  well  as  of  that  peace-at-any-price 
school  whose  untimely  and  reprehensible  utterances  encouraged,  in 
Mazzini's  opinion,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  the  war.  These  and 
other  passages  are  not  in  the  translation  published  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review. 

VII. 

When,  in  1858,  the  Russian  question  once  more  threatened  to 
take  a  practical  shape  Mazzini  reoccupied  the  old  ground  of  his 
opposition  to  Muscovite  intervention  in  the  East. 

It  was  in  December  of  that  year — before  Louis  Napoleon's 
famous  New  Year's  harangue  to  the  Austrian  ambassador.  Baron 
Hiibner — that  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  Mazzini  on  the 
European  situation  and  the  means  of  organizing  the  democratic 
party  on  a  larger  scale.  A  great  number  of  questions  were  dis- 
cussed, so  as  to  bring  about  a  closer  co-operation  between  the 
Italian  and  German  democratic  propaganda.  At  that  time  I  had 
been  empowered  by  a  number  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  German 
revolution  to  act  m  their  name  for  the  furtherance  of  the  national 
and  republican  cause.  Prints  destined  to  revive  the  popular  spirit 
of  1848-49  had  been  largely  circulated  in  our  country  by  trusty 
agents,  in  a  manner  apt  to  elude  the  Argus-eyed  vigilance  of  a 
jealous  system  of  reaction.  It  is  difficult  for  the  present  genera- 
tion to  imagine  the  cruelly  terroristic  character  of  the  governments 
of  those  days.  All  the  more  was  it  desirable  that  men  who  yet  felt 
it  their  duty  to  work  for  the  cause  of  freedom  should  draw  more 
closely  together. 

To  Napoleon  III.,  then  in  the  heyday  of  his  tyrannic  violence, 
a  terrible  warning  had  been  given  by  Felice  Orsini.  Few  if  any 
could  have  suspected  then,  under  the  quiet,  dignified  bearing  of  a 
man  hailing  from  a  historical  family,  the  wild  resolution  of  a  would- 
be  slayer  of  the  French  Caesar.  When  on  a  dreary  winter  morning, 
amidst  the  silent  dropping  of  snowflakes,  the  knife  of  the  guillotine 
fell  on  the  neck  of  that  Roman  exile,  Napoleon's  power  seemed 
still  more  firmly  rooted.     Yet  he,  all  the  while,  shifted   uneasily  on 
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his  throne.  From  that  day  he  brooded  over  a  scheme  which,  while 
shielding  him  against  the  recurrence  of  similar  attempts,  was  to 
give  a  fresh  lease  to  his  personal  influence  over  the  destinies  of 
Europe. 

"  Next  spring,"  Mazzini  said  to  me  then,  in  the  most  positive 
terms,  **  we  have  to  expect  a  commotion  and  a  war  in  Italy.  The 
plan  is  to  tear  away  Lombardy  from  the  Austrian  Empire  by  a 
joint  attack  upon  the  latter  upon  the  part  of  France  and  Russia. 
Napoleon  and  Alexander  mean  to  combine.  This  war  will,  of 
course,  not  be  a  war  for  Italian  freedom.  It  is  a  horrible  chaos,  a 
dishonoring  war — dishonoring  even  for  ourselves  {iin  affretix 
gdchis,  une  guerre  deskonorante,  deshonorante  meme  pour  jioiis). 
What  can  be  done  among  you  in  the  face  of  this  situation  ?" 

I  replied  that  the  elements  for  a  new  popular  rising  were  not 
ripe  yet  in  Germany,  after  the  sanguinary  overthrow  of  a  revolution 
which  had  led  to  the  exile  of  a  vastly  larger  number  of  men  among 
us  than  had  ever  been  driven  forth  from  France  or  Poland  in  con- 
sequence of  the  most  fearful  reactions.  '*  The  only  part  of  Ger- 
many," I  said,  "where  an  independent  rising  might  possibly  be 
brought  about  is  Schleswig-Holstein,  whose  people  live  under  a 
foreign  yoke,  even  as  the  Venetians  and  the  Lombards." 

Mazzini,  making  a  passing  reference  to  a  Danish  statement  about 
the  nationality  of  Schleswig,  whilst  he  acknowledged  the  thorough 
German  character  of  Holstein,  I  answered  that  the  large  majority 
of  the  Schleswigers  also  were  German  ;  that  their  capital 
was  German  ;  that  their  parliament  was  patriotically  Ger- 
man ;  that  in  1848  they  had  risen  against  Denmark  and  joined 
themselves  to  Germany  ;  that  their  representatives  had  sat 
in  our  National  Parliament  ;  and  that  during  three  years 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  people  had  kept  up  war  against 
Denmark,  and  were  only  handed  back  to  foreign  dominion  by 
Prussia  and  Austria.  I  had  expressed  myself  in  the  same  sense 
before,  having  replied,  in  Mazzini 's  Peyisiero  ed  Azio7ie,  to  Harro 
Harring,  who  supported  the  Danish  view.  Mazzini  thereupon 
observed  that  he  meant  to  close  the  controversy  in  the  sense  in- 
dicated by  me.  I  was  glad,  so  far,  that  a  foundation  was  thus  laid 
for  an  understanding  between  German  and  Italian  democracy  on  a 
question  which  had  the  same  importance  as  that  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice. 

To  the  further  remark  that,  under  present  circumstances,  Paris 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  city  where  the  first  rcvolutionar}^  move  would 
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have  to  be  made,  so  as  to  insure  a  general  success,  Mazzini  replied 
that  it  appeared  strange  to  him  that  even  Germans  should  be  im- 
bued with  this  feeling — "  considering  that  it  was  but  natural  there 
should  rather  be  distrust  than  any  thing  else  between  Germany  and 
France."  He  clearly  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  was  averse, 
under  all  circumstances,  to  looking  upon  France  as  the  chief 
center  of  democratic  aspirations. 

On  the  question  of  the  forthcoming  war/  he  mentioned  that 
Cavour  had  asked  Garibaldi  to  come  and  see  him,  with  a  view  of 
inducing  the  whilom  defender  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  "  enroll  the 
revolutionary  elements  under  the  Sardinian  banner."  The  selec- 
tion of  officers  was  to  be  left  to  Garibaldi,  up  to  a  certain  rank. 
"  The  Working-Man's  Association  at  Genoa,"  Mazzini  continued, 
"  has  addressed  itself  to  me,  asking  whether,  in  case  of  any 
Sardinian  movement,  it  was  advisable  to  join  it.  I  at  once  replied, 
'  No,'  and  that  I  would  state  the  reasons  later  on." 

In  this  conversation  Mazzini  laid  much  stress  on  the  danger 
threatening  the  cause  of  nationality  and  general  progress  through 
the  apprehended  immixtion  of  Russia  in  the  affairs  of  the  East, 
whilst  France  would  endeavor  to  raise  her  own  influence  on  Italian 
soil.  It  may  be  useful  to  note  here  that  in  November,  1858,  a 
change  of  dynasty  had  been  brought  about  by  a  rising  in  Servia. 
Prince  Alexander  Kara  Georgiewitch,  accused  of  being  on  too 
intimate  terms  with  Austria,  was  replaced  by  Milosch  Obrenovitch. 
On  my  expressing  a  surmise  to  Mazzini  that  this  dynastic  revolution 
was  probably  in  connection  with  what  he  had  stated  about  the 
"  Russo-French  intrigue,"  he  replied  : 

'*  You  know  well  that  in  my  opinion  Turkey  is  lost — and  rightly  so.  The  Sla- 
vonian and  the  Greek  populations  must  become  free.  The  English  always  main- 
tain that  Russia  is  served  thereby.  But  it  is  a  fault  to  let  every  Slav  or  Greek 
movement  be  beaten  down,  and  yet  to  do  nothing  for  those  populations  in  the 
interval  of  reaction.     Attempts  must  be  made  to  democraticize  those  national 

'  Already  in  1S32  Mazzini  wrote  :  "  All  minds  are  turned  toward  France  ;  all  look 
upon  France  as  the  country  from  which  the  destinies  of  every  European  nation  depend. 
Such  a  concentration  is  highly  dangerous  ;  it  is  a  sign  of  slavery  rooted  still  in  the 
public  mind  by  force  of  custom.  France,  by  the  favor  of  circumstances,  by  her  com- 
pact unity,  by  a  social  spirit  more  diffused  there  than  anywhere  else,  and  by  an  intelli- 
gent insight  which  has  risen  to  a  high  degree,  has  no  doubt  constituted  herself  the 
most  powerful  center  of  activity  and  of  European  civilization  ;  but  it  is  not  the  exclu- 
sive, not  the  only  center.  The  Europe  of  freemen  does  not  acknowledge  an  absolute 
dictatorship  either  of  princes  or  of  nations.  The  lever  which  is  to  bring  down  the  anti- 
quated political  structure  has  its  fulcrum  wherever  there  is  a  people  ready  to  rise.  .  .  . 
It  is  time  we  should  emancipate  ourselves.   ..." 
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aspirations.  I,  for  my  part,  if  I  were  in  power,  would  do  every  thing  to  raise 
conspiracies  among  the  Greeks.  They  wish  to  have  Byzantium — the  best  proof 
that  they  are  not  pro-Russian  ;  for  Russia  wants  Byzantium  for  herself. ' ' 

After  this  utterance,  as  regards  the  general  principle,  Mazzini 
spoke  of  the  danger  contained  in  the  threatened  attempt  of  Russia 
to  make  use  of  a  European  complication,  during  a  Napoleonic  war, 
for  the  furtherance  of  her  own  designs.  These  designs  he  wished 
to  be  firmly  opposed. 

Joining  in  this  view,  I  observed  that  to  my  mind,  a  fur- 
ther danger  of  the  pan-SIavistic  movement  consisted  in  the  ortho- 
dox superstition  and  the  want  of  culture,  intellectual  and 
political,  among  the  Slavonian  populations  ;  in  the  absence  of 
an  intelligent  middle-class  in  the  East  ;  and  in  the  leadership  of 
certain  writers  who  talked  democracy  to  us  as  a  mere  mask  and 
pretext — knowing  well,  as  they  did,  that  all  this  high-flown 
language  of  theirs  would  not  entail  any  consequences  for  them  at 
home  among  vast  masses  of  their  own  countrymen,  who  were  even 
unable  to  read.  I  added  that  it  was  no  wonder,  in  so  crude  a 
state  of  public  opinion  among  the  Southern  and  Western 
Slavonians,  that  a  writer  like  Schafarik  should  have  made  bold  to 
claim  even  Venice  for  the  Slavs,  on  the  ground  of  the  Venetians  of 
old  having  been  Wends  ! 

Mazzini  readily  assented  to  this  estimate  of  the  pernicious 
action  of  pan-Slavistic  "  litterateurs,''  During  the  further  conversa- 
tion on  nationality  questions,  when  I  remarked  that  Hungary, 
though  composed  of  a  medley  of  races,  ought  to  be  held  together 
lest  the  w^orst  political  chaos  should  ensue  and  Russian  aggrandize- 
ment be  furthered,  he  replied  that  "  Hungary  was,  no  doubt,  a 
difficult  problem.  His  Magyar  friends  became  excited  in  the 
highest  degree  when  the  separation  of  Transylvania  from  their 
country  was  mooted.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  Wallachian 
friends  who  held  to  him  most  threatening  language  against  the 
Magyars."  This  whole  question  the  Italian  leader  treated  in  a 
somewhat  ironical  tone.  But  when  he  spoke  of  the  political  neces- 
sities  of  the  moment,  and  of  the  practical  question  of  keeping  out 
Russia,  our  views — otherwise  differing  on  Hungarian  affairs 
became  at  once  agreed.  He  wanted  Russia  to  be  foiled  wherever 
she  showed  her  hand— by  resolute  threats,  so  long  as  war  was  not 
declared  ;  by  force  of  arms,  if  she  rushed  into  a  new  venture,  even 
if  it  were  one  that  might  indirectly  aid  the  severance  of  Lom- 
bardy  from  the  Austrian  Empire. 
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VIII. 

A  strong  anti-Russian  vein  runs  through  the  writings  of  Mazzini 
during  the  time  just  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1859. 
That  war,  as  officered  by  Louis  Napoleon,  found  no  favor  among 
ItaHan  democrats.  Mazzini  expressed  himself  against  it  with  an 
extraordinary  energy  of  language.  He  actually  desired  an  armed 
coalition  of  European  Powers,  with  Germany  and  England  at  its 
head,  so  as  to  stop  Napoleon  III.  from  resuming  the  policy  of  a 
gradual  enslavement  of  the  neighbors  of  France,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  fight  him.  It  would  be  easy  to  give  a  hundred  proofs  of  this 
desire  of  Mazzini  from  his  numerous  writings  of  those  days. 

He,  indeed,  knew  only  too  well  what  the  French  emperor  really 
aimed  at.  Besides,  he  had  good  reason  to  fear  a  joint  move  of  the  two 
most  ambitious  despots  of  the  West  and  the  East.  Over  and  over 
again  he  therefore  repeatedly  said,  in  the  early  part  of  1859,  ^^^^ 
nobody  could  wonder  if  whole  Germany,  together  with  England, 
grimly  fought  the  Italians  as  "  the  allies  of  French  despotism  and 
of  the  Muscovite  Czar,  as  the  deserters  of  freedom."  In  his 
opinion,  Count  Cavour  had  done  that  which  had  seemed  impos- 
sible ;  so  he  had  **  created  for  the  rotten  Austrian  Empire  the  part 
of  a  leader  of  European  opposition."  So  uncompromising  were 
Mazzini's  views  when  he  saw  the  combined  danger  of  a  French  and 
Russian  move. 

At  that  time  he  maintained  that  there  was  a  plan  of  allowing  to 
Alexander  II.  the  protectorate  over  European  Turkey  in  ex- 
change for  the  Mediterranean  being  made  a  **  French  lake. "  He 
then  went  on  :  "  Every  idea  of  right  and  popular  freedom  will  be 
drowned  in  this  scheme.  Russian  princes  would  govern  the  states 
that  are  to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  of  Austria ; 
princes  of  the  Bonapartean  dynasty  are  to  govern  the  new  Italian 
states  ;  others,  perhaps,  would  fill  some  places  according  to  circum- 
stances. Constantinc  of  Russia  is  already  proposed  to  the  Hunga- 
rian malcontents ;  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  the  monarchical  agitators 
of  the  Legations  and  of  Tuscany.  Even  as  Charles  V.,  and 
Clemens  VII.,  albeit  mortal  enemies  at  heart,  banded  together 
for  dividing  among  themselves  the  free  cities  of  Italy,  so  the  two 
Czars,  foes  at  heart,  form  a  league  in  order  to  stifle  the  aspirations 
to  liberty — to  imperialize  Europe."^ 

^  Pensiero  ed  Azione,  2-16  May,  1859. 
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It  is  easy  to  make  light  of  these  apprehensions  now.  But  the 
Russian  danger  was  in  1859,  ^or  a  while,  a  real  one.  Moreover, 
none  could  foresee  then  that  it  would  be  possible,  a  year  and  a  half 
later,  to  forestall  Louis  Napoleon's  Muratist  intrigue  in  Naples,  to 
which  Cavour  had  yielded  assent  by  the  glorious  deeds  of  Garibaldi 
— a  heroic  enterprise,  the  first  plan  of  which  Mazzini  himself  drew 
up,  as  I  can  testify  from  early  communication. 

On  February  28th,  1859,  ^^^  most  prominent  Italian  exiles,  under 
Mazzini's  guidance,  issued  a  declaration  against  the  forthcoming 
war.  The  document  bore  the  signatures  of  Aurelio  Saffi,  Cam- 
panella,  Maurizio  Quadrio,  Francesca  Crispi  (lately  speaker  of  the 
Italian  House  of  Deputies),  Alberto  Mario,  Rosolino  Pilo  (who 
afterwards  headed  the  Sicilian  insurrection  in  which  he  fell,  before 
Garibaldi  came  to  Marsala  with  his  Thousand),  Filippo  de  Boni, 
Visale  de  Tivoli,  C.  Venturi,  and  a  great  many  others.  A  letter 
of  Mazzini  adds  :  "  Europe  knows  the  intrigues  into  which  sud- 
denly, after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  and  the  rapid  conclusion  of 
peace,  the  French  emperor  entered  with  the  Czar,  as  well  as  the 
dream  of  a  repartition  of  Europe,  by  means  of  dominion  or  of 
overwhelming  influence,  between  the  two  despots."  He  further 
spoke  of  a  great  **  European  coup  d'etat  designed  between  St. 
Petersburg  and  Paris,  and  destined  to  substitute  everywhere  the 
question  of  territory  to  the  question  of  progress  and  freedom." 
He  assumed  that  French  intervention  in  Italy  would  be  the  signal 
of  a  coalition  of  European  governments  against  the  Empire. 
"  And  such  a  coalition" — these  were  his  words — "  formerly  impossi- 
ble on  account  of  popular  discontent,  would  to-day  have  the  assent 
and  the  aid  of  nations.  The  nations  do  not  love  their  present  rulers  ; 
but  they  do  not  wish  to  overthrow  them  by  means  of  foreign  con- 
querors ;  and  they  are  right.''  Deliverance  initiated  by  a 
Napoleon,  and  in  which  Alexander  of  Russia  was  to  play  a  part, 
Mazzini  considered  a  sham  and  a  snare. 

In  one  of  his  letters,  in  which  he  places  on  the  same  level  "  the 
ambition  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  of  the  Czar  of  France,"  he  says 
that  "  the  Crimean  war  could  have  been  avoided  by  a  threatening 
language  held  out  against  Russia  in  proper  time"  (con  un  lingiiaggio 
minaccioso,  te?iuto  in  tempo  debito  alia  Russia),''  This  is  a  remark 
which  it  might  have  been  well  to  keep  in  mind  before  the  recent 
war. 

In  \\\(i  Pensiero  cd  Azione  of  March  15th,  1859,  there  is  a  letter  by 
Mazzini  which    states  that  "  from  some  unknown  cause   a  sudden 
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coldness  has  sprung  up  in  Russia,  whose  aid  Louis  Napoleon  seeks 
to  obtain.  In  spite  of  the  promise  given  by  him  that,  in  case  the 
war  became  a  European  one,  he  would  do  nothing  to  resuscitate  a 
Polish  rising  ;  in  spite  of  his  other  promise  to  cancel  the  results  of 
the  Paris  Conference  in  regard  to  the  restrictions  put  upon  Russia 
in  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  the  East  at  large,  Russia  nevertheless  avoids 
now    to    bind  herself  to  a  compact   with   the   French   emperor." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  sudden  coldness  arose  from 
the  discovery  unexpectedly  made  by  the  Russian  Government  that 
Louis  Napoleon,  whilst  planning  a  war  of  apparently  great  magni- 
tude, which  was  to  give  Russia  time  for  maturing  her  own  schemes, 
had  from  the  beginning  contemplated  the  rapid  conclusion,  at  the 
first  opportunity,  of  peace  with  Austria.  Napoleon's  aim  was  to 
humble  in  succession  the  different  members  of  the  coalition  against 
the  first  Napoleonic  empire.  Russia  had  been  humbled.  His 
next  step  was  now  to  do  the  same,  with  the  help  of  Russia  against 
Austria.  Yet  he  wished  so  to  manage  things  as  to  make  use  after- 
wards of  Austria  as  against  Prussia,  for  a  war  he  meditated  against 
the  latter  power,  already  at  the  time  immediately  following  upon 
the  state-stroke  of  December,  185 1.  (The  proof  of  this  is  contained  in 
a  curious  paragraph  of  ofificial  origin  published  in  the  early  part  of 
1852.) 

Mazzini  himself,  months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian 
war,  stated  to  me  as  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that  Napoleon's  pro- 
gramme was  to  give  battle  to  Austria,  and,  if  victorious,  to  offer 
peace  at  once  on  the  Mincio,  when  Lombardy — ceded  to  him — was 
to  be  re-ceded  to  Piedmont  ;  after  which  he  would  claim  his 
indemnification,  by  means  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  So  it  came  exactly 
to  pass.  From  the  experience  of  many  years,  I  know  that  Mazzini 
never  made  statements  of  this  kind  lightly,  and  that  his  early  knowl- 
edge of  such  matters  was  almost  always  confirmed  afterwards  ;  at 
least  in  its  main  import. 

IX. 

Even  as  Mazzini,  so  also  had  other  distinguished  leaders  of 
Italian  democracy  no  wish  in  1852  to  play  into  the  hands  of 
Russia  or  of  Pan-Slavism.  Aurelio  Saffi,  whilst  declaring  against 
a  war  begun  by  Louis  Napoleon,  said  that  "  a  truly  national  move- 
ment, accomplished  by  Italian  forces  only,  would  not  disturb  the 
general  equilibrium  of  EuropeanPowers.  On  the  contrary,  a  solidly 
constituted  Italy,  free  from  foreign  immixtion,  would  form  a  strong 
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counterpoise  to  the  ambition  of  France  and  Russia  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  would  add  weight  to  the  German  and  Hungarian 
resistance  against  Pan-Slavism,  and  become  the  natural  ally  of  the 
enterprising,  industrial,  and  sea-faring  community  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race." 

These  utterances  were  certainly  very  much  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  letting  the  despotic  heir  of  the  Tatar  Khanate,  and 
his  semi-barbarous  allies  among  various  Slavonic  tribes  of  the  East, 
get  the  joint  mastery  over  the  Danubian  countries  and  over  the 
approaches  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Pan-Slavism  was  described  by  Mazzini's  organ  in  1859  ^s  "a 
dream  of  ambition  on  the  one  hand  and  of  servitude  on  the  other  ; 
a  dream  that  arose  with  the  rulers  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  with 
courtiers  and  writers  ready  to  bend  the  truth  {sogno  d' ambizione 
da  un  lato,  e  di  servitil  dalV  altro, — sogno  che  uscl  dai  domiftatori  di 
Pietroburgo,  da  cortigiani  e  da  letterati  raggiratort)/'  Kossuth's 
speeches  against  Pan-Slavism  were  amply  quoted  in  Mazzini's 
journal.  It  also  published  a  manifesto,  issued  in  the  name  of  Ger- 
man friends,  under  my  signature,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
chief  passages  : 

"  We,  too,  even  as  our  Italian  brethren,  believe  that  the  various  Slavonian 
nationalities  have  a  right  to  self-government.  But  we  do  not  accept  as  the 
representatives  of  Slav  democratic  tendencies  men  who  in  reality  work  for  the 
designs  of  Russian  despotism.  If  there  are  Pan-Slavists,  calling  themselves  revo- 
lutionary, who  think  that  Poland  has  merited  her  misfortunes  on  account  of  her 
alleged  '  estrangement  from  the  Slavonian  cause, '  and  that  she  ought  to  remain 
joined  to  Russia,  we  believe  that  writers  of  that  kind  are  the  pioneers  of  an  im- 
pure cause.  In  the  same  way,  if  there  were  migratory  Pan-Slavists  who  a  few 
years  ago  asserted  that  the  Hungarian  Revolution  was  an  anti-liberal  movement, 
and  that  the  Slovak  rebels,  who  fought  the  revolution  to  the  profit,  if  not  with 
the  pay,  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian  governments,  '  were  the  true  representa- 
tives of  the  revolutionary  principle,'  we,  on  our  part,  maintain  that  such  men  act 
as  the  affiliated  of  Muscovite  Pan-Slavism,  whatever  may  be  the  doctrines  they 
outwardly  profess.  Again,  if  there  are  Pan-Slavist  doctrinaires  so  utterly  ridicu- 
lous as  to  claim  Venice  as  a  *  Slav  colony,'  we  shall  believe  that  sci'anfs  of  this 
stamp  merit  the  compassion  of  every  sane  person.  Furthermore,  if  there  are  Pan- 
Slavists  who  ask  themselves  '  whether  Vienna  or  Constantinople  should  become 
the  capital  of  the  United  Slavs,'  '  we  believe  that  the  authors  of  such  an  enormi- 

'  Alexander  Herzen,  in  one  of  his  writings,  had  raised  the  question  of  the  future 
capital  of  Russia,  under  the  guise  of  letting  the  Russian  peasant  {mujik) — to  whom 
such  problems  of  political  geography  were  certainly  most  foreign — indulf^e  in  a  mono- 
logue as  to  whether  St.  Petersburg,  KiefT,  Warsaw,  Vienna,  or  Constantinople  should 
be  chosen  as  the  seat  of  government.  The  decision  was  given  in  favor  of  "  Constan- 
tinople, the  capital  of  the  United  Greco-Slavs." 
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\y  give  us  cause  for  doubting  their  reason  or  their  democratic  sincerity.     To  be 
sure,  enhghtened  men  of  all  nations  are  agreed  on  that  point." 

On  the  Slav  question  itself  that  German  manifesto  had  the 
following  : 

"  With  the  exception  of  designs  attributable  only  to  a  disordered  imagination, 
we  willingly  acknowledge  the  self-government  of  Slav  nations,  and  heartily  sym- 
pathize with  their  endeavors  to  establish  freedom.  Hence  we  warmly  wish  that 
the  Russian  nation  may  succeed  in  founding  a  state  worthy  of  human  right  and 
of  civil  liberty,  and  that  the  races  subjugated  by  the  Czars  may  win  back  their 
independence.  We  wish  with  all  our  heart  that  Poland  should  become  once 
more  a  distinct  nation.  We  believe  even  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  German 
people,  when  it  has  regained  its  own  freedom,  to  help  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  work  of  reparation  with  its  arms  and  with  its  treasure.  We  believe  that 
independent  Hungary  will  only  do  an  act  of  wisdom  and  of  justice  by  granting 
the  rights  of  language  and  of  political  and  civic  equality  to  the  various  Slavonian, 
Wallachian,  and  other  populations  that  are  linked  to  the  Magyar  nation.  This 
principle,  however,  has  already  been  nobly  proclaimed  and  established  by  the 
Hungarian  revolution  under  the  leadership  of  Kossuth.  We  further  believe  that 
the  Slavs  of  Servia,  of  Herzegovina,  of  Montenegro,  may  one  day  form  a  con- 
federacy among  themselves,  if  they  do  not  prefer  remaining  leagued  to  the  other 
populations,  such  as  the  Albanese  and  the  Bulgars,  of  Turkey.  But  here  again 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  nobody  can  regard  as  '  movements  for  indepen- 
dence '  the  insurrections  paid  with  Russian  gold,  led  by  Russian  agents,  and  des- 
tined to  serve  the  ambition  of  Russian  autocrats." 

No  Russian  writer — and  there  were  several  living  then  in  Eng- 
land in  contact  with  Mazzini — replied  to  this  German  utterance  in 
the  Pcnsiero  ed  Azione, 

(To  be  concluded.^ 


CONFLICT  BETWEEN  SCIENCE  AND 
MATERIALISM. 

MR.  SPENCER'S  hypothesis  of  evolution,  which  has  been 
outlined  by  Mr.  Fiske,  for  the  benefit  of  American  thinkers, 
as  a  cosmic  philosophy,  undertakes  to  account  for  the  entire 
universe  of  thought  not  less  than  of  material  things  from  the  one 
datum — the  persistence  of  force  ;  a  point  upon  which  Mr.  Fiske 
remarks  : 

"  Instead  of  the  innumerable  particular  assumptions  which  were  once  admitted 
into  cosmic  philosophy,  we  are  now  reduced  to  the  one  universal  assumption  which 
has  been  variously  described  as  the  principle  of  continuity,  the  uniformity  of 
nature,  the  persistence  of  force,  or  the  law  of  causation,  and  which  has  been  vah- 
ously  explained  as  a  necessary  datum  of  scientific  thinking,  or  as  the  net  result  of 
all  induction,"  ' 

And  Mr.  Spencer  himself,  in  recognition  of  the  same  principle, 
says  : 

"  Any  hesitation  to  admit  that  between  the  physical  forces  and  the  sensations 
there  exists  a  correlation  like  that  between  the  physical  forces  themselves,  must 
disappear  on  remembering  that  the  one  correlation,  like  the  other,  is  not  qualitative 
only,  but  quantitative."  ' 

And  again  : 

"  The  materialist  seeing  it  to  be  a  necessary  deduction  from  the  law  of  correla- 
tion, that  what  exists  in  consciousness,  under  the  form  of  feeling,  is  transformable 
into  equivalents  of  mechanical  motion,  and  by  consequence  into  equivalents  of  all 
the  other  forces  which  matter  exhibits,  may  consider  it,  therefore,  demonstrated 
that  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  are  material  phenomena."* 

But  it  seems  incumbent  on  both  of  these  philosophers  now  to 
tell  us  how  a  system  thus  explained  manages  to  survive  the  con- 
fession by  its  accredited  expounder,  that — 

"  when  the  thought  and  the  molecular  movement  thus  occur  simultaneously,  in 
no  scientific  sense  is  the  thought  the  product  of  the  molecular  movement.  .  .  . 
At  no  point  in  the  whole  circuit  does  a  unit  of  motion  disappear  as  motion  to  re- 
appear as  a  unit  of  consciousness.    To  be  sure,  thought  is  always  there  when 

'   "  The  Unseen  World,"  p.  5.         »  *'  First  Principles,"  p.  212.         •  Id..  559- 
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summoned,  but  it  stands  outside  the  dynamic  circuit  as  something  utterly  alien 
from,  and  incomparable  with,  the  events  which  summon  it."  * 

For  if  it  is  not  true  in  a  scientific  sense  that  thought  is  the  pro- 
duct of  molecular  motion,  how  can  it  be  a  7iecessary  deduction  from 
the  law  of  correlation,  that  the  phenomena  of  consciousness  are 
transformable  into  equivalents  of  mechanical  motion  ?  or  how  can 
our  hesitation  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  audacious  assumption  "  dis- 
appear** on  remembering  that  a  correlation,  which  Mr.  Fiske  assures 
us  has  no  existence,  is  not  only  qualitative,  but  quantitative  ?  Or, 
if  none  of  these  things  are  true,  how  can  a  cosmic  philosophy  be 
deduced  from  the  persistence  of  force  ? 

The  difificulty  will  be  seen  in  a  more  definite  light  when  it 
is  observed  that  the  law  of  correlation,  which  forms  the  ground- 
work of  Mr.  Spencer's  sole  datum,  is  also  the  law,  a  better 
understanding  of  which  brings  this  damaging  concession  from 
Mr.  Fiske,  his  disciple.  When  it  is  further  observed  that  the 
authorized  sponsor  of  Mr.  Spencer's  system,  stands  committed 
to  the  necessity  laid  upon  it  and  to  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
responding  thereto,  we  shall  have  a  somewhat  clearer  conception 
of  the  kind  of  advantage  which  science  is  in  reality  gaining  in 
its  contest  with  religion. 

And  the  same  disposition  to  carry  the  day  by  strength  of 
assertion,  where  sound  arguments  fail  to  present  themselves,  is  dis- 
coverable in  other  directions.  The  incomprehensible  thing  appears 
when  the  advocates  of  evolution  clearly  and  justly  recognize 
that  if  evolution  is  indeed  opposed  to  spiritual  beliefs  it  is  on 
account  of  what  is  involved  in  the  law  of  correlation  ;  and  when 
they  go  on,  as  would  seem  unconsciously  but  none  the  less  with 
fatal  effect,  to  show,  that  all  the  implications  of  correlation  lie  in 
the  opposite  direction,  forbidding  instead  of  authorizing  their 
conclusions.  Their  opponents  find  themselves  neither  in  possession 
of  any  knowledge  of  their  own  upon  which  they  might  have 
anticipated  the  subversive  showing,  nor  even  with  the  ability  to 
understand  and  give  due  weight  to  knowledge  when  furnished 
ready  to  their  hands.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have,  every 
little  while,  some  learned  and  elaborate,  but  sadly  misdirected,  ar- 
raignment of  evolution  and  materialism,  or  some  defence  of  religion 
against  the  assumed  encroachments  of  science — misdirected,  because 
neglecting  the  vital  fact  that  the  arraigned  system  has  no  legiti- 

i  "  The  Unseen  World."  p.  41. 
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mate  standing  in  the  debate,  on  account  of  its  sheer  incapacity  to 
take  a  single  step  towards  the  estabhshment  of  its  thesis  except  by 
going  directly  in  the  face  of  its  own  fundamental  principles.  And 
the  truth  is  further  illustrated  in  the  volume  now  before  us.' 

It  is  already  a  matter  of  history  how  Professor  Tyndall,  in  his 
Belfast  address,  thought  to  espouse  the  nebular  theory  and  the 
resulting  hypothesis  of  evolution '  by  the  singular  expedient  of 
repudiating  what  he  had  previously  shown  to  be  its  central 
principle,'  and  how,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  speaking,  all  the 
opposing  philosophers  fell  to  demolishing  his  position  by  showing 
that  it  involved  the  grossly  atheistic  notion  of  the  mechanical 
derivation  of  life,  unconscious  that  they  were  little  more  than 
reiterating  the  condemnation  of  the  address  itself  ;*  its  author  mean- 

*  "  Fragments  of  Science."  A  series  of  detached  Essays,  Addresses,  and  Reviews. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Fifth  edition.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
1877. 

*  "  Let  us  calmly  reason  the  point  out.  I  hold  the  nebular  theor>'  as  it  was  held  by 
Kant,  Laplace,  and  William  Herschel,  and  as  it  is  held  by  the  best  scientific  intellects 
of  to-day"  (p.  547). 

'  "  But  the  anthropomorphism  which  it  seemed  his  (Mr.  Darwin's)  object  to  set 
aside  is  as  firmly  associated  with  the  creation  of  a  few  forms  as  with  the  creation  of  a 
multitude.  We  need  clearness  and  thoroughness  here.  Two  courses,  and  two  only,  are 
possible  :  Either  let  us  open  our  doors  freely  to  the  conception  of  creative  acts,  or 
abandoning  them  let  us  radically  change  our  notions  of  matter.  If  we  look  at  matter 
as  pictured  by  Democritus,  or  as  defined  for  generations  in  our  scientific  text-books,  the 
absolute  impossibility  of  any  form  of  life  coming  out  of  it  would  be  sufl5cient  to  render 
any  other  hypothesis  preferable.  But  the  definitions  of  matter  given  in  our  text- 
books were  intended  to  cover  its  purely  physical  and  mechanical  properties  ;  and 
taught  as  we  have  been  to  regard  these  definitions  as  complete,  we  naturally  and 
rightly  reject  the  monstrous  notion  that  out  of  such  matter  any  form  of  life  could  pos- 
sibly arise." — Belfast  Address  as  delivered  :  passage  preceding  the  avowal  of  Materialism. 

^  "  Modern  scientific  thought  is  called  upon  to  decide  between  this  hypothesis  and 
another,  and  public  thought  generally  will  afterwards  be  called  upon  to  do  the  same. 
But  however  the  convictions  of  individuals  here  and  there  may  be  influenced,  the  pro- 
cess must  be  slow  and  secular  which  commends  the  rival  hypothesis  of  natural  evolu- 
tion to  the  public  mind  ?  For  what  are  the  core  and  essence  of  this  hypothesis.  Strip 
it  naked  and  you  stand  face  to  face  with  the  notion,  that  not  alone  the  more  ignoble 
forms  of  animalcular  and  animal  life,  not  alone  the  nobler  forms  of  the  horse  and  lion, 
not  alone  the  exquisite  and  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  human  body,  but  that  the 
human  mind  itself,  emotion,  intellect,  will,  and  all  their  phenomena,  were  once  latent 

in  a  fiery  cloud But  the  hypothesis  would  probably  go  even  farther  than 

this.  Many  who  hold  it  would  probably  assent  to  the  position  that  at  the  present 
moment  all  our  philosophy,  all  our  poetry,  all  our  science,  and  all  our  art,  Plato,  Shake- 
speare, Newton,  and  Raphael — are  potential  in  the  fires  of  the   sun I 

do  not  think  that  any  holder  of  the  evolution  hypothesis  would  say  thai  I  overstate  it 
or  overstrain  it  in  any  way.  I  merely  strip  it  of  all  vagueness,  and  bring  before  you 
unclothed  and  unvarnished,  the  notions  by  which  it  must  stand  or  fall."— P.  453,  Scirtt' 
tific  Use  of  the  Imagination. 
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while  defending  himself  against  their  assaults,  as  if  he  had  tri- 
umphantly achieved  the  wonderful  exploit  he  was  charged  with,  by 
laying  fast  hold  of  the  nebular  theory  with  one  hand,  and  letting  go 
the  atomic  philosophy  with  the  other  ;'  the  one  being,  as  he  thinks, 
the  accepted  view  of  the  best  scientific  thinkers  regarding  the  for- 
mation of  the  material  universe,"  and  the  other  a  fundamental 
conception,  wanting  which  a  theory  of  the  material  universe  would 
be  incapable  of  scientific  statement.' 

How  to  account  for  such  confusion  of  ideas  upon  the  part  of  a 
philosopher  so  justly  distinguished  for  clear  thinking  as  Professor 
Tyndall  is,  is  a  question  too  high  for  us,  and  we  make  no  attempt 
to  answer  it  ;  but  if  we  are  astonished  at  the  spectacle  of  a 
philosopher  thoughtlessly  knocking  away  the  foundations  of  his 
cherished  system,  under  the  fantastic  impression  that  he  was 
renewing  his  fealty  to  it,  what  shall  be  said  of  his  opponents,  who, 
having  ever>'  thing  to  gain  by  the  prompt  exposure  of  the  suicidal 
proceeding,  look  on  and  plainly  see,  without  becoming  aware  of, 
what  he  was  doing  ?  Yet  we  are  indebted  for  the  appearance  of 
this  new  edition  of  *'  Fragments  of  Science"  to  such  a  failure  of  the 
critics  to  see,  while  exhausting  themselves  in  the  effort  to  refute 
the  Belfast  address,  that  the  new  definition  of  matter  which  it 
demands  as  a  foundation  of  evolution  (a  definition  recognizing 
other  properties  in  matter  than  such  as  are  purely  physical  and 
mechanicaH  is  at  open  war  with  correlation  and  the  new  philos- 
ophy, the  first  principle  of  which  is  that  all  the  phenomena  of 
matter  may  be  reduced  to  mechanical  laws  ;  *  and  that  it  is  thus 
fatally  at  variance  with  principles  from  which  it  is  impossible  for 
Professor  Tyndall  to  escape  ;  which,  being  seen  and  pressed  upon 
his  attention,  could  have  had  but  one  result,  namely,  to  drive  him 
in    ignominious    confusion    from    the    field.      Failing   to    be    seen, 

^  "  I  hold  the  nebular  theor)%"  etc.,  etc.  (p.  547). 

"  The  first  five  propositions  (in  which  Democritus  sets  forth  his  notions  of  matter) 
are  a  fair  general  statement  of  the  atomic  philosophy  as  now  held  "  (p.  475). 

"  If  we  look  at  matter  as  pictured  by  Democritus,  ....  the  absolute  impos- 
sibility of  any  form  of  life  coming  out  of  it,  .  .  .  .  we  naturally  and  rightly  re- 
ject the  monstrous  notion,"  etc.,  etc. — Belfast  Address. 

'  "  The  nebular  theory     .     .     .    ' .     as  it  is  held  by  the  best  scientific  intellects  of  to- 

^y  (P-  547). 

'  "  In  fact  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  wanting  this  fundamental  conception,  a  theory 
of  the  material  universe  is  capable  of  scientific  statement  "  (p.  497). 

*  "  For  no  matter  how  subtle  a  natural  phenomenon  may  be,  whether  we  observe 
it  in  the  region  of  sense  or  follow  it  into  that  of  the  imagination,  it  is  in  the  long-run 
reducible  to  mechanical  laws"  (p.  410). 
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it  was  possible,  as  it  surely  could  not  otherwise  have  been  pos- 
sible, for  him  to  show  us  in  such  a  volume  as  this  the  remarkable 
kind  of  disquisitions  which  may  sometimes  be  made  to  do  duty  as 
philosophical  discussions  in  this  critical  age. 

Thinking  himself  harshly  dealt  with  by  his  critics  in  what  seem  to 
him  their  acrimonious  and  unreasonable  strictures,  he  brings  together 
here,  along  with  the  Belfast  Address  and  the  papers  written  from 
time  to  time  in  its  defence,  such  other  papers  as  he  had  previously 
contributed  to  the  discussion  of  certain  religious  doctrines  from  what 
seemed  to  him  the  scientific  point  of  view,  and  makes  of  them 
Part  II.  of  the  new  edition,  Part  I.  being  composed  of  more  purely 
scientific  discussions.  He  offers  the  collection,  so  made  up,  as  his 
last  word  in  defence  of  the  position  assumed  at  Belfast,  and  makes 
his  earnest  appeal  to  thoughtful,  candid  men  to  say  whether  the 
views  maintained  in  it  are  not  those  of  a  philosopher  and  a  man 
versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  science,  and  such  as  he  may  reason- 
ably offer  for  the  satisfaction  of  minds  seeking  to  know  the  very 
truth  of  things.* 

Freely  commending  the  study  of  Part  I.  as  an  excellent  ex- 
position of  the  doctrines  of  the  new  philosophy,  a  better  knowledge 
of  which  seems  to  afford  the  only  hope  of  any  clear  understanding 
of  current  discussions,  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  more 
striking  merits  of  Part  II.  as  the  author's  final  apology  for  the 
materialism  of  the  Belfast  Address.  Such  being  the  terms  of  the 
appeal,  we  find  the  points  to  be  met  such  as  the  following  : 

I.  Whether  the  Belfast  Address  (pp.  472-534)  which  violently 
rejects  the  mechanical  theory  of  life  as  something  too  monstrous 
for  belief,^  and  which  sees  in  the  argument  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Bishop  Butler  the  inevitable  overthrow  of  any  form  of 
Materialism  which  could  be  founded  upon  it' — whether  such  an 
address  is  not  tolerably  well  explained  by  the  paper  on  Scientific 

'  "  In  consequence  of  their  special  character,  the  Fragments  of  Part  II.  have  been 
,  separated  from  the  more  purely  scientific  ones  of  Part  I.,  and  placed  together  in  the 
order  of  their  publication.  Thus  presented  they  will,  I  think,  make  it  plain  that 
within  the  last  two  years  I  have  added  no  material  iniquity  to  the  list  previously  re- 
corded against  me.  I  have  gone  carefully  over  them  all  this  year  in  Switzerland,  be- 
stowing special  attention  upon  the  one  which  has  given  most  offense.  To  the  judg- 
ment of  thouTfhtful  men  I  now  commit  them  :  the  unihoughtful  and  the  unfair  will  not 
read  them,  though  they  will  continue  to  abuse  them."  (p.  325). — /tttroduction  to 
Part  II. 

'  See  2,  supra. 

'  "The  argument  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Bishop  Butler  suffices,  in  my  opinion,  to 
crush  all  such  materialism  as  this"  (p.  523). 
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Materialism  (pp.  409-422),  with  the  perusal  of  which  the  author 
recommends  us  to  supplement  that  of  the  address?*  The  sole 
purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  show  that  life,  being  a  product  of 
molecular  force  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  astronomical 
motions  are  the  work  of  gravitation,  is,  in  the  view  of  the 
well-informed  man  of  science,  a  purely  mechanical  problem,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  and  to  be  solved  by  an  appeal  to  the  same 
principles  as  other  problems  of  mechanics  ?"*  II.  Whether  the 
same  aspersion  of  the  mechanical  theory,  considered  as  a  step 
preliminary  to  the  espousal  of  evolution,  is  not  further  well 
explained  by  the  paper  on  Vitality  (pp.  459-465),  which  seems  to 
the  author  to  contain  all  of  the  materialism  of  the  Belfast  Address,' 
and  which  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  mechanical  theory  of 
heat,  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  a  cooling  planet,  might  be 
expected  to  explain  the  evolution  of  life  ;  or  that  the  mechanical 
collocation  of  its  physical  and  mechanical  constituents  might  be 
expected  to  yield  a  sentient,  thinking  being  like  ourselves.^*  III. 
Whether  a  further  good  explanation  of  the  same  address  is  not 
afforded  by  the  paper  on  The  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination, 
which  maintains  that  evolution  must  stand  or  fall  by  its  ability 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind,  such  as  poetry, 
philosophy,  science,  and  art,  as  well  as  of  every  form  of  life  from 
lowest  to  highest,  by  the  application  of  the  same  mechanical  theory 

'  "  The  reader  who  honors  the  Belfast  Address  with  his  attention  may  fitly  supple- 
ment its  perusal  by  that  of  the  foregoing  '  Fragment '  "  (p.  422). 

'  "  You  see  I  am  not  mincing  matters,  but  avowing  nakedly  what  many  scientific 
thinkers  more  or  less  distinctly  believe.  The  formation  of  a  crystal,  a  plant,  or  an  ani- 
mal is  in  their  eyes  a  purely  mechanical  problem,  which  differs  from  the  problems  of 
ordinary  mechanics  in  the  smallness  of  the  masses  and  the  complexity  of  the  processes 
involved"  (p.  418). 

'  •  A  necessity  rules  here  similar  to  that  which  rules  the  planets  in  their  circuits  round 
the  sun"  (p.  417). 

^  "  All  the  materialism  of  the  Belfast  Address  seems  to  me  to  be  concentrated  in 
this  somewhat  ancient  Fragment"  (p.  465). — Author's  note  to  "  Vitality.'* 

*  "  Supposing,  then,  the  molecules  of  the  human  body,  instead  of  replacing  others  and 
thus  renewing  a  pre-existing  form,  to  be  gathered  first  hand  from  nature  and  put  to- 
gether in  the  same  relative  positions  as  those  which  they  occupy  in  the  body.  Suppos- 
ing them  to  have  the  self-same  forces  and  distribution  of  forces,  the  self-same  motions 
and  distribution  of  motions — would  this  organized  concourse  of  molecules  stand  before 
us  a  sentient  thinking  being  ?  There  seems  no  valid  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
not.  Or  supposing  a  planet  carved  from  the  sun  and  set  spinning  round  an  axis  and 
revolving  round  the  sun  at  a  distance  from  him  equal  to  that  of  our  earth,  would  one 
of  the  consequences  of  its  refrigeration  be  the  development  of  organic  forms  ?  I  lean 
to  the  afl&rmative"  (p.  464). 
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of  heat  to  the  case  of  a  nebulous  mist,  or  to  the  fires  of  the  sun  ?' 
IV.  Whether,  having  visited  with  reprobation,  what  he  thus  agrees 
with  Mr.  Spencer  in  regarding  as,  the  central  principle  of  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution,  he  is  not  justified  in  joining  one  of  his 
friendly  critics,  in  the  persuasion  that  he  has  thereby  given  the 
weight  of  his  own  authority  to  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy,  and 
another  of  them,  in  saying  that  in  such  a  condemnation  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  principles  he  was  only  re-enunciating  views  to  which 
modern  science  most  unmistakably  points  ?  V.  If  we  remember  that 
apart  of  the  task  of  evolution  is  to  give  us  a  philosophy  of  the  mind, 
whether  this  latter  view  is  not  supported  with  emphasis  by  Mr. 
Fiske  when  he  says  that  *Mn  no  scientific  sense  is  thought  the  product 
of  molecular  movement,"  and  that  "  the  progress  of  modern  dis- 
covery (correlation),  so  far  from  bridging  over  the  chasm  between 
mind  and  matter,  tends  rather  to  exhibit  the  distinction  between 
them  as  absolute  ?"  ' 

VI.  Whether,  in  short,  this  collection  of  papers  as  a  whole,  made 
up  as  it  is  in  great  part  of  these  and  other  such  like  fitfully  alter- 
nating affirmations  and  denials  of  the  principles  of  the  nebular 
theory,  as  Professor  Tyndall  understands  them,  is  not,  after  all, 
about  as  good  a  vindication  as  we  ought  to  expect  of  the  nebular 
theory,  as  the  best  scientific  intellects  have  adopted  it  ?  Or  whether 
such  clear  and  definite  views  of  things  as  we  discover  here '  do  not 
afford  him  a  suitable  standing  place  from  which  to  proclaim  to  the 
believers  in  a  Divine  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  in  a 
revelation  of  His  will  to  men,  his  pity  of  their  fruitless  gropings  after 
a  Cause,  while  he  discourses  to  them  about  the  verities  of  science  * 
which  contradict  each  other,  offering  them  as  substitutes  for  the 
ignorant  hypotheses  ^  and  the  very  inadequate  a?id  foolish  ttotions  of 
religious  teachers  ? ' 

^  See  3,  supra.  '  "Unseen  World,"  p.  41. 

^  "  Profoundly  interesting,  and  indeed  pathetic,  to  me  are  these  attempts  of  the  open 
ing  mind  of  man  to  appease  its  hunger  for  a  Cause"  (p.  528). — Apology  for  Belfast  AiLirfss. 

*  "  It  did  not  appear  to  me  extravagant  to  claim  the  public  tolerance  for  an  hour 
aod  a  half  for  the  statement  of  more  reasonable  views — views  more  in  accordance  with 
the  verities  which  science  has  brought  to  light,  and  which  many  wear>'  souls  would,  I 
thought,  welcome  with  gratification  and  relief  "  (p.  546). 

'  "  Doubt  those  spiritual  guides  who  in  Scotland  have  lately  propounded  the 
monstrous  theory,  that  the  depreciation  of  railway  scrip  is  a  consequence  of  railway 
traveling  on  a  Sunday.  Let  them  not,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  label  and  lil>cl  the 
system  of  Nature  with  their  ignorant  hypotheses."— >Tjxaj  on  "  Af after  and  Force,"  im 
original  edition  of  Fragments  of  Science."      D.  Appleton  &  Co.     (P.  93.) 

And  looking  at  what  I  must  regard  as  the  extravagances  of  the  religious  world. 


«  << 
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Such  and  such  like  are  the  questions  submitted  for  our  thought- 
ful consideration  in  this  remarkable  though  strangely  neglected 
volume.  They  are  not  the  ones,  evidently,  which  Professor 
Tyndall  thought  he  was  inditing  ;  they  even  have  the  appearance 
of  being  a  travesty  rather  than  a  fair  statement  of  the  positions  of  a 
philosopher.  Nevertheless,  whenever  we  succeed  in  attaching  any 
clear  meaning  to  his  words  they  are  the  ones  which  we  shall  find 
ourselves  called  upon  to  answer. 

If  the  contradictions  pointed  out  can  be  reconciled,  by  all 
means  let  it  be  done,  and  Professor  Tyndall  shall  be  heartily  welcome 
to  such  vindication  as  the  explanation  may  afford  him.  If  it  shall 
prove  impossible  to  reconcile  them,  as  we  venture  to  believe,  at 
least  two  things  ought  to  be  recognized  :  Professor  Tyndall  under- 
took to  point  out  some  important  inroads  of  science  upon  our 
theological  beliefs,^  and  has  succeeded  in  making  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  foundations  of  materialism,  enabling  us  from  this  time,  and 
upon  authority  so  very  high  as  his  own,  to  say,  first,  that  material 
evolution  is  the  only  alternative  to  the  belief  in  the  creation  ; '  and, 
second,  that  to  believe  in  material  evolution  as  is  it  involved  in  the 
nebular  theory,  and  explained  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Spencer  and 
himself,  is  a  monstrous  notion,  which  we  naturally  and  rightly 
reject,  and  to  which  any  other  hypothesis  whatever  would  be  pref- 
erable. If  religion  is  indeed  being  crowded  back  by  the  progress 
of  modern  science,  as  is  ominously  asserted  by  some  who  ought 
to  know,  its  defenders  ought  to  blush  that  they  have  not  long 
since  put  their  assailants  to  rout,  convincing  them  out  of  their 
own  mouths  that,  whether  or  not  science  is  opposed  to  religion, 
it  is  certainly  opposed  to  materialism  and  mechanical  evolution. 

at  the  very  inadequate  and  foolish  notions  concerning  this  universe  which  are  enter- 
tained by  the  majority  of  our  authorized  religious  teachers,"  etc.,  etc.  (p.  545). 

^  "  The  impregnable  position  of  science  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  We  claim, 
and  we  shall  wrest  from  theology,  the  entire  domain  of  cosmological  theory." 

^  "  Modern  scientific  thought  is  called  upon  to  decide  between  this  hypothesis  and 
another,"  etc.,  etc.  (3,  supra). 
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Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  an  active  literary  movement  in  America  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  will  be  determined  by  the  point  of  view  from 
which  existing  phenomena  are  regarded. 

From  the  publisher's  point  of  view,  the  movement  is,  for  a  time  of 
general  business  depression,  brisk  enough.  Many  books  are  printed,  and 
many  sold.  Besides  works  of  fiction,  of  verse,  of  "  humor,"  of  etiquette, 
of  cookery  ;  besides  books  that  popularize  science,  history,  politics,  or 
religion  ;  besides  cyclopaedias  of  knowledge,  and  family  libraries  of  poetry*, 
the  press  teems  with  "  series"  after  **  series"  of  little  volumes  bearing 
names  intended  to  catch  the  popular  eye — "  Bric-a-brac,"  "  Sans  Souci," 
"  Half  Hour,"  "  Handy  Volume,"  "  Seaside,"  "  Vest-Pocket, "  "  Star," 
"  No  Name,"  "  Epochs  of  History,"  "  Primers,"  "  Artist  Biographies," 
etc.,  etc. — every  publisher  putting  forth  at  least  one  set  of  his  own.  Some 
of  these  "  series"  are  composed  of  books  that  belong  together  ;  others  of 
those  that  have  nothing  in  common  except  their  small  size  and  their  cheap- 
ness. Almost  every  publisher,  moreover,  keeps  a  periodical,  to  which  the 
writers  of  whom  he  is  the  business  centre  contribute,  and  in  which  he  ad- 
vertises his  other  merchandise.  Our  book-stores  present  temptations  to 
short  purses  as  well  as  to  long  ones  ;  our  newspapers  give  a  generous 
amount  of  space  to  notices  of  new  publications  ;  on  every  hand  are  nu- 
merous signs  that  we  are  a  reading  people. 

What,  however,  do  we  read  ?  With  what  wares  is  the  market  filled  ? 
Does  the  activity  in  the  production  and  the  sale  of  books  represent  a  cor- 
responding activity  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  ?  Is  our  reading 
a  stimulus  to  mental  effort,  or  a  substitute  for  it  ? 

These  questions  answer  themselves.  The  autumn  is  the  favorite  season 
for  publication,  yet  we  find  in  our  list  of  new  books  by  American  authors 
not  a  single  original  volume  of  poetry,  of  philosophy,  of  essays,  or  of  polit- 
ical history.  In  literary  history,  we  have  the  first  installment  of  Profes- 
sor Tyler's  work  ;  in  fiction,  two  stories  by  Mr.  Henry  James,  jr.  Other 
books  there  are  which  indicate  national  tendencies  ;  but  most  of  the  recent 
noteworthy  contributions  to  literature  are  by  English  authors. 

The  books  with  which  our  publishers  have  been  busy  are  either  popular 
editions  of  familiar  essays,  or  condensations  from  larger  volumes,  or  old 
material  rearranged.     The  one  thing  needful  to  the  success  of  any  *  *  series' ' 
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is  that  the  books  in  it  should  be  short,  systematic  (in  appearance  at 
least),  and  entertaining.  Poe's  rule  for  poems,  that  they  should  never  be 
too  long  to  be  easily  read  at  a  sitting,  is  applied  to  the  literature  of  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  to  that  of  power.  Idle  readers,  not  having  the  courage  to 
read  literary  masterpieces  as  written,  are  provided  with  reduced  copies 
made  by  machinery.  Little  original  material  offering,  publishers  must, 
perforce,  work  over  the  old,  and  work  it  into  shapes  that  suit  their  cus- 
tomers ;  but  we  should  beware  of  confounding  a  commercial  with  a  literary 
movement. 

In  Professor  Tyler,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  American  Literature* 
has  at  last  found  a  historian  worthy  of  the  name — a  historian  who  aims 
not  to  make  a  complete  dictionary  of  authors  or  of  books,  but  to  trace  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  nation  as  expressed  in  its  literary  produc- 
tions. The  volumes  already  published  bring  the  history  through  the 
colonial  period.  The  first  extends  from  1607  to  1676,  and  deals  with 
books  written  while  the  colonies  were  still  struggling  for  existence  ;  the 
second  ends  in  1765,  the  year  in  which  **  the  scattered  voices  of  the 
thirteen  colonies  were  for  the  first  time  brought  together  and  blended  in 
one  great  and  resolute  utterance. ' '  To  bring  the  work  down  to  the  present 
time,  as  is  the  author's  intention,  two  additional  volumes  will  probably  be 
required. 

Within  the  limited  space  at  our  command,  it  would  be  idle  to  undertake 
to  make  a  critical  estimate  of  this  important  work,  which  represents  years 
of  conscientious  and  intelligent  labor.  The  author  claims  to  have  exam- 
ined * '  the  entire  mass  of  American  writings,  during  the  colonial  time,  so 
far  as  they  now  exist  in  the  public  and  private  libraries  of  this  country" — 
a  task  in  which  he  has  been  aided,  as  he  gracefully  acknowledges,  by  those 
whose  assistance  is  most  valuable.  He  has  endeavored  to  give  to  every 
author  who  deserves  mention,  either  for  his  literary  merit  or  for  the  part 
he  played  in  the  development  of  the  national  mind,  an  appropriate  amount 
of  space  ;  and  he  has  woven  into  his  text  characteristic  passages  from  each 
author  that  passes  under  consideration.  Professor  Tyler's  decisions  as  to 
the  place  a  given  author  fills  in  history,  or  as  to  the  passages  best  fitted  to 
exemplify  his  qualities,  will  not  in  every  case,  we  presume,  satisfy  every 
student  of  colonial  literature  ;  but  the  book  bears  marks  throughout  of  a 
conscientious  endeavor  to  exercise  judicial  functions  in  a  judicial  spirit  ; 
and  the  selections  from  our  early  writers  impart  to  the  reader  a  knowledge 
of  their  personal  and  literary  traits  which  no  amount  of  talk  about  them, 
however  well  expressed,  could  give.  We  are  entirely  of  Professor  Tyler's 
opinion,  that  a  historian  of  literature  who  makes  judicious  citations  from 

^  "  History  of  American  Literature."     By  Moses  Coit  Tyler,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  the  University  of  Michigan.    New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1878. 
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his  authors,  far  from  saving  himself  labor,  makes  a  serious  addition  to  the 
difficulty  of  his  task,  but  also  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  his  book. 

The  style  of  the  "  History"  is  for  the  most  part  worthy  of  the  sub- 
stance. Now  and  then — as  in  the  characterization  of  Captain  John  Smith 
— the  vigorous  conciseness  of  each  of  several  successive  clauses  is  im- 
paired by  the  fact  that  they  repeat  essentially  the  same  idea  ;  now  and  then 
appears  a  word  of  doubtful  credit — inken^  muchness^  for  example  ;  once  cer- 
tainly we  find  a  slang  phrase,  and  once  a  sentence  in  Carlylese^  which  says 
over  again  what  has  already  been  said  plainly  :  but  these  specks  count  for 
nothing  in  a  style  almost  uniformly  clear,  forcible,  and  dignified,  and 
never  dull. 

"  The  Europeans,"  '  and  **  Daisy  Miller,"  '  though  the  first  is  mod- 
estly entitled  "  a  sketch,"  and  the  second  **  a  study,"  are  better  worth  read- 
ing than  many  far  more  pretentious  works  of  fiction.  Both  give  evidence 
of  the  growing  powers  of  Mr.  Henry  James,  Jr. ;  both  have  advanced  his 
well-deserved  reputation  ;  and  both  manifest  his  increasing  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  achieve  effective  results  by  simple  means. 

Nothing  could  be  more  slight  than  the  story  in  each  of  these  books. 
"  The  Europeans"  takes  its  name  from  a  Baroness  and  her  brother  Felix, 
who  came  to  Boston  thirty  years  ago,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  their 
American  cousins,  and  to  improve  whatever  opportunities  might  present 
themselves.  In  the  first  chapter,  which  is  among  the  best  in  the  book,  we 
learn  their  history,  their  leading  characteristics,  and  their  plans  for  the 
future,  as  they  talk  together  while  looking  out  upon  a  busy  street  scene 
familiar  to  all  Bostonians,  but  treated  with  such  art  by  Mr.  James  as  to 
have  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  to  make  the  reader  forget  for  the  moment 
that  thirty  years  ago  horse-cars  were  not.  The  rest  of  the  story  passes  in 
the  suburban  home  of  the  American  cousins  with  whom  Felix  and  the 
Baroness  are  domesticated.  In  such  a  place  a  generation  ago,  and  among 
such  people  as  New  Englanders  then  were,  life  was,  of  course,  monoto- 
nous, and  Mr.  James  has  not  attempted  to  give  it  variety  or  relief  by  start- 
ling incidents  of  any  kind.  There  are,  of  course,  passages  of  love  and 
of  flirtation,  and  there  are  several  happy  marriages  ;  but  a  reader  takes  less 
interest  in  the  plot  than  in  the  dramatis  per sonce.  The  dialogue  is  brilliant, 
the  personages  are  real,  and  we  are  entertained  as  by  a  modern  play  at  the 
Comedie  Francaise.  Perhaps  the  most  attractive  person  is  the  gay  Felix, 
the  Bohemian,  with  his  "  slip  of  a  character  ;"  but  his  sister,  though  less 
original,  is  perhaps  equally  well  drawn.  The  Americans  are  all — except 
perhaps  Mr.  Brand,  who  is  a  little  faint  compared  with  the  rest — wcll-dis- 

'  "  The  Europeans.  A  Sketch."  By  Henry  James,  Jr.  Boston:  Houghton,  Os- 
good &  Co.     1878. 

'  "Daisy  Miller.  A  Study."  By  Henry  James,  Jr.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.    1879. 
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criminated,  and  yet  they  have  in  common  a  certain  crudeness  and  a  certain 
reserve,  in  some  of  them  suggestive  of  wealth  of  nature,  in  some  of  poverty. 
Had  the  book  been  one-third  shorter,  it  would  have  been  more  successful. 
There  is  too  much  talk  for  the  action. 

Good  as  "  The  Europeans"  is,  we  are  inclined  to  set  a  still  higher  value 
upon  "  Daisy  Miller,"  the  best  short  story  we  have  read  for  many  a 
day.  Daisy  herself  is  a  creation.  We  have  heard  girls  who  belong  to 
her  class  pronounce  her  a  caricature  ;  but  ever^'body  who  has  seen  much 
of  the  American  world  knows  one  or  more  charming  creatures  who,  like 
Daisy,  have — thanks,  for  the  most  part,  to  their  bringing  up — just  a  touch 
of  the  common,  as  well  as  an  almost  complete  ignorance  of  the  conventions 
of  society.  The  sad  ending  of  Daisy's  career  is  regretted  by  many  ;  but, 
artistically  speaking,  it  was  inevitable.  The  triumph  of  the  book  is  in  the 
character  of  Daisy  ;  but  all  the  women,  from  Mrs.  Miller  to  Mrs.  Costello, 
the  boy  Randolph,  the  cautious  Winterbourne,  and  the  devoted  but  heart- 
less Giovannelli  are  life-like.  No  one  who  has  begun  "  Daisy  Miller" 
will  lay  it  down  unfinished. 

If  Mr.  James  is  content  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  genius,  great  things 
may  be  expected  of  him. 

Mr.  Robert  Lowell's  three  stories  of  life  in  Westervliet,  fifty  years 
ago,*  are  preceded  by  a  dedication  which  speaks  of  friends  "  honored  long 
years  agone^''  and  by  a  ''  foreword\ycs.  verse]  at  the  reader's  house-door." 
Thus  we  are  prepared  for  a  certain  affectation  which  we  find  to  be  char- 
acteristic of  the  volume.  Sometimes  it  appears  in  words  like  stoep^ 
lo7igso??ieness^  inseeings,  ijithrusts,  sunswarthed^  inultitudinous  instance  ;  some- 
times in  references  which  show  the  author's  familiarity  with  well-known 
mythology  or  history  ;  sometimes  in  a  roundabout  and  self-conscious 
method  of  narration  ;  and  throughout  in  an  artificial  style.  Some  of  the 
sentences — such  as  that  which  begins  the  book — an  ordinary  reader  finds 
difficulty  in  understanding  ;  and  some  are  carelessly  written,  as  : 

"  Mr.  Baredt,  it  was  known,  had  one  day  gone  suddenly  out  of  his  office  on  a  sum- 
mons from  his  friend,  within  the  first  day  or  two  of  his  getting  home,  and  to  have 
come  back,  not  long  after,  silent  and  agitated." 

The  author  speaks,  too,  of  a  seldom  picnic  and  of  a  considerable  stoppage 
of  the  cars  ;  and  he  says  that  "the  grandmotherly  neighbors  .  .  .  wilt 
yet  [meaning  stili\  talk  of  the  pretty  English  orphan." 

The  first  story  turns  on  the  influence  on  the  mind  of  a  Dutchman  of 
his  likeness  to  a  figure  in  an  old  picture  ;  the  second,  on  the  effect  of  the 
sudden  loss  of  his  wife  upon  the  character  and  conduct  of  a  prominent 
lawyer  ;  the  third,  which  is  full  of  old  Dutch  expressions,  upon  the  im- 

»  "A  Stor>-  or  Two  from  an  Old  Dutch  Town."  By  Robert  Lowell.  Boston: 
Roberts  Brothers.     1878. 
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prisonment  of  a  pedagogue  in  his  own  school-house  and  its  influence  on 
his  fortunes  in  love. 

There  is  more  truth  to  nature  in  the  incidents  than  in  the  ground  plan 
of  the  stories  ;  and  there  is  a  certain  freshness  as  well  as  novelty  in  the 
local  coloring  of  the  old  Dutch  town  and  its  people.  Perhaps  the  best 
pages,  both  in  substance  and  in  manner,  are  those  which  deal  with  natural 
objects  or  with  children. 

Mr.  Whittier's  last  volume*  will  be  welcomed  by  the  poet's  numerous 
admirers.  Many  of  the  poems  have  already  been  published — some  of 
them  in  magazines,  and  some  in  the  records  of  the  celebrations  to  which 
they  were  contributed.  They  are  all  instinct  with  the  high  moral  tone, 
the  liberality  of  mind,  the  sympathy  with  suffering,  the  noble  aspiration, 
the  love  of  nature — with  all  the  fine  personal  qualities  which  have  given 
Mr.  Whittier's  works  so  wide  an  influence  for  good.  In  "  The  Witch  of 
Wenham,"  a  story  of  the  early  days  of  New  England  is  told  in  the  simple, 
touching  way  of  which  the  Quaker  poet  has  the  secret.  **  Red  Riding- 
Hood  "  is  a  pretty  picture,  but  we  should  like  it  better  if  the  reader  had 
been  left  to  draw  his  own  moral. 

In  "  Prince  Deukalion,"  '  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  undertook,  in  the 
words  of  the  introduction,  to  "  picture  forth  the  struggle  of  Man  (which 
term  always  and  inevitably  includeth  Woman)  to  reach  the  highest,  justest, 
happiest,  hence  most  perfect  condition  of  Human  Life  on  this  planet." 
Act  I.  opens  in  a.d.  300,  Act  II.  in  1300,  Act  III.  in  18 — ,  Act  IV.  in 
an  unnamed  year  of  the  Future.  The  numerous  "  persons  of  the  Drama" 
comprise  Eos,  Prometheus,  Medusa,  Buddha,  Spirits  of  Dawn,  of  the 
Wind,  etc.,  a  Chorus  of  Ghosts,  Echoes,  a  Shepherd,  a  Shepherdess. 
Only  a  philosophical  poet  of  extraordinary  powers  could,  in  times  like 
ours,  achieve  even  moderate  success  in  the  execution  of  so  vast  a  plan  ; 
and  Mr.  Taylor,  whatever  his  gifts,  was  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  great 
poet. 

It  is  possible  to  join  Joaquin  Miller's  English  admirers  in  praising 
his  poems  without  stint  ;  and  it  is  easy,  with  most  of  his  American  critics, 
to  point  out  his  faults  :  but  it  is  difficult  to  characterize  him  with  entire 
fairness.  His  last  volume^  is  more  free  from  mere  faults  of  grammar  than 
its  predecessors  ;  but  he  calls  monks  gents,  and  he  makes  the  peasants  of 
Titian's  land  "/tz// the  tall  forest."  He  still  repeats  himself  in  words, 
figures,  fancies,  and  ideas.  In  this  volume  lonesome  and  jensi/ous  are  favor- 
ite epithets  ;  rain  as  well  as  snow  is  highborn  j  in  two  poems,  at  least,  the 

^  "The  Vision  of  Echard,  and  other  Poems."  By  John  Greenleaf  WhitUcr. 
Boston  :   Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.     1S78. 

'"  Prince  Deukalion.  A  Lyrical  Drama.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  Boston  :  Hough- 
ton, Osgood  &  Co.     1878. 

3  "  Songs  of  Italy."     By  Joaquin  Miller.     Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.      1S78 
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gondolier  uses  his  paddle  as  a  "  lifted  spear,"  the  stars  "  fresco"  the 
heavens,  and  the  water-rat  is  heard  building.  All  that  was  worth  saying 
in  the  half  dozen  or  more  addresses  to  the  Lion  of.  St.  Mark's  might 
better  have  been  put  into  a  single  poem.  Some  figures,  some  expres- 
sions, some  lines  of  thought  are  crude,  and  some  in  bad  taste.  Some  of 
the  calls  for  sympathy  are  unintelligible,  if  not  unmanly  ;  and  the  attempt 
at  humor  (in  "  II  Capucin")  is  not  very  successful.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Miller  has  the  rare  gift  of  passion.  Even  where  he  offends  the  taste, 
he  fires  the  fancy  ;  and  some  of  his  lines  haunt  the  reader's  memory.  If 
he  would  have  the  courage  to  submit  himself  to  severe  intellectual  disci- 
pline, and  to  publish  nothing  but  his  best,  he  might  more  than  fulfill  the 
promise  he  has  given  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  too  late. 

Even  a  great  poet  might  well  hesitate  to  make  the  history  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Mexico  the  subject  of  a  play,*  for  the  most  powerful  imagination 
could  hardly  represent  the  tragic  fate  of  Guatemozin  as  more  terrible  than 
the  reality.  To  bring  about  that  fate  by  a  jealous  intrigue,  in  which  there 
is  neither  passion  nor  incident,  neither  character  nor  local  coloring,  is  to 
undertake  to  put  a  grand  historical  picture  within  the  covers  of  a  lady's 
album.  Our  wonder  that  the  "  drama"  before  us  should  have  been  writ- 
ten at  all  is  only  equaled  by  our  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  written 
in  verse.  The  author  not  only  takes  the  usual  poetical  license  frequently 
with  7'/>,  'fwas,  Against,  'neath,  but  stretches  it  to  tn  for  "  my,"  to've  for 
"  to  have,"  'fhas  for  "  it  has,"  "  they  come  in  shot,"  for  "  within  shot." 
Of  his  figures  three  samples  must  suffice  : 

"  No,  no,  love  feeds  on  warm 
And  breath-moist  lips,  and  sets  his  fire  in  th'  eyes, 
Not  in  the  sockets  of  a  skull.     I  will  be  food." 

"  My  Lord  of  Yacuba,  we  will  inspect 
Our  forces,  and  determine  with  what  blows 
These  hammers  of  our  throne  shall  fall  to  crash 
The  nutty  heads  [Cortes  and  his  army]  whose  cracking  will  be  sweet." 

"  Old  Time  is  losing  all  his  hair  : 
That  gray  forelock  of  his  that's  grasped  so  often 
Grows  thin  of  late — hairs  drop  like  seconds.     Ha  !" 

From  "  The  Sketch-Book  of  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent"."  to  "  England 
from  a  Back-Window,  by  the  Danbury-News  Man"  ^  is  a  long  step.  Which 
book  resembles  most  closely  the  American  traveller  of  to-day  ?  Which 
most  truly  represents  American  humor  ? 

Whatever  Mr.  Bailey  may  or  may  not  tell  us  about  Great  Britain,  he 

'  "Guatemozin,  a  Drama,  by  Malcolm  Macdonald."  J.  B.  Lippincott.  Philadel- 
phia.    1878. 

^  "England  from  a  Back-Window,  with  Views  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  by  J.  M. 
Bailey,  the  Danbur>'-News  Man."     Boston:   Lee  &  Shepard.       1878. 
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tells  us  a  good  deal  about  himself.  He  mixes  stoves,  pies,  fresh  bread, 
"  the  American  bill  of  fare,  with  its  wonderful  variety  of  dishes,"  '*  the 
American  bar."  He  talks  more  than  once  of  "pants,"  "vest,"  "the 
weed, ""  a  human  shave;"  and  bespeaks  of  home  as  home  wherever 
' '  located. ' '  A  fire-place  is  *  *  wide  enough  and  high  enough  for  an  American 
hotel  clerk  to  warm  himself  by."  The  lanes  of  London  are  "  more  intri- 
cate than  a  monthly  statement  of  the  United  States  Treasury."  The 
English  women's  red  cheeks  "  are  not  store  cheeks."  The  space  on  an 
American  flag  (without  any  stars  on  it)  *  *  intended  for  that  portion  of  cot- 
ton astronomy"  is  "as  blue  and  blank  as  the  face  of  a  defeated  candi- 
date." Those  who  like  "  The  Danbury  News,"  or  who  are  interested  in 
seeing  England  as  it  looks  from  the  Danbury  point  of  view,  will  find  much 
to  entertain  them  in  this  book,  which  is  evidently  the  transcript  of  the 
writer's  genuine  impressions  recorded  in  the  language  and  with  the  exag- 
geration habitual  to  him. 

We  have  heard  some  of  Mr.  Phillips  Brooks'  regular  hearers  main- 
tain that  his  sermons^  sound  far  better  than  they  read — a  remark  usually 
made  of  successful  preachers  who  have  a  strong  personality  behind  their 
words.  However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Brooks's  printed  discourses  are  very 
well  worth  reading.  They  are  straightforward,  manly,  hopeful,  full  of  charity 
and  full  of  faith.  He  does  not  reject  the  special  doctrines  of  his  church,  but 
he  does  not  lay  undue  stress  upon  them.  The  creed  which  he  believes  in  is 
**  broad,  solid,  practical."  He  scorns  the  minister  who  makes  himself  "  busy 
building  the  fences  of  his  sheepfold  a  little  higher,  and  warning  his  flock  of 
the  danger  of  looking  over."  He  does  not  believe  saints  to  be  "  feeble, 
nerveless  creatures,  silly  and  effeminate,  the  mere  soft  padding  of  the  uni- 
verse." He  is  not  frightened  by  the  "  disturbed  condition  of  faith"  at  present, 
but  thinks  the  world  to  be  "  wonderfully  like  a  high-spirited  young  man  of 
twenty-one  years  old,"  "  with  all  the  characters  and  moods  that  belong  to  that 
most  interesting  and  perplexing  creature."  Often  he  addresses  himself  to 
young  men,  and  one  can  not  but  hope  that  many  of  them  may  be  brought 
within  reach  of  an  influence  so  powerful  for  good. 

Singularly  in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Brooks's  discourses  are  two 
volumes^  which  urge  Christians  of  other  denominations  to  lay  aside  their 
differences,  and  to  enter  the  fold  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.     In  the 


'  "Sermons."  By  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Rector  of  Trinity  Churrh,  Hoslon. 
New  York  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     1878. 

'  "  The  Comprehensive  Church;  or,  Christian  Unity  and  Ecclesiastical  Union  in 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church."  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Vail.  D.D..  LL.D. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1879. 

'  "  Catholicity  in  its  Relationship  to  Protestantism  and  Romanism.  Being  six 
Conferences  Delivered  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  the  request  of  Lcadin^^  Laymen  of  that 
City."     By  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Ewer,  LL.D.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1878. 
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preface  to  the  last  edition  of  "The  Comprehensive  Church,"  Bishop  Vail  says 
that  in  1841,  when  the  first  edition  appeared,  "the  Church  did  not  apprehend 
the  receptive  capabilities  of  her  divinely  catholic  constitution.  It  was  not  up 
to  the  idea  [the  italics  are  ours]  presented  in  this  book."  He  believes,  how- 
ever, that  the  idea  is  "  now  quite  generally  accepted ;"  but  still  says  (chap.  4) 
that  "  there  is  an  amazing  indifference  upon  the  public  mind  as  to  this  duty  of 
unity."  In  the  lectures  delivered  at  Newark  the  subject  is  discussed  with 
more  warmth  and  less  taste.  Dr.  Ewer  believes  that  Unitarianism  is  "  a  Euro- 
pean variety  of  Mohammedanism ;"  and  that  "  from  the  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  Low-churchmanship  has  been  the  underlying,  prolific,  and 
sole  cause  of  perversions  to  Rome." 

Dr.  Morgan  Dix*  exhorts  his  hearers  to  "  hold  fast  to  the  golden  thread 
of  the  old  theology"  in  the  matter  of  the  creation  and  the  fall  of  Adam ;  but 
he  so  far  complies  with  the  spirit  of  the  time  as  to  print  fewer  doctrinal  than 
practical  discourses.  His  sermon  defending  childhood  against  the  distorting 
and  forcing  influences  of  the  age,  and  that  on  "  The  Communion  of  Saints," 
in  which  he  urges  Christians  not  to  be  behind  the  heathen  in  "  truth  and  fidel- 
ity to  the  dead,"  are  especially  eloquent. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cook's  Monday  lectures  in  Boston, 
which  discusses  the  nature  and  office  of  conscience,^  is  characterized  by  the 
same  qualities  which  have  given  such  widespread  popularity  to  the  preceding 
volumes.  We  sometimes  wonder  whether  a  sceptic  would  be  convinced  by 
Mr.  Cook's  peculiar  logic ;  whether  his  auditors  do  not  applaud  his  smart 
rather  than  his  true  sayings;  whether  he  brings  a  scientific  mind  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  scientific  questions.  Perhaps  he  is  more  useful  in  strengthening 
belief  than  in  making  converts. 

Last  year  the  Adult  Bible  Class  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  studied 
the  book  of  Job  with  Dr.  Raymond,  who  prepared  for  them  a  metrical  para- 
phrase which  is  now  published.^  The  explanatory  essays  which  accompany 
the  paraphrase  embody  the  results  of  both  reading  and  thought,  and  will  be 
helpful  as  well  as  interesting  to  any  one  who  is  beginning  the  critical  study  of 
one  of  the  greatest  poems  ever  written.  As  for  the  paraphrase,  which  is 
printed  in  parallel  columns  with  the  revised  version  adopted  by  the  Bible 
Union,  we  can  not  see  how  it  renders  the  text  more  intelligible,  and  we  can 
see  that  it  weakens  the  force  and  impairs  the  sublimity  of  famihar  passages. 
We  had  hoped  that  the  days  of  paraphrase  were  passed. 

^  "  Sermons  Doctrinal  and  Practical."  By  Morgan  Dix,  S.T.D.,  Rector  of  Trin- 
ity Church,  New  York.     New  York  :  E.  P.  Button  &  Co.     1878. 

"^  "  Conscience,  with  Preludes  on  Current  Events."  By  Joseph  Cook.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.     1879. 

^  "  The  Book  of  Job  ;  Essays  and  a  Metrical  Paraphrase."  By  Rossiter  W.  Ray- 
mond, Ph.D.  With  an  Introductory  Note  by  Rev.  T.  I.  Conant,  D.D.,  and  the 
Text  of  Dr.  Conant's  Revised  Version.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1S78. 
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Professor  Day,  well-known  as  the  author  of  works  on  ethics,  logic,  and 
the  art  of  discourse,  seeks  in  his  "  Outlines  of  Ontological  Science"  '  to  deter- 
mine the  valid  grounds  and  tests  of  all  knowledge — a  task  to  which  he  has 
been  invited  by  the  recent  rapid  developments  of  science.  The  subject  is 
considered  under  four  heads :  Philosophical  Logic,  Philosophical  Psychology, 
Philosophical  Theology,  and  Philosophical  Cosmogony. 

The  latest  book  on  ceramics,'  though  less  pretentious  than  some  of  its  pre- 
decessors, and  less  profound  than  others,  will  meet  the  wants  of  the  general 
reader  quite  as  well  as  any.  It  waives  matters  such  as  the  marks  of  factories 
and  artists,  which  are  of  interest  to  the  connoisseur  only ;  it  sums  up  the  his- 
tory of  the  ceramic  art  without  undertaking  to  solve  disputed  problems ; 
and  it  draws  many  of  its  illustrations  from  American  collections  easily 
accessible.  While,  therefore,  the  special  student  may  not  find  in  this 
book  much  that  is  new,  unless  it  be  in  the  treasures  that  he  has  overlooked  in 
his  zeal  for  the  remote,  the  reader  whose  interest  in  the  subject  is  greater  than 
his  knowledge,  will  have  his  interest  quickened  and  his  curiosity  gratified. 

At  first  glance,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  for  what  class  of  readers  a  book 
on  "  Sensible  Etiquette"^  can  be  intended,  or  whose  wants  it  supplies.  Those 
who  need  to  be  told,  as  the  readers  of  Mrs.  Ward's  work  are  told,  not  to  blot 
their  letters,  not  to  "  gorge"  at  supper,  not  to  take  too  much  wine,  not  "  to 
tilt  a  soup-plate  for  the  last  spoonful,"  not  to  play  with  their  food,  not  to  fin- 
ger the  glass  or  silver  on  the  table,  not  to  forget  (even  if  you  are  "  a  gentle- 
man wearing  white  ducks")  to  take  leave  of  the  hostess,  not  to  dye  the  hair, 
not  to  wear  diamonds  in  the  morning,  not  to  indulge  (if  married)  in  hysterics, 
to  brush  the  teeth,  to  take  care  of  the  nails,  to  keep  clean  ("  with  Windsor 
soap"),  to  speak  grammatically — those  who  need  instruction  on  these  matters 
are  not  yet  ready  to  study  nice  questions  of  etiquette.  In  their  eyes,  social 
forms  are  likely  to  assume  too  great  rather  than  too  little  importance.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  have  been  well  brought  up  turn  over  the  leaves  of  a 
book  of  this  kind  with  surprise  dashed  with  amusement — surprise  not  only  at  the 
extent  of  the  ground  traversed  (in  morals  as  well  as  in  manners,  in  discussions 
upon  all  subjects — from  the  bath  to  the  Harvard  examinations  for  women — 
and  in  citations  ranging  all  the  way  from  Caius  Marius  to  Mrs.  John  Sher- 
wood, from  Aristotle  to  Ouida),  but  also  at  some  of  the  rules  of  "  Sensible 
Etiquette."     Thus,  we  are  told  that  a  letter  to  a  friend  should  not  end  with 

'  "  Outlines  of  Ontological  Science  ;  or,  A  Philosophy  of  Knowledge  and  of 
Being."     By  Henry  N.  Day.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1878. 

'  "  The  Ceramic  Art.  A  Compendium  of  the  History  and  Manufacture  of  Pottcr>' 
and  Porcelain."  By  Jennie  J.  Young,  with  464  Illustrations.  New  York  :  Harper 
and  Brothers.     1878. 

3  "  Sensible  Etiquette  of  the  best  Society  :  Customs,  Manners,  Morals  and  Home 
Culture.  Compiled  from  the  best  Authorities."  By  Mrs.  H.  O.  Ward.  [Fourth 
Revised  Edition.]     Philadelphia  :  Porter  &.  Coates.     1878. 
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*'  yours  truly,"  or  be  signed  with  initials  merely ;  that  in  a  republic  it  is  as  much 
the  gentleman's  duty  to  bow  first  as  the  lady's ;  that  "  it  is  not  binding  upon 
any  young  man  to  remain  one  moment  longer  than  he  desires  with  any  lady." 

A  more  thorough  examination,  however,  discovers  in  the  book  many  ex- 
cellent suggestions,  both  as  to  the  sources  of  good  manners  in  sound  judg- 
ment and  right  feeling,  and  as  to  their  utility  and  beauty  in  the  intercourse  of 
daily  life — suggestions  particularly  valuable  to  young  people  in  a  country 
where  the  young  aspire  to  take  the  lead  in  social  life,  and  to  determine  its 
conditions.  The  increasing  demand  for  such  books  shows  how  much  they  are 
needed.  This  demand  is  as  well  supplied  by  the  work  under  review  as  by  any 
other  within  our  knowledge ;  but  it  would  be  still  better  supplied  if  the  author 
had  paid  more  attention  to  arrangement,  and  had  contented  herself  with  mak- 
ing a  digest  of  the  social  code,  so  far  as  one  exists,  instead  of  attempting  to 
amend  it  in  conformity  with  theories  of  her  own  invention.  In  consequence 
of  the  unsystematic  presentation  of  the  various  topics  taken  up,  it  is  difficult 
to  study  them  in  their  mutual  relations,  or  promptly  to  find  the  solution  of  a 
pressing  question.  In  consequence  of  the  author's  occasional  confusion  of 
her  own  notions  of  etiquette  as  it  should  be  with  etiquette  as  it  is,  a  young 
person  is  in  danger  of  finding  that  he  has  set  up  for  a  reformer  when  he  has 
merely  intended  to  "  do  the  correct  thing." 

The  Dinner  Year-Book  ^  aims  to  give  "  for  seven  days  of  four  weeks  in 
each  month  a  menu^  adapted  in  all  things  to  the  average  American  market." 
As  it  would  pass  the  wit  of  woman  to  suggest  an  absolutely  different  dinner 
for  every  day  in  the  year,  one  is  not  surprised  to  perceive  a  certain  sameness 
under  an  appearance  of  variety ;  and  we  fear  that  many  a  husband  would 
find  difficulty  in  distinguishing  at  table  between  two  dinners  that  look  very 
unlike  on  paper.  The  book  is  full  of  excellent  receipts  for  good  and  inex- 
pensive dishes,  and  the  scraps  left  over  from  one  dinner  are  so  thoroughly  put 
to  use  in  another  that  one  wonders  what  a  housekeeper  who  follows  the  book 
closely  will  do  for  breakfast.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why,  except 
on  the  supposition  that  the  book  is  intended  for  the  Western  market, 
so  little  use  is  made  of  fish,  except  on  Fridays.  The  index,  though  covering 
sixteen  pages,  is  far  from  complete,  or  convenient  for  ready  reference.  To  be 
thoroughly  useful,  an  index  for  a  book  of  this  kind  should  not  only  contain 
every  title,  but  should  have  each  tide  under  every  head  that  a  housekeeper  or 
a  cook  pressed  for  time  is  likely  to  look  for.  Foot-notes  making  references 
and  cross-references  to  the  text  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  body  of 
the  book. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  whose  familiarity  with  the  subject  entitles  him  to 
rank  as  an  expert,  has  written  a  little  book  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  in- 

*  "The  Dinner  Year-Book."     By  Marion  Harland.     New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     1878, 
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teresting  information  about  railroads.^  In  the  first  chapter,  entitled  "  The 
Genesis  of  the  Railroad  System,"  he  follows  the  unsteady  steps  of  what  is  now 
a  giant ;  in  the  second  chapter,  entitled  *'  The  Railroad  Problem,"  he  dis- 
cusses the  serious  questions  presented  by  the  enormous  development  of  the 
railroads  of  this  country,  and  throws  upon  them  light  obtained  from  the  ex- 
perience of  Europe. 

Mr.  Clark's  timely  volume  on  "The  Races  of  European  Turkey"'  is 
divided  into  three  parts :  "The  Byzantine  Empire;"  "The  Modem  Greeks 
and  the  Albanians;"  and  "The  Turkish  Slavonians,  the  Wallachians,  and  the 
Gypsies."  Each  part  is  prefaced  by  a  list  of  the  leading  authorities  referred 
to,  which  include  recent  articles  in  British  and  American  periodicals. 

The  illustrations  of  "  The  Story  of  Liberty"  ^  are  many  and  varied,  and 
some  of  them  have  done  service  elsewhere.  Parents  who  would  put  into 
their  children's  hands  Fox's  Books  of  Martyrs  will  find  not  a  few  engravings 
to  their  taste,  so  far  at  least  as  the  subject  is  concerned ;  but  those  who  do 
not  wish  their  children  to  sup  full  of  horrors  seasoned  with  bigotry  will  shun 
this  book  like  a  pestilence.  In  it  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  represented 
as  busily  engaged  in  roasting  heretics,  burying  them  alive,  and  in  putting 
them  out  of  the  way  by  other  equally  unpleasant  methods,  or  as  in  the  per- 
son of  "  a  holy  friar,"  indecently  carousing  in  private.  Hideous  caricatures 
that  passed  between  the  adherents  of  Luther  and  those  of  the  Pope  are  repro- 
duced. As  for  the  text,  it  is  a  farrago  of  scraps  of  history,  following  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  chronological  order,  but  put  together  after  a  fashion  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood by  a  child  who  is  not  old  enough  to  seek  his  history  in  more  authentic 
volumes.  An  attempt  is  made  to  enliven  the  text  by  dialogue,  by  short  sen- 
tences, and  by  that  most  wearisome  of  expedients — the  constant  use  of  the 
present  tense.  The  book  is  modestly  dedicated  "  to  the  boys  and  girls  of 
America.'* 

Dr.  Miles's  treatise  on  "  Stock-Breeding"  *  embodies  the  substance  of  sev- 
eral lectures  on  the  art  of  breeding  domestic  animals,  and  is  published  "  in 
response  to  the  repeated  solicitations  of  persons  interested  in  the  subject,"  who 
have  felt  the  need  of  a  systematic  statement  in  a  convenient  form  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  the  art.  Not  only  those  to  whom  the  subject  has  a 
business  value,  but  those  also  who  take  a  purely  speculative  interest  in  the 

*  "  Railroads  :  Their  Origin  and  Problems."  By  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr. 
New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1878. 

•  "  The  Races  of  European  Turkey.  Their  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects." 
By  Edson  L.  Clark.     New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     1878. 

•  "The  Story  of  Liberty."  By  Charles  Carleton  Coffin.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.     1879. 

*  "  Stock-Breeding  :  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Applications  of  the  Laws  of  De- 
velopment and  Heredity  to  the  Improvement  and  Breeding  of  Domestic  Animals." 
By  Manly  Miles,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural 
College.    New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1879. 
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laws  of  heredity,  will  find  much  food  for  thought  both  in  the  facts  brought  to- 
gether, and  in  the  theories  by  which  different  writers  have  sought  to  account 
for  the  facts. 

In  the  "  Blessed  Bees,"  '  a  young  Michigan  farmer  prints  the  record  of  his 
first  year's  experience  in  bee-keeping  by  modern  methods — a  year  which  left 
him  with  "  a  clear  cash  gain  of  360  per  cent  on  the  investment."  We  can 
readily  believe  that  "  to  write  these  chapters  was  a  labor  of  love,"  for  they 
are  full  of  enthusiasm  as  well  as  of  intelligence.  Specialists  will  of  course 
study  the  book,  and  the  general  reader  will  find  in  it  much  to  interest  him. 

In  a  volume  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  Mr.  Thwing,  a  student 
at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  a  recent  graduate  of  Harvard,  man- 
ages to  give  a  good  deal  of  information  about  American  colleges.'  He  does 
not  go  very  deeply  into  the  subject,  but  he  has  thrown  together  facts  enough 
to  be  of  no  little  assistance  to  those  who  are  deciding  to  what  college  to  send 
their  sons.  A  table  is  given  which  shows  at  a  glance  the  number  of  hours  of 
instruction  given  by  each  of  twenty  colleges  (out  of  three  hundred  and  eleven), 
including  the  Universities  of  California  and  of  Michigan,  as  well  as  Amherst, 
Harvard,  Yale,  and  Cornell,  but  not  Brown  or  Williams — omissions  we  can  not 
account  for.  Another  table  affords  means  of  comparing  expenses  in  twenty-five 
colleges,  and  a  subsequent  page  gives  the  amount  of  pecuniary  aid  which  each 
offers  to  poor  scholars.  Many  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  our  colleges  are  su- 
perior, in  point  of  morals,  to  the  English  universities,  and  that  on  the  one  hand 
one  half  of  the  twenty-six  thousand  students  of  American  colleges  are  professing 
Christians,  while  on  the  other  hand  college  revivals  are  characterized  by  **  en- 
tire freedom  from  sectarian  influences."  In  the  chapter  upon  Societies  noth- 
ing is  said  of  the  theatrical  entertainments  which,  in  some  colleges,  are  the 
prominent  feature  of  the  leading  clubs.  The  chapter  on  "  College  Rank  as  a 
Test  of  Future  Distinction,"  is  so  vague  in  its  statements,  and  so  undiscrimi- 
nating  in  its  selection  of  examples  in  point,  as  to  be  of  little  practical  value. 
One  would  guess  from  Mr.  Thwing's  addiction  to  threadbare  Latin  phrases 
— mens  sana,  for  example,  mutatis  mutandis,  facile  princeps,  sine  qua  non — that 
he  had  not  been  long  out  of  college.  His  vocabulary  is  not  rich,  nor  his  style 
easy ;  and  he  occasionally  makes  a  slip  in  grammar,  as  where  he  says  "  tJiduU 
gences  in  liquor  costs^^  etc. 

Mr.  Whipple's  "  Recollections  of  Rufus  Choate,"  ^  though  containing  little 
that  is  new,  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  a  remarkable  man.  With  the  reissue  of 
Choate's  addresses  and  of  his  life  by  President  Brown,  it  will  help  to  keep  the 
great  advocate  in  mind  a  little  longer. 

»"  The  Blessed  Bees."    By  John  Allen.    New  York  :  G. P.  Putnam's  Sons.     1878. 

2  "  American  Colleges  :  Their  Students  and  Work."  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     1878. 

'  "  Recollections  of  Rufus  Choate."  By  Edwin  P.  Whipple.  New  York  :  Harper 
&  Brothers.     1878. 
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"  Canada  under  the  Administration  of  the  Earl  of  Dufferin  "  '  is  a  hand- 
some volume  of  nearly  seven  hundred  pages.  Its  chief  value  consists 
in  the  eloquent  speeches  of  the  late  Governor-General,  revised  by  himself. 
Outside  of  the  Dominion,  few  people  will  be  interested  in  the  minute  details  of 
Lord  DufTerin's  "magnificent  receptions"  at  this  or  that  city;  but  all  friends 
of  the  aristocracy  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  "the  mighty  cataract  [XiagaraJ 
was  in  its  grandest  mood"  at  the  time  of  his  visit ;  and  all  those  whose  names 
are  introduced — from  the  gentleman  who  read  the  first  address,  to  the  lady 
who  presented  the  last  bouquet — will  consider  the  record  none  too  voluminous. 

A  first  book  in  grammar  should  teach  in  simple  language  the  uses  of  the 
different  kinds  of  words  known  as  parts  of  speech,  and  should  show  how  to 
pat  them  together  in  sentences.  It  should  avoid  technical  terms  until  the 
things  of  which  they  are  the  names  have  been  thoroughly  mastered,  and  it 
should  provide  enough,  but  not  too  much,  easy  work  for  children.  Many  of 
these  conditions  are  apparently  fulfilled  in  Mr.  Ballard's  little  book ;  ^  but  the 
children  are  given  altogether  too  much  work  to  do.  The  author's  sentences 
are  not  always  simple  enough  for  a  child,  and  his  English  is  sometimes  open 
to  criticism — as  where  he  uses  whose  to  refer  to  book,  or  defines  a  cow  as 
"  An  animal  with  four  legs,  two  horns,  a  tail,  and  thai  is  nearly  as  big  as  a 
horse,  and  gives  milk." 

A  popular  edition  of  Wilson's  well-known  work  on  "  American  Orni- 
thology," ^  with  Bonaparte's  additions,  brings  a  valuable  book  within  reach  of 
a  moderate  purse. 

A  good  general  view  of  the  history  of  English  literature  can  be  obtained 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Arnold's  paper,  originally  written  for  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica."  *  Like  Mr.  Arnold's  previous  publications — "  From  Chaucer  to 
Wordsworth"  and  "  History  of  English  Literature" — the  book  is  not  a  dry 
catalogue  or  a  mere  compendium.  It  does  not  profess  to  contain  the  names 
of  all  the  writers  in  the  language,  small  and  great,  but  it  gives  an  intelligible 
account  of  those  best  worth  knowing  and  points  out  the  traits  which 
contemporaries  have  in  common,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  current  of 
each  generation  sets.  Perhaps  too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  not  enough  upon  individual  peculiarities;  perhaps  questions  are  regarded 
too  often  from  a  religious  (not  to  say  Church  of  England)  point  of  view, 
though  less  so  than  in   Mr.  Arnold's  other  books ;  but  the  author  certainly 

'  "  Canada  under  the  Administration  of  the  Earl  of  Dufferin."  By  George  Stew- 
art, Jr.     Toronto,  Canada  :   Rose-Belford  Publishing  Company.     187S. 

'  "Words,  and  how  to  Put  them  Together."  By  Harlan  H.  Ballard,  Principal 
of  Lenox  High  School,  Lenox,  Mass.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     187S. 

'  "  American  Ornithology  ;  or.  The  Natural  History  of  the  United  States.  Illus- 
trated  with  Plates  engraved  from  Drawings  from  Nature."  By  Alexander  Wilson 
and  Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte.     Philadelphia  :   Porter  &  Coates. 

*"  English  Literature,  596-1832."  By  T.  Arnold.  [From  the  "Encyclopedia 
Britannica."]     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1879. 
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contrives  to  give  in  an  interesting  manner,  though  in  a  small  space,  a  large 
amount  of  information,  not  only  as  to  the  works  of  the  best  authors,  but  also 
as  to  the  critical  opinions  about  them. 

Though  Mrs.  Jameson's  opinions  on  art  and  on  Shakspere  have  lost  the 
influence  they  exercised  a  generation  ago,  all  who  have  read  her  "  Character- 
istics of  Women,"  her  "  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,"  or  her  "  Diary  of  an 
Ennuyee,"  will  be  interested  in  the  modest  record  of  her  life'  prepared  by  her 
niece.  It  is  published  under  the  superintendence  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  whose 
account  of  the  heroic  life  and  tragic  death  of  the  biographer  is  the  most 
touching  chapter  in  the  book.  Even  those  who  know  little  of  Mrs.  Jame- 
son's writings  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  her  personal  history,  and  in 
the  glimpses  she  gives  of  places  she  visited,  and  of  people  with  whom  she 
was  intimate.  Her  friendship  with  "  that  sphinx-like  woman,"  Lady  Byron, 
lasted  for  twenty  years,  but  ended  suddenly,  like  all  Lady  Byron's  friendships, 
from  causes  not  fully  explained.  She  was  intimate  with  Miss  Mortineau,  and 
was  assailed  in  that  amiable  woman's  Autobiography — an  assault  which  seems 
to  have  determined  Mrs.  Macpherson  to  write  these  memoirs.  In  both  cases, 
there  were  probably  faults  on  each  side.  If  not  "  implacable" — the  word 
with  which  she  at  first  characterized  Lady  Byron — Mrs.  Jameson  was  cer- 
tainly not  of  a  yielding  disposition,  as  is  shown  by  anecdotes  of  her  childhood 
as  well  as  by  the  history  of  her  married  life.  Whatever  her  genius  for  friend- 
ship, she  had  none  for  love,  unless,  indeed,  her  long  intimacy  with  Major 
Noel,  a  relative  of  Lady  Byron,  partook  of  that  character. 

Had  she  had  a  particle  of  affection  for  her  husband,  or  had  she  treated 
him  with  a  fair  amount  of  tact,  the  "  incompatibility  of  temper"  between 
them  might  in  course  of  time  have  been  diminished  instead  of  being  increased, 
for  his  defects  were  chiefly  of  a  negative  character — such  as  reserve  and  inde- 
cision. Being  what  she  was,  however,  Mrs.  Jameson's  chief  sorrows  in  life 
came  from  her  marriage ;  she  was  always  unhappy  in  her  husband's  presence, 
and  she  confided  her  unhappiness  to  Major  Noel.  When  in  1836  she  visited 
Mr.  Jameson  at  Canada,  in  obedience  to  his  positive  orders,  she  had  for 
Niagara  "  no  words  to  express  her  utter  disappointment."  As  for  Toronto, 
it  was  "  strangely  mean  and  melancholy,"  "  a  small  community  of  fourth-rate, 
half-educated,  or  uneducated  people,  where  local  politics  of  the  meanest  kind 
engross  the  men,  and  petty  gossip  and  household  cares  the  women ;"  and  the 
climate  was  "hateful."  When,  however,  the  warm  spring  days  arrived,  Mrs. 
Jameson  began  to  find  both  place  and  people  more  agreeable.  Such  a  great 
change  in  opinion  shows  how  much  her  judgment  was  under  the  control  of 
her  feelings — a  characteristic  which  goes  far  to  explain  the  obscurity  .into 
which  her  critical  writings  have  fallen. 


*  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Anna  Jameson."    By  her  niece,  Geraldine  Macpherson. 
With  a  Portrait.     Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.    1878. 
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"  Modem  Frenchmen"  '  contains  biographies  of  Victor  Jacquemont,  trav- 
eller and  naturalist ;  Henri  Perrey ve,  ecclesiastic  and  orator ;  Francois  Rude, 
sculptor;  Jean  Jacques  Ampere,  historian,  archaeologist,  traveller;  and  Henri 
Regnault,  painter  and  patriot.  The  lives  of  Rude  and  Regnault  are,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  the  best,  both  because  the  material  is  the  most  interesting, 
and  because  the  author  has  more  sympathy  with  artists  than  with  naturalists 
or  travellers.  In  the  biography  of  Ampere  are  a  few  pages  about  his  relations 
with  Madame  Recamier.  Mr.  Hamerton  seems  to  have  some  doubt  as  to  the 
transcendent  beauty  or  the  intellectual  powers  of  this  famous  lady,  but  none 
as  to  her  wonderful  tact,  her  freedom  from  passion,  and  her  willingness  to 
awaken  passion  in  her  admirers  in  order  to  keep  them  at  her  feet. 

Mr.  Hamerton 's  works  are  said  to  be  more  popular  in  America  than  in 
Great  Britain,  and  he  seems  to  write  quite  as  much  with  an  eye  to  American 
readers  as  to  those  nearer  home.  On  both  sides  of  the  ocean  some  of  his 
books  have  done  good  service  in  weakening  prejudices  and  correcting  mis- 
conceptions regarding  France  and  the  French  character,  and  his  last  book 
will  do  still  more  in  this  direction. 

"Johnson's  Chief  Lives  of  the  Poets"  ^  shouM  be  used  as  a  reading- 
book  in  the  higher  schools,  both  because  of  the  knowledge  it  gives  concern- 
ing six  famous  men  of  letters,  whose  lives  cover  more  than  a  century  of  lit- 
erary history,  and  because  in  these  pages  the  student  is  brought  in  contact 
with  the  manliness,  the  strong  common-sense,  and  the  vigorous  English  of 
Johnson  himself.  Matthew  Arnold's  excellent  preface  gives  valuable  hints  to 
teachers  on  general  subjects,  as  well  as  on  the  proper  use  to  be  made  of  the 
book ;  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson  is  one  of  the  most  favorable  specimens  of 
his  style;  and  the  essays  by  Macaulay  and  Carlyle,  which  have  been  added 
by  the  American  publishers,  increase  the  value  of  the  book. 

"  Grammarland,"'  which  is  dedicated  "  to  all  children  who  think  grammar 
hard  and  dry,"  has  passed  through  at  least  three  editions  in  England,  where 
it  has  been  found  useful  to  teachers  as  well  as  entertaining  to  little  people.  It 
tells  about  "  rich  Mr.  Noun,  and  his  useful  friend  Pronoun;  little  ragged  Arti- 
cle and  talkative  Adjective  ;  busy  Drs.  Verb  and  Adverb ;  perky  Preposition, 
convenient  Conjunction,  and  that  tiresome  Interjection,  the  oddest  of  all ;" 
and  it  tells  about  them  all  in  an  interesting  as  well  as  an  instructive  way.     He 

"  Modern  Frenchmen.  Five  Biographies."  By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.  Bos- 
ton :  Roberts  Brothers.     1878. 

'  "Johnson's  Chief  Lives  of  the  Poets."  Being  those  of  Milton,  Dryden,  Swift, 
Addison,  Pope  and  Gray,  and  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson,  with  a  Preface  by  Matthew 
Arnold.  To  which  are  Appended  Macaulay's  and  Carlyle's  Essays  on  Itoswell's  Life 
of  Johnson."     New  York  :   Henry  Holt  &  Co.      1878. 

'  "  Grammarland  ;  or,  Grammar  in  Fun,  for  the  Children  of  Schoolroom-shire." 
By  M.  L.  Nesbitt.  With  Frontispiece  and  Initials  by  I.  Waddy.  New  York  :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.     1878. 
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must  be  a  dull  child  who  can  not  learn  without  trouble  the  name  and  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  each  part  of  speech  that  comes  into  the  court-room 
presided  over  by  Judge  Grammar,  assisted  by  his  two  learned  counsellors, 
Sergeant  Parsing  and  Dr.  Syntax. 

Mr.  Henry  von  Laun's  account  of  "  The  French  Revolutionary  Epoch  "  * 
is  a  useful  compendium,  but  it  has  little  claim  to  rank  as  a  history.  The  first 
part  is  a  convenient  abridgment  of  Taine's  "  Ancien  Regime,"  and  the  rest  of 
the  book  is,  in  the  words  of  the  preface,  "  chiefly  based  upon  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  volumes  of  the  "  Histoire  des  Fran^ais,"  by  MM.  Lavallee  and  Lock." 
In  his  effort  to  be  concise,  Mr.  Von  Laun  is  sometimes  obscure,  and  some- 
times dull ;  and  occasionally  he  follows  the  French  arrangement  of  words  in 
a  sentence  too  closely.     A  good  index  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  book. 

''Shelley's  Minor  Poems,"  ^  from  the  text  of  Mr.  H.  Buxton  Forman,  is 
the  title  of  a  little  volume  just  issued  from  the  press  of  John  Wilson  &  Son. 
It  is  a  model  of  typographical  excellence. 

Mr.  Serjeant's  "  New  Greece"  ^  is  a  compilation  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  Hellenic  kingdom,  and  to  its  history  since  its 
establishment  in  1830.  An  introductory  chapter  deals  with  the  treatment  of 
Greece  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  The  author  accuses  England  of  aban- 
doning the  cause  of  Greece  at  the  Congress,  and  bitterly  inveighs  against 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  An  appendix  contains  convenient  lists  of  treaties  and  of 
the  authorities  consulted. 

Professor  Ihne's  Early  Rome,*  in  the  "  Epochs  of  Ancient  History" 
series,  embodies  in  a  concise  and  interesting  form  the  latest  results  of  German 
criticism  upon  what  used  to  pass  as  the  history  of  the  Roman  kings  and 
of  the  early  ages  of  the  republic. 

"  The  Normans  in  Europe,"  ^  in  the  useful  "  Epochs  of  Modern  His- 
tory" series,  aims  to  present  a  connected  view  of  the  Scandinavian  Exodus 
which  began  in  the  ninth  century  and  culminated  in  the  Norman  Conquest  of 
England.  In  the  preparation  of  this  work  thw  author  has  had  the  advantage 
of  Professor  Stubbs's  advice  and  criticism. 

'  "  The  French  Revolutionary  Epoch.  Being  a  History  of  France  from  the  First 
French  Revolution  to  the  End  of  the  Second  Empire."  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.     1879. 

'  "Shelley's  Minor  Poems."  By  Henri  von  Laun.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.     1878. 

^  "  New  Greece."  By  Lewis  Serjeant.  Cassell,  Petter  &  Galpin  :  London,  Paris, 
and  New  York. 

*  "  Early  Rome,  from  the  Foundation  of  the  City  to  its  Destruction  by  the  Gauls." 
By  W.  Ihne,  Ph.D.,  Professor  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sans. 

^  "The  Normans  in  Europe."  By  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Johnson,  M.A.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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*i Biography  of  William  Cobbett."  '  That  Cobbett  was  a  remarkable 
man,  even  his  "  bitterest"  political  opponents  admit.  He  had  in  him  most  of 
the  elements  of  the  typical  John  Bull,  and  he  demands  our  admiration  in 
that  he  had  ever  the  courage  of  his  opinions.  His  lot  was  cast  in  a  stormy- 
political  and  social  period — a  period  of  disruption  and  upheaval.  Old  land- 
marks were  destroyed,  and  England  took  many  strides  forward  in  the  path  of 
social  and  industrial  progress.  Cobbett  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that 
greater  liberty  which  the  people  of  England  now  enjoy.  On  one  occasion  he 
said,  "  I  have  been  the  great  enlightener  of  the  people  of  England."  In  the 
mouths  of  some  this  would  be  a  vain  and  empty  boast ;  but  in  Cobbett's  case 
it  had  more  than  a  substratum  of  truth.  As  W.  J.  Fox  said,  the  newspapers 
have  never  yet  admitted  fully  their  deepest  obligation  to  Cobbett.  "  He  was 
the  inventor  of  Tivope/uiy  Trash  /"  and  perhaps  this  Tivopcjuiy  Trash  has 
done  more  to  procure  perfect  freedom  for  political  writing  in  England  than 
any  other  single  agency  which  could  be  mentioned.  Of  course,  Cobbett  has 
been  described  as  "  a  firebrand"  and  "  an  agitator,"  and  so  he  was  in  one 
sense,  and  gloried  in  it ;  but  sometimes  such  men  are  necessary.  When  the 
political  atmosphere  in  a  nation  becomes  oppressive  it  can  never  be  cleared 
without  a  storm.  Cobbett  did  a  great  deal  of  work  for  which  he  deserves  to 
be  honored.  It  was  right  and  fitting  that  this  memorial  of  him  should  be 
published.  Mr.  Smith  appears  to  us  to  have  accomplished  his  task  in  a  very 
worthy  manner.  Unlike  a  great  many  biographers,  he  does  not  give  us  a 
great  deal  of  himself  and  little  of  his  subject.  He  rather  allows.  Cobbett  to 
plead  his  own  cause,  and  be  himself  his  most  effective  justification,  by  quoting 
copiously  from  his  works,  and  by  narrating  the  story  of  his  life  with  simplicity 
and  directness.  Those  who  wish  to  know  Cobbett  intimately  have  now  the 
opportunity.  These  volumes — for  which  also  the  publishers  have  done  their 
best — will,  we  fully  anticipate,  enjoy  a  large  measure  of  the  public  favor. 
They  throw  considerable  indirect  light  upon  the  general  history  of  the  period 
extending  from  1784  to  1832 — a  momentous  time  both  in  the  annals  of 
England  and  of  Europe. 

'  "William    Cobbett:    A    Biography."      By    Edward    Smith.       Sampson    Low, 
Marston,  Searle,  &  Rivington. 
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Mr.  Spencer  Walpole's  History  of  England.' — Mr.  Walpole  has  es- 
sayed a  difficult  and  delicate  task,  but  if  the  remaining  portion  of  his  work  be 
as  satisfactorily  accomplished  as  the  first  instalment,  neither  he  nor  the  public 
will  have  reason  to  regret  that  he  has  undertaken  it.  There  are  those  who 
think  that  contemporary  history  is  dangerous  ground  for  the  historian,  and 
the  mere  political  partisan  would  undoubtedly  fail  in  attempting  to  grapple 
with  it;  but  Mr.  Walpole,  notwithstanding  his  strong  Conservative  predilec- 
tions, writes  with  a  moderation  and  an  absence  of  party  spirit  which  are  truly 
admirable.  In  his  Preface,  he  does  not  disguise  the  lamentable  condition 
of  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  "  During  the  first  few 
years  which  succeeded  Waterloo,"  he  remarks,  "  Englishmen  enjoyed  less  real 
liberty  than  at  any  time  since  the  Revolution  of  1688.  The  great  majority 
of  the  people  had  no  voice  in  the  Legislature.  Political  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  fortunate  individuals,  who  were  bent  on  retaining  the  mo- 
nopoly which  they  had  secured.  The  tax-payers  were  laden  with  fiscal  bur- 
dens which  were  both  unequal  and  ill-devised.  Death  was  the  punishment 
which  the  law  awarded  to  the  gravest  and  the  most  trivial  crimes.  The 
pauper  was  treated  as  a  criminal,  and  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws 
made  almost  every  laborer  a  pauper.  Harsh  and  oppressive  as  the  laws  al- 
ready were,  the  oligarchy,  by  which  England  was  governed,  was  continually 
demanding  harsher  and  more  oppressive  legislation.  During  the  five  years 
which  succeeded  Waterloo,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended ;  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  was  restricted ;  the  right  of  public  meeting  was  denied ; 
domiciliary  visits  in  search  of  arms  were  allowed."  In  fact,  this  period  of 
English  history,  which  is  within  the  personal  recollection  of  statesmen  still 
living,  exhibited  but  little  advance  upon  feudal  times. 

Mr.  Walpole  shows  in  these  volumes  what  reforms  were  achieved  in 
twelve  years,  viz.,  from  1820  to  1832  inclusive.  Owing  to  the  labors  of 
Romilly  and  Mackintosh  the  Criminal  Code  was  reconstructed;  Huskisson 
reformed  the  commercial  system,  following  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  ; 
Canning  reformed  the  policy  of  the  Foreign  Office;  a  Tory  government, 
abandoning  the  traditions  of  its  party,  emancipated  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
the  Dissenters;  and  a  Whig  ministry  reformed  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  These  were  mighty  revolutions  to  be  effected  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time;  but  when  the  hour  comes  and  the  man,  nothing  can  with- 
stand the  powerful  conjunction.  Mr.  Walpole  presents  us  with  a  luminous 
view  of  the  social,  literary,  and  political  condition  of  England  and  her  rela- 
tions with  the  various  European  States ;  and  his  narrative  concludes,  for  the 
present,  with  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The  remaining  vol- 
umes of  his  interesting  work  will  be  eagerly  anticipated  by  the  public,  and 

'  "A  History  of  England  from  the  Conclusion  of  the  Great  War  in  181 5."  By 
Spencer  Walpole,  author  of  "  The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval."  Vols. 
I.  and  II.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
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also  by  the  student  of  the  most  recent  (which  is  also  well-nigh  the  most  im- 
portant) period  of  English  history. 

An  Old  Story  of  my  Farming  Days.* — Though  inclined  here  and  there 
to  be  a  little  tedious,  this  is  notwithstanding  a  remarkable  work.  Hawer- 
mann,  its  hero,  is  a  very  fine  study,  drawn  with  vigorous  oudines.  Many  of 
the  other  characters  also  possess  a  distinct  individuality.  There  is  abundance 
both  of  pathos  and  humor  in  the  novel,  which  is  a  representation  of  Pome- 
ranian life  and  manners.  The  English  publishers  did  well  to  issue  a  transla- 
tion of  the  German  work,  and  the  spirit  of  the  author  appears  to  have  been 
largely  retained  in  the  reproduction.  Many  of  the  .passages  in  this  work 
would  do  no  discredit  to  any  living  writer  of  fiction. 

To  MY  Lady,  and  other  Poems.^ — Though  Mr.  Beatty  has  evidently 
been  a  close  student  of  Tennyson — of  whom  he  gives  us  echoes  now  and 
then — he  has  also  claims  of  his  own.  If  not  a  powerful,  he  is  a  sweet  singer. 
There  are  some  tender,  graceful  things  in  this  little  volume. 

Wordsworth  and  the  Lake  District.^ — It  was  a  happy  idea  of  Mr. 
Knight  to  write  this  volume.  More  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  poet,  the 
poems  of  Wordsworth  are  saturated  with  local  feeling  and  enriched  with  local 
color.  There  will  be  many  lovers  of  the  great  Lake  poet  to  welcome  this 
attempt  at  an  interpretation  of  his  works,  by  bringing  out  the  singularly  close 
connection  between  them  and  the  district  of  the  English  Lakes,  and  by 
explaining  Wordsworth's  numerous  allusions  to  the  locality.  Besides  suc- 
cessfully accomplishing  his  object  as  thus  stated,  Mr.  Knight  has  produced  in 
every  way  an  agreeable  and  entertaining  volume. 

"  Christopher  North."  * — A  wide  welcome  is  sure  to  await  this  new 
edition  of  the  Life  of  Professor  Wilson,  that  most  genial  of  Scotch  critics. 
Originally  published  in  an  expensive  form,  Mr.  Jack  now  issues  the 
Memoir,  with  excellent  paper,  type,  and  binding,  in  one  volume,  at  a 
very  cheap  rate.  The  work  is  perfectly  complete,  and  contains  the 
striking  portrait  of  old  Christopher  and  the  other  illustrations  which  em- 
bellished the  original  issue.  There  is  no  need,  at  tliis  time  of  day,  either  to 
say  any  thing  of  Wilson's  claims  as  poet,  essayist,  and  novtlist,  or  to  enlarge 
upon  the  merits  of  this  charming   memoir  of  him   by  his  daughter,   Mrs. 

'  "An  Old  Story  of  my  Farming  Days."  By  Fritz  Rcuter.  From  the  German 
by  M.  W.  Macdowall.     Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 

'  "To  my  Lady,  and  Other  Poems."     By  Pakcnham  Beatty.     Provost  &  Co. 

3  "  The  English  Lake  District  as  Interpreted  in  the  Poems  of  Wordsworth."  By 
William  Knight,  Professor  St.  Andrew's  University.     Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas. 

*  "  Christopher  North.  A  Memoir  of  John  Wilson,  late  Professor  of  Moral  Phi- 
losophy in  the  University  of  Edinburgh."  By  his  Daughter,  Mrs.  Gordon.  Edin- 
burgh :  Thomas  C.  Jack 
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Gordon.  Its  publication  will  revive  the  interest  of  many  old  friends  in 
"  Christopher  North,"  and  procure  him,  we  trust,  many  more  admirers  still. 
It  is  an  excellent  tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  literary  spirits  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Cressida.' — Miss  Thomas's  previous  novel  led  us  to  form  considerable 
expectations  for  her  future.  Though  these  expectations  are  scarcely  fulfilled 
by  her  present  story,  it  has  yet  many  excellent  points,  and  is  much  better 
worth  reading  than  many  of  the  novels  daily  issued.  The  author  has  been 
unfortunate  in  her  heroine :  when  she  first  comes  upon  the  stage  she  engages 
our  interest,  but  we  lose  this  somewhat  as  we  go  on.  We  are  disappointed  in 
her,  and  she  scarcely  seems  to  fulfill  our  preconceived  notions.  Her  conduct 
with  two  or  three  of  her  admirers  is  utterly  indefensible,  nor  does  there  seem 
rhyme  or  reason  for  it.  Some  of  the  other  characters  are  much  better  drawn; 
indeed  there  is  distinct  individuality  in  Joe  Kennedy  and  Norbert  Alleyne. 
Now  and  then  the  writing  is  admirable;  but  the  story  is  uneven  in  this 
respect.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  as  a  whole  the  novel  does  not 
satisfy  us,  it  still  proves  that  Miss  Thomas  has  the  making  of  a  good  story- 
writer  in  her.  When  she  obtains  a  satisfactory  plot  we  doubt  not  she  will  be 
very  successful,  and  we  shall  look  with  interest  for  her  next  appearance  in 
fiction. 

The  Poems  of  Allan  Ramsay.* — Mr.  Alexander  Gardner,  of  Paisley, 
is  rendering  a  great  and  valuable  service  to  English  literature  by  his  admira- 
ble series  of  reprints.  His  editions  of  Scottish  and  other  authors  who  may 
now  be  regarded  as  classics  are  simply  beyond  praise,  whether  we  regard  the 
outward  and  visible  presentment  of  the  book,  the  nature  of  the  critical  work 
by  which  the  various  authors  are  introduced,  or  the  faithfulness  of  the  text. 
The  work  now  under  notice  is  an  example  of  the  truth  of  this.  There  is 
no  edition  extant  of  the  popular  Scotch  poet  Allan  Ramsay  wliich  can  be 
compared  with  this.  All  the  authentic  material  that  can  be  collected  bear- 
ing upon  the  poet  and  his  works  is  here  presented  to  us.  There  is  an  intro- 
ductory note,  then  a  carefully  written  life,  and  a  full  critical  estimate  of  the 
genius  of  Ramsay.  The  works  are  comprised  in  two  volumes,  the  first  in- 
cluding verses  to  the  author,  and  his  own  serious,  elegiac,  comic,  satiric,  and 
epigrammatical  poems ;  the  second  embracing  his  pastoral,  lyric,  and  epis- 
tolary poems,  with  the  fables  and  tales.  Ramsay  divides  the  crown  with 
Burns  as  regards  the  affection  in  which  his  poems  are  held ;  and  this  new 
edition  of  the  works  of  the  author  of  "  Tlie  Gentle  Shepherd  "  can  not  but  still 
further  enhance  his  popularity. 

*  "Cressida."  By  Bertha  Thomas,  author  of  "Proud  Maisie."  London: 
Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle,  &  Rivington, 

^  "  The  Poems  of  Allan  Ramsay."  With  Life,  Appendix,  and  Glossary.  In  two 
vols,     Alex.  Gardner,  Paisley. 
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ENGLISH  AND   AMERICAN    PAINTING  AT 

PARIS  IN  1878. 

I. 

THE  success  of  the  English  painters  at  the  Universal  Exhibi- 
tion of  1878  is  satisfactory  to  the  national  pride  of  an  English- 
man, which  could  not  but  be  a  little  galled  by  the  old  continental 
denial  of  his  artistic  capabilities  ;  but  a  purely  cosmopolitan  thinker 
might  be  pleased  with  it  for  a  very  different  reason.  It  is  good  evi- 
dence that  national  prejudice  is  gradually  wearing  itself  away,  and 
giving  place  to  a  sentiment  of  interest  in  national  varieties.  The 
present  state  of  feeling  amongst  the  most  intelligent  of  continental 
visitors  to  the  Exhibition  was  not  at  all  that  of  dislike  to  conditions 
of  art  differing  from  those  that  they  were  accustomed  to  at  home  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  an  earnest  desire  that  such  varieties  might 
be  perpetuated.  For  the  first  time  in  the  histor>^  of  the  world  there 
began  to  prevail  a  feeling  of  apprehension  that  the  art  of  the  world 
might  possibly  become  too  uniform. 

England  and  America  differ  most  essentially  from  each  other  in 
what  may  be  called  the  quality  of  artistic  nationality.  England  has 
it  in  the  supreme  degree,  and,  so  far  as  we  were  able  to  judge  from 
the  Universal  Exhibition,  America  scarcely  has  it  at  all.  The  con- 
tinental origin  of  English  painting  is  too  remote  to  be  easily  dis- 
cernible at  the  present  day.  We  know,  historically,  that  English 
painting  is  an  offshoot  of  Flanders  ;  but  although  there  still  are  some 
points  of  technical  resemblance  between  the  descendant  and  the  an- 
cestor, the  descendant  has  a  new  and  original  spirit,  and  such  re- 
semblance as  there  is  goes  no  farther  than  the  use  of  a  few  pro- 
cesses.    But  the  resemblance  between  Amcricaa  and  French  art  is 
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much  more  than  simply  technical.  The  American  students  in  Paris 
have  imbibed  not  merely  the  processes  of  the  French  painters,  but 
also  their  spirit.  They  do  not  simply  paint  as  Frenchmen  paint,  they 
think  and  feel  as  Frenchmen  think  and  feel,  and  that  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  if  their  works  were  exhibited  under  French  names  and 
scattered  through  the  rooms  of  a  French  exhibition,  there  is  not  a 
critic  in  Europe  who  would  be  able  with  any  certainty  to  pick  out 
the  American  picture  from  the  mass.  I  am  not  sure  that  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  future  American  school  this  can  be  considered  a  great 
misfortune,  though  it  is  destructive  of  originality  for  the  present. 
Every  nation  in  which  a  new  school  is  formed  must  learn  to  paint 
from  some  other  nation  which  has  already  mastered  the  art.  Eng- 
land learned  the  art  from  Flanders,  America  is  learning  it  from 
France.  Is  learning  it,  do  I  say  }  nay,  rather,  has  already  learned 
it,  for  Parisian  Americans  seem  to  paint  just  as  well  as  the  French- 
themselves,  and  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  development  of 
a  more  national  style  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  well  at 
the  beginning,  when  you  knew  nothing,  to  go  to  those  who  did 
know,  and  get  taught ;  but  now  that  you  know  as  much  as  your  mas- 
ters (I  mean  of  all  communicable  knowledge)  why  not  quietly  go 
home  and  work  out  your  own  artistic  destinies  in  your  own  way  ? 
We  may  have  to  recur  to  this  when  we  come  to  the  American  paint- 
ers who  exhibited  in  Paris  ;  but  I  will  begin  with  the  Englishmen, 
as  they  form  the  older  school  of  the  two,  and  by  far  the  stronger 
and  more  independent. 

English  painting  has  undergone  a  great  change  since  the  first 
French  Universal  Exhibition  in  1855.  ^^  ^"^^7  even  with  advantage 
go  four  years  further  back,  namely,  to  the  first  of  all  the  Universal 
Exhibitions,  that  which  was  held  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851.  It  is  true 
that  painting  was  not  admitted  into  that  Exhibition,  though  sculp- 
ture was  ;  but  the  Royal  Academy  of  that  year  gave  a  very  complete 
idea  of  the  state  of  English  art,  and  I  am  just  old  enough  to  have 
a  distinct  recollection  of  that  exhibition,  or  at  any  rate  of  its  most 
characteristic  pictures.  Turner  was  dying,  and  there  was  nothing 
of  his  upon  the  w^alls.  Millais  was  just  twenty-two  years  old,  and 
already  celebrated,  but  in  the  first  stage  of  militant  young  pre-Ra- 
phaelitism  ;  much  tormented  by  hostile  criticism,  yet  holding  his 
own  stififly  and  stubbornly  against  it.  He  exhibited  **  She  only 
said,  '  My  life  is  Dreary,*  "  "  The  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark," 
and  "The  Woodman's  Daughter."  Charles  Collins,  who  at  that 
time  promised  to  be  one  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  leaders,  but  after- 
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ward  gave  up  painting,  exhibited  "  Convent  Thoughts."  Holman 
Hunt's  picture  (he  had  only  one)  was  "  Valentine  rescuing  Sylvia 
from  Proteus. "  There  were  many  other  pictures  far  more  impor- 
tant than  these,  both  by  their  dimensions  and  for  their  degrees  of 
accomplishment  (Leslie,  Landseer,  Maclise,  and  others  were  then 
in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood),  but  the  little  pre-Raphaelite  pictures 
were  really  the  most  important  with  reference  to  the  future,  because 
they  marked  the  new  direction  of  English  art.  Their  principal  cha- 
racteristics were  an  overstrained  earnestness  and  an  almost  morbid 
degree  of  intensity — intensity  in  everything,  in  the  painfully  minute 
drawing,  in  the  overwrought  brilliance  of  the  color,  and  in  the  dra- 
matic conception.  Like  all  unripe  things,  pre-Raphaelitism  was 
crude,  but  it  had  inaugurated  a  new  analysis  of  nature,  to  the  inex- 
pressible amazement  of  all  foreigners  who  strayed  from  Paxton's 
house  of  glass  into  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Academy.  During  the 
interval  between  185 1  and  the  French  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855, 
the  younger  artists  of  the  English  school  went  more  resolutely  than 
ever  into  pre-Raphaelitism.  The  date  of  1855  may  be  remembered 
as  that  of  the  most  determined  English  originality  in  painting.  No 
such  painting  as  the  pictures  of  Millais,  "  The  Order  of  Release," 
The  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark, ' '  and  ' '  Ophelia, ' '  and  Hunt's 
pictures,  **  The  Light  of  the  World,"  "  Claudio  and  Isabella,"  and 
"  Strayed  Sheep,"  had  ever  been  seen  on  the  Continent. 

The  work  in  these  was  English  throughout,  and  English  in  an 
unprecedented  manner.  You  have  only  to  refer  to  the  French  crit- 
icisms of  1855  to  see  how  much  bewilderment  this  strange  insular 
art  produced  in  the  French  mind.  Theophile  Gautier  did  full  jus- 
tice to  the  resolution  displayed  by  these  new  artists  ;  but  he  ex- 
pressed the  apprehension  that  they  would  succumb  in  the  wrestle 
with  nature.  He  founded  this  prediction  especially  on  Hunt's 
"Strayed  Sheep,"  "the  truest  picture  there,  but  which  appears 
the  most  false."  The  French  critic  could  not  have  chosen  abetter 
example  of  the  tendencies  and  the  dangers  of  the  young  English 
school  in  1855.  Truth  was  the  great  object  pursued,  but  only  truth 
of  detail.  It  was  by  the  critic's  indulgence  that  the  "Strayed 
Sheep"  could  be  called  the  truest  picture,  or  for  the  sake  of  an  ef- 
fective antithesis.  It  contained  an  enormous  quantity  of  separate 
truths,  the  result  of  intense  observation,  but  it  was  not  really  a  true, 
picture,  for  it  lacked  the  most  important  verity  of  all,  namely,  truth 
of  aspect.  The  effect  of  these  pre-Raphaelite  pictures  on  the  French 
mind  in   1855  was  so  extraordinary  that  the  whole  English  school 
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was  made  responsible  for  their  peculiarities,  and  English  art  was  con- 
demned in  the  lump  as  pre-Raphaelite,  when  in  reality  the  sect  had 
no  influence  whatever  on  the  work  of  the  older  men.  After  this 
new  sensation,  which  only  astonished  the  French  people,  and  did 
not  lead  them  to  consider  English  art  as  seriously  admissible  into 
continental  galleries,  they  thought  no  more  about  the  matter  till 
1862,  when  some  of  them  went  to  London  and  renewed  acquaint- 
ance with  our  painters.  In  1867  the  English  school  appeared  again 
in  Paris,  but  no  longer  produced  astonishment.  It  is  a  well-known 
law  in  human  affairs  that  the  same  sensation  cannot  be  produced 
twice  on  the  public  mind  by  the  same  agents.  The  first  freshness 
of  surprise  at  a  new  thing  is  a  sensation  only  to  be  felt  once.  In 
this  case  the  agent  itself  was  enfeebled.  The  first  enthusiasm  of 
pre-Raphaelitism  had  passed  away,  and  left  nothing  but  the  difficul- 
ties of  retreat  before  taking  up  a  new  position.  The  ardent  young 
leaders  had  gone  as  far  as  human  earnestness  and  patience  could  go 
in  the  direction  of  detail,  and  now  had  to  make  up  their  minds  what 
to  do  next.  The  effect  on  the  continental  mind  was  a  disappoint- 
ment. In  1878,  on  the  contrary,  the  effect  has  been  the  reverse  of 
a  disappointment.  Pre-Raphaelitism  is  dead,  or  so  transformed  as 
to  be  scarcely  recognizable  ;  but  the  young  English  school  has  en- 
tered resolutely  on  its  new  path.  It  knows  perfectly  well  what  it 
intends  to  do,  and,  what  is  more,  it  does  it. 

The  prevalent  characteristics  of  English  painting  twenty  years 
ago  were,  first,  a  condition  of  tension  or  strain,  the  result  of  eager 
aspiration  combined  with  imperfect  artistic  knowledge.  The  young 
men  had  the  most  passionate  desire  to  be  true,  but  they  did  not 
willingly  take  into  account  the  impediments  in  art  itself,  and  they 
conducted  their  operations  with  gallantry  rather  than  science. 
They  had  the  defects  as  well  as  the  qualities  of  power  and  origin- 
ality in  youth.  To  come  to  particulars  :  their  color  was  crude,  their 
details  were  obtrusive,  and  their  compositions  wanting  in  good 
taste.  There  was  a  self-assertion  and  a  violence  in  the  young  school 
which  made  it  often  astonishing,  but  seldom  agreeable.  To-day  all 
this  has  changed  by  the  mellowing  influence  of  experience.  Eng- 
lish color,  to  begin  with,  can  no  longer  be  accused  of  crudity  ex- 
cept by  those  who  hate  all  color  that  is  not  simply  gray  or  brown. 
It  is  now,  on  the  whole,  as  moderate  as  color  can  be  without  de- 
scending to  mere  monochrome.  The  painters  are  evidently  study- 
ing quiet  hues  with  especial  patience  and  care,  and  in  many  works 
they  deny  themselves  plausible  opportunities  for  brilliance.     There 
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are  some  exceptions  where  brilliance  of  color  is  in  itself  a  part  of 
the  motive,  as,  for  example,  in  Mr.  Brett's  landscapes,  which  we 
will  study  in  their  place.  But  besides  this  exchange  of  crudity  for 
harmony  in  color,  our  contemporary  English  artists  have  got  rid  of 
strain  and  violence  in  all  other  ways  at  the  same  time.  Their  art 
has  far  more  the  appearance  of  ease,  of  good  breeding,  than  it  used 
to  have.  It  is  in  far  better  taste.  The  impression  produced  by  it  is 
that  artists  belong  now  to  a  better  class  in  society,  and  are  less  bent 
upon  attracting  attention  by  eccentricity.  There  is  a  comme  il  faut 
in  painting  as  in  manners,  and  as  modern  English  painting  has  be- 
come more  highly  educated,  it  has  at  the  same  time  gained  in  dignity 
and  serenity  of  style. 

The  late  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  always  a  gentle- 
manly painter  in  another  sense,  in  what  may  be  called  the  society 
sense  of  the  term.  He  lived  in  the  upper  class  of  the  English  sport- 
ing world,  had  a  house  at  Melton,  and  rode  to  hounds.  I  never  used 
to  care  in  the  least  for  his  important  pictures,  though  I  have  some- 
times recognized  much  knowledge  and  ability  in  smaller  works  ;  and 
occasionally  when  working  more  with  the  idea  of  art  and  less  to  suit 
the  superficial  taste  of  his  customers.  Sir  Francis  showed  real  artis- 
tic power.  One  of  his  celebrated  pictures,  "The  Cottesmore 
Hunt,"  was  shown  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  I  had  the  curiosity 
to  study  it  just  to  see  how  much  artistic  craft  might  be  expended 
on  so  unpromising  a  subject.  Any  thing  more  essentially  unsuited 
to  pictorial  purposes  than  an  English  hunting  field  it  is  not  possible 
to  imagine.  The  ground  itself  is  seldom  picturesque,  and  both 
horses  and  riders  are  far  too  neat  and  tidy  for  the  purposes  of  art  ; 
besides  which,  the  red  coats  are  generally  isolated  patches,  which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  associate  with  any  thing  else  in  the  picture. 
"  The  Cottesmore  Hunt"  is  composed  in  two  main  groups ;  one  to 
the  spectator's  left,  led  by  a  gentleman  on  a  gray  horse  ;  another 
to  his  right,  led  by  one  on  a  bay.  The  composition  is  carefully 
arranged  throughout  with  reference  to  these  two  groups.  To  the 
right  you  have  a  huntsman  on  foot,  whip  in  hand  ;  to  the  left,  an- 
other huntsman  on  foot,  examining  a  dog.  The  immediate  fore- 
ground is  occupied  by  two  groups  of  dogs,  with  a  third  in  the  mid- 
dle to  serve  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
composition.  The  landscape  is  subordinated  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  figures,  and  made  to  help  the  composition,  which  is  most 
careful  in  every  part.  The  picture  was  simply  and  not  unpleas- 
antly painted,  the  coloring  of  the  landscape  being  rather  in   the 
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Dutch  manner  ;  the  horses  and  dogs  were  well  drawn,  and  the  figures 
in  good,  natural  attitudes.  These,  so  far  as  I  could  see  them,  were 
the  real  merits  of  this  celebrated  picture  ;  but,  after  all,  it  was  more 
attractive  to  fox-hunters  than  to  artists,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  all  fox-hunting  pictures  whatsoever. 

The  Landseers  were,  of  course,  popular  as  usual ;  the  portrait  of 
Sir  Edwin  himself,  drawing,  whilst  two  dogs  are  looking  critically 
over  his  shoulders  at  his  work,  being  certainly  the  most  popular  of 
the  set.  But  I  do  not  think  that  Landseer's  reputation  can  gain 
much  by  putting  many  of  his  pictures  together.  His  great  manual 
skill,  and  his  incomparable  knowledge  of  animals  are  visible  always  ; 
but  the  insufificiency  of  his  color  is  unpleasantly  felt  when  we  see 
very  much  of  it  at  once.  It  was  particularly  chilly  in  two  impor- 
tant pictures  at  Paris,  the  "  Swannery  invaded  by  Eagles,"  and  the 
picture  of  polar  bears  tearing  to  pieces  the  relics  of  an  Arctic  expe- 
dition, called  "  Man  Proposes  and  God  Disposes."  Both  are  painful 
subjects.  The  swannery  was  the  more  distressing  and  unpleasant 
that  our  sympathy  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  swans,  whose  home 
is  ruthlessly  invaded,  and  who,  though  they  resist  vigorously,  are 
not  a  match  for  their  assailants.  It  is,  however,  a  grand  display  of 
bird-forms,  especially  in  the  magnificent  movement  of  the  wings. 
My  impression  is  that  this  would  be  a  finer  subject  for  sculpture 
than  for  painting,  except  that  sculpture  could  not  give  (unless  in  a 
bas-relief)  the  eagle  and  swan  combating  in  the  air,  and  the  swan 
flying  away  in  full  retreat.  The  subject  would  have  been  less  re- 
pulsive in  sculpture,  as  the  scene  would  have  been  less  realized  and 
we  should  have  had  no  blood.  The  Arctic  picture  is  inevitably 
cold — ice  and  white  bears  can  not  well  be  otherwise.  The  picture 
is  excessively  long  in  proportion  to  its  height,  which  makes  the 
composition  difficult,  and  throws  the  bears  very  much  asunder,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  (Canvas.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  their  ac- 
tion— the  strong  action  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  animals — and 
the  idea  of  their  ferocity  is  fully  conveyed  though  they  are  tugging 
at  inanimate  objects.  **  The  Sick  Monkey"  is  not  so  dreary  a  pic- 
ture as  that  of  the  polar  bears,  but  it  is  infinitely  pathetic.  It  is  a 
fact  in  natural  history  that  monkeys  are  so  far  human  as  to  care  for 
their  afflicted  comrades,  and  I  remember  how  a  French  naval  officer 
told  me  that  he  had  "  enjoyed"  monkey-shooting  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  that  it  was  "  most  amusing"  to  see  the  monkeys  carry 
away  their  wounded,  "a  sight  to  make  you  die  of  laughing." 
Landseer  had  the  keenest  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  could  tell  a 
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funny  story  as  well  as  anybody  ;  but  he  saw  nothing  absurd  in  the 
tenderness  of  our  poor  relations  the  monkeys.  On  the  contrary,  his 
picture,  in  which  a  monkey  is  kindly  caring  for  a  sick  comrade,  is 
pathetic  in  the  extreme,  and  a  lesson  to  humanity.  Like  most  hu- 
morists, Landseer  had  a  great  deal  of  melancholy  at  the  bottom  of 
his  nature,  and  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  sadness  of  decrepitude  and 
death.  The  dismal  Arctic  scene,  in  which  a  bear  is  crunching  hu- 
man bones,  and  where  the  useless  relics  of  a  high  civilization  arc 
scattered  on  the  barren  ice,  and  the  two  other  pictures  of  animal 
suffering  and  defeat  are  quite  as  much  parts  of  Landseer's  own 
personal  character  as  the  pleasant  humor  of  the  dogs  looking  over 
his  shoulders. 

Landseer  was  represented  by  six  pictures,  the  two  others  beino- 
the  well-known  "  Indian  Tent"  and  the  "  Ptarmigan  Hill." 

Millais  had  ten  pictures,  nearly  all  of  them  of  first-rate  impor- 
tance.    The  "  Yeoman  of  the  Guard,"  commonly  called  the  Beef- 
eater, was  in  the  middle  of  one  wall,  on  the  line,  and  round  about  it 
were  arranged  striking  examples  of  the  various  powers  of  the  artist 
in   figure-compositions,   portrait,   and  landscape.     The  well-known 
picture   "  Hearts   are   Trumps"   is  a  combination   of  portrait  and 
genre.     Three  ladies,  whose  names  are  given,  are  seated  at  a  whist- 
table  in  showy  dresses,  and  in  a  showy,  highly-decorated  room.     It 
is  a  very  brilliant  performance  with  handsome  women  and  a  super- 
abundance of  flowery  adornment,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the  most 
refined  piece  of  work  that  I  have  seen  by  Millais,  simply  because 
there  is  too  much  of  it — too  much  display  of  fine  people  and  things 
in  one  canvas.     The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim  is  much  less  ob- 
jectionable, although  she  is  quite  as  richly  dressed  as  the   other  la- 
dies ;  but  she  is  alone,  and  the  background  is  much  quieter.     This 
picture  has   been   etched  for  V Art  in  a  very  masterly  manner  by 
Charles  Waltner  ;  but  the  etching  cannot  convey  the  rich  color  which 
is  one  of  the  many  fine  qualities  of  the  original.     It  is  not  glaring 
color,  but  harmonious,  and    it  reminds  us  of  good  work  by  vigor- 
ous old  colorists  who  knew  the  aesthetic  value  of  dress-patterns,  but 
did  not  care  to  copy  them  too  minutely.     The  lady's  face  is  thor- 
oughly well  painted,  and  a  peculiar  shade  of  expression,  combining 
intelligence  with   dignity,  and  a  quiet  consciousness  of  grace  and 
charm,  is  rendered  with  the  most  delicate  skill.     The  portrait  of 
the  Duke  of  Westminster  was  much  less  interesting.     His  grace, 
though  a  gentlemanly-looking  man,  is  neither  so  charming  as  Mrs. 
Bischoffsheim  nor  so  picturesque  and  pathetic  as  the  old  Beef-cater. 
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He  is  dressed  for  hunting,  and  just  ready  to  go  out  ;  but  he  looks 
too  refined  for  a  fox-hunter  of  the  old  type,  and  there  is  some  contra- 
diction between  the  preparations  for  pleasure  and  the  serious  tran- 
quillity of  the  face,  which  is  not  lighted  up  by  the  slightest   eager- 
ness for  sport.    Perhaps  the  burden  of  the  largest  private  fortune  in 
the  world  takes  the  zest  from  rural  delights.     As  for  the  Beef-eater, 
he  is  too  old  to  interest  himself  much  in  anything  now  ;  but  he  has 
the  dignity  of  an  ancient  veteran  who  knows  his  duty  and  his  place, 
and  he  sits  bolt  upright  in  his  quaint  costume  with  that  stiffness 
which  is  peculiar  to  old  soldiers,  and  to  English  soldiers.      His  eyes 
are  dim,  his  complexion  is  that  of  extreme  old  age  when  the  skin  is 
colored  in  patches,  and  he  scarcely  seems  to  belong  to  our  time,  but 
to  be  some  dead  Royal  Guard  of  the  old  Tudor  days  resuscitated 
for  us  by  a  miracle.     That  splendid  red  costume  and  that  calm  old 
face  are  remembered  by  millions  of  visitors.     The  landscapes  on 
each  side,  "  Chill  October,"  and  "  Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away" 
produced,  of  course,  much  less  effect  upon  the  crowd,  for  the  crowd 
seldom  takes  any  interest  in  landscape,  but  all  artists  and  lovers  of 
art  stayed  to  look  at  them.      "  Chill  October"  is  a  river  scene,  the 
river  being  a  small  one,  swollen  by  autumnal  rain.     The  color  is 
extremely  quiet,  the  sky  is  warm  gray,  and  there  is  a  bluish  gray 
hill  in  the  distance.     In  the  middle  distance  the  land  is  nearly  flat, 
but  just  rising  out  of  the  water  and  covered  with  bare  trees,  which 
are  reflected  in  the  river  with  silvery  gleams  of  light  coming  through 
the  interstices  of  their  stems  and  branches.     The  immediate  fore- 
ground is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  reeds  turned  sere  and  brown, 
and  in  what  grass  there  is  the  artist  has  purposely  avoided  any  re- 
freshing greenness.    It  is  quite  possible  that  the  extreme  monotony 
of  the  reeds  in  the  foreground  may  have  been  intentional,  as  help- 
ing the  expression  of  melancholy  ;  but  pictorially  considered  it  is,  I 
think,  in  some  degree  a  mistake,  for  the  reeds  attract  attention  too 
much  and    are  tiresome  ;  more  open  water  with  ripples  and  eddies 
would  have  been  more  agreeable  to  the  eye.     The  picture  is  a  true 
impression  received   from  nature,  and   it  is  in  all  respects  a  quite 
genuine  piece  of  work  ;  but  I  do  not  see  in  it  any  very  exceptional 
power,  such  as  we  feel  at  once  in  the  painter's  strongest  figure  pic- 
tures.    The  other  landscape,  "  Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away,"  is  a 
very  true  impression  of  the  Scottish   Highlands.     The  sky  is  gray 
and  rainy,  and  there  is  a  rainbow  in  the  distance.     The  foreground 
is  a  boggy  moor  with  a  light  gray  marshy  pool,   almost  white,  and 
a  great  abundance  of  rushes.     The  painter  here  is  more  peculiarly 
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himself  that  in  the  voluntary  sobriety  of  "  Chill  October."  He  is 
a  colorist  naturally,  and  not  a  quiet  colorist,  but  a  splendid  and  bril- 
liant one.  All  this  foreground  of  Highland  moor  is  intensely  rich 
in  color,  but  not  at  all  too  rich  ;  Highland  moors  are  so  in  reality, 
especially  in  autumn  and  in  rainy  weather.  Beyond  the  glowing 
red  land,  which  extends  in  the  shape  of  a  festoon  from  one  side  of 
the  frame  to  the  other,  we  look  down  into  a  distant  valley  with  a 
river  winding  through  it,  lighted  by  that  wan  light  which  on  a  gray 
day  filters  through  the  thinner  parts  of  the  rain-clouds.  On  the  left 
rises  a  dark  hill  with  pines,  and  a  bluer  hill  of  greater  elevation  rises 
behind  it  ;  to  the  right  is  a  dark  gray  hill,  but  these  do  not  occupy 
any  great  space  on  the  canvas.  There  are  no  figures,  and  the  most 
essential  parts  of  the  subject  are  the  foreground  (painted  chiefly  for 
its  color)  and  the  distance,  with  its  effect  of  dreary  light.  On  the 
whole,  I  should  say  that  this  picture  shows  greater  and  more  pecu- 
liar power  than  "Chill  October, "and  would  be  less  imitable  by 
other  artists.  The  other  picture  might  have  been  painted  by  a  man 
of  ordinary  skill  in  landscape,  .if  only  he  had  a  true  feeling  for  na- 
ture, for  there  is  nothing  either  in  its  color  or  its  execution  to  bafiBe 
him  ;  but  "  Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away"  would  defeat  such  a  man 
by  its  color,  which  is  really  that  of  a  colorist.  Nevertheless,  al- 
though a  true  impression  of  Highland  scenery,  it  is  somewhat  petty 
in  execution  as  regards  the  foreground,  and  also  somewhat  monoto- 
nous, whilst  the  sky,  though  faithfully  remembered,  is  deficient  in 
interest.  If  these  pictures  had  been  exhibited  by  a  landscape 
painter  they  would  have  attracted  less  attention  and  fetched  prob- 
ably as  many  hundreds  of  pounds  as  they  fetched  thousands  ;*  but 
the  immense  reputation  of  Millais  as  a  figure  painter  insures  extra- 
ordinary success  for  his  landscapes.  He  does  well  to  cultivate  land- 
scape, which  is  a  refreshment  for  him,  and  also  for  the  public,  since 
everything  that  he  does  in  that  department  of  art  is  inspired  by  an 
honest  affection  for  nature.  A  man  of  his  celebrity  might  have 
been  expected  to  paint  landscape  with  some  affectation  of  bravura^ 
some  air  of  condescension  to  what  is  vulgarly  (though  erroneously) 
considered  an  inferior  class  of  art,  but  there  is  nothing  of  this  tem- 
per in  Millais.  He  goes  to  nature  as  humbly  and  faithfully  as  the 
least  of  us,  and  simply  does 'his  best. 

In   connection   with   the   Highland    pictures  of  Millais  let    me 
mention  James  Macbeth,   whose  strange  but  true  picture  of  "  The 

'  The  price  of  the  two  pictures  together  was,  I  believe,  ;^70oo. 
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Moor  at  Whistlefield"  is  full  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Highlands. 
The  foreground  is  nothing  but  an  expanse  of  moorland,  dimly 
lighted,  and  very  warm  in  color.  The  middle  distance  is  red  moor- 
land in  half  shade  rising  high  in  the  picture,  and  up  near  the  top 
you  have  a  deep  blue  mountain  to  the  left,  and  a  dark  purple  moun- 
tain to  the  right,  with  just  a  little  glimpse  of  yellowish  sky  above 
them.  This  scene  carried  me  back  to  the  Highlands  at  once.  It 
is  full  of  what  seems  to  me  the  real  sentiment  of  Highland  land- 
scape, and  of  the  fine  rich  Highland  color.  I  do  not  know  what 
color  you  may  have  in  America,  though  the  fame  of  your  fiery  au- 
tumns has  reached  us  ;  but  in  Europe  I  have  never  seen  anything 
comparable,  for  color,  to  the  Scottish  Highlands.  You  get  such 
purples  there,  in  the  distant  hills,  such  deep  Titian  blues,  and  so 
rich  a  variety  of  red  and  gold  and  green  in  the  foregrounds  ;  whilst 
gray  skies,  gray  rocks,  and  "waters  wan"  are  generally  present  to 
temper  the  general  richness  with  their  sobriety.  I  have  mentioned 
one  picture  by  Mr.  James  Macbeth,  and  may  speak  of  another  be- 
fore I  have  done,  "  Gareloch,  on  the  Clyde."  As  in  the  "  Moor  at 
Whistlefield,"  the  horizon  is  high,  and  there  is  little  space  for  the 
sky.  Below  it  is  a  line  of  purple  hills,  not  exaggerated  but  modulated 
with  dark  blue  and  purple  gray  ;  then  you  have  a  line  of  warmly 
colored  land,  and  below  that  the  Gareloch,  calm,  with  soft  pale  re- 
flections and  partial  rufflings  of  light,  wandering  breezes.  The  fore- 
ground is  dark  green  land,  diversified  with  warmer  vegetation,  and 
some  groups  of  massive  trees  rise  dark  against  the  water — dark,  for 
it  is  the  Scotch  gloaming,  which  lasts  so  far  into  the  night.  Such 
was  the  fidelity  of  Mr.  Macbeth's  picture  to  the  character  of  High- 
land scenery  that  it  needed  little  effort  of  imagination  to  go  down 
to  the  loch  side,  and  find  a  boat  there,  and  wander  out  upon  the 
calm  expanse  in  the  dreamy  twilight,  disturbed  by  no  other  sounds 
than  the  thud  of  the  oars  in  the  rowlocks  and  the  ripple  of  the 
water  under  the  bows. 

The  greatest  successes  in  the  English  Exhibition,  in  the  way  of 
attracting  attention,  were  decidedly,  after  the  pictures  of  Millais, 
those  of  Watts  and  Burne  Jones.  **  Love  and  Death,"  by  Watts, 
is  one  of  those  examples,  which  have  been  frequent  in  English  art, 
in  which  the  idea  overwhelms  the  pictorial  element.  The  figure 
of  Death,  being  seen  from  behind,  shows  really  nothing  but  a  very 
big  study  of  whitish  drapery,  which  occupies  more  than  half  the  pic- 
ture, besides  which  the  figure  of  Love  is  in  a  very  painful  attitude, 
not  to  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time  except  by  the  most 
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practised  model.     It  is  a  tall,  upright  picture.    Death  is  ascending 
some   steps,    down  which  his  long  drapery  flows  to  the  left-hand 
corner,  and  even  there  you  do  not  see  the  end  of  it.     His  head  is 
hidden  in  the  mantle,  but  his  right  arm  is  extended,  bare  and  men- 
acing, over  the  figure  of  Love,  a  well-grown  boy,  who  shrinks  back 
from  the  awful  visitant,  lifting  both  his  hands  to  repel  him.     Love 
is  crowned  with  roses  and  has  wings  colored  with  blue  and  other 
hues,  nor  has  his  healthy  face  had  time  to  grow  pale  with  apprehen- 
sion, for  Death  has  come  suddenly  and  quickly  to  interrupt  his  joy- 
ous life.     The  picture  is  a  fine  conception,  if  we  consider  it  simply 
as  poetry,  and   the  figure  of  Love  is  very  strongly  painted  ;   but  I 
could  not  reconcile  myself  to  the  too  abundant  draperies  of  Death, 
though  they  are  preferable  to  the  naked  hideousness  of  the  same 
figure  as  the  old  Germans  used  to  paint  it  in  their  da?ises  macabres. 
The  picture  of  "  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Venus"  was  learned,  but  it  be- 
longed so  decidedly  to  the  modern  archaic  school  as  to  lie  outside 
of  my  sympathies  except  as  part  of  a  decoration.     Certainly  such 
painting  of  the  nude  entirely  escapes  from  the  imputation  of  sensu- 
ality, it  is  pure  idea  clothed  in  human  forms,  but  with  little  of  the 
warmth  of  human  vitality.     The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Walter 
Crane's  picture,  "The  Renaissance  of  Venus, "  which  is  entirely 
archaic  in  conception,  and  might  do  good  service  in  a  room  decor- 
ated throughout  in  the  same  key.     I  never  like  to  accuse^  an  artist 
of  affectation,  because  what  seems  affectation  to  us  may  be  a  sincere 
preference  in  him  ;  but  really  I  find  it  somewhat  hard  to  understand 
why  Mr.  Crane  purposely  denies  himself  the  resources  of  the  modern 
palette  and  modern  artistic  science  in  the  representation  of  objects, 
to  go  back  to  a  style  of  art  which  does  not  belong  to  our  century. 
You  will  find  instances  of  this  tendency  in  France  and  Germany  as 
well  as  in   England,  and   I  can  not  help  suspecting  that  painters 
sometimes  go  back  to  archaic  forms  because  they  find  a  certain  faci- 
lity   in    them,    as    Morris    certainly   did    in    the   archaisms  of   the 
"  Earthly  Paradise."     A  frank  archaism  permits  you  to  avoid  many 
difficulties  and  shelters  you  from   many  a  criticism.     Observe  how 
often   in   the    "  Earthly  Paradise"   the  archaisms  adopted   by  the 
writer  enable  him  to  get  over  the  difificulty  of  a  rhyme,  and  make  a 
bald  verse  tolerable  !     In  painting,  the  same  device   gets  over  dif- 
ficulties of  representation,  because  archaic  painting  may  always  be 
simpler  in  spirit  and  less  subtle  in  its  craft  than  professedly  modern 
work.     To  return  to  Mr.  Watts.      His  portraits  were  amongst  the 
successes  of  the  Exhibition.   That  of  Joachim  was  perhaps  the  best. 
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It  is  an  excellent  likeness,  representing  the  great  violinist  actually 
performing ;  and  I  may  observe  that  whereas  almost  all  other 
painters,  when  they  represent  a  violinist,  only  display  their  own  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  instrument  and  the  right  manner  of  holding 
it,  Mr.  Watts  has  been  carefully  true  on  these  points,  so  that  we 
know  Joachim  to  be  a  cultivated  violinist  and  not  a  common  fiddler. 
Both  hands  are  seen,  and  they  are  almost  as  important  as  the  head 
itself,  being  drawn  with  the  most  consummate  knowledge.  The 
face  is  full  of  an  absorbed  expression,  showing  how  completely  the 
great  musician  is  occupied  with  his  performance.  The  color,  as  in 
all  Mr.Watts's  portraits,  is  quiet  throughout,  being  chiefly  in  browns 
and  dark  greens,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  red  of  the  bow 
takes  a  very  high  value  and  is  of  very  great  use.  Mr.  Watts  told 
me  that  in  coloring  he  restricted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the 
earth  pigments.  The  other  important  portraits  by  Watts  were  the 
Duke  of  Cleveland,  General  Laurence,  Robert  Browning,  and  Mr. 
Calderon,  the  Royal  Academician.  The  Duke's  face  wears  an  ex- 
pression of  profound  sadness,  that  of  General  Laurence  has  a  look 
of  massive,  manly  strength,  and  capability  of  stern  resolution. 
Browning  is  very  simply  painted,  and,  I  believe,  is  like.  The  por- 
trait of  Calderon  is  an  excellent  likeness,  having  all  the  nobility  of 
his  noble  face,  with  its  rich,  dark,  southern  complexion.  Watts 
does  not  finish,  sufficiently  to  suit  the  taste  of  some  critics,  but  I 
have  a  great  admiration  for  the  straightforwardness  of  his  perform- 
ance and  for  his  utter  scorn  of  those  minor  prettinesses  which  give 
pleasure  only  to  the  uncultivated.  The  important  picture  by  Mr. 
Burne  Jones,  "  The  Beguiling  of  Merlin,"  was  hung  close  to  those 
by  Mr.  Watts.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  this  painter's  reputation 
has  been  increased  by  the  opening  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  He 
was  known  before  to  a  select  few,  and  I  was  myself  one  of  his  earli- 
est admirers  many  years  ago  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  now  that  although 
his  power  as  a  painter  has  increased,  his  eccentricity  and  perversity 
have  increased  with  it.  I  write  this  with  some  hesitation,  because 
all  the  peculiarities  of  a  painter  are  necessary  to  make  up  the  sum 
total  of  the  impression  which  he  produces  upon  us,  and  if  the  pic- 
tures of  Mr.  Burne  Jones  could  be  purged  of  every  thing  that  I  dis- 
like in  them,  it  is  probable  that  the  savor  of  them  would  be  lost, 
even  for  me.  Let  us  remember,  too,  that  originality  is  in  itself  so 
precious  a  quality  in  art  that  it  ought  to  be  highly  valued  on  its  own 
account,  and  Mr.  Burne  Jones  really  has  originality,  sometimes  an 
evil  originality,   but  an  undeniable  originality  still.     I  will  begin 
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with  what  is  bad  in  him.     He  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  fine 
colorist,  but  the  complexion  of  his  figures  are  generally  more  like 
death  than  life  ;  if,  indeed,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  living  they 
generally   look  dreadfully    ill.     They   remind   me   of  De  Florae's 
French-English  expression  in  "  The  Newcomes,"  "  of  pale  he  has 
become  livid."     It  is  natural  that  Merlin  should  look  ill  when  the 
enchantress  was  reducing  him  to  that  condition  in  which  he  was  to 
be  "  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  and  fame  ;"  but  why  should  the 
lovers   look   like    sea-sick  steamboat  passengers  in  "  Love  in  the 
Ruins"  ?     Again,   there  is  a  strange  choice  of  shapes  in    all   Mr. 
Jones's  figures.   The  general  public  may  not  perceive  it,  because  he 
always  drapes  them,  and  the  draperies  are  painted  with  great  care, 
and  are  in  their  own  way  curiously  successful  both  in  color  and  fold  ; 
but  if  his  figures  were  undressed  (and  any  real  critic  or  artist  can, 
of  course,  undress  them  at  a  glance)  they  would  be  very  odd  figures 
indeed.      For  brevity's  sake  we  may  say  that  they  have  goitered 
necks,  but  that  is  only  a  part  of  the  truth.     A  real  goiter  would  re- 
quire more  drawing  than  Mr.  Jones  is  disposed  to  give.     The  neck 
of  Vivien  is  immensely  long  in  proportion  to  the  face,  and  immense- 
ly thick,  the  distance  from  the  upper  end  of  the  breastbone  to  the 
jaw  is  made  equal  to  that  from  the  chin  to  the  eyebrow,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  neck  is  equivalent  to  the  distance  from  the  ear  to 
the  end  of  the  nose.     Apply  these  measurements  to  any  living  hu- 
man being  and  you  will  see  how  monstrous  they  are  ;  but  I  must 
trespass  still  further  on  the  reader's  patience.     If  the  figure  were 
perfectly  erect  (one  knee  is  bent,  and  the  head  is  leaning  over  the 
right  shoulder)   its  height  would  be   equivalent  to  twelve  heads, 
thereby  excelling  in  disproportion  the  worst  figures  of  Callot,  which 
only  get  to  ten.     The  legs  are  long  to  deformity.     The  distance 
from  the  waist  to  the  heel  is  equivalent  to  seven  heads.     Merlin  is 
in  some  respects  finely  conceived,  but  very  unpleasantly  angular, 
everything  about  him  having  a  tendency  to  run  into  triangles.  The 
thorn-tree  is  in  flower,  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  flowers, 
each  of  them  painted  separately,  and  the  background  is  largely  oc- 
cupied with^  intertwinings  of  meager  old   thorn   branches,  taking 
strange,  weird  forms  as  "  uncanny"  as  anything  in   nature.     All 
these   peculiarities   go    to   make   up  the  sum  total  of  strangeness 
which  affects  us  in  the  picture.     The  long,  lithe  woman— longer  in 
proportion  to  her  head  than  any  woman  ever  was   in  nature — dis- 
tinctly reminds  us  of  a  serpent.     The  angular  arrangement  of  the 
old  man's  figure  adds  mightily  to  the  sense  of  his  miser)-,  and  the 
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quaint  forms  of  the  ancient  thorn-tree  impress  us  with  a  feeling  ol 
hoar  antiquity.  I  never  yet  knew  a  powerful  work  of  art  in  which 
the  departures  from  truth  and  accuracy  were  not  essential  ele- 
ments of  its  power.  I  spoke  of  pre-Raphaelitism  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article — well,  here  we  have  it  again,  in  its  present  form,  still 
delighting  in  intensity  of  conception  and  minuteness  of  detail  ;  but 
there  is  the  difference  that  whereas  twenty-five  years  ago  the  pre- 
Raphaelites  sought  for  colors — the- brightest  they  could  get,  and  as 
many  of  them  as  possible — Mr.  Burne  Jones  tries  for  color  in  a 
higher  sense,  and  frequently  attains  it.  He  paints  quite  as  strongly 
in  water-color  as  in  oil.  His"  Love  among  the  Ruins,"  a  water- 
color,  might  have  been  exhibited  among  the  oil  pictures  and  would 
have  supported  the  comparison.  The  picture  really  consists  of  two 
independent  compositions.  On  the  left  you  have  the  architecture 
of  a  sombre  Italian  palace,  massive  and  prisonlike.  You  look 
through  a  great  doorway,  above  which  is  a  frieze  of  Cupids.  You 
are  in  a  sort  of  abandoned  garden,  with  thin  trees,  brambles,  and 
other  plants,  some  in  flower  and  struggling  for  their  existence 
amidst  a  confused  heap  of  fallen  building  materials,  amongst  which 
is  a  shattered  fluted  column.  On  this  heap  of  rubbish,  which  is  to 
the  right,  sit  the  pair  of  lovers,  a  pale  girl  in  blue,  leaning  on  her 
lover  and  clinging  to  him,  whilst  he  bends  over  her  and  shelters  her. 
The  intense  melancholy  of  the  expressions  seems  to  imply  that  the 
future  is  very  dark  before  them,  and  this  may  be  the  meaning  of 
the  picture — love  under  sad  circumstances,  existing  still  in  spite  of 
them.  "  Love,  like  these  flowers,"  the  painter  seems  to  say  to  us, 
"  can  blossom  amidst  the  ruins  of  great  houses."  Mr.  Jones  seems 
to  have  a  taste  for  putting  his  figures  into  uncomfortable  positions. 
The  lover  here  is  seated  on  the  fallen  stones,  and  the  girl  is  kneel- 
ing on  them  whilst  she  clings  to  him.  The  figures  make  one  pic- 
ture to  the  right,  and  the  elaborate  study  of  architecture,  bram- 
bles, etc.,  makes  another  picture  to  the  left.  Both  are  powerfully 
painted  and  with  very  great  science.  The  color  is  such  as  could 
only  have  been  produced  by  an  accomplished  colorist,  but  in  spite 
of  some  richness  of  hue  in  the  dresses  and  plants  it  is  not  agreeable 
color.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  artist  has  immense  technical 
resources  in  the  treatment  of  his  materials  ;  but  this  is  a  part  of  the 
matter  which  could  not  be  fully  entered  into  without  wearying  the 
general  reader. 

The  recent  election  of  Sir  Fredrick  Leighton  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Royal  Academy  gives  an  additional  interest  to  his  work.     I 
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have  had  to  speak  of  it  very  recently  in  the  Portfolio,  and  do  not 
wish  to  repeat  in  one  review  what  I  have  said  in  another ;  but  I  may 
observe  that  although  Sir  Frederick  was  well  represented  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  in  a  certain  sense  he  was  not  very  effectually  re- 
presented, as  Millais  and  Landseer  were.  I  mean  that  although 
Leighton's  pictures  were  good  so  far  as  they  went,  they  were  not 
enough  to  convey  to  foreigners  a  just  idea  of  his  true  importance 
in  our  school.  The  Daphnephoria  ought  to  have  been  there,  and 
one  or  two  others  of  his  large  compositions.  He  was  represented 
by  three  pictures  only,  "  Elijah  in  the  Desert,"  painted  for  the 
Liverpool  gallery,  "  The  Music  Lesson,"  and  a  portrait  of  Captain 
Burton.  The  figure  of  Elijah  seemed  to  me  little  more  than  a  fine 
academic  study,  proving  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  but 
likely  to  leave  the  spectator  rather  indifferent  about  Elijah.  The 
portrait  of  Captain  Burton  is  painted  with  sober  power,  and  "  The 
Music  Lesson"  with  ineffable  sweetness  and  charm.  There  are  not 
two  more  perfect  works  than  these  two  in  all  contemporary  art.  I 
really  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  bettered.  There  is  no  affectation 
in  them — the  artist  has  an  honest  purpose  before  him,  and  attains  it 
by  fair  downright  skill  and  knowledge.  There  is  the  gentlest  feel- 
ing in  the  "  Music  Lesson,"  and  a  subtle  delight  in  a  beautiful 
artistic  arrangement.  A  young  mother  is  teaching  a  girl  to  play 
upon  a  long  guitar,  and  the  pair  fall  quite  naturally  into  the  loveli- 
est of  attitudes.  They  are  painted  and  drawn  (for  the  drawing  is 
as  exquisite  as  the  painting)  with  the  tenderest  care  and  finish,  even 
to  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Strong  and  masculine  Captain  Burton  is 
treated  differently,  but  quite  in  accordance  with  his  character. 
What  I  like  in  these  pictures,  and  in  all  the  mature  work  of  Leigh- 
ton,  is  its  absolute  freedom  from  every  thing  that  is  morbid,  per- 
verse, or  affected.  He  never  attracts  your  attention  by  charlatan- 
ism of  any  kind,  but  relies  on  cultivated  taste,  on  his  own  sense  of 
what  is  becoming  under  the  circumstances,  and  on  his  superiority  of 
knowledge.  He  has  not  the  intense  and  fiery  genius  of  Millais,  but 
few  modern  artists  have  his  sanity,  his  steady  and  reliable  judgment, 
his  mature  science,  always  equal  to  the  occasion.  These  qualities 
adapt  him  peculiarly  to  the  office  which  he  now  holds  ;  indeed  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  the  English  Academy  has  never  had  so  per- 
fect a  president,  for  even  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  though  a  great  ar- 
tist, was  far  inferior  to  Leighton  in  culture  outside  of  art.  Sir 
Frederick  is  almost  equal  to  Rubens  in  this  respect,  and  has  re- 
vived the  times  of  which  Thackeray  spoke  regretfully  as  irrevocably 
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past,  "  when  painters  were  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen,  and 
the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  were  painters." 

Mr.  Calderon's  picture  of  "  Victory"  represents  the  non-comba- 
tant inhabitants  of  a  medieval  castle  looking  out  from  the  battle- 
ments on  a  fight  which  has  ended  happily  for  their  friends.     The 
error  of  the  picture,  as  a  piece  of  artistic  arrangement,  is  an  enor- 
mous space  of  mere  wall,  for  we  see  the  top  of  the  tower  from  a  po- 
sition in  mid-air,  as  a  bird  might,  and  its  wall  occupies  much  can- 
vas.    Had  it  been  badly  painted  the  result  would  have  been  disas- 
trous ;  but  happily  it  is  well  painted,  with  that  variety  of  tone  and 
color  which  a  good  artist  always  resorts  to  when  his  material  is 
likely  to  prove  tiresome.     The  dames  and  children  are  all  strikingly 
animated,  and  we  soon  share  their  joy  in  the  turn  events  have  taken. 
Mr.  Calderon  is  one  of  the  few  modern  artists  who  know  how  to 
awaken  our  sympathy  with  the  really  human  side  of  life  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.     For  him  it  is  not  merely  a  pageant,  a  display  of  quaint 
costume  ;  he  sees  the  human  interest  and  chooses  his  subjects  so 
as  to  make  it  prominent,  exactly  as  Shakespeare  did.     His  picture 
**  On  her  Way  to  the  Throne"  represents  a  queen  just  ready  to  en- 
ter the  throne-room.     She  has  descended  a  staircase  and  is  followed 
by  her  ladies.     Two   tall  and  stately  lackneys  dressed  in  red  are 
waiting  to  draw  aside  the  green  curtains  which  for  the  moment  still 
hide  the  royal  countenance  from  the  assembled  subjects  whom  we 
do  not  see.     Her  majesty's  coiffeur  seizes  upon  this  opportunity  to 
give  a  finishing  touch  to  her  curls,  and  her  tirewoman  arranges  her 
train.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  dramatic  interest  in  the  picture  and 
comedy  not  overdone.    Her  majesty  is  dignified  and  aristocratic,  as 
becomes  her  station  ;  she  condescends  to  wait  an  instant,  but  that  is 
all.    The  best  figure  is  that  of  the  hairdresser,  with  his  extreme  pro- 
fessional zeal  and  eager  activity  to  secure  artistic  perfection  in  the 
august  curls.     Two  studies,  or  portraits,  by  Mr.  Calderon,  entitled 
Constance"  and  '  *  Margaret, ' '  were  excellent  examples  of  practiced 
skill  exercised  upon  a  simple  theme.      "  Margaret"  was  perhaps  the 
more  interesting  of  the  two,  a  pretty  English  girl  about  fifteen 
years  old,  with  blue  eyes,  a  sweet  mouth,  rather  plump  cheeks,  and 
a  most  winning  expression.     She  wears  nothing  but  a  simple  white 
undress  and  a  small  green  ribbon  in  her  hair.     I  have  seldom  seen 
hair  so    intelligently  painted,   and  with  so  small  an  allowance  of 
work.     The  manner  of  it  is  not  unlike  Lawrence's  treatment  of  hair 
in  his  best  portraits — mere  sketching,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so,  but 
sketching  which  conveys  the  quality  of  the  thing  painted  better  than 
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any  amount  of  labor.  Nobody  can  paint  the  hairs  on  a  human  head 
one  by  one.  They  must  be  interpreted  in  masses,  and  if  the  masses 
have  quality  it  is  all  we  want. 

When  an  artist  becomes  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  cus- 
tom requires  that  he  should  present  a  picture  to  remain  permanently 
in  the  gallery  of  that  institution.  This  custom  is  always  cheerfully 
complied  with,  as  the  painter  feels  that  he  is  leaving  a  record  of 
himself  to  future  generations  of  British  artists.  It  is  easy  to  fore- 
see that  in  course  of  time  the  gallery  formed  by  these  diploma  pic- 
tures will  become  of  first-rate  importance.  Few  of  them  are  likely 
to  be  more  interesting  than  **  Letters  and  News  at  the  Lochside," 
by  Mr.  Wells.  This  picture  represents  an  angling  party  on  a 
Scotch  lake  shore,  with  their  boats.  They  have  landed  to  catch  the 
postman,  who  is  passing  on  his  white  pony,  and  have  just  received 
their  letters  and  newspapers,  which  they  are  eagerly  perusing.  The 
picture  is  the  more  interesting  that  it  contains  portraits  of  the  artist's 
friends,  amongst  whom  it  is  easy  to  recognise  Mr.  Millais.  This  is 
one  of  those  comparatively  rare  works  in  which  figures  and  land- 
scape are  of  nearly  equal  importance.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
group  of  portraits  and  a  lake  scene.  The  portraits  are  painted  with 
entire  absence  of  pretension  united  to  the  most  thorough  knowl- 
edge, the  lake  scene  is  interpreted  with  the  greatest  breadth  and 
simplicity  of  treatment  ;  but  though  there  are  few  details  the  effect 
is  thoroughly  understood.  The  lake  lies  rippling  and  gleaming  un- 
der a  light  breeze  and  a  varied  play  of  sun  and  shade.  To  the  right 
the  mountains  are  lighted,  but  to  the  left  they  pass  into  that  quiet 
gray  gloom  which  is  rarely  absent  from  a  Highland  scene.  The 
lake  shores  are  barren  enough,  but  there  are  some  massive  trees  in 
the  distance,  such  as  we  often  see  on  the  islands  or  promontories  of 
a  loch. 

In  striking  contrast  with  that  sober  tranquillity  of  color,  which 
Mr.  Wells  seems  to  cultivate  as  a  virtue,  is  the  brilliance  of  Mr. 
Brett.  There  were  two  landscapes  by  him  in  the  Exhibition,  "  The 
Spires  and  Steeples  of  the  Channel  Islands"  and  "  Mount's  Bay, 
Cornwall."  It  is  unnecessary  to  criticize  both,  as  Mr.  Brett  has 
always  the  same  qualities  and  defects,  so  I  will  confine  myself  to 
"  Mount's  Bay,"  which  is  certainly  the  more  interesting  picture  of 
the  two.  It  shows  the  closest  possible  study  of  nature,  and  is,  I 
verily  believe,  as  near  the  positive  truth  as  the  art  of  the  painter 
can  get.  Instead  of  the  broad  system  of  interpretation  adopted  by 
Mr.  Wells,  we  have  here  imitation  as  close  as  the  artist  has  found  to 
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be  compatible  with  some  degree  of  pictorial  effect.  The  spectator 
is  supposed  to  be  on  the  cliffs,  and  sees  beneath  him  the  vast  expanse 
of  the  bay,  as  it  extends  from  the  precipitous  rocks  in  the  immediate 
foreground  to  the  undulating,  cultivated  lands  in  the  distance.  I 
never  saw  an  expanse  of  water  more  thoroughly  studied,  with  its 
play  of  blue  and  sea-green,  its  purple  wavelets  near  the  shore,  its 
trailing  cloud  reflections  and  light  markings  of  various  gusts  of  wind. 
The  day  is  fine,  with  light  clouds,  and  there  is  light  everywhere, 
which  is,  to  my  feeling,  the  greatest  defect  of  the  picture.  I  should 
not  find  fault  with  a  figure  painter  for  not  being  a  chiaroscurist,  be- 
cause form  and  expression  are  more  important  than  light  and  shade 
in  a  figure  picture  ;  but  I  am  quite  convinced  by  this  time  that  chia- 
roscuro is  an  element  which  a  landscape  painter  cannot  afford  to 
neglect,  and  this  simply  because,  more  than  any  other,  it  brings  out 
the  power  and  meaning  of  landscape.  Without  it  a  picture  is  likely 
to  become  nothing  but  an  agglomeration  of  bright  colors  and  care- 
fully imitated  forms.  This  is  the  case  with  "  Mount's  Bay."  The 
picture  is  full  of  knowledge.  The  artist  has  studied  nature  with  a 
closeness  of  observation  quite  unknown  to  the  old  masters.  Claude 
would  never  have  seen  the  pale  sapphire,  the  emerald  and  amethyst 
transparencies  in  the  water,  still  less  the  splendor  of  tht  golden 
lichen  on  the  rocks.  No  old  master  would  have  painted  the  fore- 
ground with  that  geological  and  botanical  truth  ;  but  though  he 
could  not  have  understood  the  structure  of  islanded  rock  and  rugged 
slope  of  shore,  he  would  probably  have  felt  it  to  be  desirable  that  one 
part  of  his  composition  should  be  in  light  and  another  part  in  shade  ; 
he  would  have  sought  for  a  certain  charm  and  poetry  which  chiaro- 
scuro, and  it  alone,  can  ever  give  to  landscape.  Everybody  felt  that 
Mr.  Brett's  landscape  lacked  something,  though  they  could  not  say 
what.  People  rebelled  against  its  bright  color,  for  they  could  not 
understand  that  lichens  might  ever  be  golden,  or  water  gleam  like 
jewels,  but  they  did  not  ask  for  what  Mr.  Brett  had  denied  them, 
the  gentle  temperance  of  wisely  ordered  shadow.  Again,  though 
the  coloring  was,  in  the  main,  true,  it  was  really  open  to  this  objec- 
tion, that  there  was  an  equal  intensity  of  it  on  all  objects  both  in 
the  foreground  and  the  middle  distance. 

Mr.  Vicat  Cole,  now  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  contemporary  landscape  painters.  He  be- 
gan, almost  like  Mr.  Brett,  with  much  minuteness  of  detail,  but  his 
work  is  now  becoming  larger  in  manner  and  more  pictorial.  His 
autumn  river  scene  in  evening  light,  entitled  **  The  Day's  Decline," 
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shows  more  of  the  artist  and  less  of  the  mere  student  than  his  earher 
pictures.  He  is  still  strongly  attached  to  nature,  and  especially 
to  English  nature,  so  that  we  see  at  a  glance  that  his  pictures  are  of 
English  scenery  seen  with  English  eyes,  and  they  are  not  the  worst 
for  this  strong  impress  of  nationality,  this  flavor  of  the  native  earth. 
He  understands  trees  well,  and  the  vegetation  of  cultivated  scenery 
generally,  including  the  state  of  the  crops,  the  beauty  of  hedges, 
ditches,  and  pastures.  He  knows  thoroughly  all  the  common  forms 
of  land  in  southern  England,  with  its  low  but  steep  hills,  rich  vales, 
and  gracefully  sloping  fields.  He  can  paint  the  gold  of  the  ripe  wheat, 
the  autumnal  splendors  of  the  foliage,  and  the  glow  of  warm  evening 
light  on  the  familiar  nature  which  he  loves.  Resembling  Constable 
in  his  aste  for  cultivated  grounds,  he  differs  from  him  in  truth  of  de- 
tail, which  Constable  often  knowingly  sacrificed  or  carelessly  over- 
looked. Of  the  two,  Vicat  Cole  is  the  truer  painter,  but  not  the 
more  essentially  artistic.  His  picture,  **  The  Day's  Decline, "  shows 
the  banks  of  an  English  river  in  autumn  under  a  glow  of  even- 
ing light,  with  hills  like  those  of  Surrey,  and  a  fine  clump  of  trees 
in  which  the  light  is  playing.  On  one  shore  of  the  river  are  low, 
green  fields,  on  the  other  a  slope  of  arable  land,  with  the  plow  left 
in  it.  Another  picture  by  the  same  artist,  "Autumn  Gold,"  is 
similar  to  this  in  material  and  sentiment  ;  but  the  artist  strikes 
another  key  in  "  Summer  Rain."  It  is  not  possible  for  landscape 
painting  to  be  in  a  healthier  condition  than  in  these  pictures,  the 
love  of  the  native  land  is  in  them  to  the  full,  and  they  are  neither 
morbid  nor  affected  in  any  way  whatever  ;  yet  they  are  not  great  art 
because  they  do  not  show  much  imagination  in  their  style,  which 
(as  yet)  lies  half-way  between  simple  realism  and  the  styles  of  the 
great  painters. 

For  downright  power,  the  sort  of  power  which  comes  from  the 
imaginative  grasp  of  reality  and  the  profoundest  sympathy  with  hu- 
man life,  nothing  in  the  English  exhibition  exceeded  Mr.  Herkomer's 
"  The  Last  Muster."  Chelsea  pensioners  are  in  chapel,  and  one  old 
man  is  quietly  dying  in  his  seat,  to  the  alarm  of  his  next  neighbor, 
who  is  anxiously  feeling  his  pulse.  The  picture  is  not  at  first  sight 
particularly  attractive,  it  is  not  in  the  least  pretty  or  charming,  the 
coloring  is  more  able  and  learned  than  pleasant,  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  reds,  which  though  very  skillfully  managed  arc  still  mono- 
tonous. The  handling  is  clever,  but  a  little  uncouth,  the  pigments 
being  plastered  somewhat  heavily  in  parts,  even  on  the  faces.  The 
style,  in  short,  is  that  of  a  man  who  is  very  much   in  earnest  and 
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does  not  set  himself  out  to  flatter  the  public  eye,  and  the  whole 
picture  looks  so  terribly  serious  that  a  frivolous  spectator  would  be 
repelled  by  it  at  once.  If,  however,  you  have  patience  to  study  it, 
the  painter  soon  gets  hold  of  you  and  makes  you  feel  all  that  he  in- 
tended you  to  feel.  English  or  not,  you  will  have  sympathy  for 
these  old  soldiers  in  the  late  evening  of  their  life,  in  chapel  for  the 
"  Last  Muster."  The  whole  picture  is  replete  with  the  melancholy 
poetry  of  old  age.  They  will  fight  no  more  battles,  these  old  de- 
fenders of  England,  except  that  last  fight — "  the  last  and  the  best" 
— which  each  man  must  fight  for  himself  against  the  terror  of  dis- 
solution. I  never  saw  a  picture  that  seemed  less  painted  for  per- 
sonal fame  or  wealth  ;  the  artist  seems  to  have  been  absolutely 
possessed  by  his  subject  and  to  have  had  no  other  consideration,  yet 
it  won  for  him  the  medal  of  honor.  The  whole  system  of  medal- 
giving  is  a  mistake,  for  original  artists  can  not  fairly  be  compared 
together ;  but  in  this  instance  the  jury  made,  at  all  events,  a  wise 
selection.  Mr.  Herkomer's  other  picture,  "After  the  Toil  of  the 
Day, ' '  was  an  evening  scene,  probably  in  the  Tyrol.  A  yellowish 
evening  light  pervades  the  whole  work  very  equally,  so  that  the  pic- 
ture is  somewhat  too  uniform  in  light  and  shade  throughout.  We 
are  on  a  village  road,  between  a  row  of  cottages  with  very  pituresque 
roofs  and  a  stream.  There  are  some  geese  in  the  foreground,  and 
five  men  are  seated  in  front  of  the  cottages,  according  to  continental 
custom.  There  is  a  girl,  too,  with  a  very  pretty  face,  and  there  are 
one  or  two  other  figures  in  the  road.  I  mention  this  picture  for 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  difficulty  encountered  by  figure 
painters  in  all  such  compositions.  Their  habit  of  putting  high  finish 
into  faces  pursues  them  even  in  subjects  of  this  kind,  when  the  faces 
become  mere  spots  in  the  middle  of  a  landscape  or  buildings,  the 
consequence  being  a  contradiction  in  finish  which  vexes  a  critical 
eye.  Suppose  you  paint  an  apple-tree  and  rather  a  small  figure  on 
the  same  plane.  If  you  paint  your  tree  in  a  large,  unctuous  man- 
ner, I  say  it  is  an  incongruity  of  style  to  paint  the  face  in  a  minute 
and  precise  manner.  A  good  landscape  painter,  knowing  the  value 
of  executive  harmony,  would  paint  face  and  foliage  on  the  same 
principles,  either  both  precisely  as  Millais  did  in  his  **  Ophelia,"  or 
both  unctuously  and  sketchily  as  Constable  would  have  done.  I  do 
not  like  to  see  delicate  work  inserted  in  coarse  work,  like  a  medal  in 
the  bark  of  a  tree. 

Here,  for  the  present,  may  end  this  talk  about  contemporary  ar- 
tists. By  permission  of  the  publishers,  I  hope  to  resume  it  on  a  fu- 
ture occasion,  with  especial  reference  to  the  American  school. 
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GAS  STOCKS  have  suffered  a  sudden  fall  in  market  value,  and 
electricity  is  generally  regarded  as  the  cause  in  producing 
this  depreciation.  It  will  be  interesting  to  examine  the  grounds  of 
the  popular  belief  that  electricity  is  about  to  revolutionize  our 
methods  of  illumination,  and  that  it  is  the  agent  by  which  gas 
stocks  have  lost  their  high  place  in  regard  to  investments.  The 
first  practical  questions  to  be  answered  are  in  reference  to  the  gen- 
erators of  the  electric  current  by  which  the  electric  light  is  pro- 
duced ;  are  they  efficient  in  themselves,  and  can  they  produce  an 
electric  light  which  will  be  cheaper  than  gas  light  of  equal  inten- 
sity ?  The  writer  has  found  among  business  men  a  great  deal  of 
misapprehension  in  regard  to  these  generators  of  electricity,  com- 
monly called  dynamo-electric  machines.  Many  think  that  they 
resemble  the  frictional  electrical  machines  which  they  once  saw  at 
school,  and  that  the  electricity  is  a  fluid  or  substance  which  is  to 
be  conveyed  in  pipes  just  as  gas  is  at  the  present  time.  In  a  gen- 
eral manner,  we  can  say  that  these  generators  all  depend  upon  the 
principle  that  when  a  wire  which  forms  a  loop  of  any  figure  what- 
soever is  revolved  rapidly  near  a  magnet  or  magnets  a  current  of 
electricity  is  generated  in  the  wire.  We  can  revolve  the  wire  near 
the  poles  of  a  magnet,  or  the  magnet  near  the  wire,  and  in  both 
cases  a  current  is  generated. 

Theoretically,  all  motion  can  be  changed  into  heat.  This  is  the 
now  commonly  received  and  well-known  doctrine  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  force.  When  an  express  train  is  suddenly  stopped  the  mo- 
tion heats  the  brakes.  When  a  cannon-ball  is  stopped  by  the 
plates  of  an  iron-clad,  it  is  often  heated  to  the  melting  point. 
Electricity  has  its  exact  equivalent  in  heat,  and  it  seems  logical  to 
say  that  motion  can  be  entirely  changed  into  electricity.  Theo- 
retically this  is  true  ;  and  practically  by  the  revolution  of  a  wire  in 
front  of  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet  from  seventy  to  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  work  required  to  produce  the  revolution  is  changed  into 
electricity. 
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These  new  generators  are  already  so  complete,  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  utilize  natural  forces,  in  a  more  general  manner  than  has 
been  done  hitherto  ;  for  instance,  to  place  one  of  these  dynamo- 
electric  machines  near  a  water-fall,  and  transmit  the  current  over 
wires  to  a  more  available  point,  and  there  set  another  dynamo- 
electric  machine  in  motion  which  shall  furnish  power  or  light  just 
as  is  desired.  This  statement  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibil- 
ity ;  it  has  been  found  to  be  perfectly  possible  to  transmit  motion 
in  this  way.  The  electric  currents  produced  by  these  new  machines 
are  immense,  and  far  exceed  those  which  are  created  by  the  old 
method  of  Voltaic  elements  or  batteries  ;  the  most  refractory  sub- 
stances are  melted  in  the  heat  of  the  Voltaic  arc,  and  immense 
wires  are  needed  to  convey  the  current,  for  small  wires  of  consid- 
erable length  are  immediately  fused  by  the  great  heat  developed. 

Understanding,  therefore,  that  the  new  generators  of  electricity 
require  steam-engines  to  drive  them  ;  that  the  method  is  to  re- 
volve coils  of  wire  in  a  magnetic  field — that  is  to  say,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  electro-magnets  ;  that  the  current  differs  in  no  respect  from 
that  used  in  telegraphy  except  in  strength  ;  that  it  must  be  and  is 
transmitted  over  wires  or  large  metallic  conductors,  and  that  all 
motion  can  be  transformed  into  electricity — we  are  prepared  to 
begin  our  inquiry.  In  the  first  place,  granting  that  we  have  the 
best  generator  now  before  the  public,  what  will  be  the  methods  of 
the  new  system  of  electric  illumination  ?  Let  us  confine  our- 
selves, at  first,  to  the  case  of  single  buildings  or  large  halls,  and 
rooms  in  manufactories.  The  first  step  is  to  obtain  a  steam- 
engine,  which  shall  furnish  about  one  and  a  half  horse-power  to 
each  electric  light  or  burner,  if  the  electric  light  is  formed  between 
carbon  points,  as  in  the  present  system.  There  are  over  two  hun- 
dred manufactories  on  the  continent  of  Europe  which  are  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  the  general  statement  is  that  the  light  costs 
one  third  as  much  as  the  same  amount  of  light  produced  by  gas. 
The  reader  can  find  many  estimates  of  cost  in  the  work  on  electric 
illumination  by  Hippolyte  Fontaine,  and  in  the  new  work  by 
Schellen  on  dynamo-electric  machines.  In  general,  these  estimates 
appear  to  be  fair  ones,  cover  all  the  items  of  expense,  and  include 
estimates  of  deterioration  and  interest  on  first  cost.  It  can  not  be 
doubted  that  for  certain  purposes  and  certain  localities  electric 
illumination  is  cheaper  than  that  by  gas.  This  statement,  how- 
ever, needs  to  be  carefully  considered,  for  we  can  not  conclude  that 
because    electric  illumination  is  cheap  for  certain  manufacturing 
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Operations,  it  is  also  suitable  for  all  localities,  and  can  compete 
with  gas  for  general  purposes.  The  light  has  only  been  successful 
in  large  inclosures  like  railroad  depots,  foundries,  and  in  manufactur- 
ing establishments  with  lofty  ceilings.  There  is  difficulty  at  present 
in  adapting  it  to  low-studded  rooms,  such  as  weaving  rooms  in  cot- 
ton mills  ;  still  this  difficulty  is  not  insurmountable.  The  light 
appears  to  be  making  its  way  into  use  in  localities  and  manufac- 
tories similar  to  those  we  have  mentioned,  both  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country.  In  general,  the  generators  in  this  country  are  now 
placed  in  mills  or  large  establishments  merely  on  trial,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  companies  which  are  introducing  the  electric  light. 
Very  few  corporations  have  taken  any  risks  at  present  in  the  intro- 
duction of  electric  illumination.  The  moneyed  interest  are  much 
more  cautious  than  the  general  public,  and  less  ready  to  believe  in 
the  success  which  newspapers  blazon  forth.  Resting,  therefore, 
upon  what  is  already  secured,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  electric 
light  supplies  a  deficiency,  and  is  already  introduced  successfully 
in  certain  localities  and  for  certain  purposes.  A  large  foundry,  a 
large  exhibition  hall,  a  depot,  can  all  be  lighted  economically  by 
the  electric  light.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  frequently 
more  light  is  obtained  than  is  really  necessary.  It  is  as  if  we  lived 
in  an  immense  palace  which  we  have  hired  at  an  extremely  cheap 
rate,  and  which  gives  us  far  more  accommodation  than  we  need. 
The  above  remarks  are  based  upon  the  present  system  of  lighting, 
in  which  a  steam-engine  of  six  or  twelve  horse-power  is  required  to 
maintain  six  to  twelve  lights.  We  shall  presently  consider  what  is 
called  the  subdivision  of  the  electric  light — in  other  words,  the  pro- 
duction of  many  lights  of  intensity  not  far  from  that  of  two  or  three 
ordinary  gas-burners.  At  present  all  that  has  been  practically  ac- 
complished is  the  perfection  of  the  generators,  and  the  production 
at  six  or  twelve  points  in  the  electric  circuit  of  six  or  twelve  elec- 
tric lights  between  carbon  points.  These  lights  are  individually 
as  well  as  collectively  very  intense,  and  suitable  only  for  lighting 
great  areas. 

It  is  the  custom  in  many  places  abroad  to  use  the  electric  light 
for  a  portion  of  the  time — for  instance,  to  use  what  is  called  the 
Jablochkoff  candle,  which  consists  of  two  carbons  separated  by  a 
substance  which  melts  away  as  the  carbons  burn,  for  two  or  three 
hours,  and  then  to  use  gas.  In  this  way  there  is  no  doubt  that  one 
light  can  advantageously  supplement  the  other.  In  our  rapid  re- 
view of  what    is  assured  at  the  present  time  wc  have  endeavored 
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to  divest  the  subject  of  imaginative  possibilities.  It  is  commonly 
thought  that  Paris  has  been  and  is  lighted  by  electricity  ;  this  is 
not  true.  During  the  time  of  the  Exposition  there  were  many 
electric  lights  in  and  about  the  buildings  and  in  the  neighboring 
avenues,  but  nothing  like  the  general  lighting  of  the  city  was  ac- 
complished. This  was  prevented,  not  by  the  power  of  monopolies 
or  prejudice,  but  by  practical  difficulties  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  of.  With  the  best  system  of  electric  illumination 
now  before  the  public,  it  is  not  possible  to  light  city  streets  or 
dwellings.  By  lighting  is  meant  the  actual  illumination  by  means  of 
electricity  without  the  aid  of  gas.  The  use  of  this  new  method  of 
illumination  is  therefore  confined  to  certain  narrow  limits.  "  But," 
it  may  be  said,  "will  not  the  consumption  of  gas  be  necessarily 
less  if  large  manufactories  in  cities  adopt  the  electric  light,  and 
will  not  this  tend  to  depreciate  gas  stocks?"  Granting  that  a 
large  number  of  great  manufacturing  establishments,  hotels,  and 
theaters  should  adopt  the  new  light,  we  should  say  that  gas  stocks 
would  suffer  from  this  cause  ;  but  there  are  certain  limitations  to 
be  borne  in  mind.  There  are  not  a  large  number  of  buildings 
which  run  a  requisite  number  of  hours  to  realize  the  economy  of 
electric  illumination,  for  time  is  also  an  element  in  the  calculation 
of  the  saving  made  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  light.  In  the 
city  of  Boston  it  is  estimated  that  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of 
the  daily  consumption  of  gas  arises  from  the  large  manufactories, 
hotels,  and  theaters,  which  have  not  yet  to  any  extent  (there  are 
two  establishments  lighted  by  electricity)  adopted  the  light  ;  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  this  adoption  even  for  several 
years — certainly  not  unless  some  better  lamp  or  electric  light  ap- 
paratus is  devised.  The  number  of  large  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, depots,  or  great  halls  in  a  city  or  town,  therefore,  is  an  ele- 
ment in  our  estimation  of  the  possible  effect  of  the  electric  light  on 
gas  stocks.  In  a  manufacturing  town  like  Lawrence  or  Lowell  gas 
stocks  might  suffer  if  the  electric  light  really  made  its  way  to  any 
considerable  extent.  Especially  where  water-power  is  cheap  would 
this  be  the  case.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  water- 
power  is  not  necessarily  cheap  in  large  manufacturing  places  like 
Lawrence,  which  are  in  the  center  of  a  thriving,  bustling  commun- 
ity. And  it  is  not  possible  to  consume  additional  water-power  in 
running  electric  generators  without  proportionate  expense.  There 
are  also  certain  business  relations  between  mills,  gas  companies, 
and  city  corporations,  which  make  the  introduction  of  a  new  sys- 
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tern  of  lighting  extremely  difficult  in  many  places.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  therefore,  we  can  not  say  that  what  has  been  done  should 
have  affected  gas  stocks. 

Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  possibilities  of  electric  illumina- 
tion. The  largest  consumption  of  gas  arises  from  dwelling-houses 
in  cities.  It  is  the  small  burner  multiplied  over  great  areas  which, 
like  a  low  rate  of  interest,  gradually  produces  great  results.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  city  of  Boston  consumes  only  about  ten  per 
cent  of  the  daily  amount  manufactured,  and  the  largest  part  of 
this  is  burned  in  street  lamps.  If,  therefore,  a  suitable  electric 
lamp  for  streets  should  be  devised  we  might,  if  there  were  no  such 
things  as  monopolies  or  personal  interests  in  the  matter,  begin  to 
fear  a  little  for  our  gas  stocks.  Supposing  that  a  suitable  lamp 
giving  the  light  of  five  or  six  of  our  present  street  lamps  should  be 
invented,  and  that  twenty  of  these  could  be  maintained  by  one 
generator.  It  would  be  necessary  to  place  steam-engines  of  ten  or 
fifteen  horse-power  every  few  blocks,  and  even  this  future  success 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  discovery  of  some  economical  method 
of  insulating  and  conveying  the  wires  over  which  the  electric  cur- 
rent flows.  It  has  often  been  proposed  to  convey  the  telegraph 
wires,  which  enter  a  city  in  such  great  number,  underground  ;  but 
this  has  not  proved  practical,  and  we  should  therefore  also  have  to 
maintain  m^assive  conductors  above  ground  until  it  can  be  shown 
that  there  is  some  economical  method  of  insulating  them  under- 
ground. We  can  not  affirm  that  new  generators  requiring  less 
horse-power  may  not  be  invented  which  will  maintain  small  lights 
suitable  for  street  illumination,  or  that  one  engine  of  immense 
horse-power  may  not  economically  generate  sufficient  electricity  to 
illuminate  a  large  extent  of  city  space. 

Nothing  has  been  accomplished  yet  in  this  direction,  and  from 
a  logical  point  of  view  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  dispose  of 
our  interest  in  a  water  privilege  for  fear  of  a  new  magnetic  motor 
as  to  dispose  of  our  gas  stocks  for  fear  that  a  new  application  of 
electricity  would  light  our  city  streets,  for  in  both  cases  nothing 
definite  has  yet  been  realized.  Even  if  such  a  new  invention  or 
method  could  be  applied  to  street  illumination,  the  equivalent  of 
gas  saved  is  only  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total  consump- 
tion.* Electricity  must  therefore  enter  into  competition  with  gas 
in  dwelling-houses,  and  in  all  places  where  small  burners  arc  cm- 

'  In  Boston. 
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ployed,  in  order  to  seriously  afifect  our  gas  stocks.  What  steps  have 
been  taken  in  this  direction?  We  are  sorry  to  answer  "  none," 
at  this  present  writing,  for  Mr.  Edison  has  not  made  his  plans  pub- 
lic. The  plan  of  that  inventor,  together  with  that  of  many  others, 
is  to  produce  small  lights  by  the  incandescence  of  platinum  wire  or 
of  a  wire  made  of  platinum  and  iridium.  Dr.  Draper,  of  New 
York,  in  his  Scientific  Memoirs,  February  27th,  1847,  states  that 
"  a  surface  of  platinum  of  standard  dimensions,  raised  to  a  stand- 
ard temperature  by  a  Voltaic  current,  will  always  emit  a  constant 
light.  A  strip  of  that  metal  one  inch  long  and  one  twentieth  of  an 
inch  wide,  connected  with  a  lever  by  which  its  expansion  might  be 
measured,  would  yield  at  two  thousand  degrees  a  light  suitable  for 
most  purposes." 

It  is  well-known  that  Mr.  Moses  G.  Farmer,  of  the  United  States 
Torpedo  Station  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  has  for  many  years  experi- 
mented upon  the  light  produced  by  the  incandescence  of  both  of 
these  metals  ;  and  many  also  in  Europe  have  endeavored  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  in  the  method.  The  incandescence  of  the 
wire  produces  a  beautiful  light  ;  but  the  wire  fuses  at  a  certain 
point,  and  the  light  is  interrupted.  The  difficulty  is  in  making  an 
automatic  regulator  which  shall  maintain  the  wire  below  the  point 
of  fusion.  It  is  claimed  that  Mr.  Edison  has  accomplished  this. 
Granting  this,,  although  there  is  no  proof  before  the  public,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  each  light  would  require  a  comparatively 
delicate  piece  of  mechanism  instead  of  our  simple  gas  cocks,  and 
that  wherever  an  electric  circuit  is  divided,  or  in  other  hands 
wherever  the  incandescent  wire  is  introduced  if  the  current  is  di- 
minished to  say  one  hundredth  the  light  is  reduced  one  ten- 
thousandth  or  as  the  square. 

Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  produce  the  electric  light  by 
the  incandescence  of  strips  of  carbon  placed  in  receivers  which 
have  been  exhausted  of  air  or  in  receivers  filled  with  nitrogen.  The 
difficulty  in  this  method  is  to  prevent  the  gradual  disintegration  of 
the  carbons.  This  is  not  a  new  method,  but  was  experimented  on 
in  Europe  as  early  as  1845.  It  is  said  that  the  preparation  of  the 
small  carbons  which  are  necessary  is  expensive. 

In  our  present  method  of  illumination  we  have  a  meter  which 
gives  a  comparatively  accurate  method  of  determining  the  amount 
of  gas  which  we  burn.  Many  stories  can  be  told  of  its  sometimes 
absurd  registration,  or  of  its  peculiar  interpretation  by  agents  of 
gas  companies  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  answers  its  purpose.      If  light- 
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ing  by  incandescence  of  platinum  wire  is  a  success,  how  shall  we 
measure  the  light  ?  There  is  no  known  method  at  present.  It 
may  be  answered  that  some  plan  of  subscription  will  be  found 
effectual,  and  just  as  our  water  supply  is  taxed  by  the  number  of 
faucets,  so  will  our  electric  lamps  be  taxed.  We  can  not,  however, 
compare  a  water  supply  with  that  of  electricity  ;  for  the  generation 
of  electricity  is  limited,  and  if  one  person  or  one  corporation  is  lav- 
ish, it  is  at  the  immediate  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  subscribers. 
Granting  that  a  meter  also  has  been  invented  in  order  to  introduce 
electric  illumination  into  houses,  we  must  establish  steam-en- 
gines, at  least  one  for  twenty  ordinary  city  houses,  with  all  their 
concomitants.  The  imagination  immediately  takes  a  flight,  and 
suggests  why  not  heat  your  houses  from  the  same  source,  or  from 
the  electrical  current  ;  for  there  is  an  immense  waste  in  the  present 
system  of  each  family  maintaining  a  furnace.  Steam,  however,  can 
not  be  economically  conveyed  great  distances  without  losing  its 
heat,  and  although  it  is  possible  to  heat  water  by  electricity  it 
would  not  probably  be  economical  to  first  partially  convert  the 
energy  of  a  pound  of  coal  into  steam,  and  then  convert  the  energy 
derived  from  this  steam  into  motive-power,  and  finally  to  convert 
the  motive-power  into  electricity  and  heat.  Nothing  practical  has 
been  done  in  this  direction,  although  the  imagination  suggests  great 
possibilities.  We  are  forced,  unwillingly,  to  confess  that  no  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  introduction  of  electric  illumination 
into  dwelling-houses,  and  granting  even  that  Mr.  Edison  has 
solved  the  difficult  problem  of  dividing  the  electric  light,  he  has 
other  problems  fully  as  difficult  to  solve  before  the  light  can  com- 
pete with  the  simple  method  of  illumination  by  gas.  We  are  forced 
to  believe  that  if  the  present  decline  in  gas  stocks  is  based  upon 
what  electricity  has  accomplished  there  must  be  a  reaction,  for 
there  is  nothing  at  present  in  electric  illumination  which  can 
seriously  affect  the  consumption  of  gas  in  cities  like  Boston  or 
New  York.  We  have  looked  into  the  subject  from  an  elec- 
trical point  of  view,  and  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  present  fall  in  gas  stocks.  The 
causes  are  undoubtedly  many,  a  feeling  of  insecurity  in  all  invest- 
ments, sympathy  with  the  decline  in  other  stocks,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  competition  with  kerosene  and  gas  made  from  it.  It  is 
possible  at  the  present  time  to  make  a  large  saving  by  the  use  of 
kerosene  in  dwelling-houses  ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  large  establish- 
ments can  be  lighted  by  what  may  be  called  kerosene  gas  at  a  far 
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cheaper  rate  than  by  coal  gas.  It  is  certain  that  public  attention 
is  directed  to  new  methods  of  employing  petroleum,  and  the 
chances  seem  to  be  better  in  this  direction  than  in  that  of  elec- 
tricity. There  is  certainly  less  danger  from  the  electric  light  than 
from  gas  or  kerosene  ;  but  practice  controls  even  the  most  danger- 
ous elements. 

It  is  difficult  to  steer  between  the  skepticism  of  scientific  men 
and  the  unbounded  credulity  of  those  who  know  nothing  of  elec- 
tricity. The  latter  believe  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  greater  dis- 
coveries than  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  electricity  to  them  is 
capable  of  all  things.  On  the  other  hand,  the  scientific  man  per- 
ceives the  difficulties  in  scientific  investigations,  and  finds  the  first 
great  glow  of  enthusiasm  at  some  discovery  so  often  succeeded  in 
his  own  case  by  limited  possibilities,  that  he  is  trained  to  be  critical, 
and  to  believe  that  in  ninety-eight  cases  out  of  a  hundred  his  dis- 
coveries will  have  no  appreciable  influence  on  mankind.  At  times 
the  skepticism  of  scientific  men  has  been  excessive.  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy  laughed  at  the  project  of  lighting  the  city  of  London 
by  gas,  and  satirically  asked  the  projectors  why  they  did  not  take 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  for  a  gas-holder.  In  those  days,  however, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  general  public  was  more  skeptical 
than  the  scientific  men  :  it  took  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  to  intro- 
duce gas-lighting  into  London. 
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A  FAVORABLE  view  of  the  state  of  the  secret  factions  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Commune  (1830-1839)  was  afforded  the 
writer  in  several  clandestine  meetings  which  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  attend  and  of  which  he  has  carefully  preserved  the  notes.  The 
following  literal  extracts  from  the  same  may  borrow  additional 
interest  from  the  present  pulsations  of  Socialism  on  both  sides  of 

the  Atlantic  : 

"  After  traversing  several  vacant  lots  encumbered  with  building  material,  we 
halted  on  the  brink  of  the  canal  de  I'Ourcq,  not  far  from  the  bassin  de  la  Villette. 
Though  the  nearest  street  lamp  was  concealed  by  an  intervening  block,  I  readily 
discerned  before  me  a  long  low  building,  apparently  an  old  freight-room,  on  the  dark- 
er side  of  which  single  pedestrians,  slowly  coming  from  an  opposite  direction,  were 
mysteriously  disappearing.  '  This,'  observed  Morin,  '  is  7ny  club  ;'  and  taking 
hold  of  my  arm  he  continued,  'All  is  right  to-night.'  The  ground  floor  was 
pitch  dark,  and  densely  packed  with  empty  boxes  and  barrels,  over  which  we 
climbed  our  way  to  a  trap-door  in  the  rear,  where  a  password  was  exchanged  with 
an  armed  sentinel  flourishing  a  dark-lantern.  At  the  bottom  of  a  still  darker 
flight  of  stairs  another  door  opened  into  a  spacious  vault  dimly  lighted  by  wax- 
candles  in  wire  sockets  nailed  to  the  wall.  Here  two  ushers  checked  off  ever)' 
newcomer  on  a  membership  roll.  Upon  a  wink  from  Morin  I  passed  unchal- 
lenged. The  low,  grated  cellar-lights  were  carefully  blinded  with  shutters  and 
rags,  and  the  seats  mainly  consisted  of  boxes  and  barrels,  which,  Morin  later  in- 
formed me,  contained  arms,  ammunition,  and  blouses.  When  about  seventy 
members  had  assembled  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  a 
spare,  pensive-looking  old  man,  with  a  July  scar  across  the  left  cheek.  This 
was  not  a  new  organization,  but  something  of  a  veteran  club  and  thoroughly 
familiar  with  such  parliamentar)-  forms  as  it  had  seen  fit  to  adopt.  Sentinels 
were  detailed  outdoors,  dues  collected,  and  printed  documents  freely  distributed. 
This  was  unquestionably  a  workingmen's  meeting — '  ouvriers'  ever)-  one  of 
them,  plainly  but  cleanly  dressed  men,  bent  upon  earnest  business.  From  the 
remarks  which  passed  around  during  the  perusal  of  the  tracts  it  was  evident 
something  was  brewing,  and  when  the  president  declared  the  discussion  open,  a 
dozen  voices  claimed  the  floor  at  once.  How  the  contest  was  decided  escaped  my 
attention,  .but  directly  a  smooth-faced,  broad-browed  man  of  about  forty  advanced 
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to  the  tribune,  which  consisted  of  an  empty  brandy-cask  standing  on  one  end 
with  a  board  nailed  across  the  other. 

"  The  orator,  in  a  manner  strikingly  pleasing  and  self-possessed,  opened  with 
the  hope  that,  notwithstandmg  recent  attempts  at  disorganization,  this  assembly 
would  still  persevere  in  its  opposition  to  the  demagogues  who  aspired  to  lead,  as 
well  as  to  the  irresponsible  crowd  that  followed  in  order  to  fish  in  troubled  waters. 
The  former  aimed  only  at  place  and  power,  the  latter  craved  nothing  but  blood 
and  pelf.  Both  would  disgrace  the  cause  of  liberty  and  surrender  it  to  a  despot- 
ism worse  than  ever  endured  before.  Beware  of  those  blatant  organs  of  our 
grievances  who  have  none  of  their  own  except  being  out  of  office.  Let  us  not 
incumber  our  just  political  claims  with  social  and  economical  questions  for  which 
the  country  is  not  ripe.  Every  thing  in  its  own  time  and  place.  Wages  are  low, 
truly  ;  but  industrial  competition  is  great,  and  [this  was  during  the  American  crisis], 
foreign  markets  unusually  depressed.  The  government  was  not  accountable  for 
this,  only  for  withholding  liberal  education  and  the  right  of  suffrage  from  the 
people. 

"  The  orator  now  referred  to  certain  social  heresies  circulated  in  print  this  even- 
ing, which  would  only  inflame  the  worst  passions  of  the  ignorant  and  vile  and 
prejudice  the  so-called  upper  classes  against  the  cause  of  progress  and  the  just 
grievances  of  the  people.  Of  all  the  utopies  advanced,  the  regulation  of  wages  by 
law  and  the  war  against  capital  and  property  were  the  most  absurd.  Threaten 
to  take  from  any  man  what  he  lawfully  acquired,  whether  by  patient  toil  or  a 
freak  of  luck,  and  you  at  once  become  his  deadly  enemy,  an  outlaw  whom  he 
will  aid  in  exterminating  without  the  slightest  compunction.  To  inaugurate  the 
republic,  the  reign  of  justice  and  freedom,  by  placing  capital  under  the  heel  of 
labor  ;  by  limiting  every  man's  right  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  earnings  ;  by  sup- 
porting the  lazy  and  vicious  with  the  saving  of  the  honest  and  industrious,  is  a 
proposition  that  needs  but  to  be  stated  to  be  doomed  to  universal  condemnation. 

"  Suppose  that  you  distribute  the  wealth  of  the  whole  nation  per  capita  to  every 
household  in  the  land,  how  much  will  come  to  each  and  how  long  would  it  last? 
How  long  before  it  would  flow  back  into  its  wonted  channels,  and  those  who 
know  how  to  reap  and  save  would  again  possess  what  the  others  only  know  how 
to  spend  and  waste  ?  And  then,  during  this  transient  equality  of  fortune,  what 
would  become  of  the  talent,  the  skill,  the  industry,  which  are  only  nerved  into  ac- 
tion by  the  hope  of  competence  and  distinction,  the  just  reward  of  meritorious 
toil?  What  would  sustain  the  production,  the  industries,  and  commerce  of  the 
land  ?  Who  among  us  would  strive  for  the  highest  and  best  if  deprived  by  law  of 
the  fruit  of  his  labor  ?  If  all  were  to  be  equally  supported  out  of  a  common  fund, 
how  many  would  finally  care  to  labor  at  all  ? 

"  Before  all  things,  my  friends,  let  us  be  just,  if  justice  we  expect.  Do  we  not — 
you,  I,  all  of  us — labor  to  become  capitalists?  and  if  we  were  all  to  become  rich 
to-day,  how  many  of  us  would  be  here  to-morrow  to  champion  the  cause 
of  the  poor  ?  It  is  complained  that  no  matter  how  large  the  profits  of  the 
employer,  the  supply  of  labor  alone  regulates  ils  wages.  Is  there  any  thing  more 
simple  and  equitable  than  this  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  no  legislation  of 
man  will  ever  subvert  ?  And  do  we  not,  each  of  us,  most  rigidly  observe  it  in 
the  dealings  of  everyday  life  ?  Has  any  one  of  us,  no  matter  how  circumstanced, 
ever  offered  his  baker,  his  grocer,  his  butcher,  his  tailor,  a  higher  price  than  the 
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state  of  the  market  compelled  the  tradesman  to  demand  or  to  accept  ?  And, 
to  go  one  step  farther,  have  any  laborers  ever  been  known,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, to  propose  a  reduction  of  their  wages  in  order  to  enable  their  employer 
to  sustain  competition  or  to  save  him  from  bankruptcy  and  want  ? 

"  I  cheerfully  grant,  my  friends,  that  the  relations  between  capital  and  labor  are 
not  what  they  should  be  ;  but  only  time,  experience,  and  enlightened  humanity 
can  regulate  their  improvement.  They  can  not  be  perfected  before  our  very  hu- 
man nature  is  perfected  by  a  more  rational  education,  and  the  study  and  practice 
of  those  public  and  private  virtues  which  fit  us  for  the  exalted  duties  of  free  citi- 
zens and  for  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  the  common  good.  The  best  form  of 
human  government  is  yet  to  be  discovered.  An  ancient  tree  can  not  be  uprooted 
and  replaced  from  the  seed  in  a  day  ! 

"Then  let  not  us,  w^ho  are  only  pioneers  in  the  work  of  reform,  anticipate  our 
strength  and  mistake  our  mission.  Let  us  only  faithfully  do  our  own  part  by 
tracing  out  the  path  of  true  progress  which  our  children  may  follow  with  entire 
safety  and  ultimate  hope  of  better  success  I" 

While  this  discourse,  which  surprised  me  by  its  moderation,  was 
frequently  cheered  as  warmly  as  the  secrecy  of  the  occasion 
allowed,  it  had  not  been  spared  with  signs  of  disapprobation  from 
the  left  corner,  designated  by  Morin  as  the  "  Montagne,"  where 
about  a  dozen  restive  spirits  seemed  to  form  a  dissenting  faction. 
Dissenting  they  were,  even  among  themselves,  for  each  of  them 
seemed  just  then  engaged  in  keeping  the  others  from  taking  the 
floor  the  chair  having  repeatedly  decided  that  only  one  of  them 
could  speak  at  a  time.  The  amount  of  eloquence  lost  to  the  world 
by  this  ruling  may  never  be  known.  Victory  at  last  decided  for 
the  most  agile,  who  closed  the  fraternal  conflict  by  reaching  the 
tribune  almost  at  a  single  bound. 

A  more  suggestive  contrast  to  the  preceding  speaker  could 
hardly  be  imagined  than  this  picturesque  knight-errant  of  the 
scarlet  republic.  His  elTort  to  fill  the  spacious  cellar  with  breath- 
less expectation  was  one  of  consummate  dramatic  art.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  a  leonine  cast  of  hair  and  beard,  and  an  eye  that 
affected  to  challenge  the  absent  sun,  his  genius  evidently  fell  short 
of  keeping  a  lustrous  nap  on  his  Sunday  coat  and  his  spring  gaiters 
from  grinning  indecorously  at  the  audience.  The  relation  of  these 
symptoms  to  a  pipe  and  tobacco-pouch  protruding  from  a  breast- 
pocket and  a  cluster  of  blue  claret  drops  enamelling  a  shirt-front  of 
uncertain  age,  was  fearlessly  left  to  general  conjecture.  The 
American  glass  of  water  being  yet  unknown  among  the  forensic 
resources  of  the  sister  republic,  the  orator  sought  composure  in 
tossing   back  his   mane  a  la  Lcdru    Rollin  and  buttoning  his  coat 
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a  la  Lamartine,  while  a  sweeping  glance  around  the  room  com- 
manded the  walls  to  recede,  and,  resting  for  a  moment  over  the 
"  left  corner, "  seemed  to  appeal  for  timely  help  should  he  come 
to  the  sticking  point. 

"  What  shall  I  say,"  broke  he  forth  at  last  in  a  tremulous  key, 
"  in  reply  to  the  learned  and  well-to-do  citizen  who  has  just  left 
the  tribune  ?  He  professes  to  be  a  working-man,  but  his  hands  are 
whiter  than  mine.  {Voice — Soap  is  only  five  cents  a  pound  !)  He 
is  a  printer,  I  am  only  a  binder.  He  has  ample  leisure  {Voice — 
When  you  lounge  in  the  grog-shop)  to  glean  the  learning  he  has 
displayed  before  you.  I  have  not  the  same  opportunities.  I  can 
not  follow  him  upon  that  ground.  All  I  know  is,  that  there  is  no 
equality,  no  fraternity,  while  he  works  less  and  earns  more  than  I 
do.  lean  not  support  my  family  (^Voice — ^You  are  a  bachelor  and 
keep  a  mistress  !)  on  four  francs  a  day  {Voice — I  have  a  wife  and 
two  children,  and  get  only  three  francs  ;   let  us  divide  !)" 

Voice  from  the  Montag?ie — '*  Citizen  President,  why  do  you  not 
silence  the  interrupters?" 

Prcs. — ''This  is  Sunday;  a  little  amusement  is  not  out  of 
order  !"     (Great  applause.) 

"  I  shall  not  lose  the  thread  of  my  discourse,"  defiantly  re- 
sumed the  speaker.  *'  It  is  not  so  much  that  wages  are  low,  but 
that  they  are  unequal,  like  every  thing  else.  One  kind  of  labor  is 
no  better  than  another.  Hands  don't  move  without  the  will,  while 
brains  come  by  chance.  Capital  and  property  are  crimes  against 
the  people  that  must  be  abolished  before  the  condition  of  the 
laborer  can  improve.  The  citizen  printer  is  much  concerned 
whether  the  wealth  of  the  country  could  be  permanently  divided. 
I  do  not  share  his  trouble.  Nothing  is  permanent  in  this  world. 
An  old  house  is  repaired  or  replaced  by  a  new  one.  If,  as  he  fears, 
things  should  return  into  the'  old  channels  we  can  drain  these 
again.  If  only  once  or  twice  in  each  generation,  it  is  worth  while 
taking  the  guns  into  the  street  for  it.  Just  give  me  my  share  now 
and  I  am  willing  to  take  the  risk.  I  have  hungered  and  gone 
threadbare  long  enough.  I  can  not  wait  until  mankind  becomes 
virtuous  and  enlightened,  and  the  laws  of  the  world  are  changed  by 
the  ballot.  Plenty  of  ammunition  and  three  days  of  fair  weather 
would  set  things  all  right  for  us.  But,  after  all,  I  don't  wish  to 
push  matters  to  the  worst.  If  the  harpagons  who  now  monopolize 
the  wealth  of  the  country  should  die  too  hard,  let  them  live.  Let 
them    keep   their    stolen   gold,   and  let   us  issue  ten    milliards    of 
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national  money.  (A  voice — Assignats  ?)  Yes,  paper  money, 
assignats  if  you  choose,  for  the  use  of  the  people.  The  wealth  of 
the  nation  is  valued  at  a  hundred  milliards  ;  that  is  ample  security 
for  those  who  prate  about  public  honor  !  Circulation,  circulation, 
is  what  we  want,  an  abundance  of  it,  no  clutching,  no  hoarding,  no 
stagnation  !  Make  the  money  of  the  people  a  legal-tender,  and  to 
the  guillotine  every  Jew  and  traitor  who  refuses  to  take  it  at  par  ! 
If  we  can  not  all  be  rich  and  educated,  then  none  should  have  that 
privilege  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest.  This  is  what  creates  in- 
equality and  aristocracy.  The  common  people  are  in  the  majority, 
hence  they  should  rule.  Outside  of  that  there  is  no  republic. 
Every  thing  must  be  demolished  and  rebuilt  from  the  ground  up. 
Those  who  are  not  with  us  are  against  us.  The  citizen  printer  and 
his  friends  are  conservatives,  monarchists  under  another  name. 
(General  mirth.)  They  will  clog  the  wheel  of  progress  if  stained 
wich  a  single  drop  of  blood.  They  can  not  be  trusted.  Moderation 
in  revolution  is  nothing  less  than  treason  I  On  the  day  of  the 
barricades  they  will  be  found  on  the  other  side — the  side  of  order. 
{Ironically — Yes,  '  order  reigns  in  Warsaw  !'....  (Furious 
applause  on  the  Montagne.)  Fellow-citizens,  brother  republicans, 
true  working-men,  children  of  the  people  !  I  denounce  them  to 
you  as  traitors  ;  they  have  no  business  here  !  I  demand  their 
expulsion  ;  instantaneous,  immediate  !  To-morrow  may  be  too 
late  ;  citizens,  brothers,  once  more  I  demand  their  expulsion  ! 
Who  will  second  my  motion  }  Their  expulsion,  or  the  dissolution 
of  this  club!" 

'*  I,  I,   I,"  responded   the   Mountain,   as  if  with  one  voice. 

President — ''  But  permit  me  to  remind  you.  Citizen  Chamard, 
that  you  are  in  the  minority  !     The  majority  is  against  you." 

"  The  majority.  Aha  !  that  is  the  cry  !  The  majority,  sir.  is 
the  argument  of  the  strongest,  the  right  of  brute  force,  the  wolf 
devouring  the  lamb  !  Might  is  not  right.  I  defy  the  majority  I  I 
demand  their  expulsion,  because  they  are  wrong  and  v/e  are  right. 
The  point  is  not  debatable.  They  stand  convicted  by  the  treason- 
able language  we  have  heard  here  to-night.  In  the  name  of  the 
republic,  democratic  and  social,  I  demand  the  vote  !" 

"  The  vote  !  the  vote  !  the  vote  !"  roaringly  seconded  the  left  ! 

"  The  vote  !   the  vote  !   the  vote  !"  lustily  shouted  the  right. 

The  vote  being  taken  by  raised  hands,  resulted  :  For  expulsion, 
12.     Against,  64.     The  motion  is  lost. 

A  voice — ''  Long  live  the  twelve  apostles  !" 
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The  discomfited  leveler  had  now  reached  the  zenith  of  exas- 
peration. "  Citizen  traitors,"  vociferated  he,  shaking  his  clenched 
fists  towards  the  right  and  center,  "take  notice  that  we  yield  to 
force  alone.  {Voice — Mirabeau,  oh  !)  We  shall  remember  you  on  the 
day  of  the  barricades  !  Vive  la  republique  democratique  et 
sociale  !" 

The  merry  titter  which  accompanied  the  retiring  gladiator  back 
to  his  seat  had  not  yet  subsided  when  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
the  next  orator  appeared  above  the  brandy  cask.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  I  observed  that  Morin  had  somehow  slipped  away  from 
my  side  that  I  recognized  his  features,  so  transfigured  did  they 
seem  with  concentrated  excitement.  He  did  not  wait  long  for 
silence,  and  the  drop  of  a  button  could  have  been  heard  when,  after 
repeatedly  pressing  his  lips  to  an  almost  invisible  line,  he  began 
thus  : 

**  Fellow-citizens.  I  should  exceedingly  regret  if  we  had 
only  derived  amusement  from  the  incident  just  now  buried  under 
almost  unanimous  derision.  To  me  at  least  it  conveys  one  of  the 
gravest  of  lessons.  The  leaders  of  the  great  cause  of  the  future  are 
getting  impatient  of  delay.  Their  pockets  are  empty  because  they 
do  not  labor.  They  must  precipitate  matters  at  the  risk  and  peril 
of  us  all  and  of  our  glorious  cause.  That  the  **  twelve  apostles" 
upon  this  floor  should  have  been  intrusted  with  the  secret  of  their  de- 
sign to  our  exclusion  does  not  speak  well  for  either  the  wisdom  or 
the  honesty  of  our  chiefs.  It  portents  of  mistakes  and  excesses 
which  a  majority  of  us  are  not  prepared  to  indorse.  We  are  being 
dragged  into  what  is  intended  as  a  revolution,  but  may  end  in  a  van- 
quished riot,  expiated  on  the  scaffold  and  in  deportation.  I  contend 
that  we  are  not  ready  for  such  a  move.  I  shall  not  flinch  from  duty 
when  the  roll  is  called,  but  rather  than  stake  our  all  upon  a  prema- 
ture dash,  I  would  prefer  to  work  and  conspire  at  the  risk  of  my  head 
all  my  life  and  leave  a  clearer  field  to  the  next  generation.  If  we 
sally  from  our  caves  now  and  burst  upon  society  with  guns  in  our 
hands,  we  shall  be  proclaimed  outlaws  and  shot  down  like  beasts  of 
prey.  The  republic  is  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  A  mere  political  change 
is  difificult  enough  without  a  flagrant  provocation  ;  how  much  more 
when  coupled  with  subversion  of  the  social  relations,  as  proposed 
by  our  extremists  !  We  may  capture  or  put  to  flight  the  govern- 
ment, win  over  or  neutralize  the  army,  but  we  can  not  subdue  or  rec- 
oncile the  moneyed  people,  the  hourgQois,  th-Qr^actionnaireoi  every 
age  and  country  !     Not  only  the  noblesse,  not  the  Bourbons  alone, 
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but  the  bourgeois  as  well,  never  learns  and  never  forgets.  The 
bourgeois  has  no  heart,  no  soul  ;  he  is  nothing  but  an  arithmetical 
figure,  and  a  five-franc  piece  is  his  god.  Outside  of  that  and  what 
it  procures  he  has  no  feelings,  no  aspirations.  To  those  above 
him  he  cringes,  and  he  frowns  upon  those  beneath.  The  poor,  the 
unfortunate,  the  lame,  and  the  blind  to  him  are  only  foreground 
pictures,  darkened  to  raise  him  into  brighter  relief.  They  have 
no  wants  that  claim  his  sympathy,  no  rights  that  command  his 
respect.  The  artist,  the  thinker,  the  man  of  letters,  must  fawn  in 
his  shadow  if  they  wish  to  live  on  his  crumbs.  He  has  no  mission 
on  earth  except  to  fill  his  purse  and  to  support  the  government 
that  protects  him  in  that"  pursuit.  If  it  takes  another  century  to 
educate  the  ca7iaille  of  the  cities  and  the  priest-ridden  peasant  to 
the  republican  standard,  an  age  would  scarcely  awaken  the  bour- 
geois from  his  dogged,  ponderous  conceit  ! 

**This,  you  see,  fellow-citizens,  is  the  big  rock  which  must  be 
blasted  before  we  may  advance  to  a  more  hopeful  future  ;  and  no 
small  task  it  is.  Having  been  a  bourgeois  myself,  I  speak  from 
experience.  The  great  misfortune  is — the  bourgeois  is  simply 
imperishable.  Generally  speaking,  he  is  only  a  gilt-edged  prole- 
tary, and  every  proletary  would  be  a  bourgeois  if  he  could.  The 
bankrupt  nobleman  trades  his  title  for  the  dowry  of  a  shopkeeper's 
daughter,  and  the  enriched  proletary  becomes  a  bourgeois  with  all 
the  insolence  of  the  new-fledged  parvenu.  Thus  their  ranks  are 
perpetually  recruited  from  above  and  below.  The  bourgeois  is  the 
backbone  of  every  despotism  ;  upon  him  the  present  dynasty  is 
leaning  with  gushing  abandon,  while  the  police  takes  care  of  the 
rest  of  the  nation. 

"■  How  to  surmount  this  rampart  against  light  and  freedom 
should  absorb  the  wisest  heads  in  our  ranks.  How  not  to  do  it  has 
been  brilliantly  expounded  upon  this  floor  to-night.  The  musket, 
the  guillotine,  vandal  destruction  !  Every  body  rich  and  nobody 
to  work  !  Ten  milliards  of  assignats  with  the  financial  disaster  of 
our  first  revolution  fresh  on  the  page  of  history  !  How  will  you 
redeem  them  and  what  will  they  represent  ?  Twenty  francs  for  a 
pound  of  bread,  two  thousand  for  a  pair  of  boots,  a  fortune  for  a 
suit  of  clothes  !  Wages— five  francs  a  day  !  Yes — five  francs  at 
most,  for  labor  will  be  a  drug  when  business  is  destroyed  by  the 
confusion  of  values  !  A  few  vampires  getting  richer  and  the  masses 
poorer  than  ever!  Universal  starvation,  riots,  plunder,  bloodslicd, 
and  anarchy  without  end.     It  has  been  so  before,  and  it  ended  in 
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the  crowning  of  the  Corsican  Caesar  I  Are  you  prepared  for  such  a 
repetition  ?  And  will  not  the  bourgeois  then  crow  louder  and 
grow  fatter  than  ever  ! 

"  But  has  it  never  occurred  to  you,  my  friends,  that  the  bourgeois 
is  waxing  so  rich  because  he  can  buy  us  so  cheaply  ?  Labor  is 
overcrowding  his  market  ;  we  are  simply  standing  in  each  other's 
way  !  Yes,  my  friends,  no  doubt  of  it  ;  there  are  too  many  of  us 
here,  in  these  stifling  cities,  leading  a  life  against  nature  !  At 
every  return  of  stagnation  thousands  are  without  work,  their 
families  without  bread.  Their  manhood  decays  in  idleness,  their 
children  sink  into  vice  and  shame,  seldom  or  nevermore  to  rise  ! 
From  the  dignity  of  a  laborer  rancor  and  want  have  degraded  him 
to  the  level  of  the  rabble  significantly  styled  the  dangerous  class. 
We  can  not  advance  without  these  outcasts  are  clinging  to  our  skirts, 
soiling  our  banner  with  their  crimes.  No  wonder  we  can  not  make 
friends. 

''  To  my  mind  the  remedy  is  obvious,  though  it  may  prove  a 
herculean  task.  The  cities  must  be  depleted  before  the  republic 
can  thrive.  People  must  cease  to  flock  here,  and  some  of  us  must 
leave.  We  must  thin  out  this  mass  of  social  putrefaction  and 
return  to  a  purer  source  of  life,  I  wonder  that  I  ever  came  here 
and  remained  so  long.  I  was  reared  in  the  country,  under  a  genial 
sky,  among  smiling  fields  and  gardens  and  an  abundance  of  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  I  never  was  so  happy  as  when,  by  the  sweat  of 
my  brow,  I  tilled  and  nursed  the  plants  that  yielded  the  support  of 
life's  rainy  days.  My  slumber  was  sweet  then  ;  I  had  not  the  care 
of  the  morrow  !  To  that  life  I  would  gladly  return  to-day  if  I 
could  ! 

"  The  great  cities  have  ever  been  the  bane  of  the  nation  !  Paris 
claims  to  be  France,  and  should  we  rise  to-morrow,  Paris  and  con- 
sequently France  would  be  ruled  by  a  mob.  Between  the  bour- 
geois and  the  canaille  our  task  is  discouraging  indeed.  But  this  is 
not  all  !  The  republic  may  be  proclaimed  in  the  Tuileries  after  a 
week's  desperate  fight,  but  it  cannot  at  once  take  root  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  It  can  not  be  sustained  without  more  wisdom  than 
was  shown  in  preceding  revolutions.  Every  trade  requires  an 
apprenticeship,  and  the  art  of  self-government  is  the  most  difificult 
of  all.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  who  talks  about  it  knows  what  it 
means.  Too  many  bluster  about  rights  who  know  nothing  about 
duty.  With  such  elements  we  shall  have  a  republic  only  in  name, 
and  before    many  months  may  again   fall  victims    of  the  excesses 
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or  the  treachery  of  the  demagogues  whose  tempting  baits  were 
thrust  before  you  an  hour  ago.  I  now  move,  fellow-citizens,  that 
the  Communist  tracts  distributed  here  this  evening  be  denounced 
as  destructive  to  the  ends  and  the  harmony  of  the  party,  and  that 
their  authors  be  subjected  to  the  censure  of  this  club " 

This  was  probably  the  first  time  that  Communism  was 
mentioned  by  name  in  any  meeting  of  the  underground  republic. 

We  had  now  reached  the  end  of  September,  1839.  Morin,  who 
was  twice  my  age,  and  employed  as  porter  and  messenger  in  our 
commission  house,  was  gradually  looking  more  dejected,  while  his 
absences  at  night  became  more  frequent  and  protracted.  My 
repeated  applications  for  another  glimpse  at  the  contraband 
republic  were  refused,  upon  the  pretext  that  my  youth  had  be.n 
objected  to,  and  I  might  not  be  able  to  preserve  my  incognito 
should  any  thing  happen.  Not  caring,  after  all,  to  burden  my 
responsibility  with  more  guilty  knowledge  than  was  prudent  in  my 
position  in  the  counting  room  of  a  dynastic  bourgeois,  I  quietly 
desisted. 

On  Saturday,  i8th  of  October,  afternoon,  Morin  left  the  house 
several  hours  earlier  than  usual,  alleging  a  visit  to  his  birth-place, 
several  leagues  south  of  the  capital.  "  Should  he  fail  to  appear  at 
his  post  on  or  before  next  Monday  noon,  I  might  learn  the  reason 
by  inquiring  of  his  family,  whose  address  I  had.  Meanwhile  the 
Savoyard  at  the  corner  was  engaged  to  perform  his  duties  at  his 
expense." 

Next  day,  Sunday,  while  I  was  entertaining  a  friend  of  my  age 
in  my  room  on  the  top  floor  overlooking  nearly  the  whole  southern 
part  of  the  city,  an  indistinct  roll  of  drums  or  of  musketry  sud- 
denly wafted  towards  us  from  the  direction  of  the  Pont  Neuf. 
Directly  drums  were  heard  nearer  by,  and  descending  to  the  front 
ofifice  windows  we  soon  discovered  that  something  was  up  and  the 
militia  were  being  called  to  arms.  On  that  day  nearly  the  whole 
garrison  was  out  of  the  city  on  a  grand  review  held  by  the  king 
and  military  authorities,  and  the  "gen6rale"  or  alarm  beat  was 
but  slowly  responded.  In  the  street  we  only  learned  that  a  small 
mob  was  gathering  near  the  Hotel  dc  Ville  or  City  Hall.  Follow- 
ing a  squad  of  municipals  from  the  Place  dc  Victoircs,  down  the 
narrow  streets  towards  the  church  St.  Eustache,  we  there  diverged 
from  the  war-path  and  struck  to  the  left.  A  devious  course  for  a 
few  blocks  brought  us  up  at  the  rue  Tiquotonne,  where  something 
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lively  was  fast  attracting  a  crowd.  Straight  across  the  street  from 
the  corner  of  the  one  on  which  we  had  advanced  a  barricade  was 
going  up  in  the  most  approved  style  of  revolutionary  art.  A 
capsized  furniture  wagon  and  three  or  four  cabs  formed  the  frame 
of  this  rampart,  which  was  being  rapidly  filled  in  with  tables, 
chairs,  boxes,  and  barrels.  Directly  before  us  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  work  a  dozen  rioters,  clad  in  the  traditional  blouse,  were  tear- 
ing up  the  pavement  in  alternate  blocks,  and  piling  up  the  granite 
cubes  to  a  height  of  several  feet  against  the  frame,  so  as  to  form  a 
solid  breastwork.  The  whole  force  engaged  here  probably  not 
exceeded  thirty  hands,  commanded  by  an  intelligent,  high-bred- 
looking  young  fellow  with  a  splendid  ringing  voice.  But  though 
the  barricade  seemed  to  be  his  home  it  was  evident  the  blouse  was 
not  his  daily  garb. 

In  the  excitement  I  experienced  at  this  bewildering  scene  my 
eye  could  not  dwell  upon  any  particular  detail.  A  rotary  earth- 
quake is  the  only  thing  I  can  liken  to  my  impressions  at  the  time. 
Had  the  roofs  of  the  surrounding  houses  spontaneously  come  down 
to  cap  that  barricade,  not  much  would  have  been  added  to  my 
surprise.  Strange  that  amidst  all  this  I  had  never  thought  of 
Morin  except  to  rejoice  at  his  absence  from  the  city,  when  sud- 
denly my  companion,  nervously  grasping  my  arm  and  pointing  to 
the  demolishers  of  the  pave  :  "  Do  you  see  that  dark  little  fellow 
in  the  gray  blouse  and  black  cap  ?  He  is  glancing  this  way  now  ! 
Don't  you  know  him  ?" 

Though  loth  to  believe,  I  could  not  long  resist  the  evidence  of 
my  senses.  Despite  a  well-studied  disguise,  that  falcon  beak  and 
sulky  frown  could  not  be  mistaken  ;  and  now,  as  he  *'  bosses"  the 
crew,  there  is  his  nervous,  husky  voice  !  Again  he  glances  this 
way,  but  he  sees  me  not.  Cold  drops  gathered  on  my  brow  while 
I  leaned  against  the  wall  for  support ;  but  there  was  not  much  time 
to  dream.  "  Quick  now,  another  row  to  the  left.  Here,  men,  a 
little  more  base,"  and  more  such  orders,  were  flying  about  in  quick 
succession,  but  not  quicker  than  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  republi- 
can sappers.  The  swarthy  foreman  had  just  stooped  again  for 
another  boulder,  with  his  back  to  the  open  street,  when  upon  a 
shrill  call  from  the  clear  voice  within  every  blouse  vaulted  over  the 
breastwork  into  the  debris  behind,  and  was  seen  no  more.  The 
gray  one,  which  was  the  last  in  the  file,  had  barely  vanished  from 
sight  when  our  ears  caught  the  clicking  of  arms,  a  sharp  word  of 
command  up  the  street,  and,  just  as  I  was  thoughtlessly  craning  my 
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neck  around  the  corner  to  see  what  it  meant,  a  rattling  detonation 
rent  the  air  and  the  splinters  from  the  barricade  flew  far  and  wide 
into  surrounding  space  ! 

Not  a  shriek,  not  a  moan,  from  behind  the  rampart  during  a 
dread  suspense  of  a  few  moments  ;  only  the  wild,  exulting  cry  of 
**  Vive  la  Republique  !"  as  the  blood-red  flag  was  flaunted  over  the 
wall  of  rubbish  and  a  thundering  volley  from  the  republican  fort 
returned  the  salute  of  the  National  Guard. 

"That  was  a  famous  dose,"  now  shouted  one  of  the  patriots 
behind  a  cab  near  our  corner  ;  "  that  will  settle  them,  I  hope  ;  but 
before  he  was  done  reloading  his  gun,  another  greeting  of  the 
Nationals  knocked  the  ramrod  out  of  his  hands,  and  conveyed  the  im- 
pression that  the  settlement  referred  to  would  not  be  an  altogether 
one-sided  affair.  Our  post  of  observation  being  now  rapidly  losing 
its  character  of  neutrality,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  place  room 
between  us  and  the  scene  of  strife.  It  was  not  a  moment  too 
soon,  for  the  streets  were  fast  filling  with  mischievous-looking 
people,  and  before  we  reached  the  second  corner  we  met  another 
squad  of  militia  hastening  to  a  flank  attack  on  friend  Morin's 
barricade.  Close  behind  them  a  surging  crowd  cut  off  our  retreat 
by  the  way  we  had  come,  and  gradually  drove  us  into  a  net  of 
narrow,  dingy  streets  in  the  opposite  direction.  Here  a  small  mob 
of  boys  and  women  had  hold  of  a  citizen  soldier,  whom  they  were 
stripping  of  his  arms  and  uniform.  Farther  on,  another,  in  a 
senseless  condition,  was  being  dragged  into  a  covered  alley,  while  a 
blasphemous  hag  was  probing  his  ribs  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
forked  at  an  acute  angle.  Up  the  next  street  a  mob  of  vociferous 
gamins  were  pursuing  and  pelting  a  young  municipal,  stripped  of 
all  but  shirt  and  pants,  and  bleeding  from  a  wound  in  the  face. 
Debouching  at  last  into  the  rue  St.  Martin,  we  met  a  strong  patrol, 
who  immediately  surrounded  the  whole  crowd  and  held  us  under 
their  guns  until  the  young  soldier's  assailants  were  singled  out. 
Following  the  rue  St.  Martin  to  the  Boulevard,  we  finally  worked 
our  way  back  to  our  starting  point  a  short  time  before  dusk,  after 
answering  a  thousand  questions  on  the  route. 

Here  we  learned  that  strong  bodies  of  troops,  recalled  from  the 
review,  were  surrounding  the  scene  of  revolt,  which  seemed  to  be 
confined  to  the  center  of  the  city  north  of  the  river.  Firing  was 
heard  in  that  direction  until  late  in  the  night,  and  not  until  near 
daylight  was  the  riot  effectually  suppressed. 

This  rising  of  the  Reds,  which  was  intended  to  rally  the  whole 
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organized  republican  force,  but  scarcely  mustered  five  hundred 
guns,  is  known  as  the  "  insurrection  Barbes,"  from  the  name  of  its 
leader,  a  daring  Marseillais,  seconded  by  the  notorious  Blanqui. 
But  few  of  the  moderates  "  did  not  flinch  when  the  roll  was  called," 
and  the  *'  twelve  apostles"  and  their  friends  were  left  to  fight  it 
out  alone.  The  rabble,  who  had  been  counted  upon  to  do  the 
"  terrorizing, "  kept  prudently  aloof  when  they  found  the  move- 
ment unsupported.  They  might  have  made  an  effort  to  join  in 
next  morning  had  the  forlorn  hope  been  able  to  hold  out  till  then. 
As  it  was,  however,  this  affair  was  emphatically  nipped  in  the 
bud.  The  barricade  Tiquetonne  and  several  others,  though  part  of 
a  well-concerted  plan,  remained  unconnected  with  the  focus  of  the 
insurrection,  and  were  captured  after  a  struggle  from  which  very 
few  blouses  besides  Morin  escaped  unscathed.  But  the  Reds  had 
made  their  mark,  and  the  infant  Commune,  though  yet  in  its 
cradle,  had  received  the  baptism  of  fire.  Barbes  and  a  number  of 
his  followers  were  captured  alive  after  a  most  heroic  resistance, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  death,  though  immediately  commuted  to 
imprisonment  and  deportation  to  penal  colonies. 

In  February,  1840,  I  was  sent  on  business  to  the  United  States, 
whence  I  did  not  return  until  October  following.  In  December,  a 
day  or  two  before  the  funeral  pageant  in  honor  of  Napoleon's 
remains  just  conveyed  home  from  St.  Helena,  a  peculiar,  inimi- 
table shrug  attracted  my  attention  to  a  group  of  laborers  repairing 
one  of  the  streets  on  the  proposed  line  of  march.  The  next 
moment  I  was  tightly  squeezing  Morin's  hand,  who  delighted  me 
with  an  excellent  report  of  himself  and  family.  Not  only  was  he 
never  suspected  of  his  political  sins,  but,  after  leaving  our  house  on 
his  own  accord,  was  promoted  to  a  berth  of  foreman  on  municipal 
works  at  a  fair  salary.  Upon  parting  with  him  I  could  not  help 
remarking  that,  when  I  last  saw  him  on  the  street,  he  was  handling 
paving-stones  in  a  very  different  way.  "Oh!  as  for  that,"  he 
promptly  replied  with  a  roguish  Parisian  twinkle,  **  we  are  not 
putting  them  down  very  tight. ' ' 

And  likely  they  did  not,  for  the  boulders  came  up  once  more 
with  wonderful  ease  in  February  and  again  in  June,  1848.  The 
Reds,  the  Socialists,  and  their  Communist  offshoot  had  their  day 
until  a  disgusted  and  horrified  country  sought  relief  at  the  hands  of 
the  derided  hero  of  Strasbourg  and  Boulogne.  Twenty  years 
rolled  on,  and  the  long  pent-up  leaven  again  burst  over  the  gilded 
bounds  of  political  empirism  and  social  palliatives.     Once  more  the 
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wheel   of    revolution   bespattered   the  shop   of    the  bourgeois  and 
civilization  itself  trembled  in  its  shoes  ! 

Communism  had  now  attained  its  majority  and  celebrated  it  in 
the  lurid  glare  of  the  petroleum  torch.  But  it  only  had  one  holi- 
day ;  shall  it  ever  have  another?     "  Society"  will  decide. 

Twenty  years  more  have  elapsed  since  I  last  heard  from  Morin. 
He  did  "  take  his  gun  into  the  street  "  in  February,  but  not 
in  June,  1848.  Shortly  after  that  he  was  at  last  enabled  to  realize 
his  modest  dream  of  a  contented  life  "among  smiling  fields  and 
gardens." 

The  citizen  printer,  whose  sensible  appeal  had  opened  the 
meeting  in  the  cave,  was  then  publishing  a  liberal  journal,  which 
displayed  the  rare  tact  of  keeping  out  of  trouble  with  the  police  of 
Napoleon  the  Little. 

As  for  Citizen  Chamard,  the  champion  of  "  greenback  " 
equality,  he  was  last  heard  from  in  the  June  insurrection,  when,  in 
the  attempt  to  reduce  his  most  advanced  opinions  to  practice  on  a 
limited  scale,  he  was  shot  by  republican  guns  as  a  thief  I 


RECOLLECTIONS   OF   MAZZINrS  VIEWS  ON 
RUSSIA  AND  THE   EAST. 

CONCLUSION. 

FOR  years  after  the  Franco-Italian  war,  Mazzini  still  issued 
warnings  against  the  possibility  of  joint  intrigues  between  the 
"  Man  of  Villafranca"  and  Alexander  II.  So  he  did  in  his  pam- 
phlet **  To  the  Youth  of  Italy"  (At  Giovani  cTItalia),  written  in 
November,  1859.  I^  December  of  the  same  year  he  still  asserted 
that  the  Czar,  without  binding  himself  so  formally  as  not  to  be 
able  to  draw  back  at  the  least  incident,  had  promised  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  in  case  the  war  of  1859  were  prolonged  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Germany,  to  come  to  his  aid  by  sending  a  Russian  army 
against  Germany  and  Austria,  and  by  raising  internal  foes  to  the 
latter  in  the  shape  of  a  Hungarian  insurrection.  Mazzini  main- 
tained that  "  the  powerful  name  of  Kossuth  was  to  be  used  "  for 
that  purpose.  As  he  and  Kossuth  had  formerly  been  fellow-work- 
ers in  the  Central  European  Democratic  Committee  the  statement 
was  certainly  not  made  without  good  grounds.  Nor  has  it  ever, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  disputed  by  the  Hungarian  leader. 

On  his  part,  Louis  Napoleon — according  to  Mazzini's  informa- 
tion— had  agreed  that,  whatever  extent  the  war  of  1859  iriight  as- 
sume, nothing  should  be  done  by  France  to  moot  the  Polish  Ques- 
tion. This  promise,  I  may  incidentally  mention,  was  given  whilst 
Prince  Jerome  Napoleon's  business  was  to  keep  up  a  close  con- 
nection with  Polish  exiles  at  Paris  ! 

Again,  it  had  been  agreed  between  Alexander  II.  and  Napoleon 
III.  that  the  stipulations  referring  to  Russian  naval  power  in  the 
Black  Sea  were  to  be  torn  up.  (This  reminds  us  of  what  was  done 
afterwards  in  a  similar  sense  between  Gortchakoff  and  Bismarck 
during  the  Franco-German  war,  England  being  compelled  by  the 
stress  of  circumstances  to  yield  an  unwilling  assent.)  Furthermore 
it  was  stipulated  that  Hungary  should  have  the  Russian  Grand 
Duke  Constantine  as  its  king;  "a  condition,"  Mazzini  asserted, 
**  which  I  am  pained  to  say  had  been  accepted  by  some  of  the 
Hungarian  agitators — perhaps  with  mental    reservations  equal  to 
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those  of  Count  Cavour,  and  equally  pernicious."  Lastly,  the 
agreement  was  that,  if  England  did  make  common  cause  with  Ger- 
many against  Louis  Napoleon,  a  conflagration  should  be  raised  by 
Russo-Bonapartist  agents  in  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Montenegro  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  so  as  to  occupy  England's 
attention  there. 

Mazzini  pointed  out  that  active  agents  had  been  traveling  for 
that  purpose  between  Paris,  Belgrade,  and  Constantinople  shortly 
before  the  Franco-Italian  war.  He  strongly  and  indignantly  pro- 
nounced against  all  such  Imperialist  intervention  in  the  Eastern 
Question.  He  did  so  again  in  1861,'  by  referring  to  the  words  he 
had  written  in  1859,  and  by  declaring  that  it  would  be  a  lasting 
disgrace  for  the  sacred  name  of  Rome  and  for  the  banner  of  his 
nation  if  Italians  were  to  fight,  as  the  satellites  of  a  foreign  power, 
against  German  nationality  **  for  the  benefit  of  a  Franco-Russian 
Czarism."  The  germs  of  spontaneous  life  that  were  growing  up 
among  the  Slavonian,  Rouman,  and  Hellenic  populations  of  Tur- 
key would,  he  said,  be  destroyed  by  this  contamination. 

A  few  \vords  on  Mazzini's  views  about  the  future  of  the  Magyar 
nation  may  here  be  in  their  place.  For  practical  purposes  his  con- 
nection with  Kossuth  and  Klapka  decided,  for  some  time,  his  pub- 
lic bearing  in  reference  to  Hungarian  affairs.  He  could  not  act  in 
concert  with  the  foremost  Mag}'ar  leaders,  and  yet  declare  for  the 
cause  of  the  bitterest  internal  foes  of  Hungarian  national  integrity. 
However,  his  gradual  estrangement  from  Kossuth  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  deepen  the  earlier  views  he  had  held  on  the  subject  of 
Hungary.  Still,  though  he  began  to  work  out  theoretical  opinions 
about  the  Slav  races — little  known,  then,  to  several  of  his  associ- 
ates in  London,  to  whom  his  Italian  writings  were  a  sealed  book 
— he  nevertheless  did  not  underrate  the  strength  of  the  Magj^ar 
nation,  both  in  its  opposition  to  the  centralizing  tendencies  of  the 
Vienna  Hofburg,  and  as  a  counterpoise  to  Russian  encroachment. 
When,  in  consequence  of  Kossuth's  sudden  espousal  of  the  French 
war  scheme  in  1859,  ^  rupture  had  taken  place  between  him  and 
the  Hungarian  leader,  he  felt  disconcerted  in  various  ways.  He 
repeatedly  asked,  during  our  interviews  in  the  years  following, 
what  could  be  done  to  get  General  Klapka  to  fill  the  gap  in  the 
Democratic  connections  of  the  Italian  Propaganda.  This  was  all 
the  more  significant  because  Klapka  had  refused  to  sign  the  much- 

>  See  "  La  Quistione  Italiana  e  i  Repubblicani."     Napoli,  1S61. 
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talked-of  project  of  a  Danubian  Confederation,  to  which  Kossuth 
then  lent  his  name.  That  scheme,  in  principle,  rather  fitted  in 
with  Mazzini's  views.  It  aimed  at  the  junction  of  Hungary  with 
Moldo-Wallachia  and  the  South-Slavonians  of  Turkey.  Pesth, 
Bucharest,  Belgrade,  and  Agram— that  is  to  say,  a  Magyaro-Ger- 
man,  a  Rouman,  and  two  Slavonian  towns — were  to  be  in  turn,  in 
the  former  Swiss  fashion,  the  seat  of  the  authorities  of  this  Danu- 
bian League.'  General  Klapka  stated  to  me  at  that  time,  in  the 
strongest  words  possible,  that  Hungarian  opinion  was  dead  against 
the  proposal.  Mazzini,  seeing  this  drift  of  Magyar  sentiment, 
would  have  preferred  working  with  a  distinguished  Magyar  exile 
who  had  refused  giving  publicly  his  countenance  to  the  project  of 
a  Danubian  League,'  as  espoused  in  those  days  by  Kossuth. 

XL 

In  February,  1861,  Mazzini  adressed  a  public  letter  to  me  : 
On  the  Position  of  Italy  towards  Germany.''  It  contains  a  power- 
ful exposition  of  the  crafty  policy  of  French  Imperialism  and  its  at- 
tempts to  gain  the  leading  position  of  Europe — partly  by  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  moderate  elements  ;  partly  by  its  intrigues  in  the  camp 
of  those  who  strove  for  the  independence  of  nationalities  ;  partly 

'  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Germany  and  Hungary  Against  Kossuth's  Plan  of  a 
Danubian  Confederacy,"  printed  as  No.  VI.  of  the  "  Fly-Sheets  of  the  Society  for 
German  Union  and  Freedom,"  I  opposed  this  project.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Kossuth 
has  since  then  fully  come  back  to  his  earlier  views.  He  is  at  present  incessantly 
active  in  opposing  both  Russian  policy  and  the  more  insidious  pan-Slavist  agitation. 

•^  It  may  be  useful  to  quote  here  a  passage  from  Klapka's  "  La  Guerre  d'Orient  en 
1853  et  1S54,"  published  at  Geneva  in  1855.  In  it  he  much  blames  the  neglect  with 
which  the  Allies  treated  the  Caucasian  populations,  so  serviceable  in  every  war  against 
Russia.  Of  Muscovite  aims  upon  the  Danubian  countries  he  says  :  "  By  her  '  gener- 
ous '  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Hungary,  Russia  had  reached  her  first  aim.  Sht 
had  deprived  of  its  distinct  existence,  and  thrown  into  chains,  the  only  nation  that  was 
still  dangerous  to  her  on  the  Danube  ;  the  nation  which,  in  all  Polish  risings,  had 
always  shown  itself  ready  to  aid  its  downtrodden  neighbors  ;  the  nation  whose  exist- 
ence as  a  political  body  and  whose  exuberant  popular  force  were  a  standing  threat 
against  Russian  encroachment  upon  Turkey  ;  the  nation  which,  pressing  in  between 
the  Slavs  of  the  South  and  those  of  the  North,  was  opposed  to  the  pan-Slavist  tenden- 
cies ;  the  nation  which,  in  a  general  war  against  Russia,  would  have  forced  Austria  to 
march  with  the  Coalition.  Russia  had  achieved  this  success  of  hers  with  the  help  of 
Austria,  of  the  South  Slavonians,  and  of  the  easily  corrupted  Wallachians,  so  that 
Austria  herself,  in  her  turn,  should  receive  the  fatal  blow,  and  become  in  future  depen- 
dent upon  Russia's  will."  In  the  same  work  Klapka  takes  the  side  of  German  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  as  against  the  Danish  view  of  dynastic  succession,  which  he  looked  upon 
as  being  in  the  interest  of  the  Czar. 
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by  offering  an  alliance  to  Alexander  II.  For  the  present  purpose 
a  few  passages  referring  to  Russia  will  suffice.     Mazzini  wrote  : 

"  Shall  the  lessons  of   1848  be  lost  to  our  cause? In  that  year 

we  were  the  masters  of  the  battle-field.  The  nations  had,  as  always,  responded 
to  the  call  of  the  men  of  freedom.  As  always,  the  despots  had  yielded  to  the  first 
attack.  We  might  have  consecrated  the  New  Era  ;  we  might  have  founded,  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Old  World,  the  United  States  of  Europe.  The  Alliance  of  Nations 
could  have  been  substituted  to  the  torn-up  treaties  of  dynasties.  Why  did  we 
fall  ?  Why  did  the  kings,  though  flying,  or  trembling  on  their  thrones,  regain, 
step  by  step,  the  lost  territory?  Associates  of  Blum  and  Messenhauser,  of  Trut- 
zschler  and  Tiedemann,  do  you  not  remember  why  ? We  had  scat- 
tered our  forces.  We  fought  isolated  battles.  The  united  princes  were  able  to 
combat  us,  one  after  the  other  ;  and  they  conquered  and  they  mocked  us.  To- 
day, threatened  by  the  same  danger,  they  tr)^  the  same  method.     Shall  we  relapse 

into  the  same  errors? Here  lies  the  true  danger  for  us,  for  you, 

for  Hungary,  for  Poland,  for  all  nations.  The  forces  of  the  Party  of  Reaction 
daily  dwindle  away  more  and  more.  To  vanquish  them  in  open  war  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  and  of  a  near  time.  But  French  Imperialism,  which  pushes  itself 
into  our  own  camp,  struggles  at  our  side,  and  shares  the  spoils  of  victory  with 
us,  is  a  far  more  dangerous  foe." 

Then,  turning  to  the  possibility  of  a  junction  of  Imperial  France 
with  Russia,  Mazzini  wrote  : 

"  If  that  decisive  day  arrives,  the  emperor  only  need  say  to  the  Czar,  '  Con- 
stantinople is  yours  ! '  in  order  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  Western  and 
Central  Europe.  How  is  that  danger  to  be  warded  off  ?  Clearly  by  no  other 
means  than  by  isolating  the  empire  and  hemming  in  the  action  of  Bonapartism  ;  by 
reorganizing  Europe  as  young  and  strong  political  motiv^es,  in  accordance  with  pop- 
ular tendencies — in  the  name  of  the  nations  and  by  the  nations.  With  this  view. 
Imperial  France  must  be  cut  off  from  every  chance  of  co-operation  ;  and  as  much 
mutual  confidence  must  be  created  among  the  popular  forces  of  the  various  coun- 
tries as  is  required  for  rendering  foreign  aid  unnecessary.  All  causes  must  reso- 
lutely be  destroyed  which  impel  nations  to  receive  the  initiative  of  the  movement 

from  a  third  hand In  one  word,  the  law  of  eternal  morality,  not 

the  calculations  of  a  deceptive  policy  of  expediency,  or  the  impulse  of  a  pride 
nourished  by  dynasties,  and  which  is  only  advantageous  to  them,  must  be  our 
guide Help  us,  therefore,  to  found  Italian  Unity  I  The  Mediter- 
ranean will  then  become  a  European,  not  a  French,  lake  ;  and  in  the  South  you 

will  have  a  stronger  line  of  defence  than  the  Mincio Your  mistrust 

is  in  the  direction  of  France.  And  you  must  mistrust  her,  as  long  as  you  have  a 
weak  Italy,  which    itself  is  accessible  to  the  invasion  or  to  the  seductions  of  a 

promise  of  military  support Help  to  reconstitute  Poland,  and  to  set 

up,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  a  Slavo-Roumano-Hellenic  Confederacy  ! 
You  will  then  not  have  to  fear  any  more  the  intervention  and  the  preponderance 
of  Russia.  Leave  the  Austrian  Empire  to  the  condemnation  which  God  and  men 
have  uttered  against  it  ;  then  you  will  have  allies  at  the  Danube,  and  not.  as  to- 
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day,  enemies.  Blot  out  from  the  forehead  of  Germany  the  black  spot  which 
Austria  impresses  upon  her  by  making  the  sons  of  Hermann  and  Luther  appear 
before  Europe  as  the  soldiers  of  despotism.  The  nations  will  then  environ  you 
in  harmony  and  love.  Before  all,  work  for  the  establishment  of  your  national 
unity  by  the  people  !  Give  to  the  ashes  of  Schiller  a  fatherland  I  Every  step  you 
go  forward  on  this  path  will  be  a  spur  to  the  Italian  movement  to  free  itself   from 

a  pernicious  influence  which  you  justly  fear The  Germanic  and  the 

Italian  ideas  will  then  form  a  league  of  brotherhood  on  the  Alps 

In  you  there  lives  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  people  ;  and  you  resolutely  search 
into  the  designs  of  Imperialism,  You  and  all  those  who  resemble  you  it  be- 
hoves, therefore,  to  say  incessantly  to  your  compatriots  that,  if  ever  they  followed 
the  path  traced  out  by  the  enemies  of  our  unity,  they  would  damage  their  own 
cause  and  ours,  and  only  serve  Bonapartism,  to  combat  which  they  have  so  much 

at  heart Speak  to  your  compatriots  for  us  in  this  sense  !     .     .     .     . 

Let  there  be  an  alliance  between  us,  not  a  fratricidal  war  I  .  .  .  .  We  have 
a  common  enemy  ;  let  us  be  united  in  combating  him  !" 


XII. 

To  this  letter  of  Mazzlnl,  issued  as  a  pamphlet  in  Italian,  Ger- 
man, English,  and  French,  I  answered  by  a  similar  publication,  the 
latter  passages  of  which  referred  to  a  scheme  then  brewing  in  the 
Tuileries,  of  which  I  will  in  a  subsequent  chapter  give  some  de- 
tails. It  had  for  its  object  a  combined  action  of  Napoleonic 
France  and  of  Cavourian,  afterwards  Ratazzian,  Piedmont  against 
the  integrity  of  the  German  nation.  That  scheme  was  in  connec- 
tion with  Louis  Napoleon's  piratical  raid  upon  Mexico,  into  which 
even  the  English  Government  had  allowed  itself  to  be  dragged. 
The  most  startling  revelations  were  made  to  me  at  the  time 
through  the  agency  of  a  great  Italian  leader,  whom  the  cabinet  at 
Turin  had  endeavored  to  inveigle  into  such  a  plot,  and  in  which 
he  was  to  officer  a  Slav  movement,  to  be  fostered  by  a  guerrilla 
enterprise  starting  from  the  Dalmatian  coast,  and  penetrating 
through  the  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  into  Croatia  and  Slavonia. 
In  this  way  Austria  was  to  be  occupied  in  the  East,  whilst  France 
and  the  aggrandized  Piedmontese  monarchy  were  to  fall  upon  Ger- 
many from  the  Rhenish  and  the  Austro-Bavarian  side.  The  plot 
was  fortunately  nipped  in  the  bud. 

Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  at  that  time  acted  under  the  cloak  of 
an  independent  Frondeur,  as  the  connecting  link  between  the 
Tuileries  and  that  small  but  active  clique  of  pseudo-revolutionary 
renegades  known  as  la  Democratie  ralliee.  Many  years  before,  in 
1849,  I)  ^s  one  of  the  envoys  of  the   Provisional  Governments  of 
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Baden  and  the  Palatinate  to  the  then  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  had  had  occasion  to  see  the  agents  of  the  so-called 
"  Red  "  or  "  Mountain  Prince,"  Jerome  Napoleon,  busily  at  work 
with  the  attempt  to  enter  into  relations  with  German  Democrats 
from  the  Rhine  countries  for  the  object  of  farthering  French 
aggressive  designs.  I  scarcely  need  say  that  I  indignantly  spurned 
the  insidious  advances  of  his  tools.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the 
cause  of  an  imprisonment,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
of  a  decree  of  "exile  forever"  from  the  soil  of  France,  then  de- 
creed against  me  at  Paris. 

In  1861,  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  acting  in  his  cousin's  interest, 
once  more  busied  himself  with  plans  upon  the  Rhine  frontier.  It 
was  in  reference  to  these  schemes  that,  in  the  answer  to  Mazzini, 
I  said  : 

"  Soon  after  the  war  (of  1859)  an  Italian  statesman  of  prominent  position  de- 
clared in  full  Parliament  that  Italy,  from  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  was  bound  to  help 
France  to  the  recovery  of  her  '  natural  frontiers. '  Another  voice  recently  issuing 
from  the  camp  of  Victor  Emanuel's  Government  held  out  a  threat  that  Germany 
would  be  deprived  of  her  harbor  on  the  Adriatic.  Menaces  so  daring  only  destroy 
the  good  work  of  German  popular  leaders,  and  create  a  hostile  reaction  against 
the  Italian  cause.  In  vain  Cavour  gives  out  pacifying  assurances  ;  their  value  is 
too  well  known.  And  even  if  such  knowledge  had  not  become  general,  the  arro- 
gant speeches  of  a  French  prince,  who  acts  as  a  Napoleonic  factotum  in  the 
Paris  Senate,  would  suffice  to  arouse  the  watchfulness  of  the  Germans.  Already 
those  Imperialist  war-heralds  are  bragging  that  Italy  is  chained  to  the  battle-car 
of  the  Government  of  December  the  Second  ;  that  she  will  serve  the  French  Em- 
pire with  her  army,  with  her  ships,  through  all  vicissitudes  of  the  struggle  ;  that 
she  will  help  Bonaparte  to  *  change  the  map  of  Europe  in  the  interest  of  France.' 
Aye,  the  son-in-law  of  Victor  Emanuel,  the  Napoleonide  standing  next  to  the 
French  throne,  throws  unheard-of  threats  into  the  face  of  Europe.  He  wants  to 
tear  up  the  Treaties  of  181 5  with  the  point  of  the  sword,  in  order  to  aggrandize 
France — 'this  time,''  he  significantly  adds,  'not  in  the  direction  of  Italy.''  He 
speaks  of  Bohemia  as  a  nation  to  be  separated  from  Germany.  He  foreshadows  a 
combination  of  navies  of  the  second  order,  under  the  leadership  of  France,  to  be 
hurled  against  England.  He  calls  Italy  the  ally  of  the  emperor  for  all  these  dark 
designs.  And  whole  France  is  apprised  by  an  official  dispatch  that  the  prince 
has  made  a  masterly  speech  !  And  at  Turin  they  have  not  or  dare  not  offer  a 
single  word  of  contradiction  !" 

The  next  passages  contain  these  words,  which  by  the  light  of 
events  that  occurred  nine  or  ten  years  afterwards  have  certainly 
received  their  full  confirmation  : 

"  These  Napoleonic  threats  are  met  by  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Germans. 
We  are  firmly  convinced   that  not  only  nations  in  general,  but  the  best  political 
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elements  in  France  itself,  must  wish  such  monstrous  schemes  to  suffer  a  defeat. 
I  We  are  not  the  enemies  of  France.  To  the  French  Republicans  who  respect  our 
nationality  we  hold  out  the  hand  of  brotherhood.  We  have  not  forgotten  that  it 
was  the  people  of  France  who  first  shook  the  chains  of  Europe.  But  for  this 
very  reason,  Germany,  if  forced  to  war,  will  throw  all  her  energy 
INTO  THE  STRUGGLE  ;  for  nothing  is  more  fatally  hurtful  to  European,  to 
French,  freedom  than  the  corruption  of  the  French  popular  mind  by  the  vain 
mania  of  military  glory.  By  intoxicating  herself  \v\\.\\gloire,  France  degrades  her- 
self to  the  position  of  a  camp-follower  of  Caesarism,  servilizes  herself,  and  be- 
comes the  scourge  of  nations.  It  is  rendering  a  service  to  civilization,  to  the 
spirit  of  civic  freedom,  TO  FRANCE  HERSELF,  to  draw  her  away  from  this  dan- 
gerous path." 

I  added  : 

"  But  who  could  more  impressively  describe  the  pernicious  effect  of  Bonapart- 
ian  rule  than  Joseph  Mazzini  himself  has  done  ?  The  voice  of  the  murdered  Ro- 
man Republic  never  tires  in  giving  evidence  against  the  criminal.  You  always 
branded  this  proposed  league  with  the  Oppressor  of  France  as  a  disgrace,  as  a 
danger  for  Italy,  for  Germany,  for  Europe.  To  the  eloquent  exposition  in  which 
you  laid  bare  the  psychology  of  the  government  of  the  coup  d'etat,  the  approval 
of  Germany  has  not  been  wanting.  All  men  of  honest  conviction  applaud  it. 
Every  true  friend  of  freedom  has  seen  in  it  the  ground  on  which  Germans  and 
Italians  can  meet  in  full  harmony." 

I  have  quoted  the  above  passages  because,  as  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, there  was  then  a  plan — now  much  forgotten,  because  it  never 
came  to  ripeness — of  using  Italy,  or  rather  the  aggrandized  Pied- 
montese  monarchy,  and  the  pan-Slavic  propaganda  as  a  means  of 
crippling  Germany  on  her  western  frontier,  and  of  neutralizing 
Austria  (then  still  a  leading  member  of  the  Bund)  so  as  to  prevent 
her  from  giving  military  aid  to  the  German  confederacy.  Prince 
Jerome  Napoleon,  to  my  knowledge,  held  in  his  hand  some  of  the 
threads  of  that  pan-Slavic  Propaganda. 


XIII. 

Some  facts  and  details  may  here  be  in  their  proper  place. 

During  several  years  after  Garibaldi  had  delivered  the  Two 
Sicilies  from  the  Bourbon  yoke  numerous  plans  were  formed  for 
getting  up  expeditions,  under  his  leadership,  either  to  the  coast  of 
Dalmatia,  with  a  view  of  raising  an  insurrection  in  Croatia  and 
Southern  Hungary,  or  to  the  Danubian  Principalities,  where  the 
hospodar  Couza  had  perpetrated  a  coup  d'etat  in  Bonapartist  fash- 
ion.    An   ex-minister  of   Couza,   M.   Pano,   an   advanced   Liberal, 
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came  as  the  confidential  agent  of  the  party  that  had  been  over- 
thrown by  the  state-stroke  to  London  in  those  years,  seeking  contact 
with  the  English  Government,  which  however  rather  gave  him  the 
cold  shoulder  through  Lord  Palmerston.  M.  Pano  also  was  in  fre- 
quent connection  with  Mazzini,  who  introduced  him  to  me.  The 
patriotic  party  of  the  Principalities  then  sought  to  overthrow  the 
usurper  Couza  ;  but  M.  Pano,  I  believe,  was  not  among  those  who 
wished  for  the  election  of  a  HohenzoUern  prince,  or  for  any  prince. 
The  last  I  heard  of  him  was  that  he  had  died  in  mental  grief  near 
Vienna. 

As  to  the  plans  of  expeditions  to  Dalmatia  or  Roumania,  they 
originated  from  the  most  various  motives  and  in  the  most  various 
quarters.  Garibaldi  was  urged  to  their  acceptance  before  and 
after  Aspromonte.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  disen- 
tangled himself  from  them,  even  when  his  shattered  health  com- 
pelled him  to  go,  with  a  crippled  leg,  to  Ischia  and  to  the  baths  of 
Casa-Micciola.  On  their  part,  the  agents  of  the  Cavourian  school 
of  statesmen  who  had  only  learnt  too  many  devices  from  their 
Parisian  model,  were  continually  getting  up  sham-plots  for  the 
preparation  of  sham  expeditions,  hoping  thereby  to  enmesh  the 
Democratic  party  of  action  into  their  nets — in  other  words,  to  ob- 
tain by  means  of  a  **  confidence  trick"  an  insight  into  what  the 
party  of  action  itself  under  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi  was  really  doing. 
Now,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  between  Louis  Napoleon 
and  Ratazzi  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Russian  Government  on  the 
other,  there  were  again  threads  of  connection  at  that  time,  des- 
tined to  suddenly  tighten  one  day  round  Austria  and  Turkey. 
But  I  know  that,  with  all  his  desire  to  see  both  Austria  and  Tur- 
key overthrown,  Mazzini  was  then  once  more  practically  averse  to 
any  project  calculated  to  give  free  scope  to  Russian  policy. 

To  write  even  a  mere  sketch  of  those  multiform  plans  for  some 
expedition  to  the  East  would  alone  exceed  the  limits  of  an  essay. 
I  will  confine  myself,  therefore,  to  the  mention  of  a  strange  and 
very  serious  project,  which  preceded  Garibaldi's  attempt  upon  Rome 
in  1862,  and  which  will  explain  why  he  undertook  that  apparently 
hopeless  venture. 

The  Mexican  intrigue  was  then  in  full  swing.  Under  cover  of 
an  intention  to  keep  the  government  of  President  Juarez  to  the 
fulfillment  of  obligations  towards  its  foreign  creditors,  Louis  Napo- 
leon sought  to  encompass  the  overthrow  of  the  Mexican  Republic 
itself.    His  object,  as  he  afterwards  acknowledged  in  so  many  words. 
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was  to  establish  a  "  Latin  Empire"  at  the  Mexican  Gulf,  under 
French  protectorate.  The  second  object  was  to  get  a  foothold  on 
American  soil,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  support  to  the  expected 
slaveholders'  revolt  in  the  United  States.  "  Through  the  heart  of 
Mexico  the  heart  of  the  American  Republic  was  to  be  reached," 
as  Jules  Favre  later  on  correctly  said.  The  Spain  of  Isabella,  of 
Father  Claret  and  Sister  Patrocinio,  readily  made  common  cause 
with  Louis  Napoleon.  So  did  the  English  Government  in  the  be- 
ginning. Whatever  explanation  may  have  been  offered  for  Eng- 
land's subsequent  withdrawal,  it  is  a  fact  that  Earl  Russell,  con- 
trary to  all  diplomatic  usage,  had  promised  the  eventual  recog- 
nition of  Archduke  Maximilian  as  monarch  of  Mexico,  even  before 
the  latter  had  set  foot  upon  Mexican  soil  !  The  extraordinary 
despatch  in  question  is  printed  in  the  English  blue-book. 

It  is  little  known,  but  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact,  that  Louis  Na- 
poleon, with  a  view  to  an  ulterior  attack  upon  the  Rhine,  had  pro- 
posed to  the  cabinet  at  Turin  that  an  Italian  contingent  should  be 
sent  to  Mexico  ;  and  that,  after  the  success  of  the  Mexican  enter- 
prise, a  joint  French  and  Italian  attack  should  be  made  upon  Ger- 
many— the  Italians  sending  a  contingent  of  theirs  to  the  French 
army  on  the  Rhine,  whilst  a  French  auxiliary  force  was  to  act  with 
the  Italians  at  the  Mincio.  Garibaldi  was  to  operate  from  the  Dal- 
matian or  Turkish  coast  in  the  direction  of  Hungary,  so  as  to  dis- 
tract Austria  there,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  French  attack  in  the 
Rhenish  quarters  by  preventing  Austria  from  doing  her  duty  as  a 
member  of  the  German  Bund.  The  Russian  Government  would 
thus  have  obtained  the  long-desired  opportunity  for  her  own  action 
on  the  Danube. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  matter,  it  may  be  enough  to 
state  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  being  informed  of  this  nefarious 
plan  that  Garibaldi  suddenly  resolved  upon  moving  against  Rome 
by  way  of  a  diversion.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  secret  con- 
nection which  will  explain  the  contents  of  an  address  of  sympathy, 
written  by  me,  in  the  name  of  German  friends,  to  the  captive  at  the 
Varignano,'  as  well  as  a  similar  utterance  I  felt  induced  to   make 

^  These  are  some  of  the  passages  of  that  address  :  "  There  are  defeats  which  carry 
in  them  the  germ  of  a  future  victory.  By  courageously  rising  against  a  usurpation 
that  gnaws  at  the  heart  of  your  fatherland  ;  by  uttering  the  heroic  cry,  '  Rome  or 
Death  ! '  you  have  given  timely  warning  to  a  nation  which  was  in  danger  of  becoming 
the  prey  of  of  a  foreign  vampire-policy  ;  you  have  traversed,  at  least  for  a  while, 
infamous  despotic  projects  into  which  Italy  was  to  be  arawn.     Yes,  in  spite  of  the  mis- 
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as  the  appointed  speaker  of  the  London  Germans  after  Garibaldi's 
triumphal  entry.  Here,  again,  it  is  but  right  to  mention  that  Maz- 
zini — though  he  was  dissatisfied  with,  and  in  some  measure  even 
surprised  at,  the  expedition  which  ended  at  Aspromonte — cer- 
tainly was  far  from  countenancing  any  scheme  of  united  French, 
Italian,  and  Russian  action.  It  was  not  with  such  allies  and  at 
such  a  price  that  he  wished  to  see  a  move  made  in  the  direction  of 
Venice  and  the  East. 

As  to  Mexican  matters,  which  the  arch-intriguer  in  the  Tuiler- 
ies  so  strangely  sought  to  intertwine  with  German  and  Eastern 
affairs,  a  quotation  from  the  short  biographical  memoir  alluded  to 
in  the  beginning  may  here  be  given.     I  there  said  : 

"  When  that  crime  against  a  nation's  independence  and  freedom  was  attempted 
which  afterwards  found  its  tragic  end  at  Queretaro  a  great  commotion  arose 
among  the  exiles  of  various  lands  living  in  this  country.  The  lowering  tempest  of 
the  slaveholders'  insurrection  had  not  yet  burst  over  the  North  American  Republic, 
but  already  the  more  far-seeing  men  observed  its  rapid  approach  ;  and,  with  a  cor- 
rect appreciation  of  the  connection  of  things,  they  felt  that  the  planned  attempt  of 
the  two  imperial  adventurers  against  Mexico  was  a  prospective  threat  to  the  United 
States.  Holding  to  this  view,  Mazzini  participated  in  a  confidential  communication 
to  President  Lincoln,  which,  had  it  been  acted  upon,  might  have  brought  about  a 
change  of  affairs  in  Europe  of  the  most  decisive  nature  for  Continental  democracy. 
This  communication,  directed  against  the  Imperial  scheme  of  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian and  his  Napoleonic  protector,  was  drawn  up  by  a  German  hand.  It  bore  an 
Italian,  a  French,  and  a  German  signature ;  Mazzini  signing  for  the  Republican 
party  of  Italy.  A  plan  of  action  was  laid  down,  showing  how  the  intervention  in 
Mexico  could  be  foiled  by  an  effective  blow  at  head-quarters  in  Paris  and  elsewhere. 
President  Lincoln  did  not  decline.  He  reserved  his  decision  for  the  time  of 
greatest  urgency.  In  the  meanwhile  the  armies  of  the  North  grappled  with  their 
confederate  antagonists.  When  the  great  crisis  came,  Lincoln  fell  under  the  mur- 
derous weapon  of  Ravaillac-Booth,  and  the  plan  alluded  to  was  buried  with  him  in 
his  gory  grave." 

Had  it  been  possible  to  obtain  the  necessary  means  for  bringing 
about  a  movement  at  Paris  during  that  Mexican  complication, 
Napoleon  III.  would  in  all  likelihood  have  fallen  then  through  a 
rising  at  home.  I  know  that  a  number  of  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  in  the  French  army  were  already  gained  over  to 
the  Republican  view.     Few  may  suspect  that  the  expedition  which 

fortune  that  has  interrupted  your  work  of  deliverance,  you  have  done  a  great  service 
to  the  cause  of  progress.  On  the  day  when  Italy  shall  enter  into  the  possession  of 
her  capital,  your  name  will  have  to  be  inscribed  into  the  tablets  of  history  as  that  of 
the  true  victor." 
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culminated  in  the  deliverance  of  the  Two  Sicilies  depended  at  the 
time  upon  the  confidential  collection  of  a  comparatively  very  small 
sum,  which  was  fortunately  obtained  among  friends  of  the  Italian 
cause  in  England  and  Scotland. 

XIV. 

A  promoter  of  the  war  movement  against  Russia  in  1853,  a 
hearty  hater  of  all  Russian  interference  in  the  East,  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  agitated  for  a  coalition  of  powers  in  1859  against  the 
danger  of  a  Russo-French  alliance  ;  a  watchful  observer  of  every 
contingency  that  might  have  led  to  a  similar  peril  in  the  years  im- 
mediately following,  Mazzini  naturally  was  a  well-wisher  of  the 
rising  in  Russian  Poland  in  1863-64. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  an  attentive  reader  of  his  writings, 
that  the  peculiar  religious  bent  of  his  mind  had  influenced  his  ear- 
lier ideas  about  the  relations  between  Italy  and  Poland  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Poland  and  Russia  on  the  other.  He  then  fondly  spoke 
of  his  own  country  in  a  manner  rather  at  variance  with  the  opin- 
ions of  the  vast  mass  of  European  Liberals,  Democrats,  and  free- 
thinkers— as  "  the  Mother  of  religious  unity  in  the  Middle 
Ages,"  and  therefore  as  "  the  sister,  for  long  years,  of  Poland  in 
the  Creed."  His  interest  in  the  Uniates,  whom  the  Czar  tyran- 
nously  endeavored  to  force  back  into  the  fold  of  the  orthodox  Rus- 
sian Church,  amounted  in  1842  almost  to  a  religious  interest, 
whilst  Liberal  critics  in  general  simply  looked  upon  those  occur- 
rences as  a  proof  of  the  inquisitorial  intolerance  of  Muscovite  Caesaro- 
Papism.  With  the  lapse  of  years,  however,  Mazzini  mainly  laid 
stress  on  the  restoration  of  Poland  as  a  political  duty  and  necessity. 

Is  it  necessary  to  give  proofs  here  of  the  deep  and  sympathetic 
interest  which  was  aroused  in  England  when,  on  January  21st, 
1863,  the  news  was  flashed  over  Europe  of  a  simultaneous  rising  all 
through  Russian  Poland  ?  With  a  warmth  most  surprising  after 
so  many  years  of  total  indifference,  English  statesmen,  public  writ- 
ers, masses  of  people  in  general — as  I  have  stated  before,  in  a 
special  essay  on  that  subject — once  more  espoused  the  grievances 
of  a  downtrodden  nation.  The  House  of  Commons  and  the  House 
of  Peers  rang  with  denunciations  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Czar.  At 
great  public  meetings  war  was  called  for  in  case  Russia  persisted 
in  her  barbarous  conduct.  The  English  Government,  urged  on  by 
this  agitation,  drew  up  its  famous  "  Six  Points,"  and    asked  for  a 
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conference  of  the  eight  signatory  Powers  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
Of  course,  Russia  coolly  set  aside  these  indignant  demands  of  Eu- 
rope. 

_  .  Through  Mazzini,  and  through  a  representative  of  the  Secret 
National  Committee  of  Warsaw,  a  few  German  and  French  exiles 
— among  them  Ledru-RoUin  and  myself — had  been  made  ac- 
quainted, before  the  Polish  rising,  with  what  was  coming.  The 
day  of  the  outbreak  was  confidentially  known  in  advance.  Neverthe- 
less, Lord  John  Russell  was  utterly  and  even  absurdly  wrong  when, 
in  the  midst  of  the  insurrection,  he  all  at  once  declared,  in  a  tone 
of  great  excitement,  that  the  discovery  had  been  made  of  the  rising 
being  organized  by  the  **  cosmopolitan  party  of  revolutionists,"  es- 
pecially by  Mazzini,  and  that  the  aim  of  the  insurgents  was  the  intro- 
duction of  Communism  !  To  try  making  out  Mazzini  a  Communist 
— him  who,  all  through  his  career,  had  energetically  combated 
Communism — is  an  assertion  which  could  only  raise  a  smile.  Nor 
was  there  any  single  Communist  in  that  circle  of  exiles  who  had 
received  confidential  information  before  the  outbreak.  As  to  the 
notion  that  the  Secret  National  Government  at  Warsaw  intended 
introducing  Communism,  all  their  decrees  and  actions  are  there  to 
show  that  nothing  could  be  further  from  their  mind. 

Mazzini  had  grave  misgivings  as  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
being  well  chosen,  and  he  expressed  them  in  a  letter  which  was 
conveyed  to  the  Warsaw  Committee.  Russia,  however,  by  her 
terrible  conscription  or  proscription  decree,  left  the  Poles  no  choice. 
The  banner  of  revolt  having  been  raised,  those  so-called  "  cosmo- 
politan revolutionists"  abroad  who  sympathized  with  the  Polish 
cause,  though  they  had  certainly  not  in  the  least  "  organized  the 
insurrection,"  only  could  endeavor  to  do  what  lay  in  their  power 
to  help  it  by  direct  or  indirect  means.  Thus,  in  the  City  Hall  of 
Glasgow,  where,  as  well  as  in  other  Scotch  towns,  addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  writer  of  this  essay,  "  On  the  Situation  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Rising  in  Russian  Poland,"  resolutions  were  passed 
by  those  assembled  to  the  following  effect  :  Rupture  of  all  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Russia — recognition  of  Poland  as  a  belligerent 
nation — declaration  of  British  sympathy  with  Germany  in  her 
efforts  at  gaining  her  own  freedom  and  union — formation  of  a  com- 
mittee destined  to  receive  subscriptions  for  the  Polish  rising — 
transmission  of  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  an 
address  to  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  with  the  object  of  promoting 
the  Polish  movement. 
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After  a  heroic  struggle  the  insurrection  succumbed.  A  system 
of  revengeful  Russian  atrocities  was  introduced,  before  which  the 
genius  of  humanity  veiled  his  face.  Fresh  emigrants  left  the  soil 
of  the  thrice  downtrodden  country.  Some  time  afterwards  Gen- 
eral Langiewicz  joined  the  circle  of  exiles  in  London,  entering 
into  close  relations  with  the  chief  of  the  Italian  party  of  action, 
who  in  his  very  last  utterances — shortly  before  his  death — still  de- 
nounced the  policy  of  the  Czar,  whilst  expressing  hopes  for  the 
future  resurrection  of  Poland. 


XV. 


In  a  previous  chapter,  a  letter  has  been  referred  to,  written  in 
1857,  to  the  Italia  del  Popola,  under  the  signature  "Y. "  It  is 
stated  now  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  that  *' Y"  represented  the 
name  of  Mazzini.  In  that  letter  he  spoke  of  **  about  seventy-nine 
millions  of  Slavs,  occupying  a  zone  of  territory  which  extends  from 
Archangel  to  Thessaly,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  (dallo 
sbocco  deir  Elba)  to  that  of  the  Volga  ;"  for  which  statement  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  map  of  Schafarik. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  Mazzini  had  been  strangely 
misled  in  that  matter.     Even  now,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years,  or 
of  thirty-six  years  after  the  publication  of  Schafarik's  map,  there 
are    not    79,ocX),ooo    Slavs.      This  number  of  people  can  only   be 
made  out   if  several  other  races  lying  athwart  the  Slav  stock  are 
thrown  in  with  the  latter,  against  which  manipulation  those  races, 
of  course,  protest  with  heart  and  hand.     Again,  the  Slav  race  does 
not  begin  properly  at  Archangel.     The  Fin  race  prevails  in  that 
neighborhood.     Nor  does  the  Slav  race  extend  to  Thessaly.     The 
Greeks,  as  we  see  just  now,  vehemently  protest  against  that  asser- 
tion.    At  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  at  Hamburg,  and  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  no  other  race  is  found  at  present  but  the  German  race  ; 
and  between  that  point  and  along  the  whole  Baltic  shores  of  Ger- 
many,  up  to  Konigsberg  and   Memel,  the  German  nationality  is 
located.       Probably  Mazzini   wrote,    by  a  mere  slip  of  the    pen, 
"  From  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,"  instead  of  "From  its  source." 
The  fact  is,  even  beyond  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Germany  there 
are  the  Germans  of  the  Baltic  provinces  mixed  up  with   Esthoni- 
ans  and  Letts — all  of  them  non-Slav.    At  the  mouth  of   the  Volga, 
lastly,  there  is  again,  not  the  Slavonian,  but  the  Tatar  stock.     I 
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will  not  refer  to  other  mistakes  in  that  letter.     Those  mentioned 
are  sufficiently  striking  errors  in  the  premises  of  a  vexed  problem. 

For  all  that,  Mazzini  acknowledged  even  then  that  there  were 
grave  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the  Slav  scheme. 
To  Russia  he  would  assign  no  other  outlet  for  her  growing  life  than 
Asia,  "  the  only  part  where  she  can  accomplish  a  mission  of  civili- 
zation." Perhaps  Mazzini  might  have  modified  even  this  view  of 
his  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Schuyler  on  Russian  civilization  in 
Turkestan,  At  all  events,  he  raised,  in  his  letter  of  1857,  a  warning 
voice  against  *'  the  activity  which  Russia  displays  in  diffusing 
among  the  Slav  tribes  the  absurd  plans  of  a  pan-Slavism  of  which 
the  Czar  would  be  the  center."  He  said  the  Slav  movement  in 
Russia  did  not  issue  from  the  heart  of  the  people.  It  there  comes 
from  above,  from  the  absolute  head  of  the  state,  who  only  holds 
before  the  eyes  of  the  other  Slav  centers  the  mendacious  impos- 
ture of  a  constituted  and  ordered  force  so  as  to  beguile  them" 
(no7t  sorse  dalle  viscere  del  popolo  ;  scende  dalV  alto,  dal  capo  assolnto 
dello  Stato,  ad  affacciare  agli  altri  centri  il  fascino  nienzogjiero 
d'una  forza  constituita,  ordinatd).  He  spoke  contemptuously  of 
men  who,  "  copying  in  the  name  of  freedom  the  trafficking  policy 
of  tyrants,  invite  Austria  to  abandon  a  part  of  Italian  soil  in  ex- 
change for  the  land  of  our  Rouman  brethren  ;"  as  well  as  of  men 
who  "crucify  a  second  time  sacred  Poland  by  singing  psalms  in 
honor  of  the  Czar"  {Crocefigano  una  seconda  volta  la  sacra  Polo- 
niay  inneggiando  alio  Tsar). 

All  these  passages  are  not  contained  in  the  translation  w^hich  ap- 
peared in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 

In  the  second  letter,  written  in  18  71,  as  well  as  in  the  first, 
Mazzini  emits  some  favorite  ideas  of  his  as  to  a  future  constitution 
of  Europe.  These  ideas  included  the  transformation  of  Switzer- 
land into  a  Confederacy  of  the  Alps,  through  the  union  with  it  of 
Savoy  and  the  German  Tyrol.  This  shows  that  the  nationality 
principle  was  not  the  absolutely  ruling  one  with  Mazzini.  Two 
thirds  of  Switzerland  are  German.  Savoy  speaks  French.  Then 
the  German  Tyrol  is  from  olden  times  naturally  connected  with 
Germany,  and  does  not  think  of  joining  itself  to  Switzerland. 
Years  ago  I  replied  to  Mazzini's  suggestion  that  Germans  would 
naturally  protest,  from  the  nationality  point  of  view,  against  the 
loss  of  German  Tyrol,  being  not  inclined  even  to  part  with  the 
southern  districts  of  it  ;  and  that  the  cause  of  Republican  progress 
in  Switzerland  would  probably  not  gain  by  having  cither  that  prov- 
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ince  or  Savoy  joined  to  her.     He  smilingly,  with   a  **  perhaps  it 
is  so,"  yielded  assent  to  that  argument. 

As  to  the  establishment  of  great  Slav  confederacies  without 
heeding  the  intermediate  state  structures  or  the  vast  differences  in 
speech  and  general  aspirations  among  Russians,  Poles,  and  so  forth, 
it  is  a  project  which  could  only  be  compared  to  the  idea  of  grouping 
Germans  with  their  Dutch  and  Flemish  kinsmen,  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  the  Swiss  (who  had  once  been  an  integral  part  of  our 
empire),  together  with  the  Danes,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Icelanders, 
English,  Scotch,  N-orth  Americans,  the  Cape  Colonies,  and  Aus- 
tralia into  a  great  Teutonic  league.  We  do  not  dream  of  such  an 
impossible  confederacy.     Why  should  the  Slav  races  ? 

In  truth,  so  little  do  the  several  Slav  races  understand  each 
other,  that  at  their  pan-Slavonian  congress  at  Prague  they  had  to 
choose  the  German  tongue  as  the  medium  of  understanding. 
"  Unification"  being,  however,  Mazzini's  favorite  maxim,  he  did 
not  always  take  sufficient  account  of  the  differences  which  even 
between  nations  so  nearly  alike  "as  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
or  Spain  and  Portugal,  render  a  closer  compact  almost  impossible. 

But  though,  in  his  letter  of  1871  to  the  Roma  del  Popolo,  Maz- 
zini  once  more  condemns  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  empires  in  the 
strongest  words,  and  looks  forward  to  a  great  development  of  the 
Slav  stock,  he  speaks  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Transylvania  as 
of  "  a  providential  barrier  to  the  dream  of  a  pan-Slavonic  unity," 
and  says  :  "  The  dangers  of  the  question  may  all  be  summed  up  in 
one — that  in  their  ascending  movement  the  southern  and  north- 
em  Slavonians  should  seek  the  aid  of  Russia,  and  yield  up  the 
direction  of  their  forces  to  the  Czar.  In  that  case  the  result  would 
be  a  gigantic  attempt  to  make  Europe  Cossack ;  a  long  and  fierce 
battle  waged  against  all  the  liberties  we  have  already  won  ;  a  new 
era  of  militarism  ;  the  principle  of  nationality  endangered  by  the 
idea  of  a  European  monarchy  ;  Constantinople — the  key  of  the 
Mediterranean — and  all  the  paths  to  the  vast  regions  of  Asia  in  the 
hands  of  the  Czar."     . 

Such  a  "hostile  pan-Slavonic  unity,  composed  of  a  hundred 
millions  of  Slavonians  governed  by  one  despotic  will,"  Mazzini 
abhorred.  He  still  in  1871  said  :  "  We  can  not  allow  Russian 
Czarism — A  PERENNIAL  MENACE  TO  EUROPE — to  step  into  the  place 
now  occupied  by  your  masters  ;  and  no  partial  movement  executed 
by  a  single  element  amongst  you  can  be  victorious  ;  nor,  even  were 
victory  possible,  could  it  constitute  a  strong  barrier  against   the  avid- 
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ity  of  the  Czar:  IT  WOULD  SIMPLY  FURTHER  HIS  PLANS  OF 
AGGRANDIZEMENT."  He  still  called  Poland  the  "  sacred,  martyred 
nation."  He  still  wished  to  raise  up  "  a  barrier  against  Czarism," 
so  that  "  Russia  would  be  confined  to  her  true  limits."  He  still 
warned  against  "  the  tenacity  with  which  Russia,  from  the  days  of 
Peter  the  Great  down  to  our  own,  has  followed  out  the  idea  of  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople." 

More  than  this,  he  wrote  :  "  The  cry  of  '  peace  at  any  price,' 
which  was  raised  in  England  by  a  whole  influential  school,  whose 
chiefs  were  Cobden  and  Bright,  encouraged  Russia  to  her  attempt, 
and  in  a  great  measure  determined  the  Crimean  war." 


XVI. 

Is  it  too  much  to  suppose,  after  all  this,  that  Mazzini,  who  in 
1853  energetically  called  for  war  against  Russia,  who  in  1859 
wished  for  a  coalition  against  her  and  Imperial  France,  and  who 
in  1864  was  in  connection  with  the  Polish  rising,  would  not  only 
have  stood  aloof  from,  but  would  have  severely  condemned,  the 
recent  Russian  Crusade — aye,  have  joined  the  opponents  of  Czar- 
dom  } 
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AN  article  by  the  writer  entitled  "  Silver  in  Art,"  published  just 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Expositio?i  U?iiverselle,^  detailed 
with  something  of  particularity  certain  novel  developments  of  an 
art-industry  that  has  advanced  with  rapid  strides  in  America  within 
the  last  decade  of  years. 

The  article  was  reprinted  in  Europe,  and  although  mainly  de- 
voted to  technical  explanations  of  various  methods  of  manipulating 
metals  for  the  purposes  of  art,  as  developed  and  practiced  in  Amer- 
ica, it  was  read  with  varying  degrees  of  interest  by  many  persons 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  higher  industries  throughout  the 
world. 

By  conservative  craftsmen  of  England  it  was  regarded  almost 
with  incredulity  ;  by  others  with  nervous  dissatisfaction  ;  and  others 
again  became  alarmed  lest  encroachments  were  likely  to  be  made 
by  a  younger  nation  on  an  industr^^-  which  Englishmen  regarded  as 
entirely  their  own  as  the  privileges  of  the  Magna  Charta. 

Subsequent  revelations  proved  that  European  metal-workers 
had  drunk  copiously  of  the  waters  of  Lethe,  and  the  booming 
cannon  that  announced  the  opening  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1878  aroused  them  from  a  slumber  as  long  and  profound  as  that  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle. 

It  was  only  when  the  display  of  American  gold  and  silver  work 
was  discovered  to  the  eyes  of  Europe  that  there  came  to  our  Trans- 
atlantic cousins  a  full  realizing  sense  that  it  was  possible  to  take 
cognizance  of  American  art  work,  and  it  was  "  because  things  seen 
are  mightier  than  things  heard  "  that  the  self-reliant  Briton  awoke 
to  find  that  in  at  least  one  high  industrial  art  he  had  found  a  new 
competitor.  His  mind  was  deeply  stirred  by  the  positive  and  pros- 
pective decline  of  an  important  national  industry,  and  the  press 
gave  occasional  expression  to  what  grew  into  a  general  uneasiness. 
The  Spectator,  for  example,  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  review  of 
Mr.  Cripps's  "Old  English  Plate,"  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

^  International  Review,  March,  1878. 
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"  It  is  a  modem  mistake  to  assume  that  the  production  of  good  silver  work  de- 
mands neither  special  training  nor  high  artistic  power.  It  will  not  suffice  to  study 
old  models,  however  excellent,  unless  fresh  inspiration  be  gathered  from  nature,  as- 
similated by  the  trained  mind,  and  wrought  out  by  the  skillful  hand  into  forms  of 
fresh  and  seemly  design.  " 

And  finally,  after  deploring  the  fact  that  English  silversmiths  have 
not  received  "  fresh  inspiration,"  it  contritely  says  : 

"  We  confess  we  were  surprised  and  ashamed  to  find  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
that  a  New  York  firm.  Tiffany  &  Co.,  had  beaten  the  Old  Country  and  the  Old 
World  in  domestic  silver  plate." 

At  this  time  the  British  House  of  Commons  deemed  it  expedient 
to  appoint  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
acts  relating  to  the  Hall-marking  of  gold  and  silver  manufactures,  but 
which  virtually  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  to  discuss  the  de- 
cline of  their  industries  and  the  danger  of  American  competition. 

The  report  of  this  committee  fills  a  royal  quarto  volume,  and 
unmistakably  reveals  the  state  of  feeling  among  English  metal- 
workers in  regard  to  the  relative  excellence  of  their  own  work  and 
that  of  other  countries. 

The  committee  had  interviewed  a  great  number  of  experts  in  the 
silversmith's  art,  and  submitted  them  to  lengthy  and  searching 
examination.  The  testimony  adduced  was  sometimes  amusing  and 
always  instructive.  For  example,  in  this  busy  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  man  most  alive  to  his  own  individual  projects  and  inter- 
ests finds  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  the  inventions  of  other 
men  in  the  same  direction,  it  causes  an  American  to  smile  when  he 
reads  such  a  question  and  answer  as  the  following,  between  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  and  a  certain  London  *'  goldsmith  to 
the  Crown  :" 

"  So  far  as  articles  of  verhi  and  objects  of  art,  in  which  the  chief  value  con- 
sists in  the  scientific  designs  or  good  taste  of  the  articles,  do  you  consider  that 
you  still  keep  far  in  advance  of  America?" 

"  We  do  not  feel  their  competition,  and  it  is  for  other  people  to  say  whether  we 
keep  in  advance  of  them.  My  own  opinion  is  that  we  were  in  advance  of  them 
in  1851,  and  we  are  still  further  in  advance  of  them  now." 

1 85 1  was  the  year  of  the  English  international  exhibition, 
and  evidently  the  enterprising  silversmith  of  London  took  it 
for  granted  that  the  world  outside  of  England  had  been  standing 
still  for  twenty-seven  years. 

There  were  Englishmen,  however,  who  did  not  express  this  sub- 
lime   faith  in    the   perpetual    supremacy    of  British   manufactures. 
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A  goldsmith  of  Pall  Mall — Mr.  Watherston,  who  evidently  moves 
with  the  times — when  commenting  on  the  American  silverware 
purchased  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  said, 
"  It  is  very  artistic  plate,  and  would  most  likely  be  far  more  salable 
than  the  production  of  this  country."  He  expressed  his  chagrin, 
too,  that  the  interference  of  governmental  laws  prevented  him  from 
buying  to  sell  what  the  royal  family  could  buy  for  their  own 
delectation,  and  characterized  the  present  system  of  enforced  Hall- 
marking as  a  "  manifest  injustice." 

There  was  also  a  mixture  of  mortification  and  sarcasm  in  Mr. 
Watherston *s  answer  to  another  question,  which  was  put  in  the  fol- 
lowing leading  form  by  a  Member  of  Parliament  : 

M.  P. — "  I  suppose  English  workmanship,  especially  as  to  watches  and  jewellery, 
is  considered  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world  ?" 

Mr.  IV. — "  I  think  they  are  considered  by  English  watchmakers  and  English  jew- 
ellers to  be  the  finest  in  the  world  ;  but  I  should  say  decidedly  not  by  foreigners." 

The  gentleman's  testimony  covers  many  pages  of  the  Select 
Committee's  report,  and  tells  many  a  wholesome  truth,  even  at  the 
risk  of  being  accused  of  want  of  "  patriotism,"  as  Mr.  Jennings,  in 
a  letter  to  the  New  York  Worlds  tells  us  he  had  been,  when  he 
warned  London  manufacturers  that  they  would  find  formidable 
rivals  among  Americans. 

Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  nothing  but  bitter  experience  could  teach 
the  manufacturing  Briton  a  lesson,  and  he  clings  to  his  favorite 
delusions  in  spite  of  ocular  proof.  Even  when  American  suprem- 
acy can  be  no  longer  denied,  he  uses  an  amount  of  ingenuity  to 
account  for  it  speciously,  that,  applied  in  the  regular  channels  of  his 
trade,  might  develop  something  more  novel  and  original  than  the 
International  Jury  were  able  to  discover  at  Paris. 

Thus,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  the  chairman  of  that  "  Select 
Committee"  in  regard  to  American  productions  of  precious  metals, 
a  prominent  craftsman  of  London  made  this  probably  honest  but 
certainly  erroneous  statement  : 

"  I  should  say  it  is  somewhere  about  ten  years  ago  that  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and 
energy  was  thrown  into  the  manufacture  of  silver  in  America. 

"  At  that  time  those  capitalists  took  from  London  very  many  of  our  best  hands, 
paying  them  an  advance  of  cent  per  cent  on  the  wages  they  were  making  here. 
After  a  few  years  most  of  those  men  returned,  and  I  have  seen  a  great  many 
works  that  were  produced  while  they  were  living  in  America;  a  considerable 
parcel  of  those  goods  lay  in  bond  here  in  London  three  years  ago,  and  no  dealer  in 
London  would  touch  them.  I  went  to  see  them,  but  they  were  not  good  enough 
for  me  to  buy,  in  point  of  workmanship,  irrespective  of  the  quality  of  the  material." 
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The  implication  that  the  American  silverware  known  in  Europe 
was  made  by  English  workmen  enticed  to  this  country  hardly  needs 
refutation  before  any  bright  American  boy  of  a  dozen  years  whose 
open  eyes  have  told  him  the  truth,  but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  find 
the  deliberate  statement  made  by  the  American  gold  and  silver 
smiths  that  the  articles  exhibited  by  them  were  such  as  are  regularly 
made  and  sold  in  the  course  of  trade  in  New  York — a  fact  familiar 
to  oyr  people.  Now  that  American  manufactures  have  secured  a 
foothold  in  Europe,  and  almost  every  steamer  departing  hence 
bears  shipments  of  American  plate,  probably  the  London  dealer 
who  three  years  ago  "would  not  touch"  such  wares  is  convinced 
beyond  questioning  that  they  are  good  enough  for  his  patrons  if 
not  for  him  to  buy. 

'*  This  foreign  stuff,"  as  the  same  witness  calls  American  plate, 
is  so  altogether  different  in  every  essential  characteristic  from 
British  plate  that  London  workmen,  even  if  they  had  been  taken 
from  England  by  promises  of  "an  advance  of  wages  of  cent  per 
cent,"  would  have  been  as  unable  to  produce  it  as  a  cook  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  to  please  the  palate  of  a  French  epicure. 

It  is  further  true  that  not  only  have  the  English  manufacturers 
found  rivals  among  Americans,  but  in  the  working  of  precious  met- 
als, which  ranks  high  among  the  industrial  arts,  even  France  herself, 
who  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  citadel  of  all  artistic  work,  has 
frankly  and  honorably  acknowledged  the  equality  of  America's 
manufactures. 

The  taking  of  the  coveted  grand  prize  by  an  American  exhib- 
itor, with  the  additional  distinction  of  the  decoration  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  is  the  highest  possible  official  recognition  of  the 
supremacy  of  our  metallic  art  work,  and  comments  we  have  quoted 
and  alluded  to  in  this  writing,  which  are  not  the  careless  expres- 
sions of  casual  observers,  borne  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  receiving 
a  change  of  color  from  the  prejudice  of  every  hearer,  but  the  delib- 
erate utterances  of  experts  before  a  high  official  court  of  their 
countrymen,  furnish  abundant  evidence  that  by  Englishmen  at 
least  the  loss  of  the  supremacy  which  Americans  have  gained  is  not 
regarded  lightly. 

The  causes  that  have  led  to  this  great  change  in  the  relative 
positions  of  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world  towards  an  impor- 
tant industrial  art  are  many. 

The  English  silversmith  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  ultra  con- 
servatism, and  has  plodded  doggedly  on  in  the  well-worn  rut  of  the 
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highway,  looking  stolidly  little  further  than  his  own  tracks,  and 
permitting  the  exotics  that  have  taken  soil  upon  the  wayside  fields 
to  bloom  unnoticed. 

In  fact,  the  best  English  designers,  bred  perhaps  under  the  influ- 
ence of  South  Kensington,  and  trained  in  honorable  but  something 
too  absolute  devotion  to  classic  traditions,  would  have  regarded  it 
as  little  less  than  disloyal  to  ignore  the  familiar  types  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  turn  for  inspiration  to  the  land  of  the  Orient,  that  has 
opened  her  treasures  to  the  world's  astonished  gaze. 

The  decorative  art  of  Japan  is  essentially  simple  in  its  use  of 
natural  forms,  and  the  decorative  figures  it  employs  appeal  strongly 
to  those  who  recognize  art  as  the  legitimate  daughter  of  nature  ; 
and  America,  the  youngest  of  the  great  nations,  has  wedded  her 
art  to  that  of  the  ancient  East,  and  the  offspring — an  American 
renaissance — is  the  new  school  of  Japanese-American  design. 

The  objects  which  were  displayed  at  the  French  Exposition 
were  not,  it  has  been  stated,  specially  made  for  exhibition  there, 
but  were  such  as  are  commonly  seen  in  American  homes  ;  and  in 
form,  decoration,  and  general  treatment  they  present  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  conventionalities  that  prevail  in  Europe.  The  decora- 
tion of  American  plate  has  been  rendered  more  attractive  and 
varied  by  the  introduction  (by  means  of  various  metallic  alloys)  of 
the  valuable  element  of  color — a  novel  feature  in  the  enrichment 
of  such  wares.  Gold,  platinum,  copper,  and  other  metals  have  also 
been  employed,  and  the  action  of  chemical  reagents  upon  various 
metallic  compounds  has  revealed  peculiar  properties  which  afford 
new  effects  in  this  field  of  art,  that  only  scientific  investigation  could 
discover.  Another  highly  decorative  agent  is  formed  of  lamina- 
tions of  different  metals,  producing  an  effect  not  unlike  the  grain- 
ing of  rare  woods  ;  and  although  this  remarkable  combination  may 
also  have  been  suggested  by  examples  of  Japanese  decoration  simi- 
lar to  some  we  have  seen,  the  American  productions  so  far  sur- 
passed any  previous  efforts  that  they  were  regarded  with  astonish- 
ment even  by  the  clever  Japanese  themselves,  and  their  commis- 
sioner purchased  one  of  the  most  characteristic  specimens  for  his 
government. 

This  Japanese-American  decoration,  because  of  its  novelty,  at- 
tracted most  attention  from  connoisseurs  in  Europe,  but  the  Amer- 
ican domestic  plate  otherwise  adorned  by  the  repousse,  applique  and 
other  processes  gave  evidence  that  the  harmonious  application  to 
useful  objects  of  the  styles  of  ornament  ordinarily  in  vogue  had 
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been  the  subject  of  study  and  experiment  as  careful  as  that  be- 
stowed upon  the  new  school  of  decoration. 

Another  feature  of  the  display  of  American  plate,  and  one  that 
we  might  indeed  wish  had  been  more  conspicuous  and  found  more 
numerous  examples,  because  it  was  essentially  and  wholly  American 
in  design,  was  embodied  in  a  single  pair  of  candelabra  adorned  with 
implements  and  adornments  of  the  North  American  Indian.  The  fit- 
ness of  those  primitive  ornaments  for  decorative  purposes  of  the 
very  highest  order  was  clearly  shown  in  the  sole  example,  which 
also  presented  the  only  piece  of  true  metal  sculpture,  per  se,  in  the 
display  of  American  plate.  This  was  the  representation  of  two 
Indians,  one  at  the  base  of  the  candelabrum  peacefully  paddling  his 
canoe  ;  the  other  surmounting  the  whole  design  and  in  an  attitude  of 
victory,  waving  above  his  head  the  bloody  trophy  of  victory.  The 
execution  of  these  figures  called  forth  flattering  comments  from  the 
Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  as  they  represent  a  field  of  art  that  has 
been  less  diligently  worked  in  America  than  some  others  the  success 
should  encourage  greater  efforts  and  the  expectation  of  grander 
results. 

The  typical  American  ornament  which  formed  the  subordinate 
decoration  of  these  candelabra  possesses  as  pure  a  nationality  as  the 
everlasting  Pyramids,  and  when  developed  in  coming  years  it  will 
insure  a  style  of  decoration  as  distinctive  and  as  rich  in  artistic 
effectiveness  as  that  of  Egypt,  Greece,  or  Japan. 

The  American  department  contained  another  feature  that  ex- 
cited particular  interest  among  archaeologists  and  goldsmiths  as  well 
as  among  the  general  public,  and  may  be  mentioned  here,  in  fac- 
similes of  the  jewelry  discovered  in  the  treasure-temples  of  Curi- 
um, Cyprus,  by  General  Di  Cesnola  during  his  residence  as  Amer- 
ican consul  there,  and  now  permanently  lodged  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art  in  New  York.  These  reproductions  were  recog- 
nized as  the  most  accurate  and  truthful  which  modern  ingenuity 
has  produced — rivalling  the  similar  work  of  Castillani,  of  Rome, 
and  declared  by  the  discoverer  himself  to  be  undistinguishable  from 
the  originals  except  by  a  definite  mark  upon  each  object.  Such 
American  triumphs  at  Paris  have  surprised  the  whole  world,  except 
perhaps  those  who  have  closely  watched  the  progress  of  industrial 
art  in  the  United  States,  and  it  now  seems  evident  that  in  this 
industry  as  well  as  in  other  industries  the  young  nation  is  prepared 
to  successfully  compete  with  the  old  nations  of  the  world. 
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NO  contemporary   poet   is   greater  than   the   author    of  "The 
Ring  and  the  Book,"  and  yet  the  world  has  been  very  fickle 
towards  him.     It  reads  him  not,  save  in  the  spasmodic  and  painful 
effort,  and  if  his  popularity  be  measured  by  that  of  Tennyson  or 
Longfellow,  it  may  be  described  as  the  climax  of  neglect.     His 
genius  is  powerful,  but  irritating  ;  his  poems  are  full  of  entangling 
meshes  for  the  unwary  reader  ;  they  are  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  this 
desultory  generation.      Men  like  to  have  the  reputation  of  under- 
standing  him,    but    are    unwilling    to  go  through    the    necessary 
amount  of  intellectual  labor  for  the  purpose.     Critics  enlarge  upon 
his  perversities  of  thought  and  diction  ;  and  yet  when  all  has  been 
said  against  him  that  critical  ingenuity  or  popular  feeling  can  sug- 
gest, it  is  universally  admitted  that  this  distinguished  poet's  works, 
with  all  their  manifest  defects,  are  charged  with  passages  of  the 
very  loftiest  order  of  poetry.     Since  the  first  publication  of  his 
"  Pauline,"    now  nearly  half    a  century   go,    Mr.    Browning    has 
remained  a  sealed  book  to  the  great  majority  of  the  masses  ;  he  is 
not  master  of  the  arts  which  are  essential  to  the  acquisition  of 
popularity;  and  those  who  blame  him   for  his  peculiarities  of  ex- 
pression do  him  wrong.      His  soul  has  always  been   aflame   with 
poetic  thought  ;  and   his   ideal  and  goal  have  never  consisted  in 
mere  popular  applause.     He  has  sung  because  he  must,  and  given 
to  his  song  that  articulation  of  which  he  was  capable.     If  the  honor 
which  accrues  to  him  in  his  own  generation  be  limited,  the  consci- 
entious student  of  his  works  will  be  unable  to  escape  the  conviction 
that  when  posterity — which  "sees  with  larger,  other  eyes  than  ours" 
— shall  assess  the  value  of  his  labors  it  will  award  him  a  just  and 
durable  fame. 

The  life  of  Browning  has  been  such  as  we  should  wish  to  asso- 
ciate always  with  the  genuine  poet — quiet,  retired,  uneventful. 
Though,  evidently  a  close  student  of  human  nature,  his  genius  has 
been  nurtured  in  contemplation  rather  than  in  the  midst  of  those 
morbid   forms    of  social  and  mental  activity  which  have  dwarfed 
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and  paralyzed  the  powers  of  so  many  men  of  letters.  Like  the 
oak,  Browning  has  grown  to  his  present  stature  silently  and  by 
assured  natural  stages  ;  in  retirement  in  Italy,  with  the  solace 
and  communion  of  his  gifted  wife  ("  Shakspere's  daughter,"  as  a 
brother-poet  called  her),  and,  since  her  lamented  death,  for  many 
years  in  England,  he  has  been  accumulating  those  vast  stores  of 
knowledge  which  find  but  their  merest  indication  in  his  works. 
He  is  the  most  learned  as  well  as  the  most  intellectual  of  poets  ;  and 
yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  how  simply  and  divinely  he  can  sing, 
as,  for  example,  in  his  stanzas  "  Beautiful  Evelyn  Hope  is  Dead." 
His  friends  are  amongst  the  most  distinguished  of  Englishmen  ; 
they  know  his  powers,  his  gifts,  and  his  charms  in  society  ;  for 
when  we  say  that  he  has  shunned  the  common  forms  of  mental 
and  social  activity,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  there  is  no  circle 
whatever  in  society  which  his  genius  has  illumined.  Only  he  is  no 
poser,  either  in  his  works  or  his  life. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  poet  is  that  we  are 
unable  to  classify  him.  We  can  not  say  of  him  that  he  is  either  a 
lyric,  dramatic,  or  epic  poet,  and  nothing  more.  We  can  readily 
say  to  what  school  a  Tennyson,  a  Swinburne,  or  a  Morris  belongs  ; 
but  in  this  aspect  Browning  is  greater  than  all,  for  he  writes  with 
equal  force  the  various  poetic  styles.  One  critic  calls  him  a 
dramatist,  and  so  he  is ;  for  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Henry 
Taylor's  "  Philip  Van  Artevelde"  and  Mr.  Swinburne's  "  Both- 
well  "  he  has  written  the  only  works  within  this  generation 
worthy  of  being  called  dramas.  Mr.  Tennyson's  efforts  in  this 
direction,  admired  as  they  must  be  for  their  many  graceful  and 
beautiful  passages,  can  not  be  classed  as  dramas  with  those  we  have 
just  named.  But  Mr.  Browning  is  also  an  epic  poet,  and  his 
"  Ring  and  the  Book  "  stands  a  unique  example  of  psychological 
power  thrown  into  the  form  of  an  epic.  Then,  again,  his  dramatic 
and  other  lyrics  possess  an  energy  and  an  inspiration  which  raise 
them  to  the  level  of  any  lyrics  published  by  contemporary  English 
and  American  poets.  Add  to  all  this  that  he  possesses  the  faculty 
of  humor  to  a  degree  not  developed  in  any  other  living  poet  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  he  may  justly  be 
termed  a  great  poet.  He  is  not  a  finished  artist  like  Tennyson  ; 
he  is  not  a  melodious  singer  like  Swinburne  ;  he  is  not  a  gorgeous 
dreamer  like  the  author  of  "The  Earthly  Paradise  ;"  he  has  not 
always  the  same  facility  in  appealing  directly  and  simply  to  the 
human  heart  as  Longfellow  :  but,  like  the  poets  of  the  Shakspcrcan 
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era,  he  has  heights  of  his  own  which  none  of  these  can  reach. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  depth  and  a  breadth  in  him  which  are  very 
suggestive  of  the  great  Elizabethan  writers. 

How  few  are  the  poets  who  have  been  able  to  write  so  precocious- 
ly as  Browning  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  who  have  yet  lived  to  see 
their  genius  ripen  to  its  full  growth  !  "  Pauline,"  his  earliest  attempt 
at  "  poetry,  always  dramatic  in  principle,  and  so  many  utterances 
of  so  many  imaginary  persons,  not  mine,"  is  somewhat  unequal, 
and  lacks  artistic  finish,  but  it  nevertheless  contains  many  remark- 
able passages.  It  is  well  that  it  has  been  retained  in  the  later 
edition  of  the  poet's  works,  as  he  desires  it  finally  to  be  retained  ; 
for  had  he  altogether  discarded  it,  the  poem  could  not  have  failed 
to  fall  a  prey  to  the  refuse  hunters  amongst  the  by-ways  of  genius, 
and  been  again  given  to  the  world  with  all  its  original  imperfections 
upon  its  head.  It  is  valuable  to  us  as  indicating  the  class  of  work 
which  afterwards  proceeded  from  Mr.  Browning,  but  the  idea  that 
it  is  an  analyzation  of  the  writer's  own  soul  is  erroneous.  **  Para- 
celsus," published  in  1835,  occupies  the  same  position  relatively  to 
its  author  that  "  Adam  Bede"  does  with  George  Eliot.  In  both, 
these  writers  scaled  their  first  great  height,  and  gauged  the  nature 
of  their  powers.  Browning  challenged  recognition  by  his  "  Para- 
celsus" in  no  ordinary  degree,  and  though  some  were  discouraged 
by  his  ruggedness  and  quaintness  of  style,  there  were  not  wanting 
intelligent  critics  who  at  once  recognized  in  the  writer  the  greatest 
of  living  poets.  In  Paracelsus  himself  we  behold  a  living,  breathing 
creation,  a  being  moved  by  an  intense  thirst  to  drink  deep  at  all 
the  springs  of  possible  knowledge,  yet  whose  cravings  are  never 
thoroughly  satisfied.  He  differs  from  the  individualities  of  previous 
dramatists  like  Marlowe,  and  is  completely  original  and  distinct. 
How  fine  and  pathetic  is  the  appeal  of  Paracelsus  to  the  young 
Italian  poet  ! 

"  Love  me  henceforth,  Aprill,  while  I  learn 
To  love  ;  and,  merciful  God,  forgive  us  both  ! 
We  wake  at  length  from  weary  dreams  ;  but  both 
Have  slept  in  fairy-land  ;  though  dark  and  drear 
Appears  the  world  before  us,  we  no  less 
Wake  with  our  wrists  and  ankles  jewelled  still. 
I  too  have  sought  to  know  as  thou  to  love — 
Excluding  love  as  thou  refusedst  knowledge. 
Still  thou  hast  beauty,  and  I,  power.     We  wake  : 
What  penance  canst  devise  for  both  of  us  ?' ' 

This   poem   has    many  lofty  ideas  towering    from  its    surface : 
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in  fact,  as  regards  its  changeful  phases  of  feeling,  its  boldness  of 
thought,  and  certain  isolated  passages  of  poetry,  it  is  not  inferior 
to  succeeding  work.  The  versification  is  sometimes  poor,  but  it  is 
again  frequently  noble,  and  in  such  excerpts  as  the  following  we 
get  the  clear  Shaksperean  ring  : 

Festus. —        That  God  shall  take  thee  to  his  breast,  dear  spirit, 
Unto  his  breast,  be  sure  !  and  here  on  earth 
Shall  splendor  sit  upon  thy  name  forever. 
Sun  !  all  the  heaven  is  glad  for  thee  :  what  care 
If  lower  mountains  light  their  snowy  phares 
At  thine  effulgence,  yet  acknowledge  not 
The  source  of  day  ?    Their  theft  shall  be  their  bale. 

Behold  thy  might  in  me  !     Thou  hast  infused 

Thy  soul  in  mine  ;  and  I  am  grand  *as  thou, 

Seeing  I  comprehend  thee — I  so  simple, 

Thou  .so  august. 
Paracelsus. —  Festus  ! 

Festus. —  I  am  for  noble  Aureole,  God  ! 

I  am  upon  his  side,  come  weal  or  woe. 

His  portion  shall  be  mine.     He  has  done  well. 

I  would  have  sinned,  had  I  been  strong  enough, 

As  he  has  sinned.     Reward  him,  or  I  waive 

Reward  I     If  thou  canst  find  no  place  for  him, 

He  shall  be  king  elsewhere,  and  I  will  be  • 

His  slave  forever.     There  are  two  of  us  !" 

Nor  is  the  development  of  the  history  of  Paracelsus,  that  grand 
struggler  for  the  destiny  of  the  gods,  the  only  striking  feature  of 
this  work.  It  abounds  with  transcripts  of  the  poetry  in  outward 
nature. 

In  the  rSle  of  historical  tragedy  Browning  failed,  not  because 
his  work  was  bad,  but  because  upon  the  English  stage  there  were 
already  signs  of  that  deterioration  which  has  since  rapidly  set  in. 
Shakspere  himself  has  ceased  to  be  a  name  to  conjure  with  upon 
the  English  stage,  where  opera  bouffe  and  French  light  comedy 
hold  all  but  universal  sway.  Under  these  circumstances  there  is 
like  room  for  surprise  that  the  later  dramatist's  tragedy  of 
"Strafford" — though  supported  by  the  powerful  efforts  of  Mac- 
ready — should  have  failed  to  hold  the  public  ear.  Yet  some  of  the 
dramatis  per soncB  in  "Strafford"  are  truly  majestic  in  their  out- 
lines. In  1843  ^rid  1844  the  poet  again  sought  to  charm  an 
indifferent  generation  with  his  two  dramatic  sketches,  "A  Blot 
in    the    Scutcheon"    and    "  Colombe's    Birthday"— the    latter    an 
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especially  charming  and  graceful  effort.  But  though  these  two 
pieces  were  well  received  they  did  not  hold  the  stage.  The  reason 
for  this  doubtless  is  that  their  poetry  was  far  superior  to  their  situa 
tions.  The  drama,  to  be  successful,  is  now  more  a  question  of 
stage  carpentering  and  melodramatic  excitement  than  "a  thing 
of  (poetic)  beauty."  In  neither  of  the  dramatic  sketches  we  have 
named  is  there  a  single  line  which  can  not  be  understood  by  the 
most  ordinary  intellect.  The  reason  for  their  failure  must  be 
sought  elsewhere  than  in  their  poetry  :  just  as,  so  many  years  later, 
it  must  be  sought  elsewhere  as  regards  the  failure  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's dramas.  Browning's  plays  had  "  thoughts  that  breathe  and 
words  that  burn"  in  profusion,  yet  their  genius  did  not  save  them 
from  failure.  The  supporters  of  the  theatre  now  ask  only  to  be 
amused,  and  if  this  be  done  they  will  insure  for  the  feeblest 
emanations  of  the  brain  an  almost  unexampled  run.  Shades  of 
Shakspere  and  Jonson,  shall  these  things  be  ! 

In  **  Sordello,"  Browning  exhibited  something  of  his  old  man- 
ner, but  he  became  terribly  involved  in  expression,  and  his 
involutions  sent  many  of  his  critics  distracted.  All  those,  of 
course,  who  swear  by  "  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee  "  kind  of 
poetry  were  enraged  beyond  expression,  and  railed  at  the  idea  of 
that  which  to  them  was  unintelligible  and  obscure  being  dignified 
with  the  name  of  poetry.  They  have  always  forgotten  that  Mr. 
Browning  writes  for  men,  and  not  children  ;  and  he  who  has  a  clear 
intellect  can  not  complain  if  he  is  called  upon  for  its  due  exercise. 
"  Sordello"  offers  jewels  of  great  price  to  the  diligent  searcher,  but 
none  other  will  discover  them.  It  is  very  illogical  for  those  who 
have  never  discovered  the  treasure  to  say  that  it  does  not  exist  ; 
yet  this  charge  has  frequently  been  laid  against  the  poet,  and  critics, 
irritated  and  discouraged  by  the  manifest  application  required  of 
them,  have  indorsed  the  popular  verdict,  so  that  it  has  now 
become  the  fashion  to  say  that  Mr.  Browning  is  totally  unintelli- 
gible. But  when  any  person  of  average  intelligence  devotes  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  poet's  works  he  is  invariably  astonished  at 
discovering  how  fallacious  is  this  hasty  general  verdict.  In  defend- 
ing himself  for  the  production  of  "Sordello,"  and  explaining  its 
general  purport.  Browning  himself  says:  "  My  •  own  faults  of 
expression  were  many  ;  but  with  care,  for  a  man  or  book  such 
would  be  surmounted,  and  without  it  what  avails  the  faultlessness 
of  either  ?  I  blame  nobody,  least  of  all  myself,  who  did  my  best 
then  and  since  ;  for  I  lately  gave  time  and  pains  to  turn  my  work 
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into  what  the  many  might— instead  of  what  the  few  must— like  ; 
but,  after  all,  I  imagined  another  thing  at  first,  and  therefore  leave 
as  I  find  it.  The  historical  decoration  was  purposely  of  no  more 
importance  than  a  background  requires  ;  and  my  stress  lay  on  the 
incidents  in  the  development  of  a  soul  :  little  else  is  worth  study." 
Mr.  Browning's  genius  has  been  very  prolific,  and  we  almost 
toil  in  vain  after  the  works  which  for  many  years  have  so  rapidly 
succeeded  each  other.  His  "  Bells  and  Pomegranates"  furnish  us 
with  a  series  of  poems  almost  unexampled  in  their  strength  and 
variety,  considering  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  produced. 
The  first  dramatic  poem  of  the  series,  "  Pippa  Passes,"  ranks 
amongst  the  best  of  these  efforts.  All  the  qualities  which  have 
justly  earned  distinction  for  Mr.  Browning  are  present  in  this 
drama,  which  he  has  never  surpassed  for  its  exquisite  delineation 
of  passion  and  intensity  of  emotion,  though  he  has  subsequently 
worked  upon  broader  conceptions.  There  is  a  thorough  human 
interest  attaching  to  the  career  of  Pippa,  the  lovely  peasant  maid  ; 
and  in  this  instance  at  least  the  simplicity  of  the  characters  in  the 
poem  has  its  counterpart  in  the  simplicity  of  the  poet's  eloquence. 
In  this  drama  we  find  beauty,  tenderness,  grace,  and  passion  com- 
bined in  an  unusual  degree.  The  scene  between  the  two  murderers 
and  guilty  lovers,  Sebald  and  Ottima,  is  very  powerful.  In  a 
masterly  manner  the  author  has  sketched  side  by  side  two  por- 
traits— that  of  the  pure  and  simple-minded  Pippa,  and  that  of  the 
dark,  passionate,  soul-disturbing  and  soul-disturbed  Ottima.  And 
what  a  triumphant  note  is  struck  in  this  lyric  ! — 

*'  All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God  ; 
""    If  now,  as  formerly  he  trod 
Paradise,  his  presence  fills 
Our  earth,  and  only  as  God  wills 
Can  work — God's  puppets,  best  and  worst, 
Are  we  ;  there  is  no  last  nor  first. 

**  Say  not  'a  small  event  !  '     Why  '  small '  ? 
Costs  it  more  pain  than  this,  ye  call 
A  '  great  event,'  should  come  to  pass. 
Than  that  ?     Untwine  me  from  the  mass 
Of  deeds  which  make  up  life,  one  deed 
Power  shall  fall  short  'n  or  exceed  !" 

Then  the  soul  of  the  poet  bursts  forth  ever  and  anon  in  strains 
impregnate  with  happiness,  as  in  the  following  stanza  : 
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"  The  year's  at  the  spring, 
And  day's  at  the  morn  ; 
Morning's  at  seven  ; 
The  hill-side's  dew-pearled  ; 
The  lark's  on  the  wing  ; 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn  : 
God's  in  his  heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world  !" 

The  whole  of  this  poem  is  permeated  with  that  large  faith  in 
God  and  humanity  which  ha?  always  been  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Browning.  His  poetry  tends  to  happiness,  as  the  truest,  best,  and 
greatest  poetry  must  of  necessity.  That  which  is  the  reflex  of 
nature  and  the  voice  of  God  can  not  but  have  its  high  and  exultant 
periods.  It  is  the  bard  of  mediocrity  who  always  claims  our 
sympathy  because  of  his  sadness  and  melancholy — too  often  but  a 
hollow  mockery  of  "  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe."  A  poet 
true  to  his  mission  and  capable  of  accurately  interpreting  it  can. 
neither  be  a  skeptic  nor  a  misanthrope.  There  is  no  example  ia 
the  world's  history  of  a  truly  great  poet  being  either. 

In  1842  Mr.  Browning  published  his  "  King  Victor  and  King 
Charles,"  which  contains  several  fine  historical  portraits,  and  before 
the  expiration  of  the  same  year  the  **  Dramatic  Lyrics"  followed. 
In  the  peculiar  efforts  attempted  in  the  latter  volume  Mr.  Brown- 
ing asserted  his  superiority  over  all  his  contemporaries.  These 
lyrics  are  singularly  striking  representations  of  human  character  and 
passion — pictures  never  to  be  effaced  from  the  memory  when  ance 
studied.  Their  strength,  vigor,  and  variety  are  sui  generis. 
Where  can  we  find  more  stirring  language  than  that  in  which  the 
poet  brings  before  our  vision  the  memorable  ride  from  Ghent  to 
Aix,  with  its  burden  of  good  news  ?  What  pathos  could  be  truer 
and  more  natural  than  that  in  which  "  The  Lost  Leader"  is 
steeped  ! — while  the  martial  ring  and  stirring  character  of  the 
cavalier  tunes  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  The  melody  and  rhythm 
of  these  lyrics — in  which  Mr.  Browning  was  said  to  be  deficient — 
could  not  well  be  improved  upon.  Further,  if  we  want  variety, 
where  shall  we  find  it  if  not  in  such  widely  different  lyrics  as 
'*  Saul,"  with  its  very  effective  versification  ;  "  Evelyn  Hoj>e," 
with  its  immortal  sweetness  and  tenderness  ;  **  Through  the 
Metidja  to  Abd-el-Kadr, "  with  its  Oriental  subject  and  treatment  ; 
"  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,"  with  its  beautiful  reminis- 
cences of  English  scenery;  and  "  Any  Wife  to  Any  Husband," 
with  its    representation  of   the  deep  passion   of   a   mutual  love  ? 
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After  these  lyrics  came  "The  Return  of  the  Druses,"  in  which 
the  poet  again  went  abroad  for  his  theme.  The  ''Dramatic 
Romances"  were  pubHshed  in  1845.  In  this  series  appeared 
"  The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin" — known  to  child  and  man  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken — "The  Flight  of  the  Duchess," 
and  "The  Statue  and  the  Bust."  Of  all  the  dramatic  poems  in 
the  series  originally  entitled  "  Bells  and  Pomegranates"  probably 
"  Luria"  is  the  most  perfect,  and  it  is  certainly  the  one  which 
most  fully  gratified  competent  critics.  It  was  dedicated  to  Walter 
Savage  Landor.  The  hero  is  grandly  conceived,  and  worthy  of  the 
old  masters  of  the  dramatic  art.  Luria  is  a  being  whose  passions 
and  abilities  are  equally  great  ;  he  devotes  himself  to  his  beloved 
Florence,  and  meets  with  that  reward  too  often  only  meted  out  to 
the  patriot — expatriation  and  disgrace.  His  tragic  death  occurs  in 
the  hour  which  is  to  make  known  his  greatness  and  his  virtues  to 
the  world.  Writing  of  this  poem,  Landor  observed,  "  Few  of  the 
Athenians  had  such  a  quarry  on  their  property,  but  they  con- 
structed better  roads  for  the  conveyance  of  their  material."  Upon 
another  occasion  the  author  of  the  "  Imaginary  Conversations" 
said  :  "I  have  written  to  Browning  :  a  great  poet,  a  very  great 
poet  indeed,  as  the  world  will  have  to  agree  with  us  in  thinking.  .  .  . 
God  grant  he  may  live  to  be  much  greater  than  he  is,  high  as  he 
stands  above  most  of  the  living  !" 

"  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,"  written  in  Florence,  was 
published  in  1850.  This  is  lofty  religious  poetry,  strongly  imbued 
with  a  divine  charity.  The  poet  is  perplexed  and  rendered  im- 
patient by  the  multifarious  and  imperfect  forms  of  worship,  but 
his  spirit  is  calmed  by  a  vision  of  Christ.  Then  he  is  able  to  say 
with  the  humblest  of  worshippers  : 

"  God,  who  registers  the  cup 
Of  mere  cold  water,  for  his  sake 
To  a  disciple  render'd  up, 
Disdains  not  his  own  thirst  to  slake 
At  the  poorest  love  was  ever  oflfer'd  ; 
And  because  my  heart  I  proffer'd, 
With  true  love  trembling  at  the  brim, 
He  suffers  me  to  follow  him." 

On  the  poet's  next  appearance,  in  "  Men  and  Women,"  there 
was  still  exhibited  the  same  growing  fervor  and  force  of  expres- 
sion. In  the  "Dramatis  Personam,"  issued  in  1854,  wc  witness 
also  a  series  of  powerfully-drawn  studies  of  character.  The  con- 
trasts in  these  two  volumes  of  pictures  arc  indeed  great.     Wc  have 
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religious  faith  in  "  Rabbi  Poln  Ezra,"  who  sees  Love  perfected 
beyond  Power  ;  the  worldly  and  time-serving  Bishop  Blougram  ; 
the  terrible  suffering  and  pain  of  the  **  Death  in  the  Desert  ;"  the 
music,  redolent  of  a  higher  sphere,  of  "  Abt  Vogler  ;"  the  repul- 
siveness  of  "  Mr.  Sludge,  the  Medium  ;**  and  the  awakening,  from 
his  dream  of  perfection  and  bliss  in  his  cherished  idol,  of  "  Andrea 
del  Sarto. "  Had  the  poet's  creations  unfortunately  ended  at  this 
juncture  he  would  still  have  furnished  us  with  grounds  of  surprise 
and  wonder  over  his  great  versatility  ;  but  we  have  as  yet  only 
arrived  at  the  mid-point  in  his  career. 

Mr.  Browning's  masterpiece,    "The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  was 
published  in  1869.     It  is  a  gigantic  work,  albeit  it  has  not  for  its 
theme  a  subject  which  can  at  all  compare  with  those  of  the  great 
epics  of  Homer,  Milton,  and   Dante.     But  it  is  a  marvellous  pro- 
duction, dealing  with  the  passions  of  humanity  in  a  manner  at  once 
searching  and   complete.     The  intellectual  labor  involved  in  it  is 
immense  ;    and   there  are  snatches  of    poetry   scattered  about  its 
pages — as  for  example  the  apostrophe  to  his  dead  wife  at  the  close 
of    the  first  book — as  splendidly  beautiful  as  any  thing  which  has 
been  written  in  verse  since  the  sixteenth  century.     It  shows  the  in- 
dependent temper  of  the  author,  and  his  firm  reliance  upon  the  ver- 
dict of  the  future,  that  in  an  age  of  haste  and  desultoriness  he  could 
deliberately  set  himself  to  the  task  of  producing  so  prodigious  a 
work.     A  disparity  has  been  suggested  between  the  subject  of  this 
psychological   epic   and  its   elaborateness   of    treatment ;  but    Mr. 
Browning's  justification  must  be  sought  in  another  direction.     That 
which  is  human  concerns  humanity  ;  and  if  the  simplest  flower  can 
speak   to  the  poet,   why  should   not   human  passion    engage   his 
loftiest  efforts  ?     With  the   great  poet  no  subject  can  be   trivial 
which   suggests   immortal  lessons,    and  brings    divine   warning    or 
consolation  to  universal  humanity.     That  which  otherwise  seems 
mean,  in  the  hands  of  the  mighty  dramatist  and  artist  becomes 
sublime  and   imperatively  supreme.      Thoroughly   to  analyze   this 
tour  de  force  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  is  not  our  purpose, 
but  we  may  briefly  indicate  its  story.     The  poet  finds  his  subject 
within  the  covers  of  an  old  book  picked  up  at  an  Italian  book-stall. 
It  is 

"  A  Roman  murder  case  ; 
Position  of  the  entire  criminal  cause 
Of  Guido  Franceschini,  nobleman, 
With  certain  Four,  the  cut-throats  in  his  pay. 
Tried  all  five,  and  found  guilty,  and  put  to  death, 
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By  heading  or  hanging  as  befitted  ranks, 
At  Rome  on  February  Twenty-two, 
Since  our  salvation  Sixteen  Ninety-eight  : 
Wherein  it  is  disputed  if,  and  when. 
Husbands  may  kill  adulterous  wives,  yet  'scape 
The  customary  forfeit." 

The  count  was  descended  of  an  ancient  house,  but  poor.    At  fifty 
he  marries  a  child  of  thirteen,  the  alleged   daughter  of   Pietro  and 
Violante  Comparini.     The  count  sought  money  and  the  Comparinis 
position.     The  latter  take  up  their  abode  in  the  count's  palace  at 
Arezzo,  where  their  daughter,  Pompilia,  is  duly  installed  as  mistress. 
By  and  by  their  wealth  becomes  exhausted,  and  the  Comparinis, 
enraged,  starved,  and  betrayed,  flee  for  their  lives.     They  betake 
themselves  to  Rome,  meditating  revenge,  and  are  followed  by  the 
countess.     The  latter  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  young  priest, 
Giuseppe  Caponsacchi.     Violante   Comparini    now  proclaims    that 
Pompilia  is  an  impostor,  whom  she  had  palmed  off  as  her  daughter 
in  order  to  gain  the   attentions   of  the  count.     She  exposes  the 
whole  details  of  the  fraud  by  which  the  marriage  had  been  accom- 
plished.    The  countess  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  child  of  a 
woman  of  the  abandoned  class,  whom  Violante  had  easily  bribed  to 
part  with  her  offspring.     This  had   been  done  by  Violante  partly 
because  she  and  her  husband  were  lonely  and  childless,  and  partly 
to  secure   certain  property  which  must  go  away  from  the  family  if 
they  continued  without   offspring.      If   this  story    could    be    sub- 
stantiated, of  course  the  count  could   have  claimed  no  dowry  with 
his  wife.     The  count   follows  his  wife  and  overtakes  her  with   the 
young  priest   just  before  entering   Rome.       A    trial    ensues,    and 
Pompilia  is  banished    for  a  time  to  a  convent,   while    the    priest 
Caponsacchi  is  "retired"  at   Civita  for  the  space  of   three  years. 
Pompilia  falling  ill,  she  obtains  permission  to  join  her  pretended 
parents  at  Rome.     The  count  now  initiates  his  revenge.      Engag- 
ing four  assassins,  he  goes  by  night  to  the  house  of  Comparini. 
Pretending  that  it  is  the  priest  who  seeks  admission,  he  procures  an 
entrance,  when  Pietro  and  Violante  are  murdered  upon  the  spot, 
and  Pompilia  herself  is  also  mortally  wounded.     The  trial  of  the 
assassins    ensues.     Their  condemnation    takes  place,   and    an    un- 
successful appeal  against  the  sentence  is  made  to  the  pope  ;  but 
upon   due   representation   of   the   facts  Innocent   XII.    orders    the 
execution.     The  murderers  are  consequently  put  to  death,  accord- 
ing to  the   forms  of  punishment  generally  awarded  to  persons  of 
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their  varying  social  rank.     In  an  epic  of  this  description  of  course 
plot   is  little  and  character  every  thing.      It  is  a  great  psychologi- 
cal poem,   evidently  written  by  Mr.  Browning  for  the  purpose  of 
elucidating  the  mysteries  of  fact  and  nature,  and  of  human  action. 
The  incidents  forming  the  groundwork  are  in   themselves  neither 
promising  nor  unusual,  but  they  afford  the  fullest  scope  to  the  poet 
for  the  dissection  of  human  passions  and  the  removal  of  the  veil 
which  interposes  between  the  heart   of  man  and  the  outer  world. 
Mr.  Stedman,  in  his  "  Victorian  Poets,"  while  admitting  that  "  the 
thought,  the  vocabulary,  the  imagery,  the   wisdom,  lavished  upon 
this  story  would  equip  a  score  of  ordinary  writers,  and  place  them 
beyond  danger  of  neglect,"  can  not  regard  the  poem,  as  a  whole, 
as  **  a  stronghold  of  poetic  art."     It  is  difficult  to  understand  this 
reasoning.     The  qualities  enumerated  surely  sufficiently  entitle  the 
poem  to  be  regarded  as  a  stronghold.     Mr.  Stedman  would  have 
no  objection  to  assign  this  position  to  Mr.  Tennyson's  Arthurian 
romances  ;  and  yet  in  many  essential  poetic  qualities  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's masterpiece  enjoys  a  vast  superiority  over  these  romances, 
and  only  yields  to  them  chiefly  in  the  minor  details  of  exquisite  ar- 
tistic prettiness  and  symmetry.      **  The  Ring  and  the  Book  "  bears 
the  palm  from  all  other  poems  of  the  century  for  the  depth  of  its 
spiritual  insight  and  teaching.     It  is  the  human  applying  the  touch- 
stone of  humanity  to  its  creations.     We  have  the  substance,  if  not 
always  the  form,  of  poetry  ;  and  if  the  soul  of  a  living  man  be 
grander  and  nobler  than  the  finest  creation  of  a  Phidias,  this  poem, 
impregnated  with  the  true  poetic  spirit,  must  take  precedence  of 
inferior  poetry  in  a  richer  setting.     When    we  have  made  every 
possible  deduction  from  the  value  of  the  work  it  still  remains  a  co- 
lossal monument  of  genius.     It  must  prove  of  inestimable  value  in 
developing  the  genius  of  the  future. 

In  1871,  Mr.  Browning  published  **  Balaustion's  Adventure,"  a 
work  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  drama,  of  which  the 
author  has  given  abundant  proof  that  he  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer. 
Critics  were  astonished  to  find  in  this  new  volume  evidences  of  a 
chaste  and  polished  style,  which  it  was  for  many  years  the  fashion  to 
say  was  beyond  the  powers  of  Mr.  Browning.  The  story  of  Balau- 
stion  is  admirably  rendered.  To  this  succeeded  **  Fifine  at  the 
Fair,"  and  the  portrait  of  Napoleon  III.  in  "  Prince  Hohenstiel 
Schwangau,  Saviour  of  Society."  Homer  nods,  and  the  modem 
poets  have  similar  moments  of  intellectual  eclipse.  They  came  to 
Mr.  Browning  in  the  works  just  named  ;  but  we  can  not  include  in 
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the  same  category,  as  some  have  done,  "Red  Cotton  Night-cap 
Country  ;  or,  Turf  and  Towers,"  pubhshed  in  1873,  and  inscribed  to 
Miss  Thackeray.  This  Breton  story  has  been  described  as  mere 
"words,"  but  it  is  in  truth  full  of  quaint,  powerful,  Shaksperean 
touches,  as  in  the  very  opening  lines  : 

"  And  so  here  happily  we  meet,  fair  friend 
Again  once  more,  as  if  the  years  rolled  back 
And  this  our  meeting-place  were  just  that  Rome 
Out  in  the  champaign,  say,  o'er-rioted 
By  verdure,  ravage,  and  gay  winds  that  war 
Against  strong  sunshine  settled  to  his  sleep." 

Again  : 

"  Nothing  is  prominently  likeable 
To  vulgar  eye  without  a  soul  behind. 
Which,  breaking  surface,  brings  before  the  ball 
Of  sight,  a  beauty  buried  everywhere. 
If  we  have  souls,  know  how  to  see  and  use, 
One  place  performs,  like  any  other  place, 
The  proper  service  every  place  on  earth 
Was  framed,  to  furnish  man  with  :  serves  alike 
To  give  him  note  that,  through  the  place  he  sees, 
A  place  is  signified  he  never  saw, 
But,  if  he  lack  not  soul,  may  learn  to  know. 
Earth's  ugliest  walled  and  ceiled  imprisonment 
May  suffer,  through  its  single  rent  in  roof, 
Admittance  of  a  cataract  of  light 
Beyond  attainment  through  earth's  palace-panes, 
Pinholed  athwart  their  windowed  filagree 
By  twinklings  sobered  from  the  sun  outside." 

If  these  be  "words,  words,  words" — and  the  book  teems  with 
such  passages — 'tis  pity  that  our  poets  generally  do  not  more  fre- 
quently exhibit  similar  command  of  the  visible  signs  of  thought. 

"  Aristophanes'  Apology"  appeared  in  1875.  This  volume 
includes  the  "  Herakles  "  of  Euripides,  and  forms  the  last  ad- 
venture of  Balaustion.  The  fall  of  Athens  is  sung  in  rich,  ner- 
vous diction,  while  the  details  of  the  poem  afford  further  evi- 
dence of  the  poet's  analytical  skill  and  his  power  to  place  before 
us,  ancient  scenes  and  characters  with  dramatic  force  and  pre- 
cision. "  The  Inn  Album"  is  a  tragic  story  of  modern  life,  rare- 
ly paralleled  for  the  dramatic  vigor  with  which  it  is  told.  In 
"  Pacchiarotto  and  other  Poems,"  published  in  1876,  there  are 
indications  that  the  critics  have,  by  their  hostility,  roused  this 
veteran  of  the  poetic  art.  Many  passages  in  it  bearing  upon  the 
race  are  not  likely  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
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The  two  last  works  from  Mr.  Browning's  hand  are  worthy  of 
somewhat  more  attention  than  their  immediate  predecessors,  for 
reasons  which  will  be  apparent  as  we  proceed.  The  "  Agamemnon" 
of  i^schylus  (undertaken  by  the  author  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
friend  Thomas  Carlyle)  is  a  most  faithful  rendering  of  the  great 
Greek  drama.  Of  all  the  Greek  poets,  ^schylus,  with  his  mag- 
nificent imaginative  gifts,  is  perhaps  the  most  obscure  ;  while  his 
figures,  which  are  abundant  to  profusion,  are  almost  bewildering  to 
the  modern  reader.  Yet  Mr.  Browning,  in  face  of  these  obstacles, 
has  achieved  the  task  of  transcribing  the  "Agamemnon"  with 
spirit,  energy,  and  literalness.  A  comparison  of  his  labors  with 
those  of  other  English  translators  of  the  traged}^  will  prove  that  he 
has  adhered  with  more  than  substantial  accuracy  to  the  original. 
Quaintnesses  of  expression  and  involutions  of  thought  are  peculiar 
to  -^schylus  while  the  Greek  language  itself  in  its  simplest  forms 
is  difficult  to  render  in  exact  literal  English.  Mr.  Browning, 
fighting  against  these  odds,  has  produced  a  translation  welcome  to 
all  readers — alike  those  to  whom  the  native  tongue  is  familiar,  and 
those  who  are  indebted  to  the  later  poet  for  an  introduction  to  the 
riches  of  ^Eschylus  in  an  English  dress.  The  tragedy  opens  with 
the  soliloquy  of  the  trader  on  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Argos.  He 
awaits  the  preconcerted  signal  of  the  flaming  torch  announcing  the 
capture  of  Troy.  He  is  succeeded  by  the  Chorus,  who  sing  of  the 
sailing  of  the  expedition  of  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  against 
Troy  ten  years  before,  and  the  causes  of  the  expedition.  Klutaim- 
nestra  (Browning  adheres  to  the  Greek  spelling)  next  enters,  and 
announces  the  capture  of  the  city  on  the  previous  day.  The 
Chorus  doubts  the  intelligence,  and  demands  what  messenger  could 
possibly  arrive  with  such  speed.  The  reply  of  Klutaimnestra  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  effective  passages  in  the  tragedy,  and 
there  is  wonderful  fire  in  the  translation.  The  Chorus  returns 
thanks  to  Zeus  for  the  victory  achieved  ;  yet  with  the  strains  of 
gratitude  mingles  a  feeling  of  incredulity.  During  the  argument 
with  the  queen  the  herald  Talthubios  arrives,  and  corroborates  the 
glorious  news  of  the  capture  of  Troy.  He  begs  them  to  greet 
Agamemnon  the  king  well,  since  he  has  razed  to  the  ground  Troy, 
with  the  mattock  of  retributive  Zeus,  with  which  the  soil  has  been 
upturned.  The  very  altars  are  destroyed,  and  the  statues  of  the 
gods,  while  the  generation  is  utterly  perishing  from  out  the  whole 
land.  The  herald  then  recites  the  toils  of  the  campaign,  and  is 
succeeded  by  Klutaimnestra,  who  in  a  specious  address  welcomes 
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the  approach  of  her  spouse,  to  whom  she  has  been  unfaithful. 
The  Chorus  is  cognizant  of  her  insincerity.  Being  questioned 
respecting  Menelaus,  the  herald  recounts  a  disaster  which  had 
befallen  the  Argive  ships  after  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Priam. 
The  boisterous  weather  and  blasts  from  Thrace  had  scattered  the 
vessels  apart  and  some  were  lost  ;  but  Menelaus'  arrival  might  be 
anticipated.  Then  the  Chorus  chants  of  the  wrath  that  has  over- 
taken Troy,  and  the  burden  of  the  tragedy — that  is,  the  work  of 
Nemesis  in  avenging  evil — is  wrought  out  in  their  song.  Agamem- 
non enters,  and  thanks  the  gods  of  the  country  for  the  victory 
over  Troy.  Yet  in  all  his  success  but  one  friend,  Ulysses,  remained 
true  to  him.  Klutaimnestra  calls  for  fitting  honors  to  be  paid  to 
her  lord  ;  for  a  time  Agamemnon  resists — he  does  not  wish  for 
those  honors  which  it  is  the  due  of  the  gods  alone  to  receive,  but 
eventually  he  succumbs  to  her  entreaties.  The  Chorus  is  disturbed 
by  a  visionary  spectacle  flitting  to  and  fro  in  the  boding  heart. 
Kassandra,  the  prophetess  of  evil,  being  perceived,  Klutaimnestra 
bids  her  enter,  since  Zeus  in  his  mercy  has  allowed  her  to  partake 
with  the  household  in  the  lustral  water.  But  Kassandra  unfolds 
her  catalogue  of  woes,  and  predicts  the  death  of  Agamemnon  ;  the 
Chorus  is  distraught,  and  furiously  upbraids  her  ;  whereupon  Kas- 
sandra further  predicts  the  manner  of  the  hero's  death,  and 
announces  that  the  Chorus  shall  behold  it  enacted.  The  roof  of 
the  Atrides  is  never  left  by  a  chorus  that  chants  in  concert,  yet  in 
no  pleasing  strain,  for  such  is  the  burden  of  its  song — "  Slaughter 
blood-dripping  does  the  household  smell  of."  While  the  colloquy 
proceeds,  the  voice  of  Agamemnon  is  heard  crying  out  that  he  is 
mortally  wounded.  He  has  been  slain  by  Klutaimnestra,  whose 
pretended  welcome  only  covered  the  plot  she  had  formed  with  her 
paramour,  ^gisthus.  The  queen  has  not  only  secured  immunity 
for  herself  by  this  bloody  deed,  but  has  avenged  the  sacrifice  of  her 
daughter  Iphigenia  by  Agamemnon.  The  Chorus,  appalled  at  the 
murder,  predicts  that  as  she  has  cut  off  the  king,  so  shall  she  her- 
self be  an  outcast  from  the  city,  and  an  object  of  steadfast  hate  to 
the  citizens.  She  laughs  at  their  vaticinations,  affirming  that  she 
is  safe  so  long  as  she  enjoys  the  friendship  of  /Egisthus.  The 
Chorus  bewails  the  death  of  the  great  king.  Whereupon  Klutaim- 
nestra calls  to  remembrance  that  Agamemnon  had  treated  with 
undeserved  cruelty  her  own  dear  sapling  and  ever-to-be-lamented 
Iphigenia.     She  adds,  with  sarcastic  and  bitter  energy  : 
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"  By  us  did  he  fall — down  there  ! 

Did  he  die — down  there  !  and  down,  no  less, 
We  will  bury  him  there,  and  not  beneath 
The  wails  of  the  household  over  his  death  : 
But  Iphigenia — with  kindliness — 
His  daughter — as  the  case  requires, 
Facing  him  full,  at  the  rapid-flowing 
Passage  of  Groans,  shall — both  hands  throwing 
Around  him — kiss  that  kindest  of  sires  !" 

The  chorus  recognizes  the  divine  law  of  retribution,  and  that 
the  whole  race  is  in  the  toil  of  Ate — doomed  to  misfortune, 
^gisthus  enters,  and  defends  his  share  in  the  murder.  His 
revenge  has  been  whetted  by  the  fact  that  Agamemnon  had  caused 
to  be  served  up  to  his  father,  Thyestes,  the  bodies  of  his  own 
children.  And  this  repast  has  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  family. 
A  contention  arises  between  vEgisthus .  and  the  Chorus,  and  with 
this  quarrel  the  tragedy  closes.  The  Chorus  prays  that  fortune 
should  guide  Orestes  home,  when  he  shall  avenge  the  death  of  his 
father,  Agamemnon,  by  slaying  both  Klutaimnestra  and  ^gisthus. 
This  retributive  deed  belongs  to  the  succeeding  tragedy  by 
yEschylus,  the  "  Choephoroe. " 

This  is  a  translation  sut  generis,  and  it  is  surely  no  slight 
evidence  of  Mr.  Browning's  versatility  when  ranged  beside  the  list 
of  original  works  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  The  old 
fallacy  that  a  poet  is  not  the  best  translator  is  here  exploded  ;  for 
if  the  poet  will  but  subjugate  himself  to  his  original  it  follows  of 
necessity  that  the  higher  his  own  claim  may  be  to  the  title  of  poet 
the  better  will  be  his  rendering  of  a  brother  poet  like  ^Eschylus. 
Mr.  Browning  has  undertaken  a  stupendous  task,  and  has  achieved 
it  with  almost  complete  success.  There  are  roughnesses  in  the 
"Agamemnon,"  but  they  belong  to  the  original.  The  modern 
poet  has  nearly  risen  to  the  sublime,  the  grotesque,  and  the  terrible 
heights  of  the  ancient,  while  in  the  pathetic  scenes  and  passages  he 
is  perfectly  abreast  with  him. 

The  latest  volume  by  Mr.  Browning,  "  La  Saisiaz  :  The  Two 
Poets  of  Croisic,"  is  concerned  (at  least  as  regards  the  former  half 
of  it)  with  those  problems  which  have  agitated  humanity  from  pre- 
Homeric  times  down  to  our  own  day — problems  affecting  man's 
spiritual  nature,  his  future  life  and  welfare,  immortality,  and  the 
subjection  of  evil.  It  was  the  boast  of  Voltaire,  that  though  it 
took  thirteen  persons  to  establish  Christianity,  one  was  sufficient 
to  destroy  it  ;  but  the  philosopher  of  Ferney  and  other  brilliant 
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skeptics  have  passed  away,  leaving  the  truths  which  underlie 
Christianity  to  acquire  a  deeper  vitality  and  vigor  with  every  epoch 
of  time.  Doubters  and  Agnostics — of  whom  there  are  many  in 
existence  at  the  present  time — who  pride  themselves  on  being 
superior  to  religion,  may  be  reminded  that  the  greatest  intellects 
which  this  world  has  produced  have  been  men  of  strong  and  simple 
faith.  There  is  that  in  religion  which  knits  humanity  together  ;  it 
gathers  into  its  fold  alike  the  wisest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind. 
A  belief  in  God  is  as  necessary  to  the  souls  of  most  men  as  the  air 
they  breathe  is  to  the  body.  So  when  Mr.  Browning  in  this 
volume  declares  that  he  is  "very  sure  of  God,"  we  know  what 
he  means.  It  is  not  that  he  has  remained  unmoved  during  the 
discussion  of  the  difficult  religious  problems  of  the  day.  He  has 
evidently  followed  them  well,  but  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  production  of  "  La  Saisiaz"  demonstrated  that  he  could  not 
hark  back  from  his  robust  intellectual  and  spiritual  faith  into  the 
mists  of  infidelity.  This  poem,  through  intricate  and  argumenta- 
tive processes,  brings  us  to  the  same  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the 
author  a  generation  before  in  "  Pippa  Passes  :" 

"  God's  in  his  Heaven — 
All's  right  with  the  world  !" 

"  La  Saisiaz"  is  written  in  memory  of  a  dear  friend.  The  poet, 
in  his  opening  lines,  pictures  himself  as  standing  upon  the  summit 
which  both  had  climbled  together — a  mountain-peak  in  the  South  of 
France — before  death  had  made  an  enforced  separation  between 
them.  But  five  days  had  intervened  since  the  great  Profound  thus 
yawned  betwixt  the  two  spirits.  She  has  been  buried  at  Collonga, 
and  yet  he  realizes  her  presence  by  his  side,  and  can  even  repro- 
duce the  language  and  accents  of  her  voice.  After  a  glorious  day 
upon  the  mountains,  as  they  returned  to  their  friends  at  the 
chalet,  she  had  charged  him  again  to  explore  the  heights  with  her. 
At  sun-dawn,  accordingly,  the  poet  rose  and  went  forth  ;  the  veil 
was  withdrawn  from  the  landscape  ;  up  to  Jura  and  beyond  all  was 
grand  and  sublime.  Yet  she  came  not  ;  without  summons  or 
oremonitory  hint  she  had  passed  away  in  the  night.  The  sudden- 
.less  with  which  the  tragical  event  occurred  and  its  influence  upon 
the  surviving  friend  are  most  graphically  depicted.  He  finds  him- 
self raising  the  great  and  momentous  questions  :  "  Docs  the  soul 
survive  the  body?  Is  there  God's  self — no  or  yes  ?"  The  matter 
he  has  to  decide — and  it  is  one  in  whose  presence  his  spirit  has  no 
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desire  to  falter — is  "  Was  ending  ending  once  and  always,  when 
you  died?"  He  himself  is,  and  shall  as  doubtless  continue  to 
be,  "  Because  God  seems  good  and  wise."  Earth  is  but  a  pupil's 
fplace  ;  life,  time,  a  probation  space.  Gazing  upon  the  world, 
whose  glories  are  evanescent,  it  is  incredible  to  the  poet  that  this 
life  should  be  the  end  of  every  thing.  Can  we  only  love  on  condi- 
tion that  the  thing  we  love  must  die  ?  Are  men  made  wretched, 
and  caused  to  suffer,  simply  that  they  may  imagine  a  state  of 
universal  happiness,  without  having  participation  in  such  happi- 
ness ?  These  are  the  thoughts  which  agitate  him,  and  they  are  not 
to  be  settled  on  the  mere  ipse  dixit  of  the  skeptic  or  any  other 
human  finite  being.  Each  man,  by  searching  out  his  own  heart, 
must  find  therein  an  answer  to  the  most  perplexing  questions  of 
the  intellect.     Thus  the  poet  exclaims — 

"  Traversed  heart  must  tell  its  story  uncommented  on  ;  no  less 
Mine  results  in,  *  Only  grant  a  second  life,  I  acquiesce 
In  this  present  life  as  failure,  count  misfortune's  worst  assaults 
Triumph,  not  defeat,  assured  that  loss  so  much  the  more  exalts 
Gain  about  to  be.     For  at  what  moment  did  I  so  advance 
Near  to  knowledge  as  when  frustrate  of  escape  from  ignorance  ? 
Did  not  beauty  prove  most  precious  when  its  opposite  obtained 
Rule,  and  truth  seemed  more  than  ever  potent  because  falsehood  reigned  ? 
While  for  love — Oh  how  bur,  losing  love,  does  whoso  loves  succeed 
By  the  death-pang  to  the  birth-throe — learning  what  is  love  indeed  ? 
Only  grant  my  soul  may  carry  high  through  death  her  cup  unspilled, 
Brimming  though  it  be  with  knowledge,  life's  loss  drop  by  drop  distilled, 
I  shall  boast  it  mine — the  balsam — bless  each  kindly  wrench  that  wrung 
From  life's  tree  its  inmost  virtue,  tapped  the  root  whence  pleasure  sprung. 
Barked  the  bole,  and  broke  the  bough,  and  bruised  the  berry,  left  all  grace 
Ashes  in  earth's  stern  alembic,  loosed  elixir  in  its  place  ! '  " 

Having  the  assurance  that  each  shall  meet  each  some  day  far 
distant,  the  poet  endures  the  world,  accepts  his  fate  cheerfully, 
and  counts  earth's  best  its  worst,  defeat  triumph,  and  complete 
and  utter  loss  the  utmost  gain.  He  listens  to  the  debate  between 
the  champions  Fancy  and  Reason,  and  can  act  as  umpire  for  the 
combatants  on  the  great  questions  raised.  If  nothing  is  known  as 
fact,  much  may  be  argued  from  man's  inner  consciousness.  Rous- 
seau, Byron,  and  Voltaire — skeptics  all  of  various  type — are  cited, 
but  their  philosophy  gives  nothing  to  satisfy  the  soul.  In  the  end 
the  poet  is  driven  back  upon  the  immortal  soul  and  its  maker,  God. 
Loss  has  begotten  in  him  thoughts  as  to  ultimate  human  gain  in 
the  far-off  ages.  Death  is  a  progressive  stage  in  humanity  ;  the 
best  part  of  us  is  that  which  endures  ;  the  weakest  and  most 
corrupt  that  which  goes  down  into  the  grave.     If  the  present  life 
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be  the  least  part  of  man,  then  what  is  the  whole  ?  Such  are  the 
poet's  final  reflections  ;  and  if  his  work  gives  the  reader  some 
amount  of  intellectual  labor  in  tracing  its  subtle  arguments,  such 
labor  is  amply  repaid  in  the  result. 

"  The  Two  Poets  of  Croisic"  is  in  a  totally  different  vein  from 
the  preceding  effort.  It  is  charged  with  keen  satire  upon  the 
foibles  of  the  world  and  upon  the  fickleness  of  public  opinion. 
We  see  traced  the  career  of  two  poets  who,  by  extraordinary  and 
fortuitous  circumstances,  forced  themselves  upon  the  attention  of 
society  and  extracted  its  applause.  Even  a  Rousseau  and  a  Vol- 
taire had  been  victimized  by  the  sham  articles  foisted  for  the  time 
upon  the  world  as  genuine  poets.  But,  though  the  sham  too 
often  succeeds  while  the  true  and  the  real  fails,  in  these  particular 
instances  a  day  of  reckoning  arrives.  Poet  Malcrais,  the  second 
of  the  two  poets  of  Croisic,  having  been  unmasked,  is  advised  to 
returned  to  his  obscurity  at  Bergerac  ;  and  here  is  one  of  the  chief 
lessons  of  the  poem — 

"  Who  does  not  know  how  these  La  Roques, 

Voltaires,  can  say  and  unsay,  praise  and  blame, 
Prove  black  white,  white  black,  play  at  paradox. 

And,  when  they  seem  to  lose  it,  win  the  game  ? 
Care  not  thou  what  this  badger  and  that  fox. 

His  fellow  in  rascality,  call  *  Fame  ! ' 
Fiddlepin's  end  !     Thou  hadst  it — quack,  quack,  quack  ! 

Have  quietude  from  geese  at  Bergerac  ! 

"  Quietude  !  for,  be  very  sure  of  this, 

A  twelvemonth  hence,  and  men  shall  know  or  care 
As  much  for  what  to-day  they  clap  or  hiss 

As  for  the  fashion  of  the  wigs  they  wear, 
Then  wonder  at.     There's  fame  which,  bale  or  bliss — 

Got  by  no  gracious  word  of  great  Voltaire, 
Or  not-so-great  La  Roque — is  taken  back 

By  neither,  any  more  than  Bergerac." 

The  whole  poem  is  full  of  quiet  raillery,  while  it  is  marked  by 
great  freshness  and  spontaneity. 

In  forming  a  general  estimate  of  this  poet  we  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  he  has  a  genuine  art,  though  at  times  it 
is  overshadowed  and  obscured.  The  workman,  cunning  in  detail, 
whose  finest  chiseling  escapes  the  eye  of  the  general  observer, 
possesses  as  true  an  art  as  he  whose  smoothness  of  execution  and 
surface  excellence  are  palpable  to  the  untutored  eye.  That  is 
man's  best  art  which  is  most  natural  with  him.  This  is  peculi- 
arly the  case  with  the  poet,  and  when  he  deviates  from  nature  into 
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artifice  he  turns  backward  from  the  true  goal  of  his  art.  Whether 
or  not  Mr.  Browning  is  a  poetic  artist,  is  a  question  not  to  be 
solved,  consequently,  by  reference  to  the  obscurities  and  irregular- 
ities of  his  style  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  settled  by  the  contention  that  an 
imitation  of  his  manner  would  produce  grotesque  poetic  distor- 
tions, which  would  not  be  the  case  in  founding  method  upon  that 
of  other  well-known  poets.  Mr.  Browning's  art  is  perceived  in  the 
capacity  he  exhibits  for  the  creation  of  real  men  and  women,  and 
the  faith  he  observes  in  the  use  of  this  capacity  ;  also  in  his 
unswerving  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  that  spiritual  insight  which 
is,  perhaps,  his  greatest  endowment,  and  is  certainly  quite  un- 
paralleled by  all  other  poets  of  the  present  and  immediately  pre- 
ceding generation.  He  is  an  artist  despite  his  eccentricities,  just 
as  there  are  many  artists  with  equivalent  defects  in  the  world  of 
painting  ;  and  he  would  be  accounted  but  a  prejudiced  judge  who 
awarded  the  title  of  artist  to  a  Raffaelle  and  refused  it  to  a  Turner. 
Mr.  Browning  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  some  critics  by  being 
partially  judged.  Undoubtedly  there  are  certain  qualities  so  pre- 
dominant in  him  as  almost  to  overwhelm  others  involving  real 
excellence.  If  we  regard  closely  his  greatest  gift — that  of  the 
capacity  to  read  human  nature — we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  his  lyrical 
power.  Yet  in  many  of  his  lyrics  his  melody  and  expression  are 
as  rich  and  intense  as  those  of  any  living  poet.  An  intensely 
subjective  feeling  permeates  all  his  minor  efforts,  and  some  of  these 
poems  are  amongst  the  strongest,  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most 
enduring  of  his  creations.  In  the  dramatic  faculty  and  power  of 
psychological  analysis  his  superiority  over  his  contemporaries  is  at 
once  perceived  ;  we  need  not  enlarge,  therefore,  upon  his  great 
analytical  and  intellectual  strength.  The  aim  and  purpose  of  his 
poetry  are  not  to  be  gauged  from  one  detached  sample  of  his  work. 
No  poet  would  suffer  so  deeply  as  he  if  thus  judged.  There  is  a 
natural  progression  in  the  labors  of  his  life  which  will  be  manifest 
to  a  close  student  of  the  poet,  and  it  is  only  such  a  devotee  who 
will  be  able  to  perceive  his  real  greatness.  Since  Byron,  Shelley, 
and  Wordsworth  sang,  we  have  had  no  greater  imaginative  spirit, 
none  with  a  genius  more  manly  or  more  robust,  than  Robert 
Browning,  He  is  a  great  human  singer,  at  once  the  most  remark- 
able and  original  of  living  poets. 


EXPRESSION  OF  EMOTIONS  ON  THE   HUMAN 

COUNTENANCE. 

FROM  our  earliest  days  ot  conscious  life  we  begin  observing  the 
changes  which  flit  over  the  countenance  of  those  around  us. 
By  a  kind  of  unspoken  discourse  we  come  to  recognize  their  feelings 
and  to  show  sympathy  or  aversion.  Many  things  contribute  to  the 
interest  we  feel  in  the  varying  expressions  of  the  face.  The  photo- 
graphic art,  which  multiplies  portraits  and  spreads  them  in  large  num- 
bers through  our  homes,  has  rendered  considerable  service  in  this 
way.  It  has  deepened  in  our  minds  the  impression  that  there  is  a 
want  of  interest  to  us  in  a  face  without  expression.  An  expression- 
less face,  whatever  it  be  in  general  form  and  in  particular  features, 
does  not  satisfy.  There  is  a  flatness,  a  deadness  about  it  which 
disappoints  us.  On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  any  face  depends 
on  the  vividness  and  variety  of  expression  constantly  passing  over 
it.  If,  then,  we  all  remark  the  singular  diversity  of  countenance, 
we  must  remember  that  the  wealth  of  influence  belonging  to  social 
life  depends  largely  on  the  light  and  shade  of  shifting  expression. 

As  in  all  such  cases,  we  use  the  powers  in  our  possession  without 
being  aware  of  the  conditions  involved  in  their  use.  And  this  un- 
consciousness of  what  the  face  is  showing  is  one  great  part  of  the 
charm  of  true  expression.  All  the  special  senses  are  employed  from 
early  life,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  structure  we  are  using. 
The  ear  fulfills  its  functions,  and  the  eye  and  the  tongue,  without 
any  knowledge  on  our  part  of  the  manner  in  which  the  result  is 
brought  about.  However  long  continued  our  use  of  these,  we  do 
not  thereby  advance  our  knowledge  of  them.  Information  as  to 
their  structure  and  modes  of  action  must  be  gathered  in  some  other 
way.  And  so  it  is  here.  Our  face  from  early  life  keeps  on  doing 
its  part  in  manifesting  our  feelings,  but  we  do  not  know  exactly //^zi/ 
this  is  done,  nor  even  very  exactly  what  is  being  done.  The  ex- 
pressions are  the  almost  unobserved  accompaniments  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  within  us.     So,  on  the  other  hand,  we  arc  delighted 
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with  the  expression  on  some  face,  yet  can  hardly  describe  what  is 
the  charm.  It  even  needs  considerable  analytic  power  to  dis- 
tinguish the  elements  of  attraction  involved. 

Certain  characteristics  of  the  structure  and  position  of  the  hu- 
man countenance  are  closely  connected  with  the  essential  requisites 
for  expression.  Tlie  special  senses  either  have  their  seat  in  the  face 
or  in  close  relation  with  it.  With  the  exception  of  the  organ  of 
touch,  which  is  spread  over  the  entire  body,  all  the  organs  most 
sensitive  to  external  influence  are  gathered  about  the  region  of  the 
face.  Thus  the  sensitiveness  of  the  body  to  the  influence  of  light 
and  to  odors  floating  upon  the  atmosphere  is  concentrated  on  the 
face.  Also  in  intimate  relation  with  the  face  are  taste  and  hearing. 
It  is  therefore  a  most  natural  thing  that  the  face  should  give  very 
ready  indication  of  the  pleasurable  or  disagreeable  experience  con- 
nected with  the  use  of  the  senses.  Every  new  and  decided  impres- 
sion made  on  any  one  of  the  four  senses  named  must  give  some  in- 
dication of  the  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  an  indication  all  the  more 
marked  on  account  of  the  sustained  observation  characteristic  of  in- 
telligent life.  As  natural  as  the  act  of  sneezingon  the  sudden  appli- 
cation of  a  pungent  odor  to  the  nostrils,  is  the  animated  look  of  intel- 
ligent interest  when  some  unexpected  object  is  brought  within  view. 

Another  consideration  deserving  to  be  noted  is  tJie  close  relatioji 
of  the  face  to  the  nerve  center.  The  brain  is  so  near  that  the  line  of 
communication  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  the  shortest  possible. 
The  brain  itself  is  lying  just  behind  the  countenance.  The  govern- 
ing power  which  regulates  all  the  motor  activity  of  the  body  is  quite 
at  hand,  afl"ording  the  utmost  mechanical  facility  for  the  most  rapid 
succession  of  changes  on  the  several  features. 

A  third  consideration  is  the  very  large  niunber  of  nerves  which 
pass  from  the  brain  to  the  muscles  of  the  face.  Relating  to  its  size,  a 
larger  number  of  nerves  are  distributed  to  the  countenance  than  to 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  From  the  forehead  to  the  chin  the 
whole  area  is  occupied  with  closely  packed  muscles,  controlled  by 
manifold  fibers.  These  are  the  mechanical  arrangements  for  ex- 
pression. Around  the  eye  alone,  including  the  eyeball,  eyelid,  and 
eyebrow,  there  are  not  fewer  than  ten  distinct  muscles  ;  while  in 
connection  with  the  cheek  and  mouth  there  are  no  fewer  than  eleven. 
Double  these  figures  in  order  to  include  arrangements  for  both  sides 
of  the  face,  and  the  complexity  of  muscular  and  nerve  arrangement 
providing  for  expression  is  manifest.  The  appliances  are  numerous 
and   involved,  but   not  too   complicated,  in  sight  of  a  benevolent 
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Creator,  for  the  greatness  of  the  results  to  be  gained  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  The  smile  of  affection,  the  glance  of  sympathy, 
the  arched  brow,  expressive  of  surprise,  the  firm-set  lips,  speaking 
silently  of  inward  determination — how  much  have  these  done  in  the 
history  of  men  !  Have  they  not  carried  their  message  as  clearly  as 
words  could  have  done,  and  more  quickly  ;  have  they  not  given  help 
in  good  cheer  or  decided  warning,  when  words  could  not  well  do  the 
same  service  ;  have  they  not  told  of  unity  of  interest  in  human  lives 
far  surpassing  what  has  been  indicated  by  more  formal  utterances  ? 

The  ground  element  or  basis  of  all  expression  is  seen  in  the 
muscular  movement  attending  on  sensibility.  Wherever  there  is 
sensibility  there  is  less  or  more  of  tendency  to  movement  in  har- 
mony with  the  experience.  We  may  say  that  impression  has  less 
or  more  attendant  muscular  expression.  This  is  the  general  law 
which  finds  its  highest  and  most  striking  illustration  in  the  counte- 
nance. Accordingly,  expression  is  in  its  earliest  manifestation  es- 
sentially instinctive — that  is  to  say,  unacquired,  quite  independent 
of  instruction,  and  at  the  same  time  independent  of  an  exercise  of 
will. 

This  is  amply  illustrated  by  the  expression  recognized  on  the 
face  of  an  infant.  At  this  early  stage  of  human  life  expression  is 
very  restricted  in  range,  more  intense  in  degree,  and,  beyond  risk  of 
mistake,  altogether  involuntary.  The  measure  of  experience  is  at 
this  point  simply  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve  system.  There  may 
be  variation  among  children  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  some  have 
from  the  first  a  finer  and  more  sensitive  nerve  system  than  others. 
And  there  must  be  great  differences  according  to  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  whole  body.  The  amount  of  crying  that  is  heard  from 
the  child,  or  the  frequency  with  which  the  smile  flits  across  its  face, 
will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  it  is  suffering  or  satisfied. 
There  is  no  deception  here,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  be 
angry  with  the  crying  child,  as  if  it  could  either  help  its  uneasiness 
or  check  the  expression  of  it.  The  true  value  of  the  expression  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  index  of  pain,  the  language  of  infant  life, 
when  other  language  is  wanting. 

And  even  though  this  language  be  inarticulate,  there  are  degrees 
of  expression  even  here.  The  cry  of  acute  pain  and  of  mere  un- 
easiness are  easily  distinguished,  and  there  are  proportionate  varia- 
tions on  the  countenance  according  to  the  greater  or  less  relaxation 
of  the  muscles. 

In  like  circumstances,  a  double  form  of  expression  bilongs  to  all 
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the  higher  afiimais.  From  the  rabbit  upward,  we  are  familiar  with 
the  expression  of  pain  on  the  animal's  face,  and  with  the  sharp  cry 
which  tells  of  acute  suffering.  I  have  said,  however,  that  the  lia- 
bility to  pain  is  according  to  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve  system. 
Viewing  both  experience  and  expression  as  they  belong  to  the  mere- 
ly animal  system — and  they  are  nothing  else  at  the  stage  now  under 
consideration — the  possibilities  of  each  in  any  order  of  life  are  accord- 
ing to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  nerve  fibers  and  the  action  of  other 
correlated  nerves  on  the  muscles.  Hence,  weeping  and  crying  are 
more  frequent  with  an  infant  than  with  the  young  of  any  animal. 
The  sensibility  of  the  human  frame  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
organism  known  to  us.  This  may  be  readily  illustrated  by  compari- 
son. For  example,  Mr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  the  well-known  trav- 
eler and  naturalist,  gives  us  his  observations  as  to  a  young  orang 
which  he  caught  when  only  about  a  month  old.  The  nerve  system  of 
the  large,  man-like  apes,  such  as  the  orang,  chimpanzee,  and  gorilla, 
shows  a  greater  strength  of  fiber,  with  much  less  sensibility.  This 
infant  orang  as  it  began  to  develop  was  favored  with  a  ladder  on 
which  to  hang  or  climb,  and  from  that  ladder  it  had  many  falls. 
But  "it  never  seemed  hurt  by  any  of  its  tumbles."*  Such  falls 
would  make  a  child  scream  ;  the  mere  risk  of  such  a  fall,  or  even  a 
sudden  descent  in  a  nurse's  arms,  would  make  a  child  shudder,  so 
much  more  intense  is  nerve  sensibility  in  the  human  infant. 

In  accordance  with  this  contrast,  the  expression  of  feeling  on  the 
face  of  a  child  is  much  greater,  whether  the  experience  be  that  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  than  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  lower  animals.  An 
infant's  smile  has  no  analogy  among  the  lower  animals.  The  play- 
fulness of  a  lamb  is  quite  proverbial  amongst  us,  yet  when  the  ani- 
mal is  most  sportive  its  face  is  most  solemn.  If  the  animal  can  be 
said  to  "  laugh,"  it  is  to  the  tail  we  must  attribute  that  exercise. 
And  so  in  the  experience  of  the  kitten,  it  is  the  extreme  activity  of 
the  animal  and  the  brightness  of  its  eye  which  we  remark — not  any 
approach  to  laughter.  In  the  wonderful  variety  of  attractive  fea- 
tures in  the  young  life  of  all  species,  there  is  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  expression  in  a  child's  face.  It  is  a  sight  altogether  by  it- 
self, when  a  child  in  its  mother's  arms  is  attracted  by  some  pleasing 
object,  the  eyes  beaming,  the  mouth  expanded  to  a  smile,  the 
cheeks  dimpled,  and  arms  and  legs  going  through  an  involuntary 
and  rather  irregular  performance,  in  token  of  delight.  There  is 
something  diverting  in  the  manifest  feebleness  of  the  child,  as  con- 

*  "  Annals  of  Natural  History,"  2d  Series  xviii.,  p.  29. 
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trasted  with  the  excessive  activity  displayed  ;  but  the  smile  on  the 
face  of  the  staid  observer  is  an  expression  which  began  to  be  prac- 
ticed in  his  own  case  in  just  such  circumstances  as  those  which  now 
occasion  him  mirth. 

Let  us  pass  now  to  the  opposite  experience,  resulting  from  the 
sensitive  nerve  system  which  belongs  to  our  race.     A  child  cries  far 
more  under  pain  than  any  other  young  creature  known  to  us.     And 
so  the  child  finds  more  than  daily  exercise  for  the  voice,  which  is 
afterward  to  prove  a  vehicle  of  expression  such  as  no  other  form  of 
life  possesses.      But  the  child's  expression  under  suffering  begins 
with  the  face,  and  only  passes  to  the  voice  when  the  sense  of  un- 
easiness increases  in  degree.     The  face  is  the  primar}^  vehicle  for 
the  expression  of  feeling.     Wherever  the  pain  be,  the  center  of  ex- 
pression is  the  countenance.     Whether  the  hurt  alight  on  the  foot, 
the  hand,  or  the  back,  the  communication  is  equally  with  the  nerve 
center,  in  close  proximity  with  the  face,  and  which  directly  acts  upon 
the  muscles  of  the  face.     The  process  which  then  takes  place  with- 
in that  nerve  center  we  can  not  observe,  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
interpreted  for  us  by  physiological  science.     But  whatever  the  pro- 
cess within  that  hidden  center  of  control,  we  are  familiar  with  the 
results.     The  muscles  of  the  face,  instead  of  remaining  in  repose, 
as  when  the  nerve  system  is  undisturbed,  are  all  set  into  motion. 
The  lower  muscles  of  the  face  are  relaxed  and  tell  their  own  tale — 
that  pain  is  the  disturbing  cause.     The   upper  muscles  are  con- 
tracted, leading  to  a  closing  movement  of  the  eyelids,  the  tear-sup- 
ply is  affected   by   the   contraction,   and   the  tear-drops  begin    to 
chase  each   other  down  an    outward  course,  instead   of  being  re- 
strained  to  a  gentler  and  slower  course  within  the  internal  canal. 
"The  waters  begin  to  flow, "   for  the  fountains  are  opened.     We 
incline  to  smile  at  the  thought,  if  not  at  the  sight  ;  yet  our  more 
mature  expressions  of  trouble  had  their  beginning  in  just  this  way. 
And  the  difference  of  mature  life,  accounting  for  the  smile  at  the 
ready  tears  of  infancy,  is  that  control  of  such  feeling  is  one  of  the  sim- 
pler exercises  of  daily  life — a  first  installment,  of  larger  and  grander 
results  of  self-control,  or,  if  you  choose  to  put  it  so,  those  who  are 
older  have   too   much  to  think   about  to  give  way  to  such  feeling. 
That   is  just  the  difference  :   the   infant   has   nothing  else   to   think 
about,  or,  more   properly  speaking,  has   nothing  to  think  about   at 
all.     Yet  we  need  to  remember  that  when  the  infirmity  of  old  age 
comes — that  is,  the  loss  of  nerve  and  muscular  power — the  difficulty 
of  controlling  these  tears  is  once  more  felt,  and  that  in  a  more  dis- 
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turbing  form,  just  because  there  Is  more  to  think  about,  and  a 
larger  range  of  feelings  to  play  on  a  nerve  system  not  so  easily 
held  in  tension  as  it  had  been.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  child,  as 
the  result  of  the  shock  which  pain  communicates  to  the  nerve 
center,  the  lower  muscles  are  relaxed,  the  tear-supply  is  compressed, 
and  the  child  takes  to  the  highest  and  last  resort  it  has  for  expres- 
sion of  its  trouble — crying  aloud  ;  for  Tennyson  is  correct  in  his 
analogy  taken  from  infant  life,  to  contribute  to  his  well-known 
poem  of  human  sorrow  :  ' 

'  But  what  am  I  ? 
An  infant  crying  in  the  night : 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light : 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

In  passing  now^  from  these  lower  phases  of  expression,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  notice  the  range  of  feeling,  rather  than  emotion  properly 
so-called,  which  they  embrace,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  indi- 
cate provision  for  what  is  to  appear  later  in  life.  What  you  see  in 
the  soft,  chubby  face  of  a  child,  smiles  and  tears,  is  just  as  much  as 
can  be  seen  at  that  stage  of  life,  with  such  development  of  the  face 
as  there  is,  and  such  development  as  there  is  of  all  that  lies  behind 
the  face,  brain,  and  mind.  For  we  may  say,  putting  the  contrast 
broadly,  that  the  infant  is  all  head  and  no  mind.  The  sensitive 
organism  is  there,  and  the  nerve  center,  liable  to  every  shock 
which  may  come  from  the  nerve  system,  and  the  muscles  are  there, 
liable  to  be  affected  by  any  such  shock.  I  also  admit  that  the  mind 
is  there,  but  it  is  waiting  upon  brain-development  as  a  prerequisite 
for  mental  development.  And  it  is  needful  to  remember  that  the 
brain  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  head  until  it  attains  its  full  size, 
which  it  does  about  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  Mental  develop- 
ment begins  when  personal  observation  begins,  and  it  takes  a  more 
formal  start  when  the  full  size  of  the  brain  admits  of  a  regular 
amount  of  work  being  done  from  day  to  day  bearing  upon  personal 
education.  Thus  in  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  infant's  head 
there  is  provision  for  a  larger  amount  of  expression  than  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  child  to  use.  There  are  possibilities  of  expression  lying 
there  which  as  yet  can  not  be  detected.  What  appears  represents 
the  two  extremes,  pleasure  and  pain — the  two  simplest  elements  of 
experience  belonging  to  animate  existence,  and  which  accordingly 
man  shares  with  the  lower  animals.  In  so  far,  then,  as  the  agree- 
able and  disagreeable  belong  to  the  whole  course  of  human  life  (and 

^  "  In  Memoriam,"  Stanza  liv. 
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we  know  how  large  a  place  they  fill  in  the  history  of  every  one), 
there  is  in  the  human  countenance  at  the  very  earliest  stages  of  life 
evidence  of  provision  for  their  expression.  If  these  do  not  appear 
so  much  in  later  days  as  they  do  in  earlier,  it  is  because  a  form  of 
control  comes  to  be  exercised  which  is  not  apparent  at  first.  The 
life  as  it  advances  enters  on  new  phases,  and  is  a  wider  and  richer 
life  than  childhood's  days  represent.  And  so  it  happens  that 
each  one  is  more  a  man  or  more  a  woman,  in  proportion  as  that 
early  stage  of  existence  is  transcended  and  the  person  shows  a  power 
to  govern  the  common  feelings  of  sentient  life. 

While,  however,  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  extremes  of  sentient 
experience^  their  forms  of  expression  do  not  mark  out  the  limits 
within  which  all  the  varieties  of  human  emotion  can  be  included. 
The  feelings  which  by  and  by  flow  in  upon  experience,  greatly 
complicating  it,  are  not  mere  phases  of  sentient  experience.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  many  forms  of  bodily  sensibility,  experienced 
only  as  bodily  life  advances  to  maturity.  The  infant  passing 
through  various  phases  of  comfort  and  of  discomfort  has  not  on 
that  account  even  the  faintest  anticipation  of  the  varied  forms  of 
pleasure  and  of  suffering  which  may  flow  in  upon  the  life  through 
the  instrumentality  of  bodily  sensibilities.  There  are  the  pleasures  of 
sight,  with  all  the  variety  of  feeling  coming  from  intermingling  of 
form  and  color,  light  and  shade,  size  and  proportion.  There  are  the 
pleasures  of  hearing,  with  all  the  intense  gratification  to  be  obtained 
from  the  complicated  musical  combinations  which  the  human  ear 
can  appreciate.  And  so  with  the  other  forms  of  sensibility.  And 
over  against  these  we  must  place  the  more  intense  forms  of  suffer- 
ing which,  though  they  do  not  find  a  place  in  the  experience  of  all, 
are  nevertheless  kinds  of  pain  to  which  the  singularly  sensitive 
organism  of  man  is  liable.  Taking  all  these,  we  may  say  that  the 
expression  of  the  pleasurable  and  the  painful  may  include  them  all. 

But  there  is  a  region  of  experience  quite  beyond  these  phases  of 
experience,  and  our  interest  concentrates  on  what  transcends  these. 
There  is  an  agreeable — and  also  a  disagreeable,  which  has  a  greatly 
wider  range — which  does  not  come  from  the  sensibilities  of  a  bodily 
system,  but  from  the  exercise  of  an  intelligent  nature.  In  this 
higher  and  wider  range  of  life  there  are  feelings  wl.ich  are  more 
than  feelings — which  we  more  properly  denominate  emotions. 
They  do  not,  indeed,  move  in  a  depth  altogether  beyond  the  range 
of  observation  ;  they  are  not  so  restricted  to  an  inner  circle  that 
there  is  no  stirring  of  the  body  without.     They  have  their  clearly 
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recognized  bodily  indications.  But  they  could  not  be  experienced, 
and  controlled,  and  utilized,  if  there  were  not  some  part  of  our  nature 
higher  than  the  body.  And  here  it  is  we  recognize  the  forms  of 
emotion,  which  are  on  the  one  side  the  grandest ,  on  the  other  the 
most  disturbing,  in  human  expression  as  in  human  history.  It  is 
where  mind  expresses  itself  in  the  countenance  that  we  have  the 
true  measure  of  the  capabilities  of  the  human  face.  There  we  see 
what  nerve  and  muscle  can  do,  aided  by  that  wonderful  luminous 
organ  set  in  the  midst  of  the  human  face,  turning  in  all  directions, 
reflecting  all  that  lies  before  it,  and  shining  with  a  luster  which 
does  not  come  from  the  sunlight.  The  eye  is  no  doubt  the  great 
central  power,  but  a  mere  eye  to  look  would  tell  but  little 
were  it  not  supported  by  those  muscular  aids  gathering  largely 
around  itself,  and  next  around  the  lower  parts  of  the  face.  Here  we 
see  a  double  use  of  a  single  contrivance.  Muscles  which  provide 
for  the  movement  of  the  eyeball  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  the 
expression  at  one  time  of  doubt,  or  fear,  or  grief  ;  at  another  time 
of  interest,  wonder,  or  delight.  Again,  taking  the  lower  parts  of  the 
face,  how  much  is  there  in  the  expression  of  the  mouth  !  Attend- 
ant on  the  large  number  of  muscles  concentrated  there,  we  find 
manifold  forms  of  expression.  Some  of  these  are  such  as  may, 
indeed,  be  connected  with  the  lower  forms  of  animal  passion,  and 
so  give  evidence  of  baser  elements  having  a  place  in  human  nature. 
But  far  removed  from  such  expressions,  there  are  others  appearing 
in  the  use  of  the  mouth  which  disclose  a  wide  and  elevated  range 
of  power.  We  may  find  there  at  once  an  expression  of  gentleness 
and  of  great  determination.  The  mouth  is  not  devoted  merely  to 
eating  and  drinking,  ministering  such  pleasure  as  the  palate  can 
give.  This  organ,  as  it  is  the  mouthpiece  for  all  that  comes  from 
the  deepest  nature  of  man,  and  can  find  utterance  in  words,  by  its 
constantly  changing  aspects  does  much  to  give  visible  expression 
to  the  emotions  swelling  within  the  breast.  Thus  contempt  of  all 
that  is  mean  mantles  itself  there  ;  and  courage  to  dare  and  to  en- 
dure all  that  duty  requires  finds  outward  symbolism  which  warns 
the  tempter  to  cease  from  his  endeavor. 

Now,  in  this  higher  and  wider  range  of  expression  we  still  find 
two  remote  extremes — for  there  is  a  twofold  in  all  that  belongs  to 
human  life — one  which  speaks  of  the  strength,  another  which  bears 
witness  to  the  weakness  ;  one  which  reveals  the  dignity,  another 
which  tells  the  of  baser  forms  of  emotion  which  may  arise  within. 
And  all  these  conflicting  modes  of  expression  are  so  definite  and  so 
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well  recognized  that  we  do  not  at  all  mistake  or  misinterpret  them. 
They  are  so  sharply  marked  and  so  familiar  that  men  can  readily 
imitate  the  expression  ;  and  even  the  mere  semblance  of  them  de- 
picted on  the  canvas,  or  lighting  up  the  face  of  the  man  who  would 
illustrate  their  nature,  is  enough  to  wake  within  observers  active 
sympathy  or  equally  active  dislike. 

In  the  study  of  this  subject  there  is  nothing  more  striking  than, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  near  resemblance  of  form  which  gives  expres- 
sion to  some  of  the  most  diverse  feelings  ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
wide  separation  in  the  form  of  expression  natural  in  other  cases.  In 
proportion  as  excitement  becomes  great  the  modes  of  expression 
are  assimilated.  When  the  contrast  is  between  a  calmer  emotion 
and  one  more  disturbing  the  difference  of  expression  is  great. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  admirably  illustrates  this  by  reference  to  two 
pictures  at  Bologna  ^ — the  St.  Cecilia  of  Raphael,  in  ecstasy,  and 
the  Murder  of  the  Innocents,  by  Guido  Reni.  In  the  one  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  music  is  represented  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  ;  in  the 
other,  mothers  bereaved  of  their  children  are  in  an  agony  of  despair. 
St.  Cecilia  hears  angelic  music  floating  softly  downward  from  the 
heavens  —the  face  is  upturned,  the  features  are  composed,  and  the 
mouth  is  just  a  little  relaxed,  in  quiet  expression  of  delight.  In 
the  other  picture  a  mother  is  on  her  knees,  her  dead  child  lies  be- 
fore her,  her  face  is  upturned,  and  her  eye  is  gazing  intently  toward 
heaven.  Two  most  diverse  forms  of  emotion  have  a  singular  ap- 
proximation in  expression.  The  truth  which  lies  there  is  a  revela- 
tion at  once  of  human  weakness  and  human  strength.  Whether  on 
the  height  of  ecstasy  or  in  the  depth  of  dismay,  the  human  soul  turns 
upward,  and  whether  in  joy  or  grief  still  expresses  itself  in  trust. 
What  is  grandest  on  the  face — most  pleasing  or  most  overawing 
— is  but  a  faint  index  of  what  is  grander  in  mind.  The  two  ex- 
tremes of  expression  possible  to  the  human  countenance  are  those 
of  intense  fcar^  when  self-control  is  at  its  lowest,  and  intense 
intellectual  interest  when  the  control  of  the  entire  nature  is  most 
marked. 

When  man  is  the  subject  of  FEAR  the  eyes  become  dilated,  all 
the  muscles  are  completely  relaxed,  and  the  open  mouth  tells  of  loss 
of  decision,  the  entire  powerlessness  which  is  the  measure  of  man's 
weakness,  and  makes  it  quite  uncertain  what  course  of  action  a  man 
may  adopt,  and  whether  he  will  not  completely  succumb. 

At   the  oppasite  extreme  from  this,  and  most  strikingly  illus 

*  "  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Expression,"  p.   154. 
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trative  of  all  the  best  features  of  the  countenance,  as  of  all  the  no- 
bler emotions  and  loftiest  powers  of  the  mind,  is  the  expression  of 
deep  vitcllcctual  ijttcrcst.  The  man  has  found  a"  theme  deserving 
contemplation  and  rewarding  it  ;  his  intellectual  power  is  braced 
tor  the  work  ;  all  his  finer  sensibilities  are  awakened  and  brought 
into  lively  exercise.  At  such  a  time  it  is  that  the  highest  possibili- 
ties of  the  face  are  seen;  the  eye  shines  with  intellectual  luster,  and 
no  light  of  baser  passion  ;  the  whole  face  is  under  control,  yet  ex- 
cited, suffused  with  some  share  of  that  brightness  belonging  to  the 
eye,  which  seems  the  center  of  life  ;  the  lips  are  closed  and  firm, 
though  not  compressed,  and  the  whole  countenance  bears  witness 
to  the  sway  of  active  intelligence,  when  fear  is  unknown  and  grief 
is  far  away,  and  the  whole  soul  feels  moved  by  a  view  of  higher 
things  which  the  senses  can  not  perceive. 

Only  occasionally  can  even  the  best  faces  give  full  expression  to 
what  is  grandest  in  human  life.  But  if  we  make  careful  reckoning 
of  what  is  best  in  thought  and  feeling,  what  is  noble  in  human  effort, 
what  is  grand  in  a  true  moral  courage,  facing  life's  trials  and  profit- 
ing by  them  all,  we  shall  find  that  the  countenance  bears  its  own 
witness  to  the  greater  things  of  an  invisible  life.  And  as  these  two 
things — inward  expression  and  outward  expression — are  naturally 
harmonized,  it  belongs  to  us  to  be  truthful  in  expression.  It  is  part 
of  our  duty  to  cherish  and  disclose  our  contempt  of  the  secretive  art 
akin  to  deception,  which  prizes  an  expressionless  face.  It  belongs 
to  every  one  who  has  genuine  trust  in  God,  who  rules  over  all,  and 
who  bids  us  walk  in  fellowship  with  himself,  to  move  through  the 
world  with  a  face  which  bears  living  testimony  to  the  power  of  a 
firm  faith,  spreading  calm  around,  and  of  a  clear  hope  prophesying 
better  things  to  come. 
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RECENT  ENGLISH  BOOKS. 

The  Duke  de  Pomar's  Novel.  ' — In  this  work  the  Duke  de  Pomar 
has  not  given  us  so  much  of  the  thinly-disguised  personal  element  which 
somewhat  disfigured  his  previous  novels.  His  sketches  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy (whose  names  could  be  easily  deciphered)  carried  consternation  into 
the  fashionable  district  of  Belgravia.  This  new  story  not  only  departs  from 
the  track  of  former  experiments,  but  is  valuable  as  showing  that  the  duke 
can  write  a  really  clever  and  entertaining  story  without  depending  upon  the 
adventitious  aid  of  personality.  The  heroine  of  "  A  Secret  Marriage"  is  a 
well  and  powerfully  drawn  character,  whose  sorrows  and  really  noble  quali- 
ties will  touch  the  heart  of  every  reader.  It  is  true  she  was  not  always  what 
she  should  be,  but  the  author  shows  the  strong  substratum  of  human  excel- 
lence beneath  much  that  the  world  condemned.  The  story  conveys  a  stronger 
impression  of  the  Duke  de  Pomar's  powers  as  a  novelist  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors. 

Ethics  and  tEsthetics  of  Modern  Poetry.'* — Mr.  Selkirk  is  a  com- 
paratively new  writer,  but  he  manifests  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  a  faculty  of  inde- 
pendent judgment  that  augur  well  for  his  future  as  a  critic.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  opinions  put  forth  in  this  volume  will  be  traversed  by  many  who 
have  thought  as  deeply  as  the  author  upon  the  developments  of  modern 
poetry.  But  what  we  like  in  Mr.  Selkirk  is  that  his  criticisms  are  no  parrot- 
like echo  of  the  deliverances  of  other  writers.  He  says  some  noticeable 
things  about  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  others — and 
these  will  not  always  be  palatable  to  readers  who  have  their  favorite  poet 
and  refuse  to  see  any  flaw  or  defect  in  any  thing  that  he  has  written.  Mr. 
Selkirk  discusses  modern  poetry  as  affected,  moulded,  or  qualified  by  skepti- 
cism, modern  creeds,  mysticism,  culture,  art,  and  morals,  etc.,  and  he  hns  a 

'  "  A  Secret  Marriage  and  its  Consequences."  By  the  author  of  "  The  Honey- 
moon," "  Fashion  and  Passion,"  etc.     Chapman  &  Hall. 

'  "  Ethics  and  /Esthetics  of  Modern  Poetry."  By  G.  B.  Selkirk.  London  : 
Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
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chapter  upon  the  correlation  of  the  rehgious  and  poetical  instincts.  Whether 
agreeing  or  disagreeing  with  the  author,  the  reader  may  certainly  peruse  his 
work  with  both  pleasure  and  profit. 

Nicoll's  Poems  :  Napier's  Folk-LoreJ — We  have  here  two  most  en- 
tertaining volumes.  There  is  little  need  at  this  day  to  enlarge  upon  the  mer- 
its of  the  young  Scotch  poet,  Robert  Nicoll.  Charles  Kingsley  thought  he 
attaineci  a  mastery  over  English,  a  simplicity  and  a  quiet,  which  Burns  never 
did ;  and  indeed  there  are  beauties  in  his  poems  which  well  entide  him  to  be 
regarded  as  the  worthy  successor  of  the  greatest  of  Scotch  lyric  poets.  In 
some  of  his  efforts  he  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  his  master.  The  touching 
story  of  Nicoll's  life  is  here  related  at  length.  Folk-lore  is  a  wide  term,  some- 
times including  the  irresponsible  chatter  of  old  wives;  but  when  properly  un- 
derstood it  is  as  valuable  in  its  way  as  veritable  history,  throwing  a  strong  light 
upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  nations  and  peoples.  Mr.  Napier's  volume 
is  composed  of  the  best  kind  of  folk-lore,  dealing  with  superstitious  beliefs 
prevalent  in  the  west  of  Scotland  upon  such  topics  as  birth  and  childhood, 
marriage,  death,  witchcraft,  second  sight,  divining,  etc.  The  book  is  full  of 
interest 

Lord  Teignmouth's  Reminiscences.^ — These  autobiographical  and 
other  records  extend  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
Lord  Teignmouth,  who  still  lives,  was  bom  at  Calcutta  in  January,  1796,  but 
at  two  years  of  age  quitted  India.  In  England  the  author  had  as  school- 
fellows Wilberforce,  Stephen,  and  others.  He  afterward  went  to  Cambridge, 
and  interesting  sketches  are  furnished  of  the  life  at  that  university.  He  sub- 
sequently traveled  a  good  deal.  Later  on  he  was  thrown  into  the  society  of 
most  of  the  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  and  the  reader  will  find  here  many 
interesting  reminiscences  of  men  who  have  occupied  a  prominent  position  in 
politics,  letters,  and  society.  Of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  assaults  upon  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Lord  Teignmouth  remarks  :  "  The  hostility  which  Peel  encoun- 
tered found  full  vent  in  the  memorable  philippics  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  seems 
to  have  justified  by  his  rancor  his  inheritance  of  one  of  the  least  amiable 
characteristics  of  the  ancient  race  in  his  descent  from  which  he  glories;  and 
it  was  precisely  the  predominant  foible  in  his  victim's  temperament  which 
afforded  a  mark  for  one  so  dexterous  in  the  use  of  his  weapons."  Of  Mr. 
Gladstone  he  says  that,  "  though  his  views  might  be  distasteful  or  unintelli- 
gible to  many  of  his  hearers,  his  integrity  was  never  questioned.  The  fixed 
attention  of  the  House  was  due  not  only  to  his  transcendent  eloquence,  but 

'  "  Poems  and  Lyrics  by  Robert  Nicoll."  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. — "  Folk- 
Lore."     By  James  Napier,  F.R.S.E.,  etc.     Paisley:  Alex.  Gardner. 

'  "  Reminiscences  of  Many  Years."  By  Lord  Teignmouth.  Edinburgh  :  David 
Douglas. 
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to  the  occasional  difficulty  of  disentangling  his  meaning."  We  have  not 
space  to  quote  further  from  the  author's  entertaining  pages.  Lord  Teign- 
mouth,  as  the  Hon.  Charles  John  Shore,  was  educated  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1816,  and  received  that  of 
LL.D.  in  1835.  In  1834  he  had  been  created  honorary  D.C.L.  of  Oxford. 
He  represented  the  borough  of  Marylebone  from  1838  to  1841,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  the  first  lord,  in  the  peerage  in  1834.  His  present  auto- 
biographical work,  it  may  naturally  be  expected,  will  be  received  with  a  good 
deal  of  popular  favor.  It  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  side  lights  upon 
history  and  upon  individual  character. 

Essays  in  Romance.  1 — We  have  few  essayists  worthy  of  the  name,  and 
since  the  death  of  "  Christopher  North  "  and  Lord  Lytton  there  is  no  one  to 
compare  in  certain  aspects  with  "  Shirley" — or,  as  he  now  puts  his  name  to 
the  present  volume,  Mr.  John  Skelton.  We  have  political  writers  and  pam- 
phleteers in  abundance,  but  in  "  Shirley"  there  is  that  beautiful,  poetic 
touch  which  belonged  more  to  a  past  age  and  seems  to  be  dying  out 
among  us.  For  illustration  of  our  meaning,  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  first 
essay  in,  or  prelude  to,  this  volume,  entitled  "A  Word  for  Winter."  He  will 
there  discover  what  a  passionate  admiration  "  Shirley"  has  .for  Nature,  as 
well  as  perceive  that  he  has  a  strong  power  in  depicting  her  moods.  He  will 
also  find  this  same  love  of  Nature,  as  well  as  a  keen,  active  human  sympathy, 
displayed  in  the  exquisite  series  of  poems  given  under  the  title  of  "  Leaves 
from  the  Sketch-Book  of  Philip  Evergreen,  Painter."  The  other  sketches 
partake  of  the  nature  of  stories,  and  all  are  well  worth  reading.  This  is  a 
work  to  be  singled  out  of  the  mass  of  contemporary  literature. 

The  First  Violin.^ — This  story,  which  has  been  appearing  in  the  pages 
of  Temple  Bar,  is  by  an  anonymous  author.  Internal  evidence  shows  the 
writer  to  be  a  woman,  and  she  has  certainly  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of  her 
work.  The  writer  is  a  distinct  accession  to  the  ranks  of  our  novelists,  and 
betrays  no  ordinary  powers.  The  scene  is  laid  partly  in  England  and  partly 
in  Germany,  and  the  local  coloring  in  each  case  is  faithful  and  exact. 
"  The  First  Violin"  is  a  member  of  a  noble  German  house,  who  has  taken 
upon  himself  expatriation  and  disgrace  to  save  another.  He  accepts  a  posi- 
tion in  an  orchestra  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  story,  and  there  are  some 
tender  love  passages  between  him  and  one  Miss  May  Wedderburn,  a  beauti- 
ful English  girl,  whom  Fortune  throws  across  his  path.  We  shall  not  reveal 
more  of  the  plot,  but  the  novel  is  one  which,  as  a  whole,  justifies  the  highest 
expectations  as  to  the  future  of  the  author. 

'  "  Essays  in  Romance,  and  Studies  from   Life."      By  John  Skelton,   author   of 
"  The  Impeachment  of  Mary  Stuart,"  etc.     William  Blackwood  &  Sons. 
'  "  The  First  Violin."     A  Novel.     Richard  Bcntlcy  &  Sons. 
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Mr.  Black's  New  Novel.' — Admirers  of  Mr.  Black  will  find  this  new 
story  equal  to  his  best  work.  Without  being  a  strikingly  original  or  profound 
writer,  the  author  of  "  A  Princess  of  Thule"  has  many  qualities  which  fully 
account  for  his  popularity.  His  power  of  describing  natural  scenery,  the 
poetry  which  breathes  in  his  most  eloquent  scenes,  and  his  singular  success  in 
always  conceiving  at  least  one  or  two  characters  which  shall  thoroughly  in- 
terest his  readers,  raise  his  works  above  the  common  level  of  story-writers. 
All  these  qualities  are  present  in  "  Macleod  of  Dare."  In  vivid  touches  Mr. 
Black  depicts  the  magnificent  scenery  off  the  shores  of  Mull,  and  this  is 
supplemented  by  striking  delineations  of  rich  Atlantic  sunsets,  a  snow-storm 
in  the  Highlands,  and  a  terrible  storm  at  sea.  With  regard  to  the  characters, 
however,  those  which  appear  to  us  most  successfully  drawn  are  the  subordi- 
nate ones.  Lady  Macleod,  the  father  of  Sir  Keith  (the  hero  of  the  story), 
and  Carry  White,  the  sister  of  the  heroine,  Miss  Gertrude  White,  are  more 
natural  than  their  more  prominent  relatives.  We  think  also  that  Mr.  Black's 
treatment  of  the  heroine  is  somewhat  contradictory.  No  one  would  imagine 
early  in  the  story,  much  as  Miss  White  is  enamoured  of  her  profession  of  the 
stage,  that  she  would  win  and  accept  the  heart  of  Macleod  in  all  apparent 
good  faith,  and  then  prove  the  perfectly  heartless  and  consummate  flirt  she 
develops  into  at  a  later  stage.  Macleod  himself  is  a  fine  manly  fellow.  A 
terrible  catastrophe  swallows  up  both  hero  and  heroine,  and  the  novel  closes 
somewhat  abruptly.  There  is  lack  of  proper  welding  together  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  novel,  and  some  characters — such  as  that  of  Mr.  Lemuel — 
appear  to  be  rather  forced  upon  the  stage,  and  to  be  as  suddenly  dropped  as 
they  are  introduced.  But  the  novel  has  many  powerful  passages,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  as  great  a  favorite  as  the  remarkably  success- 
ful novels  which  preceded  it  from  the  same  hand. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Lang's  "  Cyprus."  ^ — Mr.  Lang  was  well  qualified  to 
write  this  work  upon  Cyprus,  its  history,  its  present  resources,  and  future 
prospects.  Not  only  was  he  for  some  time  British  Consul  in  the  island,  but 
he  has  also  filled  the  position  of  manager  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  at 
Lamica,  into  which  all  the  customs,  salt  and  excise  revenues  were  paid. 
The  bank,  in  fact,  did  all  the  financial  business  of  the  government,  and  this 
gave  Mr.  Lang  abundant  opportunity  for  studying  the  questions  of  taxation 
and  administration.  Moreover,  his  antiquarian  researches  and  farming 
occupations  brought  him  into  contact  with  the  peasants  of  Cyprus,  whose 
condition,  character,  and  grievances  he  has  closely  studied.  The  result  of 
his  investigations  and  observations  is  a  strong  approval  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 

'  "Macleod  of  Dare."  By  William  Black,  author  of  "Madcap  Violet,"  etc. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

2  "Cyprus."  By  R.  Hanailton  Lang,  late  H.M.  Consul  for  the  Island.  Mac- 
millan &  Co. 
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policy  in  this  latest  acquisition  to  the  dominions  of  the  British  Empire.  Mr. 
Lang  looks  with  confidence  to  the  future  of  Cyprus.  It  needs  no  prophet,  he 
thinks,  to  foresee  the  future  prosperity  and  enviable  happiness  of  both  the 
Mohammedan  and  Christian  populations.  This  work  is  admirably  gotten 
up,  and  is  embellished  with  a  series  of  excellent  maps.  It  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  enjoy  considerable  popularity. 

Land  Ahead.' — In  the  present  novel,  Mr.  Courteney  Grant  has  surpassed 
all  his  previous  stories.  There  is  enough  in  it  to  furnish  half  a  dozen  ordi- 
nary fictions.  The  tone  is  elevated  and  refined,  and  it  is  long  since  we  came 
across  a  story  which  has  interested  us  so  much.  And  yet  in  some  senses  the 
burden  of  the  book  is  a  sad  one.  The  heroine,  Margaret  Hoffman,  starts  life 
with  the  noblest  ideals  before  her,  and  meeting  in  a  very  unconventional 
manner  with  one  Valentin  von  Broderode,  she  sees  in  him  almost  the  per- 
fection of  humanity,  and  it  is  not  long  before  she  is  desperately  in  love  with 
him.  If  Valentin  is  not  all  that  her  fancy  paints  him,  he  is  yet  far  superior 
to  the  ordinary  mass  of  humanity.  Partly  through  his  own  carelessness,  how- 
ever, Margaret  (whose  deep  passion  he  as  warmly  returns)  is  allowed  to  slip 
through  his  hands  and  become  the  bride  of  a  much  lower  being,  Sir  Dudley 
Vane.  We  can  not  trace  the  plot,  but  Margaret  finds  her  ideals  shattered, 
and  ultimately  discovers  happiness  where  she  had  at  first  never  thought  of 
looking* for  it.  Mr.  Courteney  Grant  writes  in  a  style  far  beyond  that  of  the 
average  novelist.  He  not  only  has  admirable  powers  of  description,  but 
knows  how  to  touch  the  deep  chords  of  human  passion. 

Mr.  Vivian's  Tour  in  America.'^ — Last  year  Mr.  Vivian,  an  English  M.P., 
and  his  wife,  accompanied  by  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh  and  Mrs.  Childers, 
traveled  in  North  America,  taking  in  their  tour  Quebec,  Saratoga,  New 
York,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  the  Nevada  silver  mines,  St. 
Louis,  Washington,  etc.  Mr.  Vivian  made  notes  of  this  tour,  and  they 
are  now  published  for  a  philanthropic  object  in  connection  with  the  town 
of  Swansea.  The  author  makes  no  pretensions  to  literary  excellence,  nor 
does  he  promise  much  in  the  way  of  adventure ;  but  this  modesty  makes  us 
enjoy  the  substance  of  liis  work  all  the  more.  Mr.  Vivian  writes  an  easy  and 
agreeable  style,  has  evidently  a  very  observant  eye,  and  his  work  contains 
many  passages  of  economic  and  social  value  as  regards  the  United  States. 
As  a  European,  of  course  he  has  something  to  say  against  America  and  the 
Americans,  but  on  the  whole  he  is  exceedingly  fair  and  just.  He  has  at  any 
rate  written  a  very  interesting  record  of  a  journey  of  nearly  seventeen  thou- 
sand miles. 

'  "  Land  Ahead."  A  Novel.  By  Courteney- Grant,  author  of  "  Little  Lady  Lor- 
raine," etc.     Chapman  &  Hall. 

"  "  Notes  of  a  Tour  in  America."  By  11.  Hussey  Vivian,  M.P.,  F.G.S.  Kdward 
Stanford. 
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The  Annual  Register.' — To  the  statesman,  the  author,  the  journalist, 
and  indeed  to  all  classes,  this  publication  is  indispensable.  It  has  now  been 
published  considerably  upward  of  one  hundred  years,  and,  as  may  be  readily 
imagined,  has  improved  much  during  its  long  career.  In  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Rivingtons  it  seems  almost  to  have  attained  perfection.  We  here 
obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  English  history  for  the  year  1877;  foreign 
history;  remarkable  trials ;  public  documents  and  state  papers;  while  there 
is  also  a  chronicle  of  extraordinary  occurrences,  an  obituary  of  eminent  per- 
sons (from  which  no  deceased  individual  of  note  is  absent),  and  a  retrospect 
of  literature,  art,  and  science.  Perhaps  the  only  section  in  which  the  survey 
seems  to  us  scarcely  full  and  complete  enough  is  that  of  literature.  But  this 
volume  furnishes  us  with  an  example  and  an  undertaking  of  great  importance 
well  and  carefully  executed.  As  a  work  of  reference  it  has  scarcely  an  equal, 
and  it  is  an  excellent  embodiment  of  the  phrase  mttltum  in  parvo. 

Mr.  Payn's  New  Novel.^ — Mr.  Payn  has  rarely,  if  ever,  done  better 
work  than  is  to  be  found  here.  He  has  obtained  a  thorough  grasp  of  his 
characters,  and  such  unconventional  heroes  as  Richard  Talbot  are  not  often 
to  be  met  with.  The  author  demonstrates  that  the  real  secret  of  the  novelist's 
art  lies  in  faithfully  reproducing  humanity  under  whatever  guises  it  may  be 
found.  In  some  hands  the  subject  of  the  present  story  would  have  proved  an 
embarrassing  one,  but  Mr.  Payn  has  successfully  surmounted  the  difficulties 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  produced  a  thoroughly  readable  and  enter- 
taining work.  Lucy  Lindon,  his  heroine,  is  also  an  obvious  study  from 
nature,  while  the  minor  characters  of  the  novel  are  very  carefully  elaborated. 
Pathetic  passages  and  passages  containing  not  a  little  humor — a  very  desira- 
ble quality  in  a  story-teller — are  to  be  found  in  the  work. 

John  Smith.' — Under  this  singular  title,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Cradock  has  con- 
structed a  very  interesting  story.  There  is  a  mystery  attaching  to  the  hero 
to  whom  she  gives  so  thoroughly  English  a  name,  which  we  shall  not  reveal. 
It  is  carefully  preserved  till  the  proper  moment  arrives  for  making  it  known, 
and  then — as  is  the  case  with  all  mysteries — the  reader  wonders  why  he 
never  /thought  of  so  simple  a  solution  before.  Mrs.  Cradock  does  not  aim  at 
an  ambitious  style,  but  writes  her  narrative  straightforwardly  and  unaffect- 
edly. Her  studies  of  female  character  are  exceedingly  good,  and  Mary  John- 
stone is  a  truly  lovable  heroine.  There  is  evidence  in  this  work  that  the 
author  could  successfully  elaborate  a  story  of  far  greater  scope  and  preten- 
sions. 

'  "  The  Annual  Register  :  A  Review  of  Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad,  for 
the  year  1877."     London:   Rivingtons, 

"^  "  Less  Black  than  We're  Painted."  By  James  Payn,  author  of  "  Lost  Sir  Mas- 
singberd,"  etc.     Chatto  &  Wiadus. 
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The  Dramatic  Works  of  Lessing.' — Within  the  last  year  or  two  a  very 
conspicuous  interest  has  been  created  in  England  in  Lessing  and  his  works. 
We  have  not  only  had  Mr.  Simes'  carefully  prepared  Life  of  the  great  Ger- 
man poet,  but  Miss  Helen  Zimmern  has  also  devoted  herself  to  the  task  of 
demonstrating  Lessing's  claims  upon  us.  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sons  now,  perhaps, 
render  us  the  best  service  of  all  by  issuing  a  translation  of  Lessing's  dramatic 
works.  It  appears  to  be  faithfully  and  spiritedly  executed,  and  the  edition  is 
preceded  by  a  short  memoir  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Zimmern.  The  first  vol- 
ume includes  the  tragedies,  "  Miss  Sara  Sampson,"  "  Philotas,"  "  Emilia 
Galotti,"  and  "  Nathan  the  Wise."  The  second  volume  presents  us  with  the 
comedies,  viz.,  "  Damon  ;  or.  True  Friendship  ;"  "  The  Young  Scholar ;"  "  The 
Old  Maid;"  "The  Woman-Hater;"  "The  Jews;"  "The  Freethinker;"  "The 
Treasure ;"  and  "  Minna  von  Bamhelm."  Five  of  these  comedies  are  now 
given  to  the  English  public  for  the  first  time.  Of  the  tragedies,  "  Miss  Sara 
Sampson"  and  *'  Philotas"  also  now  appear  for  the  first  time  in  an  English 
dress.  For  a  very  small  sum  any  reader  may  now  obtain  the  works  of  one 
whom  Heine  described  as  the  best  and  greatest  German  since  Luther. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute's  Historical  Essays.^ — Lord  Bute  is  one  of  the 
few  English  noblemen  whose  recreations  are  of  an  intellectual  type.  We  have 
here  two  monographs,  each  in  its  way  admirable,  and  both  demonstrating  the 
closeness  of  his  lordship's  historical  studies.  The  sketch  devoted  to  "  The 
Burning  of  the  Barns  of  Ayr"  shows  that  the  author  has  studied  all  the 
authorities  bearing  upon  his  subject,  and  he  is  able  to  correct  several  preva- 
lent errors.  The  pamphlet  was  originally  delivered  as  a  lecture  early  this 
year,  in  the  town  of  Ayr.  Sir  WiUiara  Wallace  is  an  attractive  subject  either 
for  the  lecturer  or  the  historian.  The  Marquis,  having  delivered  a  lecture 
upon  the  early  days  of  this  great  and  noble  patriot  at  Paisley,  has  now  thrown 
it  into  the  form  of  a  treatise,  and  issued  it  to  the  public.  It  is  well  worth 
reading,  and  imparts  information  which  will  be  new  to  many  readers. 

The  Return  of  the  Native.^ — After  "  George  Eliot,"  Mr.  Blackmore 
and  Mr.  Hardy  are  the  finest  of  living  novelists ;  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  will  ever  be  as  popular  as  some  others  who  could  be  named.  Mr, 
Hardy,  who  is  some  ten  years  younger  than  Mr.  Blackmore  I  believe,  has  a 
great  future  before  him.  In  his  treatment  of  the  characters  of  every-day  life 
there  are  points  which  are  suggestive  even  of  the  manner  of  Shakespeare, 

'  "The  Dramatic  Works  of  G.  E.  Lessing."  Translated  from  the  German.  Ed- 
ited by  Ernest  Bell,  M.A.  With  a  short  Memoir  by  Helen  Zimmern.  London  : 
George  Bell  &  Sons. 

*  "The  Burning  of  the  Barns  of  Ayr;"  and  "The  Early  Days  of  Sir  William 
Wallace."      By  John,  Marquess  of  Bute,  K.T.      Paisley  :   Alex.  Gardner. 

2  "The  Return  of  the  Native."  By  Thomas  Hardy,  author  of  "  Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd,"  etc.     London  :  Sn>ith,  Elder  &  Co. 
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though  in  all  larger  aspects,  of  course,  the  genius  of  the  mighty  dramatic  poet 
places  him  beyond  comparison  with  Mr.  Hardy  and  all  other  writers.  But 
the  author  of  "  The  Return  of  the  Native"  shows  that  grand  impartiality  in 
the  delineation  of  character  which  is  the  attribute  of  our  best  dramatists.  The 
present  story  has  no  one  person  in  it  beyond  the  bucolic  rank  of  life,  yet  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  extreme  vividness  with  which  the  minutest 
shades  of  individual  character  are  realized.  Then,  too,  the  descriptions  of 
Wessex  scenery  are  most  graphic  and  spirited.  As  regards  plot,  Mr.  Hardy 
shows  how  deep  may  be  the  tragedy  which  is  being  enacted  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  most  commonplace  lives.  Altogether,  "  The  Return  of  the 
Native"  is  one  of  the  most  uncommon  novels  which  have  been  published  for 
a  long  period,  and  it  is  full  of  genius. 

The  Works  of  Alexander  Wilson.' — This  is  another  of  the  reprints 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  notice.  Every  one  will  welcome  such  a  repro- 
duction of  the  works,  in  prose  and  verse,  of  Alexander  Wilson,  the  ornitholo- 
gist of  America.  The  task  of  editing  has  been  committed  to  the  Rev.  A. 
B.  Grosart,  well  known  for  his  labors  in  this  direction  in  English  literature. 
Mr.  Grosart  has  written  a  memorial  notice  of  Wilson,  furnished  a  series  of 
notes,  and  altogether  done  his  work  with  his  accustomed  carefulness  and  suc- 
cess. Wilson  has  a  double  claim  upon  us — as  a  poet  and  as  an  ornithologist. 
In  the  former  capacity  he  has  written  strains  charged  with  a  true  and  strong 
emotion,  and  yet  withal  he  has  a  genuine  vein  of  wit.  We  now  know  more 
than  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  know  of  the  man  who  extracted  the  ad- 
miration of  Michelet  and  Audubon,  and  whose  character  was  as  simple  as  his 
intellectual  talents  were  great. 

Canon  Mozley's  Essays.'^ — The  writer  of  these  essays  possessed  sterling 
abilities  and  extensive  erudition ;  yet  it  is  only  of  recent  years  that  his  great 
merits  as  a  thinker  and  writer  have  met  with  their  due  recognition.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  amongst  the  first  to  perceive  the  author's  powers  and  his  pro- 
found knowledge.  Canon  Mozley  was  born  at  Gainsborough,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, in  the  year  1813.  At  thirteen  he  was  able  to  translate  most  creditably 
from  Homer.  At  seventeen  he  entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  where  his 
mind  was  considerably  influenced  by  Harrell  Froude,  Dr.  Pusey,  and  John 
Henry  Newman.  His  first  original  paper,  on  "  Palgrave's  Truths  and 
Fictions  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  was  published  in  the  British  Critic  iox  October, 
1838.  Shortly  after  taking  his  degree  at  Oxford,  he  obtained  the  Chancellor's 
prize  for  an  English  essay  on  the  "  Influence  of  Ancient  Oracles  on  Public 

'  "  The  Verse  and  Miscellaneous  Prose  of  Alexander  Wilson."  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  LL.D.     Paisley:  Alex.  Gardner. 

"^  "  Essays  Historical  and  Theological."  By  J.  B.  Mozley,  D.D.,  late  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  etc.     London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge  :  Rivingtons. 
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nnd  Private  Life."  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  Magdalen  in  1840,  where  he 
resided  until  1856,  when  on  his  marriage  he  accepted  the  living  of  Old  Shore- 
ham.  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  act  of  patronage  was  to  present  Dr.  Mozley  to  a 
canonry  of  Worcester  in  1869.  Two  years  afterward,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  same  distinguished  statesman,  he  was  made  Regius  Professor  of  Divin- 
ity in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Canon  Mozley  died  on  the  4th  of  January, 
1878,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  One  who  knew  him  at  Oxford  writes 
that  they  found  they  had  amongst  them  a  man  who  could  handle  deep  moral 
and  religious  themes  with  the  steady  eye  and  large  grasp  of  Butler,  and  with 
a  richness  of  imaginative  illustration  to  which  Butler  could  lay  no  claim. 
These  essays  fully  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this.  The  topics  are — Lord 
Strafford,  Archbishop  Laud,  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  Luther,  Dr.  Arnold,  Blanco 
White,  the  Book  of  Job,  Maurice's  theological  essays,  and  papers  upon  theo- 
logical questions.  That  Dr.  Mozley  can  be  a  fearless  critic  is  proved  by  the 
essay  on  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  while  his  articles  upon  Laud,  Luther,  and  others 
testify  to  the  breadth  and  versatility  of  his  mind.  These  essays  possess  a 
strength,  solidity,  and  eloquence  to  which  few  collections  of  similar  composi- 
tions can  lay  claim.  Though  different  in  style,  they  are  as  admirable  in  their 
way  as  those  which  first  made  Macaulay's  name  famous. 

Sonnets  OF  Michael  Angeloand  Campanella.' — Mr.  Symonds  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  all  readers  for  this  undertaking.  Something  has  of 
course  been  done  in  the  way  of  translating  Michael  Angelo's  sonnets  before; 
but  Mr.  Symonds  here  takes  up  these  sonnets  earnestly,  and  tells  readers  un- 
acquainted with  the  great  artist-poet  much  that  they  will  be  grateful  for  in 
his  introduction  and  notes.  Besides  this  service,  he  also  introduces  us  to 
another  name  in  Italian  literature  not  sufficiently  known  in  England,  that  of 
Campanella.     Mr.  Symonds  is  a  critic  with  a  touch  of  true  sympathy  in  him. 

Count  Moltke's  Letters.^ — The  title  of  this  work  is  somewhat  disap- 
pointing. The  letters  of  which  it  is  composed  were  written  by  Count 
Moltke  many  years  ago,  when  he  attended  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  at 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  They  are  the  experiences  of  a 
very  shrewd  observer,  and  some  of  them,  wherein  he  sketches  the  present 
and  former  capital  of  Russia,  are  very  interesting.  An  excellent  little  memoir 
of  the  great  German  strategist  precedes  the  letters. 

London. 

'"The  Sonnets  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti  and  Tommaso  Campanella." 
By  John  Addington  Symonds.     Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

"  "Field-Marshal  Count  Moltke's  Letters  from  Russia."  Translated  by  Robina 
Napier.     C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co. 
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The  exceptional  position  occupied  by  M.  Jules  Simon  for  so  long  a 
period  in  the  world  of  philosophy  and  letters  gives  an  added  charm  to  the 
volumes  in  which  he  recites  the  history  of  the  Government  of  M.  Thiers, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  of  his  own  latest  political  campaign.  M.  Simon 
is  not  only  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  French  orators,  he  has  not  only  in 
marked  degree  what  our  lively  friends  call  the  "  gift  of  the  tribune,"  but  he 
also  writes  well.  He  avoids  as  if  with  care  the  theatrical  and  lachrymose 
style  adopted  by  Jules  Favre  in  touching  upon  the  disasters  which  lately  be- 
fell the  country.  One  instinctively  feels  that  he  is  occupied,  as  was  his 
great  chief  up  to  the  latest  moment  of  his  phenomenal  career,  in  rebuild- 
ing rather  than  in  weeping  among  the  ruins.  A  healthy  breeze  of  liberal- 
ism blows  through  the  lucid  narrative,  in  which  M.  Simon  conducts  the 
reader  from  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  at  Bordeaux  up  to  the  mo- 
ment when  Thiers  felt  himself  compelled  to  step  down  from  the  place  of 
power.  The  philosopher  and  statesman  did  not  know  how  to  temporize. 
He  called  things  by  their  right  names,  and  because,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1873,  he  said  that  France  owed  the  liberation  of  its  territory  and  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Republic  to  M.  Thiers,  the  Right  called  for  his  head.  Jules 
Simon  would  willingly  have  made  a  greater  sacrifice  than  that  of  a  min- 
ister's portfolio  for  M.  Thiers.  The  young  old  man  and  the  old  young 
man  were  passionately  attached  to  each  other.  M.  Thiers  wrote  to  Simon 
a  few  days  after  the  latter's  retirement  as  follows  :  *'  In  my  eyes  you  are 
the  capable  man  par  excellence^  and  only  the  force  of  the  angry  passions 
of  our  time  could  make  one  dream  of  doing  without  you."  M.  Simon 
prints  this  affectionate  testimonial  in  his  book,  and  he  is  justifiable  in 
doing  so.  To-day  the  judgment  of  M.  Thiers  with  regard  to  the  best 
qualified  to  serve  the  Republic  is  accepted  as  infallible. 

The  work  begins  with  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  and  the  preliminary 
chapters,  three  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  sombre  episode  of  the  Com- 
mune, are  as  interesting  as  a  romance.  The  student  will  find  here  many 
facts  which  will  enable  him  to  see  the  Communal  insurrection  from  a  new 
point  of  view.  As  for  portraits  of  M.  Thiers,  they  abound.  No  man 
could  have  done  them  better,  and  few,  if  any,  could  have  contributed  so 
many  different  points  of  view.  The  character  of  the  illustrious  president 
was  most  singular.  At  times  it  was  full  of  sweetness  and  light,  and  the 
man  seemed  to  move  under  the  influence  of  a  fine  inspiration  ;  ^  at  others 
it  was  cribbed,  abounding  in  intrigue,  and  on  all  occasions  it  showed  won- 

^  "  Le  Gouvernement  de  M.  Thiers  (8  Fevrier,  1871—24  Mai,  1873)."    Par  M.  Jules 
Simon.     2  vols,  in  8vo.     Paris  :  Calmann  Levy.     1878. 
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derful  sense  of  detail.  During  the  occupation  Thiers  was  more  keenly 
alive  than  any  one  else  in  France  to  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  and  M. 
Simon  tells  us  that  the  smallest  incident  frequently  assumed  in  the  eyes  of 
the  chief  an  importance  which  not  even  the  most  cautious  of  his  sub- 
alterns would  have  thought  of  attributing  to  it.  Simon  willingly  admits 
that  Thiers  was  conscious  of  his  power  and  gloried  in  the  exercise  of  it, 
and  he  has  no  words  of  condemnation  harsh  enough  for  the  intolerant  and 
shortsighted  majority  which  drove  out  of  his  position  the  only  man  who 
at  the  time  was  capable  of  filling  it.  Somewhere  in  one  of  the  volumes 
the  author  speaks  of  Thiers  as  having  been  charged  in  these  troublous  days 
"  to  negotiate  and  to  reign  ;"  and  he  did  both  splendidly,  until  the  revolt 
of  ignorance  came. 

The  situation  of  M.  Thiers  before  the  coalized  parties  who  had  over- 
turned his  government,  from  his  downfall  until  his  death,  is  the  subject  of 
the  last  and  best  chapters  in  this  remarkable  work.  The  influence  of  the 
example  of  the  "  old  monarchist  turned  republican,"  and  the  unselfish 
manner  in  which  he  lavished  the  riches  of  his  experience  in  endeavoring 
to  keep  the  country  right,  even  after  he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  "  nego- 
tiate and  reign,"  are  brought  forth  with  exquisite  skill.  M.  Simon  could 
not  have  written  these  volumes  unless  he  had  walked  hand  in  hand  with 
Thiers,  unless  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  laborious  coadjutors  in  the 
colossal  labor  of  laying  the  Republic's  corner-stone.  One  of  the  crowning 
glories  of  his  reputatiofi  will  be  that  he  fought  and  fell  side  by  side  with 
the  ablest  Frenchman  of  his  time. 

The  death  of  M.  de  Lomenie,  the  eminent  Academician,  is  so  recent 
that  the  publication  of  his  incomplete  work  on  **  The  Mirabeaus"  '  is 
hardly  necessary  to  revive  the  memory  of  his  fame,  but  it  is  a  favor  con- 
ferred upon  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  the  men  and  manners 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Before  writing  the  history  of  the  great  Mira- 
beau,  whose  name  is  immortal,  M.  de  Lomenie  had  made  careful  studies 
of  other  members  of  his  family  who  were  renowned  before  the  days  of 
'89.  In  the  two  volumes  which  Dentu  has  just  sent  forth  we  have  the 
result  of  these  observations.  The  brilliancy  of  the  diction  and  the  hun- 
dred evidences  of  great  research  displayed  in  these  curious  books  can 
only  add  to  the  general  regret  that  M.  de  Lomenie  should  have  had  his 
work  cut  short  in  the  flower  of  his  age  by  cruel  disease. 

The  long-promised  tomes  in  which  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  whose  justly- 
won  execration  as  a  politician  need  not  obscure  his  reputation  as  an  acute 
and  accomplished  man  of  letters,  have  appeared,  and  have  naturally  ex- 
cited much  attention.     "  The  King's  Secret  "  has  been  thought  sutficiently 

'  "  Les    Mirabeau  :    Nouvelles    Etudes   sur   la   Societe   frangaise    au  dix-huiti6me 
si^cle."    2  vols.      Paris  :   Dentu.      1878. 
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interesting  to  be  translated  for  the  English  public,  and  has  already  ap- 
peared in  London.'  The  Duke  does  not  draw  a  flattering  picture  oi 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  at  whose  court  his  ancestors  were  conspicuous. 
Indeed,  he  shows  that  "Louis  the  Well-Beloved"  was  as  despicable  as 
can  easily  be  imagined.  Certain  critics  inclined  to  pleasantries  announce 
that  in  these  books  they  find  traces  of  something  like  an  adherence  to 
sentiments  which  have  always  been  supposed  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the 
noble  duke,  and  they  ask  with  most  insinuating  gravity  if  he  has  an  inten- 
tion of  declaring  himself  repentant  and  a  convert  to  republicanism,  and 
coming  squarely  over  to  the  victorious  party  ?  Stranger  things  than  this 
would  be  have  not  been  known  in  French  politics.  The  Count  de  Broglie, 
who  is  so  fully  described  in  the  **  King's  Secret,"  was  the  great-great- 
uncle  of  the  present  duke,  and  the  archives  of  the  Ministries  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  of  War  were  ransacked  for  the  materials  now  served  up  to  us. 

Among  the  volumes  of  the  past  few  weeks  to  which  but  passing  men- 
tion need  be  accorded  are  several  which  will  find  hosts  of  readers  beyond 
the  limits  of  France.  One  of  them  is  M.  Henri  Bellenger's  excellent 
translation  into  French  of  the  best  extracts  from  the  works  of  that  rare  old 
traveler,  Marco  Polo.  Words  and  phrases  which  would  be  with  difficulty 
understood  by  modern  readers  in  the  original  have  been  altered  so  as  to 
be  made  intelligible.''  M.  Bellenger  endeavors,  but  without  positive  suc- 
cess, to  settle  the  vexed  question  whether  or  not  Marco  Polo  wrote  his 
original  text  in  French,  inclining  to  believe  that  he  did.  An  enthusiastic 
volume  of  studies  on  the  character  of  Danton,^  by  Mr.  Lennox,  who, 
although  not  French,  fought  in  the  French  army  in  1870-71,  has  been 
given  a  kindly  welcome  by  the  Parisian  public  because  of  its  odd  history. 
The  author  had  his  work  in  manuscript  in  his  haversack  when  taken  pris- 
oner at  Metz,  and  he  received  it  again  only  after  it  had  lain  for  six  years 
in  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  Ministry  of  War  in  Berlin.  AVhen  Mr.  Lennox 
got  his  manuscript  he  found  that  some  Prussian  humorist  had  amused  his 
leisure  by  annotating  it  in  a  rather  amusing  manner,  and  he  conceived  the 
novel  idea  of  printing  the  work  thus  annotated.  The  result  is  a  hodge- 
podge of  French  and  German  sentiment,  generally  diftering  in  every  de- 
gree, which  is  in  the  highest  sense  instructive  and  comical.  A  biography 
of  Garibaldi,*  by  the  General  Bordone,  who  was  with  him  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  war,  is  a  cleverly  written  little  book,  in  which  the  hero  of 
freedom  in  Italy  is  amply  glorified.     M.  Fernand  Worms  has  written  an 

'  "  Le  Secret  du  Roi."  Parle  Due  de  Broglie.  2  vols.   Paris  :  Calmann  L6vy.   1878. 

'  "  Les  Recits  de  Marco  Polo  sur  la  Mongolie,  la  Chine,  ITnde,  etc.:  Manuscrit  du 
treizieme  siecle  mis  en  langage  moderne."  Par  Henri  Bellenger.   Paris  :  Dreyfous.  1^78. 

^  "  Danton."     Par  G.  Lennox.     Paris:  Dentu.     1878. 

''"Garibaldi,  sa  Vie,  ses  Aventures,  ses  Combats. "  Par  le  General  Bordone. 
Paris  :  Sandoz  &  Fischbacker.     1878. 
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exhaustive  treatise  on  literary  property,*  a  subject  which  is  receiving 
much  discussion  in  France  and  in  many  other  countries  just  now,  and 
which  will  be  carefully  examined  at  the  Congress  in  London  next  summer. 
The  author  cites  all  the  lawsuits  of  importance  which  have  grown  out  of 
the  loose  conceptions  now  held  of  the  rights  of  authors  and  their  heirs  ; 
and  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  his  work  is  quite  voluminous.  The 
association  appointed  by  the  Literary  Congress  held  during  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition is  working  upon  the  bases  of  the  arguments  which  will  be  pre- 
sented in  London,  and  is  about  to  issue  a  bulletin  containing  the  results 
of  its  labors.  M.  Louis  Lande  contributes  to  the  literature  of  travel  a 
pleasant  volume  describing  a  sojourn  among  those  out-of-the-way  people, 
the  Basques  and  the  Navarrese.'^  The  new  editions  of  Philareto  Chasles* 
"  L'Angleterre  Politique"  and  of  Michelet's  "  Soldats  de  la  Revolution" 
furnish  these  excellent  works  in  more  accessible  form  than  heretofore. 
In  history  we  have  Chaveriat's  ^  "  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,"  in 
the  preface  to  which  the  author  sorrowfully  admits  that  he  could  have  done 
much  better  if  he  could  have  had  freer  access  to  the  French  Record  Office, 
where  a  system  of  absurd  exclusiveness  appears  to  prevail.  M.  Frederick 
Nolte's  "  History  of  the  United  States"  is  an  intelligent  work,  which 
seems  to  be  disfigured  by  no  prejudices."  M.  Stapfer,  one  of  the  profes- 
sors in  the  Grenoble  Faculty  of  Letters,  sends  to  the  world  a  painstaking 
study  of  "  Shakespeare  and  Antiquity, "  ^  in  which  bookish  men  and  poets 
will  find  some  entertainment  and  many  quaint  observations. 

The  annual  session  of  the  academies  composing  the  Institut  de  France 
brought  out  several  admirable  orations,  which  merit  the  honors  of  repub- 
lication in  book  form,  but  have  not  yet  received  them,  M.  Edouard 
Laboulaye,  the  Baron  de  Lesseps,  and  M.  Ernest  Legouve  were  among  the 
most  prominent  speakers.  M.  Charles  Blanc  has  caused  to  be  published 
his  studies  on  art  at  the  International  Exhibition.  It  is  a  brilliant  and 
witty  book,  filled  with  profound  knowledge.  The  reports  of  the  principal 
congresses  held  this  last  summer  and  autumn  are  also  shortly  forthcoming. 

The  American  public  has  been  afforded  an  opportunity  to  judge  for 
itself  of  the  value  of  two  works  of  fiction  which  have  been  received  with 
great  kindness  in  France  and  in  Europe  generally.     One  of  them,  "  Jean 

'  "  Etudes  sur  la  Propriete  Litt6raire."  Par  M.  Fernand  Worms,  Paris:  Le- 
merre.     1878. 

-  "  Basques  et  Navarrais  :  Souvenirs  d'un  Voyage."  Par  Louis  Lande.  Paris  : 
Didicr.     1878. 

^  "  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  de  TrenteAns."  Par  E.  Chaveriat.  2  vols.  Paris:  Plon. 
1878". 

^  "  Histoire  des  Etats-Unis  depuis  le  temps  les  plus  recul6s  jusqu'a  nos  jours." 
Par  M.  Frederick  Nolte.     2  vols,  in  8vo.      Paris  :   Didier.      1878. 

'  "  Shakespeare  et  I'Antiquitc."      Par  M.  Paul  Stapfer,  Grenoble. 
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T^terol's  Idea,"  from  the  pen  of  Victor  Cherbuliez,  who  is  almost  as  well 
known  in  the  New  as  in  the  Old  World,  has  none  of  the  repulsive  features 
which  have  made  many  French  novels  and  character  sketches  of  talent 
objectionable  for  reproduction  in  English.  It  is  a  fascinating  story,  told 
with  charming  simplicity,  and  natural  to  such  a  degree  that  one  involun- 
tarily suspects  the  author  of  having  drawn  his  characters  directly  from  life. 
It  illustrates  the  class  prejudices  which,  despite  revolutions  and  republican 
traditions,  are  still  deeply  rooted  in  France.  Jean  Teterol  is  a  hard- 
headed  young  laborer,  who,  receiving  the  indignity  of  a  kick  one  day  from 
a  baron  in  whose  service  he  is,  quits  his  master  and  goes  up  to  Paris  with 
the  fixed  idea  that  he  must  get  rich  and  one  day  possess  the  property  on 
which  he  has  been  only  an  humble  and  ill-used  laborer.  After  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  toil  he  becomes  a  millionaire,  and  comes  back  to  his  native 
province  to  consummate  the  object  of  his  life's  struggle.  He  finds  a  de- 
scendant of  the  odious  baron  of  other  days  in  possession  of  the  manor 
which  he  covets,  and  after  getting  him  into  his  power,  proposes  to  him  a 
matrimonial  alliance  between  the  baron's  daughter  and  his  (Teterol's)  son. 
The  manner  in  which  bourgeois  greed  and  ancestral  pride  both  receive  a 
severe  check  by  means  of  the  high  and  independent  spirit  of  which  the 
children,  whose  future  was  thus  summarily  to  be  shaped  for  them,  give 
proof,  is  told  with  skill.  The  novel  would  make  a  charming  comedy,  and 
one  without  a  single  stain.  Such  works  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  the  ro- 
mances of  intrigue  of  which  France  seems  growing  more  and  more  ashamed 
yearly. 

"  L'Amie,"  '  by  the  clever  woman  who  calls  herself  Henry  Greville,  is 
possibly  one  of  her  earlier  works,  for  it  certainly  differs  very  much  from  those 
which  have  lately  won  her  such  universal  recognition.  It  is  admirably 
done,  and  in  it  there  are  sketches  of  two  old  people  living  in  a  quarter  of 
Paris  where  modern  events  and  opinions  do  not  come  to  them,  which  are 
exceedingly  life-like.  This  author's  books  are  now  so  popular  that  the 
publisher  can  not  supply  them  fast  enough,  and  as  many  as  seven  editions 
of  a  single  story  have  been  ordered  in  advance. 

Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt  continue  their  studies  of  French  bour- 
geoisie^ and  have  recently  published  a  volume  containing  a  remarkable  mon- 
ograph of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  whose  relations  to  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
and  his  court  are  too  well  known  to  need  comment  here.  They  sum  her 
up  as  a  "  rare  example  of  moral  ugliness,"  and  leave  it  much  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  how  so  bad  a  woman  could  have  had  such  a  host  of  brilliant  friends.'^ 
Their  volume  is  a  valuable  compendium  of  anecdotes  of  the  time,  and 

» 

'"L'Amie."     Par  Henry  Greville.     Paris  :  Plon.     1878. 

'"Madame  de   Pompadour."     Par  Emile  et  Jules  de  Goncourt.      Paris:  Char- 
pentier.     1878. 
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reputations  are  handled  by  them  with  a  freedom  only  exceeded  by  the 
license  which  contemporary  writers  permitted  themselves.  It  is  astonish- 
ing that  a  society  so  rotten  as  that  of  France  was  in  Pompadour's  time 
should  be  capable  of  showing  any  signs  of  vitality  whatsoever  to-day. 

The  power  to  write  well  in  numerous  languages  is  so  uncommon,  that 
the  reader  will  feel  some  astonishment  at  learning  that  Professor  Angelo 
de  Gubernatis  has  written  in  French  a  book  on  the  "  Mythology  of 
Plants, '"which  may  serve  as  a  companion  to  his  work  on  the  Animal  King- 
dom's Mythology,  published  some  time  since.  The  latter  was  written  in 
Italian,  and  translated  by  M.  Reynaud  ;  but  the  professor  feels  strong 
enough  in  French  to  address  Frenchmen  directly  in  his  succeeding  studies. 
A  second  volume  is  promised.  Professor  Gubernatis  writes  most  at- 
tractively and  learnedly  on  a  subject  than  which  none  could  be  more 
curious  and  fascinating. 

The  second  edition  of  the  academician  Boissier's  charming  and  eru- 
dite work  on  **  The  Roman  Religion"''  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Ha- 
chettes,  and  in  its  present  form  will  be  found  exceedingly  convenient  for  the 
use  of  scholars,  M.  Gaston  Boissier  describes  in  the  most  fascinating  man- 
ner the  slow  and  steady  march  of  ancient  society  toward  a  form  of  relig- 
ion superior  to  paganism.  The  eminent  critic  Gatirel  says  of  M.  Bois- 
sier * '  that  he  has  pursued  the  religious  sentiment  in  all  its  manifestations, 
from  the  touching  aspirations  of  a  Virgil,  the  political  designs  of  an  Au- 
gustus, the  stoical  theories  of  a  Seneca,  the  delicate  curiosities  and  repug- 
nances of  Roman  society,  the  vague  unrest  of  the  feminine  mind,  the  tor- 
ments of  philosophers,  the  sufferings  of  poets,  even  to  those  obscure  signs 
which,  breaking  out  in  the  lower  social  regions,  show  us  the  popular 
classes  and  the  slaves  themselves  tormented  by  the  noble  instinct  of  an 
unsatisfied  ideal."  M.  Boissier  is  both  moralist  and  painter  in  the  highest 
sense  ;  his  book  seems  likely  to  have  a  good  future  in  America.  Messrs. 
Germer  Bailliere  &  Co.,  the  eminent  publishers,  have  just  issued  M. 
Guyau's  "  Morale  d' Epicure, "^  a  work  recently  crowned  by  the  Academy 
of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  The  author  enthusiastically  pursues  the 
ideas  of  Epicurus  down  through  the  ages,  consecrating  special  chapters  to 
Hobbes  and  Gassendi,  to  La  Rochefoucauld,  to  Spinoza,  to  Helvetius. 
He  is  now  preparing  a  second  volume  in  which  he  proposes  to  analyze  the 
English  successors  of  Epicurus.     The  Academy,  in  its  verdict  upon  this 

'  "  Mythologie  des  Plantes  ;  ou,  Les  Legendes  du  Regne  Vegetal."  Par  Angelo  de 
Gubernatis.     Tome  I.     Paris  :  Reinwald.     1878. 

'  "  La  Religion  Romaine,  d'Aug^ste  aux  Antonins."  Par  Gaston  Boissier. 
2me  edition.     Paris  :  Hachette.     1878. 

'"La  Morale  d'Epicure  et  ses  Rapports  avec  des  Doctrines  Contemporaines." 
Par  M.  Guyau,      i  vol.  in  8vo.     Paris  :  Germer  Bailliere  &  Co.      187S. 
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book,  remarks  that  the  "  Epicurus  of  this  memoir  may  not  be  the  veritable 
one  ;  but  it  is  certainly  an  Epicurus  reproduced  with  force  and  hardihood 
of  interpretation  in  a  degree  that  we  have  rarely  witnessed." 

"  Dodona  and  its  Ruins'"  is  the  title  of  a  charming  book  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Constantin.  Carapanos.  After  twenty  centuries  of  silence,  the 
famous  oracle  speaks  anew,  through  the  lips  of  the  able  and  sprightly 
Greek  who  had  the  courage  and  industry  to  conduct  excavations  in 
Epirus  until  the  ancient  temple  was  found.  It  was  not  until  after  great 
fatigue  and  a  vast  number  of  severe  disappointments  that  he  succeeded  in 
finding  the  ruins  which  he  has  now  so  w^ell  described 

Paris. 
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The  attempt  has  often  been  made  to  present  the  history  of  mediaeval 
and  modern  art ;  but  we  think  that  few  attempts  have  been  so  successful 
as  the  one  now  making  under  the  superintendency  of  Dr.  Robert  Dohme,'^ 
which  endeavors  to  combine  so  far  as  possible  a  pleasing  form  with  a  full- 
ness and  freshness  of  matter  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  wished  for,  either 
by  the  general  reader  or  by  the  special  student.  Bode,  Eisenmann, 
Wessely,  and  Lemcke,  among  others,  prepare  careful  monographs  upon 
distinguished  artists  or  upon  groups  of  artists.  In  the  first  volume  the 
seventh  essay  is  "  Albrecht  Diirer,"  by  Wilhelm  Schmidt  ;  the  thirteenth  is 
"Lucas  Cranach,"  by  Eisenmann;  Wessely  writes  upon  Holbein,  and 
Lemcke  on  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck.  We  have  said  enough  to  characterize 
the  literary  merit  of  the  work  :  let  us  turn  to  the  artistic  side.  The  fine 
paper  and  type,  Latin  type,  are  a  matter  of  course  for  the  office  of  Seemann. 
The  wood-cuts  stand  out  in  clear  relief  from  the  wide  margins,  and  are 
usually  of  a  high  order.  Take,  for  example,  in  the  first  volume,  Alwin 
Schultz's  "German  Cathedral  Builders  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  and  look 
at  Strasburg  Cathedral  through  its  vista  of  narrow  streets,  at  the  outside  of 

'  "  Dodone  et  ses  Ruines."  Par  M.  Constantin  Carapanos.  i  vol.  de  texte  et  un 
vol.  de  planche.     Paris  :   Hachette.     1878. 

2  Dohme,  "  Kunst  und  Kiinstler  aus  der  Neuzeit.  Biographien  und  Charakteris- 
iiken."  Leipzig:  Seemann.  Vols.  i.  and  ii.  1877.  (436  and  463  pp.  large  4to.')  25 
and  24  Marks,  or  $6.25  and  $6. 
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the  choir  at  Cologne,  at  the  Regensburg  (Ratisbon)  and  Ulm  interiors, 
and  at  St.  Stephen's  in  Vienna,  which  last  cut  is  a  trifle  coarse  and  dark, 
detracting  especially  from  the  delicacy  and  lightness  of  the  spire.  In  the 
cuts  from  Rubens'  picture,  again,  we  observe  alike  that  boldness  of  stroke 
which  many  require  from  the  wood-engraver,  and  yet  again  the  faithful- 
ness to  the  originals  that  puts  Rubens  as  clearly  before  us  as  could  be 
desired.  The  second  volume  opens  with  "  Rembrandt,"  by  Lemcke,  in 
an  essay  of  fifty-six  pages  with  six  full-page  cuts,  besides  smaller  ones. 
Bergau's  accounts  of  Veit  Stoss,  Adam  Kraft,  and  Peter  Vischer  will  call 
forth  the  admiration  of  the  friends  of  Nuremberg.  Who  does  not  know 
the  old  art  town  ? 

The  third  volume  of  the  above  large  work  is  not  yet  ready,  though  it 
probably  will  be  completed  before  these  words  are  printed,  but  the  fourth 
lies  before  us,  and  has  a  charm  and  a  unity  that  are  peculiar  to  itself.     It 
is  a  book  to  follow  and  supplement  Grimm's  Michel  Angelo,  only  we  must 
not  regard  the  notion  of   "  supplementing"   as  doing  detriment  to  the 
book  in  hand.     Anton  Springer,  now  the  favorite  lecturer  upon  painting 
at  Leipzig,  has  in  this  massive  volume  placed  before  the  public  the  results 
of  his  years  of  study,  so  far  as  regards  "  Raphael  and  Michel  Angelo  ;"  ^  it 
is  just  twenty-five  years  since  Springer  began  to  lecture  upon  Raphael  at  the 
University  of  Bonn.     By  necessity  the   life  of  Michel  Angelo  forms  the 
background,  if  we  may  so  speak,  for  the  life  of  Raphael,  and  the  whole  is 
divided  into  two  parts  :  (a),  from  the  birth  of  Michel  Angelo  to  the  death  of 
Julius  II.;  and  (^),  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Leo  X.  to  the  death 
of  Michel  Angelo.     In  the  preface  the  author  declares  his  principle  in 
teaching,  namely,  that  the  constant  visible  reference  to  the  drawings  and 
sketches  of  the  masters  discussed  is  the  only  proper  way  to  treat  the  his- 
tory of  art.     It  is  true  that  it  is  not  possible  for  him  yet  to  illustrate  in  a 
work  like  this  so  richly  as  he  desires,  but  he  declares  that  the  time  will 
come  when  the  student  everywhere  shall  have  access  to  reliable  copies  of 
all  sketches  from  master  hands,  and  thus  be  able  to  construct  history 
and  to  develop  art  for  himself.     The  reader  will  find  many  a  pencil  sketch 
of  Raphael's  in  these  pages.     Whether  we  view  this  volume  by  itself,  or  as 
the  most  striking  part  of  the  general  history  of  which  it  forms  one  division, 
we  can  not  but  regard  it  as  a  masterpiece.     In  Grimm's  book  we  had  the 
man  and  his  time,  in  Springer's  we  have  the  artist  and  his  greatest  art 
contemporary,  yet  not  isolated  from  the  history  of  the  time.     Some  sixty 
pages  of  documents  and  notes  in  fine  print  close  the  book. 

^Springer,  "  Raflfael  und  Michelangelo."  Leipzig:  Seemann.  1878.  (xii,  524  pp. 
large  410.)  25  Marks,  or  $6.25.  Covers  in  green  or  red  cloth  for  2.50  Marks,  or  $0.63. 
and  in  genuine  parchment  or  red  morocco  at  9  Marks,  or  $2.25.  This  also  stands  under 
the  title,  Dohme,  "  Kunst  und  KUnstler,"  vol.  iv. 
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In  Lau's  *'  Greek  Vases,"  *  we  have  a  work  to  be  commended  not 
merely  to  persons  of  good  taste,  but  also  and  in  especial  to  art  teachers, 
to  those  engaged  in  schools  of  design.  In  the  plates  the  student  finds 
carefully  depicted  the  whole  effect  of  the  vases,  the  constructive  form, 
and  the  ornaments.  In  most  cases  one  half  of  the  full  picture  is  devoted 
to  the  complete  exterior,  the  other  half  to  the  display  of  the  form  of  con- 
struction. The  coloring  is  rich  and  accurate,  and  upon  need  peculiarities 
of  structure  or  details  of  ornament  are  brought  to  view  in  enlarged  sections. 
Plate  XXI.  is  devoted  to  thirty-one  border-ornaments.  Plate  XXXV. 
is  a  general  view  of  a  magnificent  amphora,  with  a  scene  from  the  under- 
world. Professor  Brunn  has  written  the  historical  introduction.  The 
explanatory  notes  were  to  have  been  written  by  Professor  Krell,  but  he 
could  not  go  beyond  the  sixth  plate,  hence  Brunn  completed  them.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  whole  work  is  from  Munich,  Lau  being  the  Gus- 
tos of  the  royal  collection  in  which  the  vases  are  found,  Brunn  a  univer- 
sity professor,  and  Krell  an  art-trade  school  professor  at  Munich  ;  and 
the  chromo-lithographic  plates  having  been  prepared  by  the  well-known 
color-printers,  Briikner  &  Gompany,  of  the  same  city. 

Art,  however,  is  many-sided,  and  speaks  not  merely  to  the  artist,  art- 
collector,  and  student  of  design,  but  also  to  the  multitude.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  day,  with  its  new  facilities  for  reproduction  of  pictures,  to  place  a 
pictured  history  of  art  within  the  reach  of  all.  This  is  the  aim  of  Mr. 
Seemann  in  issuing  the  "  Picture  Sheets  for  the  History  of  Art."  ^  No  one 
who  has  been  in  Germany  has  failed  to  observe  the  comical  picture  broad- 
sides called  "  Bilderbogen  ;"  these  are  the  example  for  the  art  sheets 
now  published.  It  will  be  seen  how  well  this  fits  into  Professor  Springer's 
view  as  to  art  history,  and  he  has  hailed  these  sheets  with  delight  and 
approbation,  declaring  that  "  Seemann  has  hit  upon  Golumbus's  egg." 
The  first  half  of  the  whole  project  includes  nine  subjects  from  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture  and  sculpture,  through  Egyptian,  early  Ghristian, 
Mohammedan,  mediaeval,  and  renaissance  to  the  Italian  sculpture  down 
as  far  as  Michel  Angelo.  Singly,  each  sheet  costs  twenty  pfennigs  or 
$0.05,  and  is  forty-one  by  twenty-nine  centimeters  ;  each  collection  of 
twenty-four  sheets  costs  two  Marks,  or  $0.50.  The  popularity  and  success 
of  the  undertaking  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  first  half,  consisting  of 
five  "collections,"  has  been  printed  twice — indeed,  the  third  collection 
three  times.     Every  school  should  secure  a  copy,  and  thus  be  able  to  lay 

'  Lau,  "  Die  griechischen  Vasen,  ihr  Formen-  und  Decorations-System.  XLIV 
Tafeln."  Leipzig:  Seemann.  1877.  (Text,  38  pp.  fol.,  plates  27x38  centimetres.) 
Price  of  the  two  halves,  in  strong  portfolios,  56  Marks,  or  $14, 

'^ "  Kunsthistorische  Bilderbogen."  Erste  Halfte.  Zweiter  Abdruck.  Leipzig: 
Seemann.  1878.  (120  sheets,  fol.)  10  Marks,  or  $2.50  ;  bound  in  cloth,  13.50  Marks, 
or  $3.38. 
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before  its  scholars  at  pleasure,  now  an  antique  statue,  now  a  pillar,  now 
a  series  of  German,  French,  English,  or  Italian  churches.  The  sixth,  sev- 
enth, and  eighth  collections  of  the  second  half  are  already  out,  and  the 
ninth  and  tenth,  which  close  the  series,  are  expected  soon  to  be  ready. 
At  the  end  the  publishers  are  to  give  a  brief  descriptive  text  from  some 
witting  hand,  and  an  alphabetical  index. 

•  Professor  Eber's  "  Egypt  in  Picture  and  Word"  '  (see  September 
number,  1877)  advances  rapidly.  The  numbers  lately  sent  contain  thir- 
teen full-page  and  sixty-two  small  pictures,  carrying  us  through  Goshen, 
and  displaying  to  us  Memphis  and  the  Pyramids. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the  city  of  the  empire,  still  retains  a  great 
value  in  the  eyes  of  the  traveler  who  is  historically  inclined,  and  many  a 
Rhine  tourist  or  Wiesbaden  visitor  calls  at  the  old  town  to  look  at  the 
crooked  imperial  hall. 

A  bachelor  banker  who  died  in  181 6,  one  of  the  many  art-collectors  of 
the  city,  left  his  extraordinary  collections  and  a  large  endowment  to  form 
a  public  institute.  The  picture  gallery  of  this  institute,  containing  some 
gems  by  old  masters,  is  made  to  unfold  them  to  us  in  thirty-two  etchings 
by  Johann  Eissenhardt.'^ 

Dr.  Veit  Valentin  prefaces  the  etchings  with  nineteen  pages  of  descrip- 
tion, wherein,  we  regret  to  say,  his  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  gallery 
is  extremely  awkward.  The  main  part  is  the  large  etchings,  among  which 
we  would  remark  particularly  the  picture  of  a  man  by  Hals,  the  parable  of 
the  vineyard  by  Rembrandt,  and  moonlight  on  a  canal  by  Van  der  Neer. 
These  delicate  copies  will  attract  alike  those  who  know  the  gallery  by 
sight,  and  those,  who  read  of  it,  and  thus  look  at  it  in  their  arm-chairs  in 
distant  lands. 

A  fit  companion  for  the  young  student  of  painting  will  be  found  in  the 
"  History  of  Painting,"  ^  by  Alfred  Woltmann.  Dr.  Karl  Woermann 
takes  upon  himself  the  description  of  the  painting  of  antiquity,  while 
Woltmann  will  supply  that  of  mediaeval  and  modern  painting;.  The  first 
book  treats  in  thirty  pages  of  early  Eastern  painting,  Egyptian  and  As- 
syrian. Book  second  turns  to  Greece  and  Italy,  viewing  them  first  in  the 
light  of  the  written  accounts  (pages  37-68),  and  then  as  represented  by 
remains,   whether  vases,  bronzes,    mosaics,  stones,  manuscripts,  or  walls. 

'  Ebers,  "  Aeg>'pten  in  Bild  undWort."  Stuttgart  and  Leipzig  :  Hallberger.  1S7S. 
Heft  6-9  (pp.  99-176,  fol.).     2  Marks,  or  $0.50  per  Heft. 

"  Eissenhardt,  "  Die  Stadel'sche  Galerie  zu  Frankfurt  am  Main  in  ihren  Meisterwer- 
ken  alterer  Malerei."  Leipzig  :  E.  A.  Seemann.  1S77.  (19  pp.,  32  etchings,  large  4to.) 
24  Marks,  or  $6;  bound,  28.50  Marks,  or  $7.13.  Artist's  proofs,  in  portfolio,  100 
Marks,  or  $25. 

^Woltmann,  "  Geschichte  der  Malerei."  Leipzig:  E.  A.  Seemann.  1S78.  First 
number  (pages  1-112,  large  Svo).  3  Marks,  or  $0.75.  To  be  complete  in  nine  or  ten 
similar  numbers,  at  the  same  price,  forming  two  volumes. 
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The  method  is  clear,  the  style  is  attractive,  and  the  numerous  illustrations 
explain  and  are  in  turn  explained  by  the  text.  The  technical  decorations 
upon  mirror  backs,  upon  marble  plates,  or  upon  walls,  offer  many  striking 
thoughts  for  designs.     In  all  there  will  be  about  four  hundred  wood-cuts. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  "  Annual  of  Artistic  Science" 
ceased  to  appear  upon  the  death  of  Von  Zahn.  To  supply  its  place  and 
to  provide  for  the  speedy  and  convenient  publication  of  such  articles  as 
may  be  too  large  for  the  *  *  Journal  for  Creative  Art, ' '  the  publishers  have 
begun  the  issue  of  "  Contributions  to  Art  History,"  which  are  to  consist  of 
brief  works  based  upon  special  research.  There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the 
time  of  publication  of  the  numbers,  and  as  to  size,  each  number  is  to  be 
of  at  least  three  sheets. 

Dr.  Hermann  Liicke  edits  the  "  Contributions."  The  first  number 
lies  before  us  in  Alwin  Schultz's  "  Legends  of  the  Life  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,"  ^  a  fit  scientific  companion  for  the  popular  works  upon  the  Virgin 
in  art.  Pages  1-34  give  in  concise  form  the  legends  touching  the  Virgin 
from  birth  to  death  and  glorification  ;  the  most  detailed  account  was  in 
each  legend  made  the  basis,  and  the  notes  state  the  sources  and  give  any 
variations  found  in  other  accounts  ;  the  variations  are  usually  in  the  origi- 
nal old  German  or  Latin.  These  legends  are  followed,  pages  35-80,  by 
the  iconography,  a  list,  at  times  with  a  note,  at  times  with  a  full  descrip- 
tion, of  the  mediaeval  representations  of  the  different  scenes  in  the  Virgin's 
life.  The  author  repeatedly  cites  Mrs.  Jameson,  now  to  praise,  now  to 
correct  her  book. 

Dr.  Sepp  publishes  the  results  of  his  expedition  to  Tyre  in  search  of 
the  grave  of  Barbarossa  in  the  cathedral  at  Tyre.''  There  are  numerous 
wood-cuts  in  the  text,  and  three  heliotypes.  The  ten  pages  devoted  to 
dedication  are  somewhat  fulsome,  so  that  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised 
to  find  in  the  preface  a  large  amount  of  self-praise  on  the  part  of  the 
author.  He  modestly  says  with  regard  to  the  late  discoveries  in  Greece  : 
"  we^  with  Curtius  and  architect  Adler,"  undertook  "  the  successful  ex- 
cavations at  Olympia."  Often  a  most  ludicrous  parenthetic  clause  is 
used  to  indicate  his  relation  toward  some  distinguished  man  who  has 
been  drawn  into  the  account.  Yet,  aside  from  the  amusement  which  this 
preface  will  afford  discerning  readers,  the  account  of  the  expedition  will 
doubtless  prove  both  entertaining  and  instructive. 

Pastor  Hasemann,  having  occupied  himself  for  years  with  the  collec- 
tion  of  materials  for  the  statistics  and  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

^  Schultz,  "  Die  Legende  vom  Leben  der  Jung^rau  Maria."  Leipzig:  E.  A.  See- 
mann.  1S7S.  (80  pp.  large  8vo.)  3  Marks,  or  $0.75.  The  general  title  is  "  Beitrage 
zur  Kunstgeschichte.     L" 

''Sepp,  "  Expedition  nach  Tyrus  zur  Ausgrabung  der  Kathedrale  mit  Barbarossa's 
Grab."     Leipzig  :  Seemann,     1878.     (24  sheets,  Svo.)     10  Marks,  or  $2.50. 
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Church,  has  in  his  "  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth"  ^  put  together  the  notes 
which  bear  upon  the  late  pope.  He  refers  to  Gregory  XVL,  and  then 
hastily  reviews  the  life  of  Pius  IX.  After  this  he  discusses  point  by  point 
every  notable  feature  of  the  infallible  pope's  mind  and  action.  The  pre- 
cision of  the  statements,  and  the  number  as  well  as  apparent  accuracy  of 
the  dates  given  render  this  an  extremely  valuable  monograph. 

If  any  one  in  Germany  speaks  about  making  a  special  study  of  the 
Hebrew  accents,  he  is  likely  to  be  asked  whether  or  not  he  will  go  to 
Biebrich  and  study  with  Baer.  This  circumstance  will  of  itself  make  it 
clear  that  Dr.  Baer  would  be  a  valuable  editor  of  the  Old  Testament  text. 
Having  already  published  Genesis,  Isaiah,  the  Psalms,  and  Job,  he  now 
offers  to  us  the  minor  prophets.*  Professor  Franz  Delitzsch  in  the  preface 
refers  to  the  new  material  used  in  preparing  the  text.  We  are  glad  to  ob- 
serve that  Baer  used  the  four  codices  belonging  to  Dr.  Samuel  Ives  Cur- 
tiss,  Jr.,  now  Professor  in  the  Congregational  Theological  Seminary  at 
Chicago.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  publishers  cause  Dr.  Baer 
to  complete  an  edition  of  the  whole  Old  Testament.  The  Hebrew  text 
occupies  fifty-eight  pages,  the  remaining  being  devoted  to  the  critical  and 
masoretical  notes. 

Though  Germany  has  long  needed  a  Bible  dictionary,  it  has  not  been 
because  she  could  not  command  the  first  scholars  in  the  field.  Professor 
Riehm,  of  Halle,  the  Old  Testament  professor,  undertakes  to  furnish  a 
"  Hand  Lexicon  of  Biblical  Antiquity,"  ^  and  the  names  of  his  assistants, 
ranging  from  Beyschlag  to  Schiirer  and  Kamphausen,  show  that  he  is  to 
supply  the  best  material  without  regard  to  ecclesiastical  tendencies. 
While  intended  for  the  educated  classes  in  general,  special  students  will 
find  in  it  the  results  of  the  latest  investigations.  The  work  is  richly  illus- 
trated with  wood-cuts  in  the  text,  with  full-page  cuts,  and  with  delicately- 
finished  colored  prints  and  maps.  For  example,  opposite  page  330  of 
volume  first  is  found  a  copy  of  an  Egyptian  picture  from  a  tomb  ;  it  por- 
trays a  Semitic  family  demanding  permission  to  enter  Egypt,  and  it  fur- 
nishes a  striking  example  both  of  the  curious  notions  then  prevalent  as  to 
the  delineation  of  the  human  form,  and  of  the  Egyptian  style  of  coloring. 
It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  editor,  without  regard  to  an  unimportant 
uniformity,  should  in  later  numbers  subscribe  the  articles  with  the  names 

'  Hasemann,  "  Papst  Pius  IX.  Kin  Bild  seiner  Personlichkeit,  seines  Lebens  und 
seiner  Kirchenleitung."     Leipzig  :  L.  Fernau.     1878.     (v,  73  pp.  8vo.) 

'Baer,  "  Liber  duodecim  prophetarum.  Textum  masoreticum  accuratissime  expres- 
sit,  e  fontibus  masorae  varie  illustravit,  notis  criticis  confirmavit.  Praefatus  est  eden- 
dioperis  auctor  Franciscus  Delitzsch."     Leipzig  :  Tauchnitz.     1878.     (x,  102  p.  8vo.) 

'Riehm,  "  Handworterbuch  des  biblischen  Alterthums."  Bielefeld  and  Leipzig: 
Velhagen  and  Klasing.  Vol.  i.,  1877  (iv,  576  pp.  8vo).  Vol.  ii.,  numbers  7-9,  1878 
(pages  577-864).  Vol.  i.  costs  9.60  Marks,  or  $2.40.  Each  number  costs  1.60  Marks, 
or  $0.40. 
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of  the  contributors,  instead  of  with  signs  which  must  be  referred  to  a 
table.  It  makes  little  difference  to  the  compositor  whether  he  prints  a 
*'  Wolff"  or  a  "  W, "  a  "  Beyschlag"  or  a  "  Bg, "  and  it  is  a  convenience, 
especially  for  lay  readers,  to  have  the  full  name. 

By  this  time  our  readers  have  read  Dr.  Schaff's  *'  Through  Bible 
Lands,"  and  will  desire  to  continue  their  Oriental  travels  by  taking  up 
Professor  Orelli's  "  Through  the  Holy  Land."  '  The  author  collects 
here  the  diary-like  letters  written  in  the  East.  There  really  seems  to  be  a 
peculiar  attraction  in  the  East  for  Swiss  hearts  :  witness  the  late  Tobler  and 
Pastor  Bovet,  as  if  the  mountaineer  reveled  most  easily  in  the  thought  of 
arid  sand  and  brazen  sky  ;  indeed,  Orelli  seems  to  have  followed  Bovet  in 
just  such  fancies.  The  letters  before  us  are  delightfully  fresh  and  full  and 
vivid,  while  the  writer's  learning  interweaves  with  the  beautiful  thoughts 
much  that  is  instructive.  He  often  prefaces  the  sections  with  bright  little 
poems  or  hymns. 

When  a  man  has  a  new  philosophical  system,  "  a  new  view  of  the 
universe,"  to  propound,  and  offers  us  "  Eight  Essays  in  Defense  of  Hu- 
man Reason,"  ^  which  are  gently  to  lift  the  corner  of  the  vail,  it  is  perhaps 
hardly  fair  to  criticise  the  fragment.  Judging,  however,  from  the  part, 
we  feel  little  desire  for  the  whole.  Varnbiiler  has  the  number  three  on 
the  brain,  and  is  sure  that  with  it  he  has  solved  the  most  weighty  ques- 
tions with  regard  to  God  and  man,  heaven  and  earth.  Calm  thinkers 
may  not  be  so  confident  in  the  results  offered,  and  may  even  see  in  this 
little  book  the  product  of  diseased  philosophical  and  mystical  fancy.  No 
one  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Varnbiiler  has  likewise  come  to  the 
rescue  of  society  with  his  "Socialistic  Ideal, "^  which  is  based  upon 
his  "  entirely  new,  well-established  and  long-thought-out  philosophical 
view  of  the  universe,"  and  therefore  will,  he  thinks,  contain  some- 
thing new.  We  fear  that  what  is  new  in  it  will  be  the  least  valuable 
part. 

Leipzig. 

*  Orelli,  "  Dutch's  Heilige  Land."  Basel  :  C.  F.  Spittler.  1878.  (viii,  340  pp. 
8vo.)     3.20  Marks,  or  $0.80. 

-Varnbiiler,  "  Acht  Aufsatze  zur  Apologie  der  menschlichen  Vernunft."  Leipzig  : 
T.  O.  Weigel.     1878.     (vii,  109  pp.  8vo.)     i.So  Marks,  or  $0.45. 

^Varnbiiler,  "  Ein  socialistisches  Ideal  im  Widerspruche  gegen  die  Socialisten." 
Leipzig:  T.  O.  Weigel.     1878.    (vii,  40  pp.  8vo.)     0.75  Marks,  or  $0.19. 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  CIVIL-SERVICE 

REFORM. 

IT  is  not  unlike  jesting  with  a  serious  subject  to  speak  of  the 
prospects  of  civil-service  reform  after  the  shocks  which  the 
reform  has  received  from  the  hands  of  its  avowed  friends,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Administration.  Prospects,  in  the  sense  of 
hopes,  shine,  in  this  connection,  by  their  absence  ;  and  the  public 
may  well  be  excused  for  weariness  and  indifference  as  to  a  subject 
which  has  gone  so  far  on  its  way  to  dusty  death  in  the  pigeon-holes 
of  Mr.  Hayes's  Cabinet.  The  sense  of  tired  disgust  is  the  more 
irresistible  because  less  than  three  years  ago  the  country  was  led 
to  expect  great  things  from  Mr.  Hayes  and  the  men  who  sup- 
ported him.  During  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1876  he  was 
the  acknowledged  representative  of  reform.  His  nomination  at 
Cincinnati  by  the  Republican  party  was  largely  due  to  the  be- 
lief that  he  was  negatively  if  not  positively  friendly  to  the  reform 
movement.  After  his  letter  of  acceptance  this  belief  was  changed 
to  one  more  strong,  and  those  who  had  watched  with  pain  the 
last  flickering  gleam  of  reform  purpose  die  out  in  the  mind  of 
President  Grant,  accepted  with  delight  the  declarations  which 
Mr.  Hayes  voluntarily  made.  Mr.  Schurz's  prompt  entrance  upon 
the  canvass  with  his  usual  energy,  directness,  and  frankness  con- 
firmed these  hopes,  and  they  ripened  into  confidence  when  the 
newly-elected  President  proclaimed  in  his  inaugural  address  prin- 
ciples of  the  most  satisfactory  character.      "  I  ask  the  attention  of 
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the  public,"  he  said,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  '*  to  the  para- 
mount necessity  of  reform  in  our  civil  service — a  reform  not 
merely  as  to  certain  abuses  and  practices  of  so-called  official  patron- 
age, which  have  come  to  have  the  sanction  of  usage,  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  government,  but  a  change  in  the  system  of 
appointment  itself — a  reform  that  shall  be  thorough,  radical,  and 
complete — a  return  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  founders 
of  the  government.  They  neither  expected  nor  desired  from  public 
ofificers  any  partisan  service.  They  meant  that  public  officers  should 
owe  their  whole  service  to  the  government  and  to  the  people. 
They  meant  that  the  officer  should  be  secure  in  his  tenure  as  long 
as  his  personal  character  remained  untarnished  and  the  performance 
of  his  duties  satisfactory.  They  held  that  appointments  to  office 
were  not  to  be  made  nor  expected  merely  as  rev/ards  for  partisan 
services,  nor  merely  on  the  nomination  of  members  of  Congress  as 
being  entitled  in  any  respect  to  the  control  of  such  appointments." 
These  were  brave  words  indeed.  Nothing  like  them  had  ever 
been  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
They  seemed  to  show  that  IMr.  Hayes  knew  what  was  wanted,  and 
how  it  was  to  be  had.  There  was  no  evasion,  no  equivocation,  in 
them.  He  brushed  aside  as  unworthy  of  any  thing  but  exposure 
the  hollow  pretence  of  piecemeal  reform  by  means  of  isolated  good 
appointments.  He  threw  down  the  flimsy  barrier  behind  which 
President  Grant  had  sought  to  screen  his  abandonment  of  the  policy, 
and  gave  notice  to  members  of  Congress  that  the  reform  might  be 
helped  by  them,  but  that  they  had  no  right  to  interfere  Avith  it,  and 
that  their  interference  would  not  be  tolerated.  Then,  with  an  em- 
phasis which  at  the  time  seemed  as  significant  and  serious  as  it  now, 
in  the  light  of  after  events,  seems  ridiculous,  he  gave  notice  that 
his  reliance  was  not  upon  politicians,  but  upon  the  people  ;  that 
"both  political  parties  were  virtually  pledged  to  give  their  un- 
reserved support"  to  the  principles  which  he  had  announced; 
and  that  **  the  united  voice  and  will  of  the  whole  country  "  was  in 
favor  of  the  reform.  In  direct  proportion  to  the  clearness  and 
completeness  of  Mr.  Hayes'  avowals  as  to  his  reform  purposes 
have  been  the  disappointment  and  discouragement  which  have 
been  produced  by  his  entire  neglect  to  carry  them  out.  "Or  ere 
those  shoes  wxre  old  "  with  which  he  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  to  make  proclamation  of  his  high  resolve  he  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  he  had  formed  or  published  it.  It  were  ques- 
tioning too  nicely  to  ask  whether  or  not  he  was  sincere  in  what  he 
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said.  The  solution  of  that  problem  would  be  no  consolation  to  the 
country  and  no  kindness  to  him.  Nothing  could  be  passed  to  his 
credit  for  sincerity  that  must  not  be  charged  against  him  for  weak- 
ness, irresolution,  and  utter  incapacity  to  understand  his  opportun- 
ities and  his  duties.  If  we  doubt  his  good  intention  and  take  the 
other  horn  of  the  dilemma,  we  must  be  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  he  expected  to  gain  by  professions  which,  if  they  were  not 
sincere,  were  so  soon  to  be  ignored.  For  a  few  weeks  after  Mr. 
Hayes'  inauguration  there  were  frequent  despatches  from  Washing- 
ton to  the  effect  that  the  Cabinet  was  sitting  in  consultation  on  the 
subject  of  reform  ;  that  all  the  members  were  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  the  Executive  ;  finally,  that  Mr.  Schurz  and  Mr.  Evarts  (who 
was  credited  with  being  an  ardent  reformer,  mainly  because  his  fre- 
quent protestations  had  never  been  put  to  the  test  of  action)  were 
engaged  in  drawing  up  a  set  of  rules  which  would  be  carefully 
matured,  and  then  would  be  firmly  and  uniformly  applied  to  carry 
out  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Inaugural.  It  is  not  generally 
known  how  much  truth  there  was  in  these  statements.  If  there 
were  such  consultations,  and  if  Mr.  Schurz  spent  much  of  his  valu- 
able time  in  conferring  with  Mr.  Evarts  on  the  subject,  nothing,  or 
less  than  nothing,  came  of  it.  The  only  "  rule"  promulgated  was 
the  famous  one  concerning  the  part  officers  of  the  civil  service 
should  take  In  politics,  and  this  was  peculiarly  Illustrative  of  the 
President's  frame  of  mind,  since  no  officer  knew  what  it  meant, 
and  the  President  would  never  tell.  Naturally,  in  practice,  It  was 
worthless. 

Of  the  heads  of  departments  at  Washington,  It  is  not  to  be  dis- 
puted that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  the  only  one  who  has  any 
clear  conception  of,  or  strong  attachment  to,  systematic  reform.  It 
is  in  his  department  alone  that  action  has  been  taken  according  to 
any  ascertained  principles  or  with  any  consistent  motive.  It  would 
be  trying  to  the  modesty  of  the  other  Cabinet  officers  to  give  them 
credit  for  merits  which  they  do  not  profess  to  have,  and  it  is  only 
too  well  known  that  none  of  them  do  profess  to  have  the  merit  of 
following  any  specific  system  of  reform  in  the  administration  of 
their  offices.  From  Mr.  Key,  who  was  avowcdl)'  placed  in  charge 
of  the  postal  service,  not  as  a  civil-service  reformer,  but  as  a  rcpre- 
sentative  of  the  President's  Southern  policy — as  a  hostage,  so  to 
speak,  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  South — to  Mr.  Sherman,  who 
is  as  firm  a  partisan  as  he  is  wavering  as  a  financier,  none  of  the 
Cabinet,  so  far  as  the  public  is  aware,  claims  to  have  any  precisely- 
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defined  plan  of  permanent  reform  by  which  to  guide  his  action 
with  reference  to  appointments  and  promotions.  None  of  them, 
so  far  as  the  pubhc  knows,  has  done  any  thing  which  would  make  it 
more  difficult  for  a  successor,  whether  Democrat,  Republican,  or 
nondescript,  to  dispense  patronage  as  a  reward  for  political  services. 
]\Ir.  Schurz  modestly,  but  with  great  perseverance  and  fidelity,  has 
certainly  done  his  best  to  apply  the  ground  principles  of  reform, 
and  to  establish  them  so  firmly  that  they  shall  be  respected  to  some 
de^^rree  at  least  by  anv  one  who  mav  come  after  him.  And  it  is 
precisely  because  he  has  done  so  that  the  actual  and  imm.ediate 
improvement  in  his  ofifice  is  conceded. 

While  Mr.  Hayes  has  done  nothing  for  lasting  reform,  he  has 
done  much  to  hinder  it.  The  public  have  a  clearer  idea  of  what 
reform  must  be,  but  they  are  greatly  disheartened  as  to  ever  get- 
ting it.  The  President  appeared  to  understand  the  princij)les  of 
reform,  and  he  had  the  power  to  apply  them  if  he  would.  He  was 
mistaken  in  saying  that  the  **  united  voice  and  will  of  the  whole 
country"  demanded  reform,  though  there  was  a  reform  sentiment 
strong  enough  to  sustain  him  had  he  thrown  himself  upon  it.  But 
he  did  not.  There  was  nothing  for  reformers  to  do  but  to  swallow 
their  grief  and  humiliation  as  best  they  might.  Had  the  President 
made  an  issue  with  Congress  he  would  have  won.  The  controlling 
portion  of  public  opinion  would  have  sustained  him.  But  public 
opinion  can  not  act  in  a  vacuum.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
there  is  energy  and  virtue  enough  to  force  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  reform  through  the  President  or  independently  of  him. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  enterprise  has  something  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  puzzle  how  to  lift  one's  self  by  one's  boot- 
straps. The  place  for  the  fulcrum  is  not  easy  to  see.  The  object  of 
the  movement  must  be  primarily  to  separate  office-holders,  as  such, 
from  politics  or  at  least  to  stop  the  distribution  of  offices  as  polit- 
ical rewards.  This  can  only  be  done  through  an  Executive  or 
through  a  Congress,  or  both,  vrho  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  system 
to  be  abolished,  and  who  are  ready  to  perpetuate  it  for  their  own 
profit.  This  presents  the  most  important  phase  of  the  problem. 
Inefficiency  and  corruption  in  the  public  service  are  not  the  only  or 
even  the  chief  reasons  for  the  destruction  of  the  patronage  system  ; 
though  undoubtedly  it  produces  those  effects.  No  man  who  is 
familiar  with  the  details  of  administration  at  Washington  or  else- 
where under  the  Federal  Government  can  pretend  that  work  is  gen- 
erally done  by  the  Federal  officers  as  thoroughly,  carefully,  or  even 
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as  honestly  as  similar  work  is  done  in  private  establishments.  But 
it  might  be  admitted  that  the  Federal  work  is  done  on  the  whole  as 
well  as  we  can  hope  to  get  it  done — for  it  will  never  be  done  as  well 
as  private  work — and  that  it  is  done  better  than  similar  v/ork  under 
other  governments,  which  in  some  departments  is  true.  Yet  even 
after  this  admission,  it  would  still  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  country  that  the  system  should  be  changed,  that  the  public 
employment  should  cease  to  be  the  spoils  of  the  victors  in  electoral 
struggles.  It  is  not  so  much  the  fact  that  politics  demoralize  the 
service,  though  they  actually  do  so,  and  in  a  degree  little  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  not  examined  the  matter  closely,  as  ^t  is 
that  the  present  system  utterly  demoralizes  politic:},  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  have  reform.  Universal  suffrage  is  at  best  a  clumsy 
instrument  of  government,  and  must  always  be  so  ;  but  a  good 
many  of  its  worst  difficulties  might  be  removed  by  what  is  now 
generally  accepted  as  a  thorough  system  of  civil-service  reform. 
We  shall  always  have  ignorance,  popular  passion,  demagogism,  and 
unscrupulous  ambition  to  contend  with  under  any  possible  form 
of  popular  rule.  But  these  evils  are  aggravated  and  added  to  by 
the  present  civil-service  system,  which  makes  many  thousand  non- 
elective  offices  directly  or  indirectly  prizes  to  be  contended  for  at 
every  election,  and  thus  creates  professional  politicians  and  makes 
the  existence  of  such  a  class  inevitable.  Even  if  reckless  and  un- 
principled men  were  incited  to  enter  politics  only  for  the  honor,  the 
direct  profit,  or  the  opportunities  of  fraudulent  gain  offered  by  the 
offices  actually  elective,  there  would  still  be  enough  of  them  to  render 
honest  and  efficient  government  in  a  countr}^  like  ours  very  hard  to 
get.  But  when  to  these  incentives  we  add  the  possession  or  distribu- 
tion of  vast  numibers  of  purely  administrative  posts,  each  with  a  de- 
sirable salary,  and  clothed  with  the  curious  attraction  Avhich  hangs 
about  a  public  employment,  we  make  not  only  possible  but  certain 
the  enlistment  of  a  great  body  of  mercenaries  on  one  side  or  the 
other  in  every  political  contest.  We  suppl}'  the  moti\-c-powcr.  be- 
sides inviting  the  construction,  of  the  '*  political  machine,"  which  is 
to-day  the  most  threatening  element  in  our  future.  It  can  hardly 
be  necessary  to  cite  specific  instances  of  the  influence  of  patronage 
upon  the  sincerity,  the  sobriety,  and  the  purity  of  our  politics.  It 
is  painfully  apparent  to  any  observer.  Professions  of  principle 
tend  to  become  mere  counters  in  the  game  ;  they  are  put  forward, 
retired,  changed,  just  as  it  strikes  the  parties  in  interest  that  the>' 
will  most  readily  serve  to  secure   the   real  object   in  view,  which   is 
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the  control  of  the  patronage.  And  before  the  stage  of  pubHc  pro- 
fessions is  reached  in  the  process  of  selecting  delegates  to  conven- 
tions or  men  to  manage  the  necessary  mechanism  of  party  action  in 
a  State,  a  district,  a  ward,  the  influence  of  patronage  upon  the 
fears  or  hopes  of  office-holders  and  ofifice-seekers  supplies  the 
motive-power  for  the  enlistment  and  control  of  a  vast  body  of 
interested  workers,  who  care  little  or  nothing  for  principle,  and 
care  a  great  deal  for  what  they  may  make  or  lose  by  their  manage- 
ment of  the  "  machine."  In  proportion  as  party  action,  at  its  very 
sou;'ce,  is  thrown  into  the  hands  of  men  of  this  stamp,  better  men 
are  crowded  out.  It  is  all  very  well  to  exhort  every  respectable 
citizen  to  "  do  his  duty  at  the  primaries."  He  will  not  do  it,  and 
can  not  afford  to  try  to  do  it,  when  it  involves  a  tedious  and  vain 
struggle  with  professional  politicians.  His  own  interest  is  not 
sufficiently  direct,  immediate,  or  considerable  to  repay  the  expen- 
diture of  the  time  and  labor  necessary  to  even  a  show  of  victor}.\ 
He  may  make  the  effort  on  occasions  when  things  have  come  to  a 
head,  and  some  great  object  is  to  be  attained,  as  during  the  war, 
or  pending  the  struggle  with  the  Tweed  ring  in  New  York  in  187 1 
and  1872.  But  ordinarily  he  has  nothing  but  pride  in  his  country 
or  State,  and  a  remote  interest  in  the  amount  of  taxation,  to  sustain 
him  in  a  contest  Avith  men  Avhose  bread  and  butter  depend  upon 
their  overcoming  him.  Before  we  can  "  rally"  the  '*  honest  citi- 
zen" in  American  politics,  we  must  exclude  the  mercenary,  and  to 
exclude  him  we  must  deprive  him  of  the  hope  of  gain  which  now 
animates  him  ;  we  must  stop  the  distribution  of  the  minor  offices 
of  the  civil  service  as  rewards  for  political  services. 

Obviously  the  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  The  way  to  its  per- 
formance seems  to  lie  about  a  vicious  circle.  To  rid  our  politics  of 
demoralization  by  the  spoils  system,  we  must  abolish  the  latter  ;  to 
abolish  the  spoils  system,  we  must  use  political  instrumentalities. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  our  politics  are  not  absolutely 
demoralized  ;  that  a  considerable  number  of  determined  men, 
resolved  upon  a  definite  aim  and  pursuing  it  patiently  and  indus- 
triously, can  still  exercise  an  influence  which  even  partisans  can  not 
ignore.  We  have  passed  the  first  stage.  We  have  a  pretty  clear 
understanding  of  the  object  of  the  reform  and  of  its  methods.  It 
remains  to  adopt  every  practical  means  to  reach  that  object,  to  ad- 
vance step  by  step  wherever  an  opportunity  offers,  and  remembering 
that  progress  is  always  in  the  line  of  the  least  resistance,  to  be  pre- 
pared to  move  upon  every  weak  point  in  the  enemy's  works.     The 
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first  opportunity  is  undoubtedly  offered  in  connection  with  the  civil 
service  as  it  now  exists.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  post-office,  in  a 
revenue  office,  or  in  the  administrative  force  of  the  Federal  courts, 
let  the  friends  of  civil-service  reform  in  the  district,  petition  the  ap- 
pointing power  to  fill  such  vacancy  by  the  promotion  of  such  subor- 
dinate as,  on  reasonable  evidence,  shall  be  shown  to  be  most  fit  for 
the  duties  required.  If  the  appointment  is  made,  let  like  action  be 
taken  with  reference  to  confirmation,  if  confirmation  be  necessary. 
This  is  a  comparatively  small  matter,  but  it  is  important,  because  it 
relates  to  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge.  As  soon  as  that  is  inserted  the 
instrument  may  be  driven  home.  In  the  next  place,  let  the  friends 
of  civil-service  reform  organize  to  affect  all  future  nominations,  and 
especially  the  Congressional  nominations,  and  the  nominations  to 
such  legislatures  as  are  to  choose  United  States  Senators.  Let  it 
be  distinctly  understood  that  such  organizations  will,  other  things 
being  equal,  support  the  candidates  who  are  deemed  most  favorable 
to  the  reform,  and  that  where  neither  party  nominates  a  man  will- 
ing to  take  an  advanced  position  on  this  question,  the  organizations 
reserve  the  right  to  an  independent  nomination.  Especially  let  it 
be  clearly  felt  that  the  sacred  right  of  "  bolting"  will  be  firmly 
and  freely  applied,  and  that,  unless  more  important  issues — as,  for 
instance,  the  financial  one — are  directly  involved,  the  friends  of  civil- 
service  reform  will  not  only  support  its  advocates,  but  punish  its 
enemies.  This  is  a  simple,  and  must  necessarily  be  a  slow,  plan  of 
operations.  It  will  require  patience  and  caution  on  the  one  hand, 
courage  and  firmness  on  the  other.  But  it  is  the  only  one  which 
can  now  be  adopted,  and  it  is  one  which  would  undoubtedly  accom- 
plish much  were  it  wisely  and  zealously  pursued.  Its  great  advan- 
tage lies  in  the  fact  that,  while  capable  of  extensive  application,  it 
maybe  entered  on  at  once  in  any  town  or  district  where  any  number 
of  earnest  men  choose  to  begin  the  work.  And  as  much  may  be 
done  in  this  way,  and  nothing  in  any  other  ;  as  wc  must  either 
begin  by  lopping  away  the  rottenness  of  our  political  system  wher- 
ever we  can  reach  it,  or  must  wait  till  the  trunk  is  decayed  through- 
out, and  the  tree  falls,  to  be  wholly  replaced  by  a  growth  whose 
nature  no  one  can  foresee — it  is  certainly  worth  while  to  do  our 
best,  though  it  be  little,  and  to  do  it  at  once. 
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NEXT  to  life  itself,  sleep  is  the  most  mysterious  of  all  the 
familiar  facts  of  nature.  Common  as  are  the  facts  of  sleep 
in  man  and  the  higher  animals,  science  has  as  yet  done  little  to 
explain  its  phenomena.  We  have  learned,  it  is  true,  something 
of  the  history  of  its  development  am.ong  animals,  and  a  good  deal 
concerning  the  methods  of  its  action  upon  the  machinery  of  the  body  ; 
but  its  relations  to  the  machinery  of  the  mind  are  hidden  from  us 
by  the  suspension,  during  slumber,  of  the  ver}^  function  of  the  mind 
which  must  act  in  making  observations.  As  yet  little  effort  has 
been  made  to  contrive  means  of  getting  beyond  the  difficulties 
which  beset  observation  in  this  field  ;  it  seems  uncertain  whether 
much  can  be  done  to  break  through  the  strong  though  shadowy 
barriers  which  fence  our  understanding  from  that  world  into  which 
we  so  often  enter.  In  coming  within  its  realms  man  must  put  aside 
his  arms  of  sense  and  understanding  with  which  he  conquers  the 
fields  of  day. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  doctrine  of  inheritance 
throws  a  little  light  into  the  darkness  of  sleep,  and  that  it  is  worth 
our  while  to  try  how  far  with  its  aid  wc  can  help  ourselves  to  a 
theory  of  its  conditions. 

Let  us  take  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  sleep  in  animals 
and  plants,  and  see  how  far  this  helps  us  to  a  better  understanding 
of  the  sleep  of  man.  In  the  first  place  we  perceive,  in  looking  over 
this  broad  field,  that  organic  sleep  is  a  very  common  feature  in 
nature.  Very  many  if  not  most  plants  have  two  periods  of  definite 
rest,  which  correspond  to  meteorological  changes — their  functions 
are  more  or  less  suspended  during  the  night-time  and  are  awakened 
during  the  day  ;  there  is  also  another  suspension  during  part  of  the 
year,  when  the  temperature  is  lowest  or  the  light  least.  The  sus- 
pension seems  to  be  in  part  an  immediate  effect  of  loss  of  the  stim- 
ulus of  light  and  heat.  In  the  regions  of  long  northern  summer 
days  most  plants  grow  nearly  continuously  ;  the  night  sleep  is  very 
brief,  while  the  winter  rest  is  very  long.     In  southern  regions  the 
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period  of  rest  seems  to  be  less  a  matter  of  temperature,  and  the 
winter  sleep  of  the  plant  takes  place  at  a  temperature  at  which 
plants  in  more  northern  countries  grow  very  rapidly.  We  are  thus 
pointed  by  plants  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  two  natural 
periods  of  rest  dependent  upon  peculiar  physical  conditions  :  the 
rest  of  night,  which  we  will  call  sleep  ;  and  the  rest  of  certain  sea- 
sons, which  we  may  term  hibernation,  although  it  is  not,  as  that 
word  indicates,  a  rest  coming  necessarily  in  the  winter  season — it 
may  come  in  the  summer  as  well.  The  occurrence  of  these  periods 
of  rest  in  a  group  where  there  is  nothing  clearly  corresponding  to 
mental  activity  shows  that  such  suspensions  of  activity  must  have 
their  source  in  purely  physical  economies  ;  we  may  safely  seek  the 
origin  of  these  periods  of  repose  in  the  necessities  arising  from  the 
environment  of  organisms,  although  it  is  by  no  means  clear  just 
how  the  habit  is  brought  about.  It  is  worth  while  perhaps  to 
notice  the  fact  that  every  organism  requires  the  expenditure  of 
force';  that  this  force,  aside  from  reproduction,  has  two  principal 
modes  of  application  :  in  part  it  is  applied  to  acquiring  the  mate- 
rials which  are  to  be  built  into  the  body,  and  in  bringing  these 
materials  to  the  point  where  they  are  to  be  used  ;  and  in  part  it  is 
applied  to  the  actual  work  of  building  with  these  materials  to  replace 
decay.  Appropriation  and  nutrition,  or  getting  food  and  carry- 
ing it  into  a  system  of  circulation,  and  actual  construction  and 
replacement  of  decay,  go  on  as  distinct  functions  ;  the  possibility 
of  working  in  order  to  procure  subsistence  is  with  most  organic 
creations  limited  to  the  time  of  light,  or  at  least  can  only  be 
effectively  carried  on  at  such  times.  Moreover,  the  energy  of  this 
work  of  procuring  food  is  such  that  the  needs  of  the  organization 
can  be  fully  supplied  by  the  labor  of  the  daylight  time  of  the  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  nutrition — the  process  of  rebuilding 
the  cell-structure  of  the  body — must  be  continuous  as  long  as  there 
is  any  vital  activity  whatever  ;  the  result  is  the  invention  of  a  sys- 
tem of  pauses  in  that  part  of  bodily  activity  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  external  life,  while  the  internal  activity  remains  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  continuous  ;  the  result  is  to  save  that  power  which 
we  term  the  vital  or  nervous  force  by  its  concentration  into 
periods  of  activity  separated  by  periods  of  repose.  In  other  words, 
sleep  is  a  device  for  saving  the  force  which  is  expended  in  the 
external  activities  of  the  body  at  times  when  their  activities  would 
bring  less  profit  than  the  expenditure  would  entail  loss.  There 
can  not  be  much  doubt  that  the  phenomena  of  sleep  have  originated 
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independently  in  animals  and  plants,  and  this  alone  would  prove 
the  far-reaching  nature  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  origina- 
tion of  this  habit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  habit  would  rapidly 
become  inherited  in  an  organic  sense,  and  that  it  would  become  in 
time  established  as  an  absolute  need.  The  phenomena  of  hiberna- 
tion, though  connected  with  sleep,  differ  essentially  from  it.  In 
hibernation  there  is  a  more  or  less  complete  suspension  of  the  internal 
as  well  as  external  functions.  Something  of  this  suspension  of  inter- 
nal activity  is  observable  in  sleep  ;  but  sleep  through  inheritance  has 
become  limited  to  short  periods,  and  the  lowering  of  the  internal 
vitality  is  much  less  considerable  than  in  hibernation.  The  fact 
that  hibernation  occurs  in  animals  as  well  as  in  plants,  though  only 
rarely  in  the  former,  shows  that  both  these  organic  groups  have 
met  a  common  need  in  much  the  same  way. 

We  could  note  another  form  of  organic  repose  which  is  unlike 
either  sleep  or  hibernation,  viz.,  the  strange  rest  which  comes  over 
insects  in  their  periods  of  metamorphoses.  This  is  the  state  in  which 
the  external  functions  are  more  or  less  suspended,  often  quite  anni- 
hilated, while  the  internal  changes  take  on  increased  activity  ;  but 
this  more  resembles  the  activity  of  the  embryo  in  the  egg  or  the 
womb  than  the  sleep  of  a  complete  being  ;  and  though  interest- 
ing, we  may  pass  it  by. 

In  the  lower  animals  sleep  is  obscurely  separated  from  waking, 
and  the  night  is  not  regularly  its  time  of  coming.  The  organic 
rest  is  taken  at  any  time  when  a  stimulus  is  not  acting  on 
the  body.  As  we  rise  higher  we  see  the  process  gradually  becom- 
ing more  and  more  specialized,  until  in  the  warm-blooded  animals 
it  is  regular,  and  perhaps  the  most  fixed  of  the  acquired  bodily 
habits. 

Thus  we  see  that  sleep  is  an  inheritance  which  man  brings  with 
him  to  his  high  estate  from  the  very  starting-point  of  the  organic 
series.  We  see  also  that  it  is  one  of  the  pauses  in  the  external 
activity  which  has  been  contrived  by  nature  to  economize  the  ex- 
penditure of  force,  and  thereby  to  intensify  it  during  its  period  of 
activity.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  cases  in  vrhich  nature  has 
limited  the  period  of  functional  activity  in  order  to  intensify  the 
energy  of  the  work  sought  to  be  accomplished.  Intensity  is  one  of 
the  conditions  of  successful  activity  in  a  world  where  a  throng  of 
other  beings  are  seeking  to  gain  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  particular  activity.  So  in  the  exercise  of  that  assemblage  of 
activities  which  make  up  the  external  life  of  an  animal,  much  is 
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gained  by  concentrating  the  work  into  a  period  which  Hes  between 
times  of  profound  rest.  These  times  of  rest  are  clearly  times  in 
which  force  is  stored  away  to  be  used  in  the  periods  of  energy. 
The  force  available  during  the  active  periods  is  measured  by  the 
completeness  and  duration  of  the  periods  of  rest.  In  most  of  the 
warm-blooded — i.e.,  the  very  active — animals  this  period  of  com- 
plete rest  occupies  on  the  average  one  half  of  the  lifetime  of  the 
creature.  Among  the  lower  or  cold-blooded  vertebrates  sleep  is 
so  indistinctly  defined  that  we  can  not  establish  the  duration  of  the 
rest  periods  in  the  same  clear  way.  Moreover,  their  conditions  are 
so  widely  different  from  those  of  man,  that  they  do  not  give  us  any" 
valuable  suggestions  concerning  the  laws  of  sleep  in  human  beings. 
These  must  be  taken  from  the  animals  nearer  akin  to  man  in  the 
nature  of  their  bodily  functions.  Judged  by  this  test,  we  should 
say  that  the  normal  period  of  sleep  in  man  was  one  half  the  term  of 
his  days.  Many  things  have  conspired  to  reduce  the  actual  period 
of  sleep  in  man  to  much  less  than  this  quantity.  The  provocations 
to  actiwty  are  far  greater  in  his  case  than  among  his  kindred,  the 
brutes  ;  and  with  each  step  of  advancing  civilization  he  becomes 
habituated  to  less  and  less  sleep,  until  at  present,  among  civilized 
adult  men,  the  period  of  sleep  does  not  much,  if  at  all,  exceed 
seven  hours  per  diem.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  the  prob- 
ability that  this  considerable  change  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
certain  loss  of  vigor  unless  there  was  some  compensation  in  the 
change  of  structure  and  function  which  has  taken  place  in  lifting 
man  to  his  present  estate.  Is  it  likely  that  any  such  compensa- 
tion has  been  brou<T[;ht  about  bv  the  chancres  attendant  on  the  eleva- 
tion  of  man  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  to  support  such 
a  conclusion.  Man  is  the  most  wasteful  of  animals  in  liis  use  of 
force.  His  body  in  walking  or  sitting,  the  positions  of  his  active 
life,  demand  proportionately  more  force  for  its  support  than  do 
the  bodies  of  quadrupeds  in  their  waking  time.  His  brain  expends 
in  thought  many  times  the  amount  of  energy  that  is  given  to  the 
life  of  the  lower  animals.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  nervous 
system  is  a  much  more  effective  machine  for  the  production  of 
force  than  exists  in  the  lower  animals  ;  but  this  mechanism  of  the 
nervous  system  receives  its  supplies  through  the  nutritive  system, 
and  draws  upon  the  vitality  even  as  much  as  muscular  activity.  Its 
gain  in  power  is  a  reason  for  an  increase  rather  than  for  a  decrease 
of  the  rest  time.  Regarding  sleep  as  the  complement  of  the  activity 
of  body  and  mind,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  man  that  the  mcas- 
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ure  of  sleep  was  cither  more  prolonged  or  that  it  was  more  com- 
plete, or  both. 

It  is  clear  that  sleep  is  much  more  complete  in  man  than  in  the 
lower  animals.  In  the  brutes  sleep  rarely  goes  to  the  point  of  com- 
pletely benumbing  the  sense  of  hearing.  It  seems  probable  that 
among  savages  the  ordinary  sleep  is  not  deep,  but  that  they  are 
easily  awakened  by  sound  or  touch.  But  in  civilized  man  there  is  a 
great  change  of  habit  ;  sleep  is  far  deeper  in  him  than  in  his 
lower  kindred.  lu  most  men  the  bodily  functions  during  sleep 
sink  to  a  lower  level  of  activity  than  it  would  be  safe  to  have  them 
go  among  animals  where  the  watchfulness  that  guards  life  must  be 
always  awake.  This  increased  intensity  of  sleep  in  man  may  be  a 
small  compensation  for  the  diminished  time  given  to  slumber  and 
the  increased  need  of  rest  arising  from  the  extreme  expenditure  of 
force  which  his  waking  time  demands.  But  this  compensation  can 
not  be  very  effective.  The  difference  between  the  degree  of  saving 
of  force  in  the  deepest  sleep  of  man  and  the  ordinary  sleep  of  the 
higher  animals  probably  does  not  outweigh  the  great  dimin^ation  of 
the  duration  of  sleep,  and  the  vast  increase  of  the  need  of  the  res- 
toration that  comes  with  complete  rest,  arising  from  man's  activity. 
It  is  therefore  no  improbable  supposition  that  the  term  of  sleep 
in  man  is  being  dangerously  shortened  by  the  habits  of  civilization, 
which  tend  m^ore  and  more  to  trench  upon  this  period  of  inactivity. 
Of  course  it  will  be  answered  that  the  acceptance  by  the  body  of 
this  diminished  supply  of  rest  indicates  that  no  danger  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  it.  ?vIost  people  do  not  find  it  easy  to  extend  the  time 
of  slumber  beyond  the  limit  of  from  six  to  eight  hours,  and  this 
may  readily  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  longer  period  is  unneces- 
sary and  wasteful  of  the  precious  time  of  activity.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  injurious  physical  halDits  may  be  inherited  as  well 
as  beneficial  ones,  and  that  any  continuous  strain  on  the  vitality 
will  become  accepted  by  the  body,  even  though  it  be  contrary 
to  its  best  interests.  The  races  of  men  show  us  very  many  cases 
of  inherited  habits  of  body  as  regards  food,  labor,  and  other 
forms  of  activity.  If  man  for  a  hundred  or  more  generations 
has  subjected  himself  to  an  injurious  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
sleep,  the  body  would  have  in  a  measure  reconciled  itself  to  the 
condition  even  at  the  cost  of  its  welfare. 

The  question  will  naturally  be  asked  :  Are  there  any  physical 
troubles  encountered  by  man  which  are  to  be  explained  through 
this    reduction   in    the    amount   of  sleep.      The  question   may  be 
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partly  answered  by  reference  to  the  testimony  of  many  physicians 
who  have  found  the  effect  of  too  little  sleep  in  the  thousand  cases 
where  this  evil  brings  trouble  to  the  body  But  apart  from  these 
particular  instances  we  should  expect  to  find  some  more  general 
effect  upon  the  whole  race,  and  one  commensurate  with  the  gener- 
ality that  belongs  to  the  cause.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  some 
reasons  for  suspecting  a  general  effect  upon  the  life  of  men  which 
may  fairly  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 

It  is  a  fact  that  has  been  observed  by  many  naturalists,  that 
the  life  of  man  is  relatively  shorter  than  that  of  most  of  the  lower 
warm-blooded  animals.  Eliminating  the  deaths  by  accident,  and  the 
active  diseases  which  are  in  their  nature  accidental,  and  taking  only 
those  deaths  which  come  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  bodily  powers, 
the  term  of  human  life  is  now  probably  somewhere  near  eighty 
years — rather  less  than  more.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  human 
body  grows  until  the  twenty-fifth  year  or  later,  so  that  the  term  of 
human  life  is  only  a  little  over  thrice  the  period  of  growth.  In  the 
higher  mammals,  where  the  facts  have  been  observed,  the  term  of  life 
is  certainly  as  much  as  five  times  the  period  of  adolescence.  Leav- 
ing all  the  leeway  for  errors  of  observation,  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  term  of 
life  in  man  as  compared  with  his  kindred  among  the  lower  animals. 
The  only  explanation  of  this  that  can  be  offered  is  that  there  has 
been  some  new  tax  laid  upon  the  vital  force  in  man  that  was  not 
borne  by  the  lovver  animals.  When  we  consider  that  the  selective 
forces  at  work  upon  animals  must  operate  to  prolong  rather  than  to 
shorten  the  natural  life  of  the  individuals  of  any  species,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  this  narrowing  of  the  horizon  of  human  life  can 
be  due  to  any  trifling  cause.  It  must  be  due  to  some  influences  of  a 
very  powerful  kind.  It  would  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  assume 
that  the  diminished  longevity  of  man  was  due  to  any  single  cause  ; 
but  among  the  many  causes  which  may  have  been  operative,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  no  one  so  potent  as  this  robbery  of 
rest  to  which  the  life  ot  man  so  strongly  tends. 

Something  might  be  said  in  favor  of  the  view  that  inasmuch  as 
sleep  is  a  time  of  unconsciousness,  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while 
to  lengthen  our  lives  by  the  sum  of  the  additional  hours  wc  might 
give  to  slumber  The  actual,  completely  vitalized  lite  is  limited  to 
our  waking  time  ,  why  should  we  then  try  to  increase  the  number  of 
days  alone?  This  might  be  urged  by  many  arguments  ;  yet  the 
human  instincts  as  well  as  a  little  reflection  convey  the  answer.     If 
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wc  could  increase  the  restorative  effects  of  sleep,  the  times  of  wak- 
ing would  certainly  be  more  rich  in  possible  activity  than  they  now 
are  :  fatigue  lowers  the  quality  of  every  human  work  in  a  melan- 
choly way.  Few  who  have  passed  the  first  flush  of  youth,  know- 
ing what  labor  is,  would  not  say  that  more  and  fresher  days  would 
be  cheaply  bought  at  the  cost  of  their  living  somewhat  fewer 
hours.  The  only  definite  conclusion  to  which  we  are  brought  by 
these  considerations  is,  that  there  is  ground  for  apprehending  that 
man  is  acquiring  through  civilization  a  dangerous  habit  of  limiting 
the  time  of  sleep  to  narrower  bounds  than  the  best  use  of  his  body 
will  permit. 

We  turn  now  from  the  naturalist's  view  of  sleep  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  intellectual  phenomena  of  sleep — to  that  remnant  of 
mental  work  which  slumber  permits  the  brain  to  perform. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  notice  that  among  the  lower  animals 
sleep  is  an  indistinctly  bounded  function,  the  senses  remaining 
much  more  awake  than  among  the  w^arm-blooded  animals.  More- 
over, among  the  low^er  animals  mental  activity  is  but  obscurely  man- 
ifested, there  being  little  in  the  way  of  grimace  or  cries  to  indicate 
that  the  mental  machinery  is  in  action.  It  is  only  among  the  birds 
and  the  other  higher  animals  that  there  are  outward  signs  of  slumber 
of  an  unmistakable  kind  ;  it  is  only  here  that  there  are  definite  atti- 
tudes of  repose  distinctly  different  from  those  of  activity.  As  soon 
as  animals  become  warm-blooded — in  other  words,  as  soon  as  they 
become  great  expenders  of  force — they  at  once  specialize  sleep  so 
that  its  phenomena  become  unmistakable.  The  body  then  is  laid 
in  attitudes  of  complete  repose  ;  often  there  is  some  means  of 
shutting  up  the  mechanism  of  sense.  Birds  cover  the  head  beneath 
the  wing  ;  many  mammals  bury  the  head  under  the  hair  of  the 
body  ;  all  seek  darkened  places.  Sleep  in  many  is  foretokened  by 
cries  which  show  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  thoughts  or 
emotions,  and  when  the  extinction  of  thought  comes,  it  is  as 
immediate  and  complete  as  in  man. 

In  all  this  group  of  complete  sleepers  the  phenomena  of  dreams 
are  traceable.  Birds  of  many  kinds  cry  out  in  their  sleep  ;  and  their 
cries  have  that  slumbrous  character  which  we  recognize  as  dreamy. 
Whoever  has  watched  in  the  woods  at  night  knows  the  sounds  of 
sleeping  birds  as  the  faint  shadow  of  their  waking  calls  ;  all  our 
larger  mammalia  show  the  same  evidence  of  dreaming. 

It  is  clearest  and  commonest  in  the  active  companions  of  man, 
such  as  the  horse  or  dog.     I  have  myself  observed  it  in  cats,  pigs. 
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horned  cattle,  and  sheep.     And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
exists  among  many  other  animals. 

Although  dreams  are  the  common  property  of  higher  animals, 
they  are  very  much  more  defined  in  man  than  among  his  lower 
kindred.  In  animals  the  dream  seems  momentary  and  little  con- 
tinuous, and  the  fancy  not  intense  ;  in  man  it  often  is  sufficiently 
powerful  to  sway  the  will  and  produce  somnambulism — a  phenome- 
non apparently  unknown  in  the  lower  animals.  But,  after  all,  the 
difference  is  one  of  degree  only. 

The  various  fancies  which  possess  the  mind  of  man  during  sleep 
are  singularly  little  seized  upon  by  the  memory.  This  is  probably 
due  in  man  to  the  very  indistinctness  of  the  impression.  We  might 
attribute  the  forgetfulness  of  dreams  to  this  cause  altogether,  but 
for  the  fact  that  even  after  the  waking  mind  has  caught  the  sleep- 
ing fancy  in  the  nets  of  memory  it  will  afterwards  elude  its  grip. 
All  persons  must  have  remarked  that  after  having  at  waking  vividly 
recalled  some  dream,  so  that  all  its  details  have  been  clear  to  the 
mind,  the  memory  of  it  would  utterly  fade  within  a  few  hours. 
This  makes  it  very  difficult  to  get  a  store  of  accurate  records  of 
dreams  for  comparison  with  the  daytime  work  of  the  mind.  Un- 
less the  impressions  are  rapidly  recorded  they  will  be  overlaid  by 
stronger  impressions  which  our  waking  hours  bring  to  us.  Even  if 
this  record  is  made  with  care,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  the  quality 
of  the  dream  ;  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  colored  more  or  less  by  the 
waking  senses.  Its  vagueness  is  taken  out  of  it  by  the  reason,  and 
the  faint  memory  fails  to  supply  the  curious  shading  that  originally 
belonged  to  it,  so  that  the  record  of  the  dream  is  generally  of  a 
rather  false  quality.  Another  hindrance  to  our  getting  a  good  idea 
of  dreams  is  that  with  the  advance  in  life  beyond  the  time  of  child- 
hood dreams  generally  become  less  intense.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
to  what  this  is  due,  but  it  is  in  part  to  be  explained  by  the  neglect 
of  the  sleeping  impressions,  owing  to  the  greater  intensity  of  the  wak- 
ing ones,  and  to  a  certain  carelessness  of  the  mind  to  impressions 
w^hich  in  the  moment  of  the  dream  are  more  or  less  recognized 
as  immaterial  and  unreal.  Among  educated  people  the  dream 
takes  far  less  hold  upon  the  waking  mind  than  among  the  unedu- 
cated classes.  Among  children  and  savages  the  dream  often  holds 
its  place  into  the  waking  life,  and  becomes  the  seed  of  hallucina- 
tion ;  among  some  educated  people  it  is  summarily  dismissed  by 
the  habit  of  the  mind.  For  a  proper  inquiry  into  the  jisychology 
of  dreams,  we  should  have  a  mass  of  careful  records  which  should 
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set  forth  the  nature  of  the  waking  thoughts  of  the  person  as  well  as 
the  sleeping  fancies.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  difficult  it  would  be  to 
make  such  a  record  ;  yet  until  it  has  been  carefully  done  by  persons 
who  bring  to  the  work  the  spirit  of  research,  we  can  not  expect  to 
have  a  basis  for  tracing  the  laws  of  the  operations  of  the  mind  during 
slumber.  There  are  a  few  facts  concerning  dreams  which  I  have 
been  enabled  to  bring  into  something  like  order  ;  and  though  they 
rest  upon  a  very  narrow  foundation  of  observation,  I  believe  that 
they  are  sufficiently  well  established  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  fur- 
ther inquiry.  It  will  be  observed  that  they  do  not  go  to  the  deeper- 
lying  phenomena  of  dreams,  and  that  they  are  of  a  nature  to  profit 
by  the  criticism  which  each  observer  can  apply  to  them.  They  will 
be  discussed  here  in  the  order  of  their  generality. 

When  we  fall  asleep  we  are  conscious  that  the  first  step  onwards 
toward  the  abyss  is  marked  by  the  loss  of  will.  This  will — this 
power  to  order  the  actions  of  mind  and  body — slowly  floats  away 
from  us  as  a  vapor  before  the  wind,  and  leaves  the  powers  of  the 
mind  and  body,  though  still  active,  less  and  less  under  our  com- 
mand. As  the  shadow  deepens  the  doors  of  the  chambers  of 
thought  are  closed  one  by  one,  until  the  busy  house  of  the  mind 
becomes  silent.  The  first  faculties  of  the  mind  to  be  stilled  are 
those  which  have  been  last  acquired  by  the  mind.  Our  special 
trainings  go  first.  The  philosopher  can  no  longer  consider  deeply  ; 
the  jurist  can  not  find  his  way  to  conclusions  ;  the  mechanic  no 
longer  labors  at  his  work — in  short,  all  the  specializations  of  life  dis- 
appear even  before  sleep  has  fairly  begun.  For  a  time  the  man  is 
no  longer  the  individual  man  ;  he  is  simply  a  member  of  the  com- 
mon species  man.  What  he  retains  are  the  common  properties  of 
the  race.  As  sleep  deepens  even  that  which  is  human  disappears, 
and  only  the  animal  passions  have  their  hold  :  blind,  uninformed 
rage  and  desires  are  at  times  quite  awake  after  the  other  faculties 
are  altogether  slumbering.  Even  beyond  and  below  that  stage 
where  the  body  is  sunk  into  a  state  when  it  is  likest  to  death,  fear, 
the  deepest  lying  of  all  instincts,  may  control  the  soul  and  manifest 
itself  in  the  phenomena  of  nightmare. 

■  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  most  natural  classification  of 
dreams  can  be  made  on  the  stage  in  slumber  at  which  they  arrive, 
further  subdividing  them  according  to  the  particular  faculties 
which  are  their  factors.  In  this  way  we  rrlake  three  more  groups 
of  dreams,  as  follows,  viz.:  ist.  Half-waking  dreams,  in  which  the 
memory  is  still  rather  active,  and  presents  the  mind  with  images  of 
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its  work  done  during  the  waking  time  ;  2d.  Fanciful  dreams,  when 
the  memory  contributes  few  images,  and  these  but  little  related 
to  the  waking  life,  the  fancy  or  imagination  entirely  meeting  the 
conception  which  may  come  to  it  ;  3d.  Nightmares,  which  differ 
much  more  widely  from  the  preceding  dreams  than  either  one  from 
the  other.  This  last  group  of  dreams  is  characterized  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  emotion  of  fear  and  the  sense  of  powerlessness. 
They  always  come,  except  perhaps  to  diseased  states  of  the  mind, 
with  the  deeper  stages  of  sleep,  when  the  circulation  of  the  body, 
the  deep,  oppressed  breathing,  and  other  symptoms  show  that  the 
load  of  sleep  is  the  heaviest. 

If  for  purposes  of  classification  we  are  disposed  to  go  deeper 
into  this  question  of  grouping  dreams,  we  may  divide  them  still 
further  according  to  the  character  of  the  faculties  embodied  in 
them,  for  dreams  have  the  peculiarity  that  more  than  waking 
thoughts  they  are  the  product  of  particular  faculties  acting  without 
co-operation  with  their  fellows  of  the  mind.  Such  a  precise  classi- 
fication, however,  would  not  advance  our  present  purpose. 

The  most  important  fact  that  is  brought  out  by  a  study  of  the 
working  of  the  mind  during  slumber  is  that  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
fade  away  under  the  influence  of  sleep  in  inverse  order  to  their 
acquisition.  The  faculties  proper  to  the  individual  seem  to  go 
first,  next  the  general  faculties  of  man  ;  then  the  mind  contains 
only  the  more  animal  powers,  and  the  deepest  level  to  which  we 
fall  in  sleep  is  that  of  the  blind  fear  which  comes  with  nightmares. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  existence  of  this  singular  sense  of  fear  at 
the  very  bottom  of  consciousness  is  a  matter  of  peculiar  importance. 
It  is  not  alone  in  dreams  that  we  find  it,  for  however  insensible  to 
ordinary  physical  fear  or  superior  to  it  the  mind  may  be,  it  is  sure 
at  times,  when  surprised  by  some  accident  that  cuts  through  the 
envelopes  of  habit  and  reason,  to  feel  this  sense  of  mysterious  fear 
which  clamors  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  mind,  where  it 
usually  dwells  unnoticed.  It  seems  to  mc  that  we  may  find  the 
explanation  of  this  strange  depth  and  power  of  fear  in  the  history 
of  the  mental  structure  which  man  has  inherited.  All  through  the 
succession  of  life  since  the  mind  rose  to  the  low  level  of  fear  its 
daily  living  has  been  full  of  terror.  The  real  terror  which  we  feel 
in  the  dreadful  moments  of  nightmare  was  the  spur  to  flight  in  the 
endless  pursuit  to  which  our  ancestors,  man  and  brute,  have  been 
subjected.  All  other  sensations  of  their  lives  must  be  regarded  as 
less  powerful  than  that  impulse  which  gave  wings  to  flight.      Ever}' 
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exercise  of  this  frenzied  passion  must  have  served  to  fix  it  yet 
deeper  in  the  mind,  making  its  transmission  to  the  offspring  the 
surer.  In  this  way  fear  has  become  the  deepest  and  strongest  of 
all  the  passions  among  animals — the  one  that  oftenest  overrules  the 
others.  In  man  this  fear  is  being  steadily  overmastered  by  his  higher 
qualities,  and  by  long  exercise  in  courage,  with  a  selective  advantage 
in  favor  of  those  tribes  or  peoples  who  have  gained  the  most  of  that 
very  human  acquirement,  reason  ;  and  clearer  perceptions  have 
served  to  push  this  panic  sense  further  and  further  into  the  back- 
ground of  our  lives,  until  courageous  men  seem  hardly  to  possess  it 
at  all.  But  sleep,  likewise  a  truth-teller,  holds  up  the  mirror  of  our 
old  existence  to  us — the  existence  we  have  passed  in  other  beings, 
and  shows  us  how  that  life  has  been  driven  on  in  dreadful  flight  by 
fear.  When  this  mask  of  newer  and  lighter  powers  and  impulses 
has  fallen  into  unconsciousness,  fear,  because  it  has  been  the  deeper 
stamped  upon  the  mind,  holds  sole  possession,  and  betrays  itself  in  a 
shapeless  sense  of  terror,  the  more  dreadful  because  it  is  unshapen. 
Looking  upon  the  qualities  of  the  mind  as  in  a  certain  sense 
as  much  the  result  of  inheritance  as  the  parts  of  the  body,  I  have 
been  driven  to  speculate  as  to  whether  the  hereditaments  of 
the  mind  are  necessarily  limited  to  vague  potentialities  and  im- 
pulses, or  may  not  include  concrete  facts  of  memory.  Knowing  so 
much  to  be  inherited,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  venture  the 
hypothesis,  tentatively  at  least,  that,  since  part  of  our  dreams  may 
arise  from  the  shadowy  inheritances  which  come  across  the  bridge 
of  organic  succession  from  our  ancestors,  some  acts  of  our  fathers 
survive  in  indistinct  shadows  within  ourselves,  and,  combining 
with  our  own  experience,  make  those  strange  compounds  which 
we  find  in  our  dreams.  We  well  know  that  mental  habits, 
scarcely  separable  from  distinct  memories,  are  inherited  ;  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  described  by  Mr.  Darwin,  who  tells  us  that  a 
gentleman  acquired  in  his  youth  a  curious  habit  of  expressing 
pleasure  by  lifting  his  opened  hands  to  the  sides  of  the  head  and 
swinging  them  rapidly  to  and  fro  ;  this  habit  he  rigorously  sup- 
pressed in  his  maturer  years,  and  had  ceased  to  indulge  in  it  when 
a  child  was  born  to  him  :  but  this  child  resorted  to  the  same  curious 
habit  of  expressing  pleasure.  I  will  not  claim  that  the  recurrence  of 
this  habit  rests  upon  any  distinct  act  of  memory,  but  a  law  of  trans- 
mission which  could  pass  this  peculiar  impulse  from  parent  to  child 
would  do  nothing  more  inconceivable  in  causing  a  condition  of 
parts  which  should  give  birth  to  an  idea.     There  seems  to  me  about 
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the  same  difficulty  in  the  transmission  by  inheritance  of  instincts 
that  there  would  be  in  the  transmission  of  ideas  or  memories.  The 
inherited  instinct  must  depend  upon  a  growth  of  a  certain  mental 
machinery  in  a  certain  shape,  and  we  can  not  conceive  a  physical 
record  of  memory  to  rest  upon  any  other  than  such  physical  founda- 
tion. It  would  extend  the  task  of  inheritance  in  no  essential  way 
to  suppose  that  it  gave  us  obscure  memories,  as  well  as  sharply  de- 
fined instincts. 

I  offer  this  suggestion  concerning  the  inheritance  of  memories 
not  as  a  mere  vague  speculation,  but  because  a  careful  analysis  of 
my  own  experience  has  compelled  me  to  the  hypothesis.  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  so  much  in  our  dreams  that  has  no  reference 
to  our  own  experience  or  previous  thought,  that  some  such  ex- 
planation seems  most  necessary.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  question  will  avail  themselves  of  every  op- 
portunity to  ascertain  any  cases  where  dreams  are  hereditary  in 
families,  or  where  the  dreams  of  one  generation  are  connected  with 
the  acts  of  an  ancestor.  The  subject  is  one  which  lies  within  the 
field  of  research,  though  I  confess  that  the  difficulties  which  beset 
it  almost  make  me  doubtful  of  any  satisfactory  result.  But  such 
important  consequences  would  depend  upon  the  proof  of  an  inherit- 
ance of  memory  that  it  is  worth  while  to  undertake  this  inquiry 
despite  its  difficulties. 

If  the  inheritance  of  mental  qualities  is  becoming  in  the  higher 
organic  forms,  so  to  speak,  more  inherited  ;  if  the  power  of  trans- 
mitting mental  capacities  is  gaining  in  strength  in  the  organic  series 
to  which  man  belongs,  may  it  not  be  that  it  will  in  the  end  arrive  at 
the  point  where  the  mind  will  not  only  take  the  habits  and  instincts 
of  the  ancestry,  but  the  thought  as  well  ?  We  may  dream  of  this 
as  the  solution  of  the  dreadful  problem  of  the  length,  the  growing 
length,  of  knowledge,  and  the  brevity  of  life.  The  child  receiv- 
ing not  only  the  vague  training  of  powers  arising  from  the  labor  of 
the  ancestor,  might  receive  thought  as  it  now  does  the  eye  or  ear 
by  direct  inheritance.  In  this  way  inheriting  all  the  thoughts  of 
the  ancestry  that  were  great  enough  to  be  fixed  in  inheritance,  this 
creature  man — still  man  in  appearance — would  become  a  being  as 
different  from  ourselves  as  we  arc  from  the  lower  life  of  the  earth. 
With  it  the  problem  of  immortality  would  find  one  solution. 

The  reader  will  probably  say  that  these  speculations  are  the 
very  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of  ;  but  if  he  will  but  consider  the 
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infinite  mystery  of  inheritance  he  will  in  time  come  to  believe  that 
nothing  is  too  wonderful  to  be  its  work. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  consider  the  waste  of  power  involved  in 
dreaming.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  considerable  activity  of 
the  mind  during  slumber  is  a  hindrance  to  the  rest  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  sleep  to  bring  about.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  there  is 
any  distinct  advantage  arising  from  dreams.  When  the  mind  acts 
in  sleep  it  acts  much  as  it  has  been  accustomed  to  in  the  lower  stages 
of  life,  although  it  acts  without  the  control  of  reason  or  the  will.  It 
seems  to  me  that  much  dreaming  must  serve  to  weaken  the  co- 
ordination of  the  mental  powers  which  has  been  slowly  gained  by 
civilization.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  dreaming  affords  many  counter- 
balancing advantages  to  the  mind.  The  imagination  may  receive  a 
certain  stimulus  through  dreams  in  persons  in  whom  the  faculty  has 
little  other  excitation,  and  may  thus  be  kept  alive,  but  the  work  of 
the  mental  powers  during  sleep  is  too  feeble  to  have  any  consider- 
able value  as  a  means  of  stimulating  their  growth. 

To  sum  up  this  discursive  essay,  we  may  note  the  following 
conclusions,  viz. : 

Sleep,  considered  as  a  rest  of  the  external  life,  is  a  device  com- 
mon to  all  organic  forms.  As  we  ascend  the  organic  series,  this 
process  of  rest  becomes  more  and  more  specialized,  and  brought 
into  closer  relation  to  the  time  of  night.  Hibernation — which  is 
a  specialization  of  rest  with  reference  to  seasons  of  scanty  food,  as 
sleep  is  a  specialization  of  rest  with  reference  to  the  darkness  of 
night  —  has  a  large  place  among  the  lower  animals,  but  is  only 
observable  among  a  very  few  of  the  higher  warm-blooded  animals  ; 
it  is  not  traceable  among  men,  or  their  immediate  physical  kindred. 
Among  men  sleep  occupies  a  less  time  than  among  the  other  mam- 
malia, having  been  reduced  from  the  normal  one  half  to  a  little  over 
one  fourth  of  the  day.  It  seems  likely  that  this  reduction  is  due 
to  the  peculiar  temptations  to  the  external  life  which  have  come 
with  man's  higher  intellectual  development,  and  that  it  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  gradual  accustoming  of  the  body  to  less  and 
less  periods  of  sleep.  This  change  is  obviously  menacing  to  the 
strength  of  man,  and  to  it  is  possibly  to  be  attributed  the  peculiar 
brevity  of  man's  life  as  compared  with  that  of  the  other  mammalia. 

Dreams  are  not  peculiar  to  man,  though  most  evident  in  him. 
They  probably  occur  in  the  other  mammalia,  and  in  birds  as  well. 
From  them  we  see  that  the  faculties  of  man  appear  to  sink  to  rest 
in  the  inverse  order  of  their  development  ;  gradually  unmasking,  as 
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they  die  away,  the  passion  of  fear,  which  has  been  buried  beneath  the 
recent  mental  acquisitions  of  humanity.  Lastly,  the  phenomena  of 
dreams  lead  us  to  the  question  whether  some  of  our  dreams  are  not 
derived  by  inheritance  from  our  ancestors.  To  this  we  can  as  yet 
give  no  certain  answer. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  matter  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention 
to  the  extreme  importance  of  all  the  phenomena  of  sleep,  in  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
powers.  It  is  only  by  studying  the  behavior  of  the  mind  during 
the  coming  and  going  of  sleep  that  we  can  hope  to  understand  the 
peculiar  relations  of  the  will  to  the  rest  of  the  mental  capacities. 
It  is  only  in  that  part  of  our  lives  that  we  can  expect  to  trace,  how- 
ever dimly,  the  development  of  those  powers  with  which  we  find 
ourselves  possessed.  There  only  can  we  hope  to  see  with  our  own 
eyes  the  long  perspective  of  our  mental  history. 
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THE  Resumption  Act  of  January  14,  1875,  which  went  into 
operation  on  January  i,  1879,  ^vithout  the  sHghtest  finan- 
cial disturbance,  has  restored  the  United  States  once  more  to  the 
category  of  specie-paying  nations.  So  wide  a  gap  as  has  for  seven- 
teen years,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  existed  between  the  forced 
paper  currency  of  the  country  and  the  precious  metals,  has  never 
before  been  closed  up  in  the  history  of  the  world.  With  the  com- 
plete vindication  of  her  political  power,  the  United  States  has 
been  able  also  to  preserve  her  financial  solvency. 

The  deep  impression  made  on  Europe  is  manifested  by  the  tone 
of  the  foreign  press  and  by  the  avowals  of  public  men,  as  well  as 
by  the  strong  disposition  evinced  among  the  commercial  classes  to 
have  a  stake  in  this  countr)''.  The  late  article  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in 
the  NortJi  American  Review^  and  the  still  more  recently  published 
lecture  of  ]\Ir.  Leonard  Courtney  in  the  Fortnightly,  are  public 
examples  of  the  feeling  concerning  this  country,  which  likewise 
gives  tone  to  private  letters  received  from  England. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  impression  which  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  has  made  upon  the  nation  itself.  This 
is  evinced  by  the  confident  feeling  which  pervades  all  business 
circles,  by  the  political  quiet  which  prevails  in  Congress,  and  by  the 
unprecedented  subscriptions  made,  since  Januar}^  i,  to  the  new 
four  per  cent  loan.  Writing  about  the  beginning  of  February  we 
find  that  these  subscriptions  have  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  millions  since  the  year  began  ;  that  an  equal 
amount  of  six  per  cent  bonds  have  been  called  in  for  redemption, 
and  that  the  saving  of  annual  interest  already  realized  is  nearly 
three  and  a  half  millions. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  most  difficult  of  our  financial  problems 
has  already  been  solved  ;  but  others  still  remain  which  transcend  in 
importance  any  other  subjects  of  national  legislation  or  of  political 
action.  The  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government  is  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  attention,  not  with  a  view  to  sudden  or  extreme  changes. 
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but  to  those  adaptations  to  circumstances  which  the  altered  con- 
ditions of  our  foreign  trade  require.  We  have  hitherto  pursued  a 
poHcy  intended  to  build  up  the  nation  and  put  it  on  a  self-reliant 
footing,  by  varying  its  industries  and  opening  up  all  its  many 
sources  of  wealth  to  a  healthy  development.  We  might  possibly 
have  accumulated  greater  wealth  by  a  policy  somewhat  nearer  to 
free  trade,  though  this  is  a  point  fairly  open  to  dispute  ;  but  we 
should  have  done  so,  if  at  all,  at  the  expense  of  our  present  inde- 
pendence of  other  nations.  Hitherto  our  domestic  trade  has  been 
the  paramount  consideration  ;  hereafter  we  shall  enter  more  freely 
into  foreign  competition,  and  with  a  view  to  it  our  tariff  laws  will 
undoubtedly  need  revision. 

Of  more  immediate  importance,  however,  than  the  tariff  is  the 
settlement  of  currency  and  banking  questions.  The  enemies  of 
resumption  have  turned  upon  the  national  banking  system  as  the 
best  object  of  attack  ;  and  many  of  those  who  have  always  been 
among  its  friends  hold  unsettled  opinions  as  between  a  government 
and  a  bank  currency.  In  order  to  discuss  intelligently  the 
merits  of  the  national  banking  system,  it  is  well  to  begin  with  that 
part  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the  currency,  leaving  for  later 
consideration  what  pertains  to  the  other  banking  functions. 

The  United  States  has  now  a  mixed  currency  consisting  of  gold 
and  silver,  of  Government  notes  and  of  bank  notes.  In  respect  of 
its  quality,  this  currency  is,  without  doubt,  the  best  which  the  coun- 
try ever  enjoyed.  The  total  amount  is  estimated  at  §1,042,000,- 
000,  and  it  is  composed  of  United  States  notes,  or  greenbacks, 
$346,000,000  ;  of  United  States  fractional  currency,  $16,000,000 
(much  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed)  ;  of  national 
bank  notes,  $322,000,000  ;  and  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  $358,000,- 
000.  The  gold  is  supposed  to  amount  to  $259,000,000,  and  the 
silver  to  $99,000,000.  These  are  the  estimates  of  Dr.  Linderman, 
the  late  Director  of  the  Mint,  made  up  to  September  30,  1878. 
The  metallic  stock  ought  now  to  be  somewhat  greater,  as  there  has 
been  little  or  no  exportation,  and  a  considerable  sum  derived  from 
domestic  production.  There  is  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  this  estimated  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  since  the 
amount  held  in  the  Treasury  on  January  i,  1879,  was  only  $225, 000,- 
000,  and  the  amount  in  banks  only  about  $30,000,000.  Probably  a 
large  amount  is  hoarded,  especially  at  the  South  and  South-west  and 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Gold  was  the  currency  of  Texas,  and  rail- 
way accounts  in  that  State  were  kept  in  that  currency  until  a  very 
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recent  period.  The  almost  total  disappearance  of  gold  and  silver 
from  the  circulation  of  France  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  seven 
years'  suspension  of  specie  payments,  which  ended  a  year  ago,  shows 
how  possible  it  is,  even  in  a  country  rich  in  metallic  money,  to  lose 
sight  of  it  altogether,  when  its  obligatory  money  functions  are 
suspended.  Assuming  Dr.  Linderman's  estimate  of  the  metallic 
stock  to  be  correct,  the  proportion  of  it  to  the  whole  circulating 
medium  is  34  per  cent,  and  that  of  paper  money  66  per  cent  ;  we 
have  substantially,  therefore,  one-third  coin  to  two-thirds  paper. 

Two  things  are  apparent  from  this  statement  of  the  existing  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States  :  first,  that  its  volume  is  too  large,  and 
next,  that  the  paper,  or  credit,  element  of  it  is  excessive.  What 
amount  of  money  is  necessary  in  any  country'  at  a  given  time 
can  only  be  proved  by  experience.  The  generally  accepted  test  is 
such  an  amount  as  can  be  kept  convertible  into  coin  without  reduc- 
ing the  metallic  portion  of  the  whole  circulation.  Any  excess  of 
credit  money  will  expel  the  real  money,  because  that  is  the  only 
kind  which  can  be  exported,  paper  money  being  only  of  local  origin 
and  convertibility,  and,  therefore,  only  of  local  value.  The  United 
States  has  been  without  the  means  of  applying  the  test  of  convert- 
ibility for  seventeen  years  past,  during  which  time  the  conditions 
of  the  country  have  so  far  changed  as  to  make  the  experience  of 
the  ante-war  period  somewhat  unreliable.  There  is,  however,  no 
other  guide  to  a  just  conclusion  than  such  experience  as  is  to  be 
gathered  from  our  own  history^  and  that  of  contemporary  nations. 

In  i860  the  metallic  and  paper  circulation  of  the  United  States 
did  not  exceed  $480,000,000.  Mr.  Fawcett,  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished and  valuable  American  Hand-Book  of  Finance,  entitled 
"  Gold  and  Debt,"  estimates  the  amount  of  coin  in  the  country  in 
i860  at  $275,000,000,  and  the  notes  of  the  State  banks  at  $207,- 
000,000.  This  gives  a  total  of  $482,000,000.  There  was  no  other 
kind  of  money.  The  population  in  i860  was  thirty-one  millions  ;  it 
is  now  estimated  at  forty-eight  millions.  The  exports  and  imports 
in  i860  were  $750,000,000  ;  they  are  now  $1,100,000,000.  Predi- 
cated upon  the  former  amount  of  currency  per  capita,  we  should 
now  require  only  $743,000,000  ;  predicated  upon  the  increase  of 
foreign  trade,  we  should  require  still  less,  or  only  $587,000,000. 

But  there  are  probably  several  reasons  why  we  require  con- 
siderably more  than  either  of  these  figures.  The  first  reason 
lies  in  the  changed  condition  of  the  South.  The  overthrow  of 
slavery  has  made  the  negro  population,  for  the  first  time,  users  of 
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money,  and  they  use  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  absorb  a  greater  quantity 
than  any  other  agricultural  population  in  the  country.  Except 
land  and  domestic  animals,  money  is  the  negro's  only  kind  of  prop- 
erty. Having  been  denied  the  possession  of  it  in  his  period  of 
bondage,  it  is  to  him  not  only  the  form  of  property  most  coveted 
in  his  state  of  freedom,  but  it  is  also  peculiarly  the  symbol  of 
his  enfranchisement.  Even  more  than  the  peasantry'  of  France, 
the  negroes  delight  in  the  possession  and  in  the  hoarding  of  money. 
The  present  condition  of  the  South  is,  in  other  respects,  favor- 
able to  a  large  absorption  of  money,  and  to  its  sluggish  movement. 
Rapidity  of  movement  is  an  essential  factor  to  be  considered, 
in  determining  the  quantity  of  money  called  for  in  a  particular 
country.  Its  amount  multiplied  by  its  rate  of  movement  gives  the 
product  of  its  monetary  efficiency.  It  is  largely  to  the  difference 
of  rapidity  with  which  money  circulates,  as  well  as  to  the  different 
degrees  in  which  credit  substitutes  are  employed,  that  the  great 
excess  in  quantity  of  the  French  over  the  English  circulation  is 
owing. 

The  South  has  a  widely,  but  thinty,  diffused  population,  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  agricultural  staples,  chiefly  cotton  and 
tobacco,  which  cannot  be  consumed  on  the  spot,  but  which  are 
sent  to  foreign  countries  or  to  distant  sections  of  our  own.  These 
staples  are  principally  paid  for  in  cash,  and  when  the  very  limited 
wants  of  a  population  unaccustomed  to  luxuries  have  been  supplied 
out  of  the  proceeds,  a  surplus  of  cash  remains,  for  which  there  are 
no  convenient  means  of  investment  at  hand.  Every  thrifty  house- 
hold will,  therefore,  be  in  possession  of  more  or  less  ready 
money  ;  whereas  a  much  wealthier  family,  in  the  Northern  or 
Middle  States,  would  spend  its  surplus  in  the  acquisition  of  com- 
forts or  luxuries  of  living,  or  would  invest  it  in  some  kind  of  prop- 
erty, or  deposit  it  in  a  savings  bank.  The  old  systems  of  planting 
and  factorage,  which  prevailed  under  slaver}',  gave  the  planter  very- 
little  use  for  money.  All  his  living  supplies,  not  raised  on  the 
plantation,  he  drew  in  kind  from  his  New  Orleans  or  Savannah 
factor,  and  to  him  he  consigned  his  entire  crops.  He  paid  no 
wages,  and  the  few  country  stores  were  patronized  only  by  the 
poorer  whites.  Now,  however,  both  whites  and  blacks  alike  buy 
and  sell  for  cash,  and  give  far  less  employment  than  formerly  to 
factors  and  middlemen.  The  South  will,  therefore,  require  con- 
siderably more  circulating  money  than  can  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  the  emancipated  slaves. 
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Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  increased  area  of  occupied 
land  and  the  greater  diversity  of  industries  will  probably  require  a 
greater  circulation  per  capita,  than  when  the  population  was  less 
scattered  and  the  production  less  diversified.  The  class  which  lives 
on  wages  is  much  enlarged  by  the  growth  and  spread  of  mining  and 
manufacturing  interests.  Such  a  class  needs  more  money  than  an 
agricultural  population  of  equal  numbers.  It  is  paid  periodically 
in  cash,  and,  in  turn,  pays  cash  periodically  for  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  farmer,  on  the  contrary,  lives  mostly  on  his  own  pro- 
ducts, buying  only  the  groceries,  clothing,  and  luxuries  which  his 
surplus  crops  enable  him  to  afford.  His  purchases  are  irregular  and 
infrequent,  and  he  parts  with  cash  almost  as  soon  as  he    receives  it. 

A  still  further  reason  for  the  probable  absorption  of  a  larger  rel- 
ative circulation  than  the  country  ever  had  before,  is  the  solidity  of 
our  paper  money.  Its  very  excellence  will  make  it  lethargic. 
Greenbacks  were  hoarded  at  a  time  when  their  ultimate  redemption 
in  coin  was  a  matter  of  dispute  :  they  will  be  much  more  liable  to 
hoarding  now  that  they  are  exchangeable  for  gold.  The  old  State 
bank  notes  circulated  rapidly  because  of  uncertainty  as  to  their 
value,  and  by  reason  of  competition  between  banks  for  certain  fields 
of  circulation.  It  was  a  part  of  the  regular  business  of  banks  to 
gather  up  the  notes  of  other  banks  and  send  them  home  for  redemp- 
tion. The,  motives  for  such  competition  have  ceased  to  exist 
among  the  banks,  and  the  grounds  of  distrust  are  equally  at  an 
end  among  the  people.  Both  the  notes  of  the  Government  and 
the  notes  of  the  banks  enjoy  the  highest  measure  of  popular  confi- 
dence ;  and  as  both  rest  upon  foundations  seemingly  impregnable, 
they  are  not  likely  to  lose  it. 

It  is  this  very"  solidity  of  our  paper  money,  coupled  with  a  favor- 
able balance  of  foreign  trade,  which  m.ade  it  safe  to  resume  specie 
payments  with  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  very  inadequate 
supply  of  the  precious  metals.  If  the  paper  money  had  been  in  the 
least  doubtful,  there  would  have  been  a  rush  to  the  Treasury  for 
gold,  as  soon  as  its  doors  were  opened  on  January  I.  But 
in  the  absence  of  that  distrust,  the  habit  of  handling  and  carry- 
ing paper  rather  than  gold,  and  its  greater  convenience,  have 
prevailed  to  turn  the  metallic  tide  into  the  Treasury  and  the  banks, 
rather  than  out  of  them,  and  the  stock  of  gold  is,  therefore,  accu- 
mulating. 

After  all  allowances  have  been  made,  however,  for  the  increased 
use  of  money,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  present  volume  is 
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excessive  by  two  or  three  hundred  millions.  How,  then,  shall  it 
be  reduced,  and  what  part  of  it  shall  be  withdrawn  ?  Certainly  not 
the  metallic  part.  We  have  already-much  less  coin  compared  with 
paper  money  than  either  of  the  great  countries  of  Europe  with 
which  we  maintain  a  commercial  rivalry.  We  must  endeavor,  in  all 
future  changes,  to  assimilate  our  money  more  nearly  to  theirs. 

According  to  Mr.  Ernest  Seyd  (Journal  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  March,  1878),  the  circulation  of  Great  Britain  is  £166,- 
300,000  ($831,500,000),  divided  into  Bank  of  England  notes,  Si37>- 
500,000  ;  country  bank  notes,  $79,000,000  ;  gold  coin  and  bullion, 
$525,000,000  ;  and  silver  coin  and  V)ullion,  $90,000,000.  The  pro- 
portion of  coin  and  bullion  to  paper  is,  therefore,  as  74  to  26. 

The  circulating  money.of  France  is  more  conjectural  than  that 
of  England,  in  consequence  of  the  wide  difference  which  exists 
between  the  estimates  of  authorities,  regarded  as  equally  competent, 
as  to  the  amount  of  metallic  money  in  that  countr}^.  These  esti- 
mates range  from  $1,000,000,000  to  $1,700,000,000.  Mr.  Seyd,  in 
his  testimony  before  the  English  Silver  Committee  in  1876  (Ques- 
tions 1 1 86  to  1200),  placed  the  total  of  gold  and  silver  in  France 
in  1870  at  ;^344,ooo,ooo  ($1,720,000,000).  A  recent  writer  in  the 
Econoinistc  Franqais  adopts  almost  as  high  a  figure.  Professor  Soet- 
beer  in  a  recent  estimate  puts  it  at  ^320,000,000  ($1,600,000,000). 
In  spite  of  Mr.  Seyd's  high  standing  as  a  monetary  statistician,  we 
must  believe  this  estimate  to  be  far  above  the  truth.  In  support  of 
this  opinion  we  may  venture  to  mention  a  conversation  had  at  Paris 
in  1869  with  MM.  Walowski  and  Levasseur,  both  writers  of  the  high- 
est authority  in  France,  on  the  precious  metals,  in  which  they  agreed 
in  pronouncing  the  popular  estimates  of  the  French  metallic  stock 
to  be  very  much  exaggerated.  They  did  not,  at  that  time,  place  it 
higher  than  $700,000,000  or  $800,000,000.  They  also  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Roswag's  estimate,  made  in  1865,  of  about  $600,- 
000,000  (inctatix prc'cieiix)  was  proximately  correct. 

There  has,  however,  without  doubt,  been  a  large  accumulation 
of  metallic  money  in  France  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  we  are 
disposed  to  consider  $1,300,000,000  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  exist- 
ing stock.'     Adding  to  this  the   outstanding  notes  of  the   Bank  of 

'  M.  Leon  Say,  the  present  Finance  Minister,  stated  at  the  International  Monetary 
Conference  last  August  that  the  French  stock  of  silver  was  900  millions  of  francs  in  the 
Bank  of  France,  and  about  1500  millions  outside,  or  say  25(XJ  millions  (^5(X),0(K),cxx)) 
in  all.  A  "  census  of  coin"  taken  on  the  14th  of  August,  by  19,500  Treasury  agents, 
of  the  coins  in  their  possession,  showed  the  proportions  to  be  26I2   pcr  cent  of  silver 
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France  (the  only  paper  money),  2,210,000,000  francs  ($442,000,000), 
and  the  total  circulating  medium  of  France  is  $1,742,000,000  ;  74 
per  cent  of  this  is  metallic, and  26  per  cent  paper,  being  exactly  the 
proportion  which  was  shown  to  exist  in  Great  Britain.  There  is, 
however,  a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  coin  and  bullion  held 
by  the  Bank  of  France  than  by  the  Bank  of  England,  the  former 
institution  holding  at  present  $416,000,000  as  against  a  note  issue  of 
$442,000,000,  leaving  only  $26,000,000  uncovered,  while  the  Bank  of 
England  holds  only  $113,000,000,  against  notes  outstanding  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  of  $157,500,000,  leaving  $44,500,000  uncovered. 

We  thus  see  that  the  metallic  portion  of  the  circulation  in  the 
United  States  is  only  34  per  cent,  or  about  one-third,  while  in 
England  and  France  it  is  three-quarters.  The  comparison  is  not 
satisfactory.  An  abundant  supply  of  the  best  money  is  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  of  enduring  commercial  prosperity  ;  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  ordinary  money  supply  is  highly  detrimental  to 
business,  and  intensifies,  if  it  does  not  directly  cause,  commercial 
distress.  The  condition  of  England  to-day  illustrates  our  proposi- 
tion. Under  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  the  Bank  of  England  was  made 
the  guardian  of  the  national  money.  Its  general  banking  duties 
were  subordinated  to  this  newly  imposed  obligation.  It  holds 
nearly  the  entire  metallic  reserve  of  Great  Britain,  of  its  merchants, 
of  its  other  corporate  banks  and  private  bankers,  and  of  its  govern- 
ment. A  vast  superstructure  of  credit,  consisting  chiefly  of  bank 
deposits,  has  been  built  up  on  this  metallic  foundation — an  inverted 
pyramid  of  obligations  to  pay  money,  standing  on  a  slender  apex 
of  money  with  which  to  pay.  In  the  twenty  years  from  1856  to 
1876,  the  deposits  of  the  English  joint  stock  banks  grew  from 
;^33, 000,000  to  ;£'93,ooo,ooo,  while  those  of  the  Bank  of  England 
increased  only  about  ;^5, 000,000.  The  coin  and  bullion  in  the 
Bank  of  England  between  1844  ^^d  1878  increased  only  ^6,600,000 
— namely,  from  ;^i6,322,ooo  to  ;£"22,922,C)00.  Thus  the  increase 
of  direct  and  indirect  liability  for  deposits  alone  increased,  in  twenty 
years,  by  ;^65, 000,000,  while  the  metallic  stock  in  thirty-four  years 
increased  only  ;^6, 500,000,  or  probably  not  more  than  one-fifteenth 
as  fast. 

To  protect  this  very  inadequate  metallic  reserve,  in  the  interest 

coins  to  73^  per  cent  of  gold  coins.  The  metallic  stock  of  the  Bank  of  France  at 
nearly  the  same  date  was,  however,  about  in  the  proportion  of  six  of  gold  to  five  of  sil- 
ver. If,  therefore,  M.  Say's  estimate  of  silver  ($500,000,000)  was  correct,  it  seems  safe 
to  suppose  that  the  gold  must  have  equalled  as  much  as  $800,000,000. 
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of  the  public  safety,  has,  therefore,  become,  more  and  more,  the 
paramount  duty  of  the  Bank  of  England,  a  duty  which  is  every 
day  growing  more  and  more  arduous.  The  method  of  doing  it, 
long  since  adopted,  is  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount  so  as  to  prevent 
all  outflow  of  gold.  When  this  measure  succeeds  and  the  drain  is 
checked,  the  rate  of  discount  falls,  only  to  be  raised  again  when 
another  drain  sets  in.  Thus  has  British  trade,  to  the  prosperity  of 
which  nothing  else  is  so  essential  as  an  unchanging  price  for  money, 
been  in  a  state  of  alternate  fever  and  ague  for  many  years.  In  the 
last  twenty  years  the  rate  of  discount  fixed  by  the  Bank  of  England 
has  changed,  on  an  average,  once  in  five  weeks  ;  and  in  1873  it 
changed  twenty-four  times,  or  about  once  a  fortnight.* 

When  gold  was  made  the  standard  money  of  Germany,  a  drain 
of  it  began  in  London  of  a  sort  quite  different  from  any  which  had 
preceded  it.  No  currency  change  of  equal  importance  to  other 
countries  has  probably  ever  taken  place.  Being  essentially  unlike 
the  ordinary  commercial  drains,  it  defied  the  usual  banking  rem- 
edies. Raising  the  rate  of  discount  stops  a  flow  of  gold,  where  the 
exporters  are  bankers,  dependent  on  the  price  of  money  for  a 
profitable  outcome  of  their  adventure.  But  when  a  government 
like  Germany  draws  gold  from  London  against  a  deposit  held  with 
its  London  agents,  to  raise  the  rate  of  discount  in  its  face  has  about 
as  much  eflicacy  as  to  issue  papal  bulls  against  the  comet.  So  the 
Bank  of  England  has  found  it  for  the  last  two  years.  While  France, 
with  a  favorable  current  of  commercial  dealings  constantly  flowing 
towards  it  from  Germany,  has  drawn  gold  from  Berlin,  the  Paris 
bank  rate  being  only  two  per  cent,  England,  with  a  rate  of  five  per 
cent,  has  utterly  failed  to  prevent  the  export  of  gold  from  London 
to  Berlin.  In  this  ineffectual  struggle  the  traditional  usages  of 
the  London  money  market  have  broken  down,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  minimum,  once  the  unfailing  guide  for  all  money  rates 
in  Great  Britain,  has  been  formally  abandoned,  leaving  the  City  like 
a  ship  at  sea  without  a  rudder.  The  bank  rate  is  predicated  upon 
the  state  of  the  reserve  ;  the  rate  in  the  open  market  upon  the 
demand  for  capital  in  proportion  to  the  supply.  With  the  abnormal 
causes  lately  acting  upon   the   reserve,  there  has  been  no  logical 

^  The  Economist  of  January  4th,  1879,  says  :  "  Our  practice  as  a  country  is  to  keep 
habitually  a  reserve  of  unused  money  which  is  far  too  small  ;  when  we  want  to 
increase  it  we  have  to  raise  our  rates  to  a  point  which  will  attract  money  from  abroad. 
The  rates  charged  here  during  the  last  few  months  have  been  high  ;  but  the  high  rales 
have  not  resulted  from  any  mercantile  demand  for  money." 
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connection  between  the  two.  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  the  prevaiHng  distress  in  England  has  been  intensified  by  the 
unnatural  position  of  the  Bank. 

If  an  old  and  established  commercial  country  like  England  is 
thus  capable  of  being  shaken  to  its  centre  by  a  disturbance  of  its 
metallic  supply,  how  much  greater  would  be  the  peril  of  the  United 
States,  at  this  dawning  hour  of  its  prosperity,  if  any  domestic  or 
foreign  causes  should  put  at  hazard  the  maintenance  of  specie  pay- 
ments. The  new  position  which  we  are  taking  as  a  trading  nation 
makes  it  necessary  that  our  currency  should  be  as  impregnable  as 
the  currencies  of  our  commercial  rivals.  It  is,  in  fact,  intrinsically 
far  less  so.  A  favorable  balance  of  trade  has  enabled  us  to  resume 
on  a  smaller  basis  of  metallic  money  than  would  have  sufificed 
under  different  circumstances.  But  these  favorable  conditions  may 
be  materially  changed  within  a  few  years,  and  we  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  present  opportunity  to  put  as  large  a  measure  as 
possible  of  the  precious  metals  into  our  circulation.  How  can  we 
do  it  ?  There  is  no  other  way  than  by  the  habitual  maintenance  of 
large  metallic  reserves  in  the  public  treasury  and  in  the  banks,  and 
by  the  suppression  of  small  notes.  The  growth  of  a  healthier  public 
sentiment  is  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  either  of  these 
reforms.  Let  the  business  men  and  the  masses  of  the  people  be- 
come fully  convinced  that  a  strong  currency  is  the  cheapest,  because 
the  most  stable,  and  nothing  could  be  easier.  But  at  present  there 
is  a  constant  fear  of  idle  gold  ;  a  fear  evinced  as  much  by  the 
bankers  as  by  the  people.  They  read  the  weekl}'  statements  of 
gold  and  silver  piled  up  in  bank  and  treasury  vaults,  and  they  begin 
to  calculate  how  much  this  money  would  earn  if  it  were  put  at  in- 
terest. They  forget  the  crises  of  1837  and  1857,  in  which  a 
vitiated  currency  played  so  large  a  part.  They  have  never  calcu- 
lated how  much  the  use  of  any  but  the  best  money  costs  a  nation. 
They  fail  to  consider  how  very  small  a  sum  is  the  interest  on  the 
entire  circulating  medium  compared  with  the  losses  by  a  few  disas- 
trous failures.  The  failure  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  cost  Great 
Britain  nearly  $30,000,000  ;  the  interest  on  the  whole  paper  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States  now  outstanding  is,  at  four  per  cent, 
less  than  $27,000,000. 

A  metallic  reserv^e  which  keeps  the  representative  paper  money 
strong  in  quality  and  even  in  quantity  is  not,  therefore,  a  tax  on 
national  profits  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  kind  of  insurance  fund 
which  makes  the  acquisition  of  profits  more  secure.      In  respect  to 
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the  suppression  of  small  notes,  it  is  already  provided,  by  Section 
5175  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  that  after  specie  payments  are 
resumed  no  bank  shall  be  furnished  with  notes  of  a  less  denomina- 
tion than  five  dollars.  The  small  bank  notes — ones  and  twos — will, 
therefore,  go  out  of  circulation  as  soon  as  those  now  in  use  arc  worn 
out  and  sent  to  the  Treasury  for  redemption.  These,  however, 
amount  only  to  the  trifling  sum  of  $6,866,000.  The  greenbacks  of 
the  same  denominations  amount  to  $40,701,000.  Even  if  all  these 
were  withdrawn,  there  would  still  remain  $92,539,000  of  national 
bank  notes  and  $5S>576jOOO  of  United  States  notes  of  the  denomina- 
tion of  five  dollars,  making  the  amount  of  paper  money  under  the 
denomination  of  ten  dollars,  now  outstanding,  $195,683,000.  Eng- 
land has  no  notes  under  five  pounds  ($25).  In  France  they  are 
calling  in  all  notes  under  100  francs  ($20),  smaller  denominations 
having  been  temporarily  issued  by  the  Bank  of  France  during  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments.  In  Germany  the  smallest  denom- 
ination is  twenty  marks  ($23.80).  The  experience  of  Europe  con- 
clusively shows  us  that  a  currency  cannot  be  kept  strong  in  its 
metallic  element  without  making  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  obliga- 
tory in  small  payments.  The  suppression  of  notes  under  ten  dollars 
would  not  be  a  popular  measure  in  this  country,  and  it  can  only  be 
gradually  accomplished,  if  accomplished  at  all.  But  the  suppres- 
sion of  small  notes  is  not  a  new  thing  in  this  countr}^.  In  many  of 
the  States,  before  the  war,  the  circulation  of  notes  under  five  dol- 
lars was  prohibited,  and  in  the  Pacific  and  South-western  States 
scarcely  any  paper  money  was  in  circulation.  Let  the  question  of 
the  currency  be  taken  out  of  politics,  and  the  leading  men  of  both 
parties  come  to  an  agreement  to  support  conservative  measures, 
and  the  necessary  reform  could  be  accomplished  in  a  very  few  years. 
We  come  now  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  subject,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  currency  :  to  the  question  whether  both  the  exist- 
ing classes  of  notes  should  continue  to  be  used,  and,  if  not,  which 
of  them  ought  to  be  withdrawn.  Wc  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  our 
unwillingness  to  see  the  present  United  States  notes  made  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  circulation.  There  are  several  objections  to 
them  which  we  will  proceed  to  consider.  They  are  issued  directK' 
by  the  Government  on  its  general  credit  and  without  specific 
security.  Except  that  they  have  no  fixed  day  of  payment,  but  arc 
payable  on  demand  of  the  holder,  in  constitutional  money — gold 
and  silver — they  do  not  differ  from  the  funded  debt  of  the  nation. 
National  bank  notes  are  also   issued   by  the  Government  and  from 
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the  Treasury  Department,  but  instead  of  having  on  their  face,  like 
United  States  notes,  the  direct  promise  of  the  Government  to  pay 
the  amount  expressed  thereon,  they  bear  the  promise  of  the  bank 
to  which  they  are  issued,  and  also  a  certificate  under  seal  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  signatures  of  two  of  its  principal  officers,  that 
they  are  secured  by  Federal  bonds  deposited  with  the  Treasurer. 
Both  classes  are  strictly  notes  of  the  Government,  since  it  issues 
both  and  is  equally  obliged  to  pay  both  in  constitutional  money. 
The  obligation  to  pay  the  so-called  bank  note  is  not  quite  so 
direct,  but  it  is  just  as  absolute,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  a 
specific  fund,  out  of  which  the  payment  is  either  to  come  or  to 
be  reimbursed  ;  while  the  greenback  must  be  paid  out  of  the 
general  balance  in  the  Treasury.  One  is  a  secured  debt,  and  the 
other  is  a  general  debt.  The  bank  note  has  an  intermediate  party 
— the  bank — between  the  holder  and  the  Treasury,  on  whom  de- 
mand of  payment  must  first  be  made  ;  but  if  the  bank  fails  to  pay 
the  Treasury  is  obliged  to  pay  on  presentation  and  proof  of  the 
bank's  refusal.  The  bank  is  not,  it  is  true,  obliged  to  pay  in  gold 
or  silver  :  as  the  law  now  stands  it  may  still  redeem  its  notes  in 
greenbacks,  but  as  the  greenbacks  may,  since  resumption,  be  readily 
turned  into  gold  and  silver,  this  does  not  create  any  appreciable 
difference  in  value  between  the  two  kinds  of  notes.  There  is  a 
single  restriction  on  the  redemption  of  legal  tender  notes  which 
should  be  noted.  The  Resumption  Act  requires  them  to  be  re- 
deemed only  at  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  in  New  York. 
But  this  is  not  an  important  restriction  :  it  is  dictated  by  considera- 
tions of  general  convenience,  such  as  may  properly  govern  the  reg- 
ulation of  currencies.  In  England,  in  like  manner,  country  bank 
notes  are  lawfully  redeemable  in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  ; 
and  the  latter  can  only  be  converted  into  gold  and  silver  at  the 
counter  of  the  Bank.  It  is  equally  a  matter  of  convenience  and 
safety  that  the  redemption  fund  of  the  precious  metals  should  be 
concentrated  in  one  place,  or,  at  most,  in  a  few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant centres  of  a  country.  The  great  settling  points  of  commerce 
are  the  natural  centres  in  which  coin  and  bullion  should  be  concen- 
trated. It  is  illogical,  therefore,  to  transport  the  precious  metals  to 
the  Treasury  at  Washington  for  redemption  purposes  so  long  as  the 
city  of  New  York  is  the  final  point  of  liquidation  for  the  whole 
country,  and  the  place  at  which  the  money  balances  resulting  from 
liquidation  have  to  be  used. 

A  superiority  of  the  bank  note  is  that  it  is  specifically  secured 
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by  bonds,  and  the  bonds  are  taken  at  a  price  considerably  below 
their  face  value.  The  bank  note  has  never  created  any  additional 
public  debt  ;  it  merely  pledges  a  portion  of  the  existing  absolute 
debt  for  the  privilege  of  receiving  back  from  the  Government  a 
smaller  amount  of  debt,  for  which  the  nation  is  only  contingently 
liable,  in  the  form  of  circulating  notes.  If  the  Government  is  ever 
obliged  to  meet  this  contingent  liability,  it  cancels  an  equivalent 
portion  of  the  bonds  pledged,  or  sells  them  and  gets  its  money  back. 

Substituting  bank  notes  for  the  still  remaining  greenbacks 
means,  therefore,  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  by  the  amount 
of  §346,000,000  ;  substituting  greenbacks  for  bank  notes,  on  the 
contrary,  means  an  increase  of  the  public  debt  by  $322,000,000 — 
difference  to  the  tax-payer,  $668,000,000,  or  considerably  more 
than  the  reduction  which  has  been  accomplished  by  twelve  years  of 
burdensome  taxation. 

There  are  also  other  qualities  inherent  in  the  bank  note  which 
makes  it   much  the   better  kind   of  money.      It  is  an  instrument  of 
credit,  the  amount  of  which  is  constantly  measured  by  the  demand 
for  credit  in  this  form.     All  forms  of  credit  vary  in  amount  under 
different   circumstances,  in  different  years,  and  at  different  seasons 
of  the  same  year.      Thus  discountable  paper  is  constantly  var\'ing 
with  the  volume  of  trade  and   of   exchanges  ;  so   too  of  bank  de- 
posits, another  form  of  credit.      Bank  notes  are  just  as  strictly  in- 
struments of  credit  as  either  of  these,  and  they  depend  on  the  same 
laws.     They  are,    in   fact,    merely  a   reflection   of   discounts.     The 
proceeds  of  a  discount  are  either  deposits  in  account  current,  drafts 
on  some  other  bank,  or  circulating  notes  ;  very  little  specie  is  used 
or  called  for  in  discount  business.     The  paper  discounted  is  paid  at 
maturity  in  precisely  the  same  way  ;  by  checks  on  the  bank  receiving 
payment  (which  are  merely  transfers  of  deposits  from  A  to  B),  by 
checks  or  drafts  on  other  banks,  or  in  bank  notes.     So  it  is  that  bank 
notes  come  out  and  go  in  by  the  regular  course  of  banking  business. 
The  higher  the  discount  line,  the  more  notes  will  be  out  ;  the  lower 
the  line,  the  more  notes  will  be  in.    If  a  national  bank  finds  its  notes 
coming  in  too  rapidly,  through  the  redemption  bureau,  and  tending 
to  accumulate  in  its  vaults,  it  has  the  remedy  in  its  own  hands  :   it 
has  only  to  surrender  a  part  of  its  notes  for  cancellation  and  take  up 
its  bonds.      If  the  present  low  rates  of  interest  should  prevail,  and 
the  present  low  prices  of  commodities,  banks  will   be  likely  to  re- 
duce their  circulation  for  two  reasons  :  the   margin   of  profit   on  it 
above  taxes  will  be  inappreciable,  and  the  demand  for  loanable  cap- 
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ital — discounts — will  be  reduced,  because  business  can  be  carried 
on  with  so  much  less  means  than  when  higher  prices  prevailed. 

United  States  notes  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  elasticity  which 
we  have  shown  to  belong  to  bank  notes.  A  new  amount  of  them 
would  come  into  circulation  in  a  very  different  way,  and  when  once 
in  circulation  they  would  not  be  obedient  to  the  same  laws.  The 
issue  would  not  be  the  representation  of  a  temporary  loan,  but  the 
substance  of  a  permanent  payment.  The  same  notes  might  be  used 
to  pay  debts  to  the  Government  at  a  subsequent  time,  but  the  two 
uses  would  have  no  relation  to  each  other.  The  Government  dis- 
burses money  only  for  the  legitimate  objects  of  public  expenditure, 
and  it  receives  it  only  in  taxes  of  one  sort  or  another.  If  it  were  to 
assume  to  be  the  sole  issuer  of  paper  money — be  the  amount  great 
or  small — its  operations  would  more  often  run  against  the  currents 
of  trade  than  with  them.  When  most  money  is  coming  into  the 
Treasury  in  customs  duties  and  other  forms  of  indirect  taxes,  it  is 
because  business  is  active  and  the  banks  are  discounting  very 
heavily,  and  the  volume  of  currency  is  large.  These  counter  cur- 
rents would  necessarily  produce  stringency,  as  they  would  cause  a 
contraction  of  credit,  when  there  ought  to  be  an  expansion. 

Again,  if  the  revenues  arc  to  continue  steadily  in  excess  of  the 
expenditures,  what  will  prevent  the  volume  of  the  currency  from 
declining,  and  how  will  the  excess  of  notes  paid  in  taxes  be  got 
out  again  without  corresponding  payments  ?  Not  certainly  by  pay- 
ing off  the  funded  or  maturing  debt  ;  for  the  reissue  of  demand 
notes  would  not  be  payment,  but  substitution  of  one  form  of  debt 
for  another.  If  the  Southern  war  claims  are  to  be  paid,  or  if  the 
new  Pension  bill  is  to  call  for  the  disbursement  of  fiftv  or  a  hundred 
millions,  this  obstacle,  we  admit,  might  easily  be  removed  for  a  time. 

In  short,  if  the  whole  circulation  were  to-day  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  and  every  bank  note  retired,  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try would  speedily  come  to  a  deadlock,  unless  the  banks  were  used 
as  instruments  for  regulating  the  currency,  precisely  as  they  regulate 
it  now.  The  notes  of  the  Government,  on  some  terms  or  other, 
would  have  to  be  loaned  to  them  exactly  as  they  are  loaned  now, 
and  on  the  same  security  ;  for  the  Government  could  not  take  any 
thing  less  safe  than  its  own  obligations.  Granting,  therefore,  all 
that  the  advocates  of  a  permanent  Government  currency  demand, 
we  shall  come  to  the  same  substantial  result  at  last,  which  is  that 
instruments  of  credit  can  only  be  handled  and  regulated  by  institu- 
tions of  credit,  and  that  governments  are  not  within  that  category. 
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If,  then,  the  banks  must  circulate  the  notes,  and  primarily  redeem 
them- — that  is,  take  them  out  of  circulation  when  they  are  not 
needed — why  should  there  be  two  kinds  of  notes  performing  the 
same  office  ?  We  readily  admit  that  there  is  no  particular  advan- 
tage in  ear-marking  the  bank  note  circulation,  as  is  now  done,  ex- 
cept to  enable  the  Government  to  enforce  the  liability  of  each  bank 
to  redeem  and  take  care  of  the  amount  of  notes  which  belon^rs  to  it. 
It  would  be  more  symmetrical  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
real  character  of  this  kind  of  circulation,  if  the  notes  simply  bore 
upon  their  face  the  designation  "  national  bank  currency  ;"  a  little 
ingenuity  would  probably  devise  a  plan  by  which  this  uniformity  in 
appearance  might  be  obtained  without  relieving  the  banks,  in  any 
manner,  from  their  individual  obligations.  Without  the  local  des- 
ignations which  are  now  on  the  notes,  they  could  not,  it  is  true,  be 
presented  for  redemption  at  the  bank's  counter,  but  since  the  pass- 
age of  the  act  of  June  20th,  1874,  which  allows  all  bank  notes  to  be 
sent  directly  to  the  Treasury  for  redemption,  and  which  requires 
the  reserve  on  circulation  to  be  kept  there,  and  not  in  the  bank's 
vaults,  local  redemption  is  seldom,  if  ever,  resorted  to,  and  has  come 
to  be  of  no  consequence. 

We  have  thus  far  stated  only  such  objections  to  a  government 
circulation  as  are   inherent  in  its  nature,  and  as  result  from  the  lim- 
ited  functions    with  which   governments   are    clothed.       There    is 
another,  which  is  even  more  imperative,  namely,  the  difficulty,  if 
not   impossibility,   of  keeping   the   amount   of   such  paper  money 
within  proper  limits.     We  have  shown  that  bank  notes  are  limited 
by  business  demand,  and  that  their  redundancy  is  kept  in  check  by 
the  falling  off  of  that  demand,  and  by  the  obligation  to  redeem  in 
the  money  of  the  world.     We  have,  also,  shown  that  government 
notes  are  not  capable   of  being  created  by  or  subject   to  the  same 
laws,  unless  indeed  the  regulation  of  them  is  intrusted  to  banks,  in 
which  case,  however  entitled,  they  cease  to  be  government  notes  in 
fact,  and  become  bank  notes.      Now,  the  further  danger  to  which 
such  notes  are  subject  is,  that  they  may  be  issued   in  excess  of  any 
mercantile  demand,  on  the  mere  volition  of  a  majority  in  Congress, 
whenever  it  is  supposed,  as  many  believe  at  the  present  moment — 
though  in  defiance  of  the  plainest  facts — that  more  paper  money  in 
circulation  would  revive  industries,  stimulate  the  price  of  property, 
and  make  things  easy  for  debtors.     Such   a  power  to  tamper  with 
prices  and  to  unsettle  values  can  never  be  safely  entrusted  to  any 
legislative  body,  nor  to  any  government.     The  wisest  statesmen  of 
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this  country  and  of  Europe  have  condemned  it  over  and  over  again 
within  the  last  century  ;  and  it  has  never  stood  the  ordeal  of  a  public 
discussion.  Hamilton,  at  the  inception  of  the  Republic,  and  Chase, 
on  the  eve  of  a  gigantic  and  formidable  civil  war,  alike  rejected  it. 
Two  eminent  European  statesmen  of  modern  times,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  England,  and  Achille  Fould  in  France,  adopted  precisely  the 
same  line  of  objection.  It  was  strongly  urged  in  1844  that  the 
English  Government  should  take  the  issue  of  paper  money  into  its 
own  hands,  instead  of  leaving  it  with  the  Bank  of  England  ;  but 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said  No,  and  emphatically  declared  "that  the 
effect  of  the  State  having  the  complete  control  of  the  circulating 
medium  in  its  own  hands  would  be  most  mischievous." 

Congress  has  decreed  that  United  States  notes  shall  not  be 
retired  and  cancelled  below  the  existing  circulation  of  $346,000,000  ; 
but  it  has  also  decreed  that  they  shall  be  redeemed  in  coin.  How 
are  the  two  obligations  to  be  reconciled  ?  The  act  of  ]\Iay  31st, 
1878,  says,  "  When  any  of  said  notes  may  be  redeemed,  or  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Treasury^  under  any  law,  from  any  source  whatever, 
and  shall  belong  to  the  United  States,  they  shall  not  be  retired, 
cancelled  or  destroyed,  but  they  shall  be  reissued  and  paid  out  again 
and  kept  in  circulation."  This  certainly  implies  that  the  public 
creditor  shall  be  obliged  to  receive  them  ;  but  the  Resumption  Act 
equally  provides  that  he  shall  not  be  obliged  to  keep  them,  for  he 
may  instantly  insist  on  redemption  in  coin  in  New  York.  The 
Government  may  persist  in  paying  the  notes  out,  but  as  it  can 
only  pay  when  it  has  payments  to  make,  and  must  redeem  in  coin 
at  all  times  on  demand,  how  is  the  obligation  to  keep  the  legal 
tenders  in  circulation  to  be  obeyed  ? 

What,  then,  is  the  great  advantage  to  be  gained  by  an  exclusive 
government  circulation,  which  has  made  the  demand  for  it  so  general 
throughout  certain  sections  of  this  country"  ?  The  supposed  advan- 
tage is  cheapness,  and  coupled  with  it  is  a  jealous  desire  to  deprive 
the  banks  of  a  profit,  whether  such  deprivation  works  a  correspond- 
ing benefit  to  the  people  or  not.  Will  it  then  be  cheaper,  and  can 
the  anticipated  savings  of  interest  on  the  $322,000,000  of  bank  notes 
now  outstanding  be  realized  ?  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
shows  conclusively,  in  his  last  report,  that  no  such  economy  can  be 
effected.  At  the  outside  the  profit  on  circulation  cannot  exceed 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  say  $8,000,000  on  $322,000,000  ;  we  should 
put  it  considerably  lower.  Now  the  Government  has  received  from 
the  national  banks  in  taxes  on  circulation,  deposits,  and  capital,  on 
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an  average  during  the  last  seven  years,  $7,000,000  a  year.  Out  of 
this  alliance,  therefore,  the  Government  has  made  as  much  as  the 
banks.  Suppose  it  were  to  take  the  right  of  circulation  away  ;  the 
banks  would  retire  from  the  national  system  and  cease  to  pay  the 
$7,000,000  of  taxes.  How  much  more  than  this  loss  could  the  Govern- 
ment make  out  of  the  $322,000,000  circulation  appropriated  ?  The 
notes,  as  a  non-interest  bearing  debt,  are  worth  no  more  to  it  than 
the  rate  at  which  it  can  borrow  on  its  funded  debt — namely,  four 
per  cent.  Four  per  cent  on  $322,000,000  is  $12,880,000.  Deduct- 
ing the  $7,000,000  of  taxes  leaves  a  profit  of  only  $5,880,000  ;  but 
this  is  too  much,  for  a  specie  redemption  fund  of  at  least  one- 
third  must  be  kept  at  all  times  in  the  Treasury'.  This  is  the 
smallest  reserve  which  prudent  bankers  consider  admissible  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  an  unsecured  circulation.  The  interest  on 
that  third  ($107,000,000)  is  at  four  per  cent,  $4,280,000,  which  de- 
ducted from  the  $5,880,000,  leaves  the  pitiful  sum  of  $1,600,000  as 
the  outcome  of  this  great  national  reform  ! 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  consideration  of  the  cur- 
rency that  we  have  not  much  left  in  which  to  treat  of  the  national 
banking  system  in  its  other  aspects.  These  are,  however,  hardly 
less  important.  A  well  arranged  and  well  conducted  banking  sys- 
tem is  essential  to  every  commercial  country.  Production  and 
commerce  rest  on  credit,  and  banks  are  credit  organized.  The 
national  banking  system  sprang  out  of  a  great  and  sudden  emer- 
gency, and  even  its  learned  and  experienced  author,  Mr.  Secretary 
Chase,  had  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  the  good  which  it  was 
destined  to  accomplish.  "  He  builded  better  than  he  knew."  To 
make  a  market  for  his  bonds,  to  create  safe  depositaries  for  money 
raised  by  inland  taxes,  and  to  substitute  a  uniform  currency  as  safe 
as  the  credit  of  the  Government  could  make  it  in  place  of  the  issues 
of  the  State  banks  were  Mr.  Chase's  objects.  But  his  measure 
has  accomplished  far  more  than  that.  It  has  given  us  uniformity 
of  banking,  and  thrown  around  the  business  such  safeguards 
as  had  before  existed  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Before  the 
adoption  of  this  system  there  were  some  fifteen  hundred  banks  in 
operation,  organized  under  the  legislation  of  nearly  thirty  States. 
The  laws  creating  and  governing  them  differed  very  widely,  but  the 
privileges  which  they  enjoyed  and  the  functions  which  they  exer- 
cised were  essentially  the  same.  All  of  them  were  corporations 
with  limited  liability  of  stockholders,  and  all  of  them  issued  circu- 
lating notes.     These  notes  were  generally  issued  without  any  specific 
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pledge  or  security,  though  in  a  few  of  the  States  some  such  pledge 
was  required.  The  quality,  however,  of  the  security  pledged  varied 
as  widely  as  the  credit  of  the  States  requiring  it.  As  the  stream 
cannot  rise  higher  than  its  fountain,  so  the  basis  of  banking  could 
not  be  made  more  solid  than  the  public  debt  of  the  State  under 
which  banks  were  organized.  There  was  also  no  uniformity  in  the 
method  of  redeeming  bills.  In  the  New  England  States  a  volun- 
tary arrangement,  known  as  the  "  Suffolk  Bank  System,"  required 
the  banks  to  redeem  their  notes  daily  in  Boston  at  par.  This  was 
not  sanctioned  by  any  legislation,  but  it  had  the  support  of  long 
usage  and  of  public  opinion,  which  are  often  more  inexorable  than 
the  statute  law.  It  had  the  effect  to  keep  the  bank  note  currency 
of  the  Eastern  States  in  a  generally  healthy  condition.  Partial 
systems  of  redemption  existed,  also,  in  the  States  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  perhaps  some  others  ;  but  they  never  attained  the  coercive 
power  of  the  Suffolk  Bank  system.  Equally  dissimilar  were  the 
laws  and  usages  respecting  the  maintenance  of  specie  reserves. 
Such  laws  as  existed  grew  mainly  out  of  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  in  1857.  A  notable  exception  to  the  general  looseness 
in  respect  to  such  reserves  was  the  admirable  banking  act  of 
Louisiana,  passed  in  1842,  which  remained  in  full  operation  till 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  writer  gave  a  full  account 
of  this  statute  in  the  Banker  s  Magazine  for  November,  1877. 
It  required  a  specie  reserve  to  be  kept  at  all  times  equal  to  one- 
third  of  the  combined  circulation  and  deposits,  and  the  remaining 
two-thirds  to  be  invested  in  strictly  commercial  paper,  having  not 
more  than  three  months  to  run,  and  not  renewable  at  maturity.  It 
is  necessary  only  to  state  the  provisions  of  this  law  to  make  a  banker 
understand  the  great  strength  of  the  system  which  it  inaugurated. 
Experience  fully  justified  the  financial  wisdom  of  its  projector,  who 
is  understood  to  have  been  the  late  Edmund  J.  Forristall,  of  New 
Orleans,  for  many  years  the  agent  in  that  city  of  Baring  Brothers  & 
Co.,  of  London. 

Still  another  difference  existed  in  respect  to  the  supervision  ex- 
ercised by  the  several  States  respectively  over  the  banks  of  their  crea- 
tion. In  some  States  a  very  strict  control  and  oversight  was  main- 
tained, and  experienced  and  well-paid  officers  were  employed  ;  but 
in  most  there  were  no  such  safeguards.  Laws  sufficiently  strin- 
gent were  passed,  but  only  to  be  evaded.  Banks  in  the  Western 
and  Southern  States  Avere  established  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
whence   they    emitted    bills,   often  without    restriction    as   to    the 
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amount,  under  a  general  obligation  to  redeem  them  in  specie  on 
demand.  The  greatest  natural  and  artificial  obstacles  were  inter- 
posed between  the  bill-holder  and  the  bank,  so  as  to  prevent  him 
from  making  the  demand  necessary  to  sustain  a  notarial  protest.  A 
characteristic  story  has  lately  appeared  in  the  papers  apropos  of  the 
death  of  an  old  Kentucky  banker.  He  had  selected  a  particularly 
inaccessible  village  among  the  mountains  for  the  home  of  his  "  in- 
stitution." From  this  stronghold  he  flooded  the  country  with  bank 
notes,  and  generally  managed  to  avoid  redeeming  them.  A  de- 
termined rival,  whose  field  of  circulation  he  had  invaded,  resolved 
at  last  to  bring  him  to  bay.  Gathering  a  substantial  bagful  of  the 
obnoxious  notes  he  proceeded  to  the  mountains.  But  the  w^ary 
bank  president  was  on  the  watch,  and  in  despair  of  any  other 
remedy  broke  into  the  office  of  the  only  village  notary  in  his 
absence,  and  stole  his  official  seal.  The  notes  were  duly  presented 
and  payment  refused,  but  without  the  missing  seal  no  legal  protest 
of  them  was  possible. 

Such  was  the  heterogeneous  system  of  State  banks  which  Mr. 
Chase's  National  Bank  act  superseded.  Bad  as  it  was,  and  burden- 
some as  it  was,  the  jealousy  of  the  States  would  never  have  per- 
mitted the  Federal  Government  to  interfere  with  it  at  any  other 
time  than  in  the  throes  of  a  revolution,  when  patriotic  feeling  ran 
high,  and  States  and  individuals  alike  yielded  anything  which  the 
nation  demanded  as  the  price  of  its  perpetuity. 

The  excellence  of  the  new  system  is  incontrovertibly  established 
by  its  passing  unscathed  through  the  recent  prolonged  crisis.      It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  severer  test.      While  thousands  of  prudent 
men  have  been  ruined  by  the  fall  of  prices  and  the  stoppage  of  pro- 
duction and  trade,  the  banks  have  only  in  a  few   instances    had  to 
succumb.     Out  of  more  than  two  thousand  banks  which  have  been 
organized  under  the  national  system  since  it  was  established  sixteen 
years  ago,  only  sixty-nine  have  failed,  involving  an  estimated  loss 
to  creditors  of  only  six  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.      The  failure 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  last  October,  as  already  mentioned, 
involved  losses  to  the  amount  of  nearly  thirty  millions.      Without 
any  civil  war,  without  any  irredeemable  paper  money,  Avithout  any 
crushing  burden  of  taxation,  the  joint  stock  banks  of  Great  Britain 
are,  by  the  common  confession  of   Englishmen,  in  a  far  worse  con- 
dition to-day  than  the  storm-beaten  banks  of  the  United  States. 

Yet  in   the  face  of  this  honorable   history,  of  this   unquestioned 
solvency  and   adaptation  to  the  growing  need  oC  organized  credit, 
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a    large    political    party  calling    itself    national,   and    doubtless    a 
considerable   number  of   people  of  all  parties  and  of  all  sections 
are    denouncing   the    national    banks,  and  compassing  their  over- 
throw.    The  motives  of  this  campaign  are  various.     Jealousy  of 
the   banks    themselves   and    of   the    money  they  have    honorably 
accumulated  is  probably  the  strongest  among  them.     People  who 
have  lost  fortunes,  more  often  those  who  have  failed  to  make  them 
by  hazardous  speculations,  feel  themselves  wronged  by  a  prudent 
bank   or  capitalist  who   has   so   conducted   his  affairs   as  to  make 
money  while  they  have  lost  it.     Such  people  are  entirely  regardless 
of  the  greater  ruin  which  would  involve  the  country  if  the  banks 
had  shared  the  common  wreck.     There  would  now  be  no  organized 
capital  ready  to  start  the  machinery  of  production,  upon  the  move- 
ments of  which  the  rehabilitation  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  future 
prosperity  of  all  classes  so  much  depend.     A  motive  which  is  said 
to  prevail  largely  at  the  South  is  the  desire  to  start  banks  in  that 
section,  under  State  laws,  without  the  capital  which  a  purchase  of 
United  States  bonds  requires.     The  people  of  the  South,  who  have 
suffered  so  much  from  wild-cat  banking  in  the  past,  should  beware 
of  this  movement.     It   is  not   undertaken   in   the   interest  of  the 
many  but  of  the  few.     It   looks   to  the  revival  of  a  system  under 
which  the  profits  went  into  the  pockets  of  officers  and  stockholders, 
and  the  losses  were  borne  by  the  holders  of  broken  bills  ;  under 
which  there  was  no  effective  supervision  by  the  State,  but  a  secrecy 
of  management  which  made  the  commission  of  great  wrongs  possi- 
ble.    There  is  a  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  imposes  a 
tax  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  notes  of  any  State  bank  or  banking  asso- 
ciation.    The  plea  is  that  these  notes  might  safely  be  issued  for 
local  circulation  ;  that  the  people  of  the  States  would  be  satisfied 
with  them,  and  that  they  would  have  so  little  currency  outside  the 
State  boundaries   that    thev   could   do   no    harm,    and   would   not 
seriously  impugn   the   integrity  of  the   national  system.     This  is  a 
stupid   fallacy.     There   is  no   such   thing  as  exclusive  local  trade. 
Commerce  in  the  United  States  knows  no  boundaries.     It  is  coex- 
tensive with  the  Union.     A  local  currency,  if  used  at  all,  is  used  to 
pay  debts  at  home  ;  but  these  debts  are  not  all  due  to  neighbors 
and  citizens  of  the  State.     The  largest  of  them  are  often  due  to  cit- 
izens of  other  States,  the  legitimate  profits  of  whose  business  de- 
pend on  getting  paid  for  their  merchandise  in  good  money.     The 
depreciated  bank  notes  of  Illinois,   Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
nesota in  1862  did  not  entail  losses  on  the  citizens  of  those  States 
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alone,  but  also  on  the  merchants  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore.  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  conferred  by  the 
national  system  is  the  great  reduction  in  the  rates  of  exchange  be- 
tween sections  of  the  country  distant  from  each  other.  These 
rates,  which  grew  chiefly  out  of  the  depreciated  currency  of  the 
West  and  South,  were  often  very  high.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  estimates  that  the  amount  saved  by  the  national  banks 
in  exchange  alone  is  fifty  or  sixty  millions  a  year. 

The  integrity  of  the  national  banking  system  can  only  be  main- 
tained, and  its  great  advantages  to  the  people  secured,  by  making 
it  exclusive  of  all  others.  The  whole  current  of  opinion  in  Europe 
has  for  years  been  running  in  the  direction  of  unitary  systems  of 
banking  and  paper  money.  Diversity  is  now  generally  recognized 
as  discord.  Such  a  unity  we  have  attained  at  the  price  of  great 
attendant  sacrifices  ;  let  us  hold  fast  to  it  against  all  assailants. 


THE   PRESENT   CONDITION    OF   THE    UNITED 

STATES    NAVY. 

I. 

FROM  the  first  permanent  organization  of  the  navy  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  it  was  the  fixed  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  maintain  a  fleet  which,  though  small,  should  be  composed  of 
ships  of  the  very  best  types  in  their  respective  classes.  The  services 
on  which  the  navy  was  employed  never  required  many  vessels.  For 
police  duty  on  the  seas,  the  protection  of  commerce,  voyages  of 
exploration,  in  hydrographic  research  and  surveys,  the  suppression 
of  piracy  and  the  slave  trade,  and  occasionally  for  the  settlement 
of  International  questions,  the  country  required,  not  a  large  fleet 
of  line-of-battle  ships  such  as  England  and  France  were  forced  to 
maintain,  but  small  squadrons  or  single  ships,  of  the  class  of  frigates 
or  sloops-of-war,  of  a  superior  character  in  sailing  qualities  and  arma- 
ment. American  vessels  were  acknowledged  by  all  nations  to  be 
models  of  speed  and  efliclency.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  here 
to  the  brilliant  frigate  duels  of  the  war  of  1812  in  order  to  show  the 
superiority  of  our  frigates  over  those  of  England.  At  a  later  date 
larger  ships  were  built,  which  though  rated  as  seventy-fours  were  a 
match  for  any  foreign  first-rate.  The  only  three-decker  ever  built 
in  this  country  was  In  her  time  the  most  formidable  ship  of  war 
afloat,  and  our  lighter  ships,  the  sloops-of-war,  were  remarkable 
among  war  vessels  of  all  nations  for  their  excellent  sailing  qualities 
and  general  efficiency. 

The  general  introduction  of  steam  in  navigation  did  not  change 
the  policy  of  the  Government.  Our  country  was  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  this  new  auxiliary,  and  we  again  led  the 
world  in  our  screw  frigates  and  screw  sloops,  which,  in  their  respective 
classes,  were  never  excelled.  Our  ships  were  not  only  fast  and  stanch, 
but  they  were  also  well  armed.  They  carried  the  heaviest  ordnance 
of  the  day,  guns  made  on  the  most  modern  and  Improved  prin- 
ciples, and  the  navy  so  conducted  furnished  a  most  admirable  school 
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for  a  class   of  officers  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  professional  attain- 
ments to  those  of  any  naval  service  in  the  world. 

A  great   revolution,  however,  has  recently  taken  place  in   naval 
architecture,  and  in  the  race  for  superiority  we  have  not  merely  fallen 
behind,  we  have  utterly  ceased  to  compete.     Where  we  once  led  we 
now  do  not  even  follow,  and  our  war  vessels  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  armed  ships  of  other  nations.     Almost  coincident  with  the  intro- 
duction  of   broadside   ironclads   into   the    navies    of    England   and 
France  came  our  civil  war,  which  rendered  necessar}.' an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  fleet,  but  did  little  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  ships. 
Certain  services  were  exacted  from  the  navy,  such  as  the  blockade  of 
the  whole  Southern  coast,  the  capture  of  Southern  ports,  opening 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  destruction  of  rebel  rams  and  cruisers. 
For  these  purposes  vessels  of  special  types  were  required,  and  such 
vessels  were  furnished,  and  the  work  was  performed,  as  any  work  set 
for  the  navy  to  do  always  has  been  performed,  thoroughly  well. 
But  in  recalling  the  successes  of  the  war  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  we  were  not  contending  with  a  naval  power.      There  were  no 
general  naval  engagements,  if  we  except  the  battles  of  the  gunboats 
on  the  rivers,  during  the  whole  war,  and  but  one  sea   fight,  that  of 
the  Kearsarge  and  the  Alabama.     An  examination  of  the  state  of 
the  fleet  in  1865  shows  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  687  ships 
on  the  navy  list  were  vessels  hastily  constructed  or  purchased,  and 
not  men-of-war  in  the  strict  sense.      It  is  true  that  the  steam  frig- 
ates and  sloops  formed  the  nucleus  of  our  force  in  every  squadron, 
but  added  to  these  we  had  "  ninety-day"  gunboats  (so  called  be- 
cause the  contract  under  v.'hich  they  were  built  stipulated   for  the 
their  completion  in  ninety  days)  ;  purchased  steamers,  merchantmen 
fast  enough  for  the  blockade  and   strong  enough   to  mount  a  few 
guns  ;  side-wheel  steamers  specially  adapted   to  river  and  coast  ser- 
vice ;   captured  blockade  runners  ;  a  few  new  steam   sloops  ;   and 
lastly  the  monitors,  which  though  admirable  vessels,  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  built,  were  not  cruising  ships,  and  could 
hardly  be  compared,  in  that  respect  at  least,  with   the  broadside 
ironclads  of  England  and  France.     These  were  the  various  classes  of 
ships  which  then  composed   our  navy.      On  the  rivers  there  were 
ironclads  of  light  draft,  intended  only  for  river  service  and  not  fit  to 
go  to  sea. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  still  at  least  our  declared  policy 
to  keep  a  fleet  of  superior  ships  of  their  class.  Vessels  were  built 
with  a  special  view  to  preying  on  an  enemy's  commerce,  and  while 
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the  Alabama  question  was  fresh  the  moral  effect  of  these  ships  was 
good,  though  they  were  really  failures.  None  ever  performed  sea 
service.  Other  ships,  too,  were  built,  both  frigates  and  sloops-of- 
war,  of  new  models,  and  designed  especially  for  speed  under  steam. 
Some  of  these  are  still  unfinished  and  not  worth  completing.  Others 
were  launched  and  did  service  for  a  time  on  foreign  stations  ;  but 
being  built  of  unseasoned  timber  they  deteriorated  very  fast.  Many 
of  them  have  since  been  broken  up  or  sold,  and  only  those  that  were 
built  wdth  live-oak  frames  remain  fit  for  service. 

By  the  Register  for  July,  1878,  it  appears  that  there  are  in  all 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  ships  in  the  navy.     Of  this  number 
twenty-eight  are  tugs  and  twenty-two  are  wooden  sailing  vessels,  the 
remnant  of  the  old  navy,  and  these  may  be  counted  out  at  once  in 
reckoning  the   effective  strength   of  the  fleet.     Of  the  remaining 
ninety-three,  twenty-two  are  ironclads  of  the  monitor  type,  the  only 
class  of  ironclad  ships  in  the  navy,  and  some  of  these  are  still  on  the 
stocks,    while  two   are   torpedo   boats.      These   ships    do   not   and 
cannot  go  to  sea.     They  may  make  passages  from  port  to  port  with 
a  tender,  or  under  tow.     They  may  serve  as  harbor  defences,  but 
they  belong  to  a  past  epoch.     They  are  the  relics  of  the  monitor 
fleets  that  served  in  the  reduction  of  the  Southern  ports  during  the 
civil  war,  and  no  improvements  have  been  made  in  their  strength  of 
armor  or  in  their  armament  since  that  time.     In  comparison  w^ith 
the  modern  English  ironclads  our  navy  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
show.     The  remaining  sixty-seven  ships  on  the  list,  after  deducting 
the    tugs,  old  sailing  ships,   and  monitors,    are  wooden  steamers, 
form  the  real  effective  strength  of  the  navy  for  foreign  service,  ancj 
are  classed  as  first,   second,  third,  and  fourth  rates,  according  to 
their  tonnage.     There  are  only  five  first-rates,   and  these  are  the 
screw  frigates  built  before  the  war.     They  are  in  reality  sailing 
ships  with  auxiliary  steam  power,  and  their  best  speed  under  steam 
is  about  eight  knots.     They  are  antiquated   and  expensive,   and 
none  are  in  commission  except  as  receiving  and  training  ships  at  the 
various  naval  stations,  although  their  condition  is  such  that  they 
could  be  speedily  prepared  for  sea  in  case  of  emergency.     Of  the 
twenty-seven  second-rates  that  appear  on  the  list,  four  are  still  on 
the  stocks  and  will  probably  never  be  launched  ;  ten  are  laid  up  or 
in  ordinary,  and  would  need  almost  entire  rebuilding  in  order  to  fit 
them  for  service,  some  of  them  being  too  far  gone  even  for  this, 
while  one  is  an  antiquated  paddle-wheel  vessel.     Of  the  twelve  that 
remain  five  only  are  comparatively  new  ships,  built  since  the  war, 
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but  even  these  are  not  provided  with  modern  engines.  The  other 
second-  rates  are  fast  wearing  out,  as  they  are  kept  continuously  in 
commission  on  foreign  stations,  and  three  of  them  come  in  the 
same  category  as  the  frigates,  that  is  they  are  sailing  ships  with 
auxiliary  steam  power.  The  six  fourth-rates  are  insignificant. 
They  are  merely  despatch  vessels,  some  of  them  captured  blockade 
runners,  and  they  have  been  constantly  employed  since  the  war. 
The  real  strength  of  the  navy  seems  to  lie  in  the  twenty-nine  third- 
rates.  These  do  nearly  all  the  cruising  service.  Some  of  them  are 
new,  having  been  built  within  a  few  years,  and  others  have  been 
entirely  rebuilt.  But  they  are  sm.all  ships,  ranging  from  four  hun- 
dred to  nine  hundred  tons,  while  the  heaviest  carries  only  eight 
guns.  Moreover  of  these  twenty-nine,  seven  are  laid  up  and 
probably  not  worth  repairing,  and  one  is  a  paddle-wheel  steamer 
on  the  lakes. 

Thus  the  grand  total  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  ships  is  re- 
duced on  examination  to  twelve  second-rates  and  twenty-one  third- 
rates,  fit  for  actual  service  abroad,  besides  five  frigates  which  might 
be  made  use  of  in  an  emergency.  Of  this  number  not  one  would 
be  counted  by  England  in  reckoning  her  naval  strength,  or  would 
be  esteemed  of  sufficient  power  to  take  a  position  in  line  of  battle. 
All  these  figures  just  given  are  taken  from  the  official  Navy  Reg- 
ister for  July,  1878,  and  can  be  easily  verified. 

In  the  matter  of  ordnance  we  are  as  far  behind  the  great  naval 
powers  as  we  are  in  ships.  While  we  have  nothing  to  show  against 
the  ships  of  the  English  navy,  either  ironclads,  rams,  belted 
cruisers,  or  fast  unarmored  steamers,  so  we  have  nothing  to  com- 
pare with  their  heavy  rifled  ordnance,  the  only  class  of  gun  which  is 
effective  against  heavy  ironclad  vessels.  Our  Navy  Department 
has  done  what  it  could  in  this  direction  with  the  very  limited  means 
at  its  command,  and  has  converted  some  of  the  cast-iron  shell  guns 
of  heavy  calibre  into  rifles  of  smaller  calibre,  but  our  ships  are  still 
mainly  armed  with  Dahlgren  guns. 

The  time  has  come  when  some  reform  is  necessar>'.  We  cannot 
stand  still  and  live.  If  we  are  not  advancing  we  are  retrograding, 
in  this  matter  as  in  all  others.  The  fact  is  patent  that  our  navy  has 
been  steadily  declining  in  strength  and  efficiency  during  the  last  ten 
years,  as  the  most  casual  examination  of  the  lists  of  ships  in  the  navy 
registers  of  succeeding  years  will  show.  For  instance,  in  1868.  the 
foreign  squadrons  were  composed  of  forty-three  ships  in  commis- 
sion, four  of  which  were  first-rates,  then  very  efficient  ships,   and 
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some  of  them  new  ;  nine  were  second-rates,  nearly  new  and  in 
good  condition  ;  the  remainder  were  smaller  vessels,  but  active 
cruisers,  and  a  sufficient  force  was  in  reserve  on  the  home  station 
and  at  the  various  navy-yards  for  an  emergency  or  for  the  relief  of 
ships  abroad.  In  1878  there  are  in  the  same  squadrons  seventeen 
ships,  of  which  none  are  first-rates,  and  only  five  are  second-rates, 
while  the  other  ships  of  our  effective  force  are  almost  all  employed 
in  active  duty  on  the  home  station  or  upon  special  duty.  The  con- 
dition of  the  navy  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  most  avail- 
able ship  to  carry  the  goods  for  exhibition  at  the  Paris  fair  was  the 
historical  frigate  Constitution,  built  in  1794. 

Many  arguments  have  been  made  in  defence  of  this  pitiful  con- 
dition. Although  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  our  navy  is  worth- 
less in  comparison  with  that  of  England,  it  is  urged  with  truth  that 
we  have  not  the  same  need  for  a  great  fleet  ;  that  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish ships  have  been  costly  failures,  or  costly  experiments  ;  that  the 
uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  best  model  for  a  ship  of  v.-ar  is  so  great, 
while  the  changes  and  improvements  are  so  rapid,  that  we  are,  as 
mere  spectators,  as  well  able  to  profit  by  England's  experiments  and 
failures  as  the  English  themselves  ;  and  lastly  we  are  accustomed  to 
place  vast  faith  in  our  wealth  of  resources  and  of  invention  to  fur- 
nish us  with  just  what  we  need  at  a  moment's  notice. 

These  arguments  may  be  sound  enough.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  we  have  no  need  of  a  large  fleet  of  costly  ironclads  which  would 
perhaps  be  failures  when  completed.  We  had  in  the  old  navy  no 
need  for  a  large  fleet  of  line-of-battle  ships.  We  always  depended 
on  our  frigates  and  lighter  ships,  though  we  did  build  some  excel- 
lent ships  of  the  line.  But  while  these  arguments  may  be  sound, 
they  are  no  excuse  for  the  present  state  of  things.  The  small  and 
inefficient  force  we  actually  have  is  dropping  to  pieces.  The  old 
and  true  policy  of  keeping  the  best  ships  of  their  class  has  been 
abandoned,  and  at  the  present  rate  not  many  years  will  elapse 
before  we  have  no  navy  at  all. 

The  quesion  is,  what  kind  of  ships  are  now  required  as  best  suited 
to  the  services  the  navy  has,  or  may  have,  to  perform.  An  ad- 
herence to  the  old  policy  would  indicate  that  we  need  fast  cruising 
ships  as  much  now  as  we  did  formerly.  These  ships  should  be  of 
the  various  classes  of  first,  second,  and  third  rates,  and  a  constant 
force,  unvarying  in  strength,  should  be  maintained  on  every  sta- 
tion, in  addition  to  a  sufficient  force  in  reserve  for  relief  or  emer- 
gency.    These  ships  should  be  superior  vessels  for  strength,  speed, 
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and  durability.  They  should  be  iron-framed  ships,  with  wooden 
planking,  because  iron  is  unquestionably  the  strongest  and  most  en- 
during material  for  the  frame  of  a  ship.  They  should  have  com- 
pound engines,  because  the  superiority  of  this  class  of  engines  has 
been  established  beyond  dispute.  They  should  be  designed  espe- 
cially for  speed,  and  fitted  with  sufficient  sail  power  to  cruise  under 
sail  and  to  work  well,  because  they  can  thereby  economize  in  fuel, 
and  can  always  carry  enough  coal  in  the  bunkers  for  exigencies 
when  speed  is  required.  They  should  be  armed  partly  with  heavy 
rifles  and  partly  with  smooth-bore  guns.  A  ship  of  sufficient  speed, 
with  heavy  rifled  guns,  need  not  avoid  an  engagement  with  an  en- 
emy's ironclad,  which  she  can  outmanoeuvre,  and  against  a  wooden 
ship  or  land  fortification  smooth-bore  guns  are  more  destruc- 
tive, and  have  the  advantage  derived  from  ricochet  fire.  Finally 
there  should  be  no  experiments  tried,  either  in  design,  machinery, 
or  building,  in  these  ships.  The  plans  should  be  prepared  accord- 
ing to  known  wants,  and  the  work  done  at  the  Government  navy 
yards.  All  this  need  not  be  done  at  once.  If  a  fixed  policy  were 
adopted  of  adding  a  few  ships  to  the  navy  every  year,  at  a  very 
small  addition  to  the  naval  appropriation,  the  old  ones  would  be 
gradually  replaced  by  modern  ships  and  could  be  sold  ;  for  we 
ought  to  have  no  force  on  paper  which  has  no  existence  in  fact  ;  and 
thus  our  navy  would  gradually  resume  its  superiority.  As  we  must 
begin  at  the  beginning,  so  we  might  in  time,  or  from  time  to  time, 
add  a  few  first-rate  ironclad  ships  to  our  effective  force,  just  as  in 
the  old  navy  we  built  line-of-battle  ships. 

This  brief  examination  of  the  present  condition  of  the  fleet  nat- 
urally leads  to  the  equally  important  consideration  of  the  service  at 
large,  that  is  of  the  officers  and  men  who  compose  the  navy.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  old  navy  was  a  good  school  for  officers  ;  and 
so  it  was.  Fine  ships  naturally  incite  officers  to  zeal  and  men  to 
activity,  and  the  discipline  of  the  crews  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
officers  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  excellence  of  the  ships. 
A  sailor  is  proud  of  his  ship  if  she  is  a  fine  one,  and  any  improve- 
ment in  the  fleet  must  have  a  good  effect  on  \.\\(^ personnel  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  present  system  of  education,  however,  is  necessarily  so 
entirely  different  from  the  old  one,  that  a  comparison  between  the 
two  would  be  useless.  In  old  times  a  naval  officer  began  his  prac- 
tical sea  life  almost  a  child,  and  was  a  sailor  before  everything. 
Ships  were  then  pretty  much  the  same  the  world  over,  guns  were 
simple  weapons  compared  with  those  of  to-day,  and   if  the  naval 
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officer  could  handle  his  ship  well  under  sail  and  navigate  her  across 
the  ocean,  it  was  about  all  that  was  requisite.  But  in  these  days  of 
steam  and  invention  an  officer's  education  must  be  much  more 
comprehensive.  The  range  of  study  pursued  at  the  Naval  School 
is  a  very  wide  one,  and  if  one  adds  what  the  officer  may  afterwards 
acquire  at  the  Torpedo  School,  the  amount  of  purely  theoretical' 
knowledge  which  every  lieutenant  in  the  navy  is  supposed  to  pos- 
sess is  very  great.  At  the  same  time  the  necessity  for  training 
afloat  exists  in  the  same  force  that  it  did  before.  A  good  officer 
must  be  practical,  and  the  introduction  of  steam  has  not  lessened 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  value  of  experience  at  sea.  An  officer 
must  still  be  a  sailor,  not  indeed  in  the  narrow  sense,  with  his  use- 
fulness confined  to  tacks  and  sheets  and  marlinspike  seamanship, 
but  a  seaman  in  the  broadest  sense,  a  man  of  practical  experience 
at  sea,  capable  of  getting  the  utmost  out  of  any  kind  of  craft,  an 
ironplated  monitor  with  revolving  turrets,  a  side-wheel  steamer, 
or  a  sailing  ship.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  of  sailors  in  the  navy.  The  navy  requires  the  best 
kind  of  sailors,  the  most  experienced  and  practical,  and  this  part  of 
the  education  can  only  be  acquired  by  actual  service  afloat  and  in 
good  ships. 

A  young  man  who  receives  an  appointment  to  the  Naval  School 
must  be  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen.  He  is  nom- 
inated by  the  member  of  Congress  of  his  district,  and  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  from  the  date  of  his  appointment 
he  becomes  an  officer  in  the  navy  and  receives  pay,  though  the  law 
provides  that  the  first  six  years  of  his  service  shall  be  passed  at  the 
Naval  School.  During  the  first  four  years  of  this  term  of  probation 
he  is  supposed  to  be  instructed  in  the  theoretical  knowledge  requisite 
for  his  profession,  and  also  to  some  slight  extent  in  the  practical 
branches,  since  he  goes  to  sea  occasionally  for  short  cruises  on  board 
the  practice  ships,  and  exercises  with  the  batteries  of  great  guns  and 
boat  guns,  and  with  small  arms.  He  is  subjected  to  a  pretty  severe 
examination  twice  every  year  during  this  four  years'  course,  and  a 
failure  to  pass  at  any  one  of  these  half  yearly  examinations  is  a 
sufficient  cause  for  his  dismissal  from  the  service.  He  may,  how- 
ever, on  failure  to  pass  an  examination,  be  turned  back  into  the  next 
lower  class,  and  thereby  lose  the  advantages  of  one  year  of  service. 
His  conduct,  too,  is  a  subject  of  frequent  examination.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  school  is  severe,  and  wilful  or  repeated  infringement 
of  the  rules  generally  leads  to  dismissal.      The    large    class  that  . 
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enters  is  thus  weeded  out  during  the  four  years'  course,  so  that 
usually  not  more  than  half  the  number  of  original  members 
graduate.  At  the  end  of  the  four  years'  course  at  the  school,  pro- 
viding he  successfully  passes  all  the  examinations,  the  cadet  enters 
upon  a  course  of  two  years'  actual  servn'ce  at  sea,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  appears  before  the  examining  board  at  Annapolis  for  his 
final  examination.  If  he  passes  this  he  is  entitled  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  midshipman.  If  he  fails  he  may  either  be  dropped  from 
the  list  or  sent  to  sea  again  and  given  another  chance  with  the  class 
of  the  succeeding  year.  A  new  class  enters  the  school  eveiy  year, 
and  as  there  is  always  one  cadet  from  each  Congressional  district  in 
the  service,  the  classes  are  necessarily  pretty  large,  and  the  number 
that  graduates  each  year  is  larger  than  the  requirements  of  the  service 
demand.  There  is  thus  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  material  for  of- 
ficers flowing  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  navy.  This  material  is  in  a 
very  crude  form,  but  it  has  passed  the  first  test  and  is  in  a  fit  con- 
dition to  be  moulded  by  experience  and  practice  in  the  active  duties 
of  the  profession.  In  the  mean  time,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
this  constant  stream  at  the  bottom  there  must  be  some  outlet  at  the 
top,  and  as  the  number  of  officers  in  each  grade  is  fixed  by  law  the 
midshipman  must  remain  a  midshipman,  even  if  he  has  passed  his 
final  examination,  until  there  is  a  vacancy  for  him  on  the  list  of  en- 
signs, the  next  higher  grade  and  the  lowest  grade  of  commissioned 
officers,  for  the  midshipman,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  holds  no  commission.  There  is  of  course  the  natural  outlet 
of  death,  and  there  is  also  the  retiring  law,  which  obliges  every 
officer  to  retire  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-two,  or  after  forty-five 
years'  service.  The  law  also  allows  any  officer  to  retire  voluntarily 
after  forty  years  of  service.  The  number  of  grades  in  the  navy  is 
large,  and  if  the  retirements  and  vacancies  occurred  ever)^  }'ear  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  admissions,  promotion  would  be  regular. 
But  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  course  of  promotion  has  been  fur- 
ther impeded  by  legislation  reducing  the  number  of  officers  in  sev- 
eral grades,  so  that  no  promotion  could  take  place  to  those  grades 
until  death  or  promotions  above  had  brought  the  number  down  to  the 
new  standard.  This  was  the  case  with  the  grade  of  lieutenant- 
commander,  which  was,  in  1870,  reduced  from  one  hundred  and 
eighty  to  eighty,  so  that  for  eight  years  no  promotion  was  made 
from  the  grade  of  lieutenant,  and  the  officer  who  stood  at  the  hcatl 
of  the  lieutenants'  list  in  1870,  when  the  act  was  passed,  retained  his. 
position  as  senior  lieutenant,  without  hope  of  promotion,  for  eight 
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years.  As  the  grades  now  stand  there  are  one  admiral  and  one 
vice-admiral  (grades  which  remain  vacant  at  the  death  of  the 
present  incumbents),  nine  rear-admirals,  twenty-fi^^e  commodores, 
fifty  captains,  ninety  commanders,  eighty  lieutenant-commanders, 
two  hundred  and  eighty  lieutenants,  one  hundred  masters,  and 
eighty-three  ensigns.  The  number  of  midshipmen  is  not  fixed  by 
law.  Promotion  goes  entirely  by  seniority,  so  that  when  the  oldest 
admiral  retires  or  dies  the  commodore  at  the  head  of  the  list  be- 
comes an  admiral,  the  senior  captain  a  commodore,  and  so  on  down 
the  list.  The  number  of  grades  is  large,  but  the  present  arrange- 
ment v/as  made  in  order  to  assimilate  the  grades  in  the  navy  with 
those  of  the  army,  the  rank  of  admiral  corresponding  with  that  of 
general,  and  the  rank  of  ensign  with  that  of  second  lieutenant. 
The  large  number  of  grades  also  serves  the  purpose  of  making  pro- 
motion more  rapid.  There  is  another  law  which  ought  to  aid  in  ac- 
celerating promotion,  requiring  every"  officer  to  pass  an  examination 
before  a  board,  composed  of  officers  higher  than  himself  in  rank,  as 
to  his  physical  and  professional  fitness  for  his  duties,  before  he  can  be 
promoted  to  a  higher  grade.  The  action  of  this  law  is  important 
and  will  be  noticed  later. 

The  system  tlius  described  was  carefully  devised,  and  ought,  if 
properly  administered,  to  mxake  the  rate  of  promotion  pretty  steady. 
It  ma\-  not  be  uninteresting^  to  examine  its  actual  workincr.  A  \'outh 
v\-ho  eaters  the  Xaval  School  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  lowest  age  at 
which  he  can  enter,  will, if  he  succeeds  in  passing  all  his  examinations, 
be  entitled  to  and  will  receive  his  midshipman's  appointment  in  six 
years,  or  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  now  begins  his  regular  course  as 
an  officer,  and  as  the  number  of  midshipmen  is  not  fixed  by  law  it  may 
be  supposed  that  if  he  is  exceptionall}'  fortunate,  and  has  graduated 
at  the  head  of  his  class,  he  becomes  an  ensign  in  a  very  short  time, 
perhaps  before  his  twenty-first  year.  He  has  finished  the  theoretical 
part  of  his  education  and  has  had  two  years'  experience  at  sea  in  the 
subordinate  grade  of  midshipman,  and  he  is  now  in  a  condition  to  as- 
sume responsible  duties  on  board  ship  and  to  begin  to  profit  by  the 
experience  which  the  exercise  of  such  duties  alone  can  give.  This 
experience, however,  he  cannot  get.  He  finds  the  positions  involving 
it  already  occupied  by  men  who  may  be  many  years  his  seniors,  and 
so  he  must  v.ait,  not  only  for  promotion,  but  for  the  very  experi- 
ence necessary  to  qualify  him  for  promotion.  He  continues  in  the 
niost  subordinate  and  irresponsible  position  o\\  board  ship,  losing 
valuable  time  at  an  age  especially  fitted  for  the  most  advantageous 
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exercise  in  duties  for  which  he  is  clearly  qualified  by  education  and 
examination. 

Some  explanation   of  the  duties  of  officers  on  board  ship  will 
elucidate  the  foregoing  paragraph.     The  ship   is,  according  to  her 
size,  commanded  by  a  captain   or  commander  who  alone  is  respon- 
sible to  the  commander-in-chief  for  the  efficient  state   of  his   com- 
mand.    The  other  officers  perform  the  functions  of  lieutenants  and 
are  of  the  grades  of  lieutenant-commander,  lieutenant,  master,  and 
ensign.     The   next   in   rank   to   the   commander    is    the    executive 
officer,  or  first  lieutenant  as  he  vv'as  formerly  called.      His  duties  arc 
many  and  various,  and  he  has  general  charge  of  the  discipline  of  the 
ship.      Next  to  the   executive  is  the  navigating  officer,  who   navi- 
gates the   ship,   and   next   in  rank  to  him  are  the  watch  officers. 
These  are  generally  four  in  number,  and  they  stand  watch  on   deck 
in  regular  rotation  day  and  night,  both  at  sea  and   in  port,  so  that 
the  deck  is  never  left  without  a  responsible  commissioned   officer  in 
charge.     The  officer  of  the  watch  is  the  direct  medium  of  communi- 
cation between  the  captain  and  the  ship's  company.      His  authorit}' 
is  indisputable,  and  any  order  he  issues  must  be  regarded  as  emanat- 
ing from  the  commander  of  the  ship.     The  responsibility  of  the 
watch  officer  is  great.      During  his  watch  he  is  in  charge  of  the  ship 
and  responsible  for  her  safety  and  proper  management.      He  makes 
.all  alterations  in  the  disposition  of  the  sails,  under  the  captain's  di- 
rections, sees  that  the  proper  course  is  steered,  performs  all  necessary 
evolutions,  and   in  a  word   directs  the  whole  working  of  the   ship. 
The  watch  officers  also  have  command   of  the  several  divisions  cf 
guns,  and  are  responsible  for  the  proper  efficiency  of  their  men   in 
drill  and  exercise.      It  is  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  of  watch- 
keeping  that  the  young  officer  gains  the  experience  and  practical 
knowledge  that  fit  him   for  the  exercise   of  higher  responsibilities, 
and  these  duties  he  should  begin  to  perform  as  soon  as  he  has  passed 
his  final  examination,  having  already  had  two  years'  experience  as 
midshipman.      As  a  watch  officer  he  is  learning  his  profession  in  the 
only  way  in  which   it   can    be  learned   thoroughl\',  in   the   school  of 
practical  experience,  and  if  young  and   in  a  smart  ship,  he  applies 
himself  to  these  duties  with  a  zeal  which  comes   naturally  from  the 
early  assumption  of  responsibility. 

The  duties  of  midshipmen  are  not  speciall}'  defined  by  regula- 
tion. Old  custom,  dating  from  the  time  when  midshipmen  wore 
mere  children,  has  assigned  to  them  a  class  of  duties  of  the  most 
trivial  and   sometimes  of  a  menial   character.      Tliey  keep   regular 
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watch,  sometimes  on  the  forecastle,  in  charge,  under  the  officer  of 
the  watch,  of  the  head  yards  and  sails,  sometimes  on  the  quarter 
deck  to  run  messages  or  to  call  the  relieving  officer  at  night.  Their 
duties  in  this  respect  are  provided  because  something  must  be  found 
for  them  to  do.  They  are  sent  on  errands  to  other  ships  and  to 
the  shore,  and  arc  put  in  charge  of  the  boats  to  see  that  the  men 
do  not  run  away  or  get  drunk  at  the  landing-place.  They  have  nom- 
inal charge  of  the  lower  decks  or  hold.  In  the  language  of  the 
regulation,  "  They  are  to  perform  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned 
to  them  by  their  commanding  officer. "  It  is  this  class  of  service 
that  the  ensign  is  also  generally  required  to  perform,  and  it  is  only 
in  exceptional  cases  in  small  ships  that  ensigns  are  given  the  duties 
of  watch  officers.  At  an  age  w4ien  he  would  best  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  responsible  duties,  and  when  he  is  as  well  qualified  to 
begin  those  duties  as  he  can  ever  be,  the  ensign  is  still  occupying  a 
subordinate  position.  No  amount  of  zeal  or  efficiency  will  do  him 
any  good  or  advance  his  promotion.  He  must  wait  his  regular 
turn,  and  this  state  of  affairs  is  at  least  discouraging  to  the  young 
officer  if  not  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  service. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  ensign  is  particularly  fortunate  in 
reaching  that  grade  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Very  few  in  fact  be- 
come ensigns  at  that  age.  Very  few  enter  the  Academy  so  young 
as  fourteen,  and  the  majority  are  at  least  twenty-two  on  reaching 
the  grade  of  ensign.  The  lieutenants  who  perform  watch  duty  are 
men  of  middle  age,  some  of  them  having  been  in  the  service  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  A  comparison  of  the  navy  registers  for  succeeding 
years  shows  the  advance  made  b}'  each  officer  from  }-car  to  year, 
and  by  an  examination  of  these  lists  the  average  advance  in  each 
grade  can  be  determined.  The  junior  ensign  in  the  service  in  Jan- 
uary, 1870,  had  in  January,  1875,  gained  eiglity-four  numbers,  an 
average  of  i6*8  numbers  a  year.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  the  rate  of  advance  in  the  first  five  years  after  reaching 
the  grade  of  ensign,  and  because  there  were  no  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant-commander  during  those  five  years  it  may  be 
assumed  that  with  the  lists  full  and  promotions  progressing  regu- 
larly this  would  be  the  rate  of  advance  up  to  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant-commander. The  junior  lieutenant-comm.ander  in  1870  had 
in  1875  advanced  seventy-nine  numbers,  an  average  of  1 5 '8  a  year. 
By  a  further  comparison  of  the  relative  positions  of  officers  on  the 
lists  for  1870  and  1875,  ^^  may  be  shown  that  in  the  second  five 
years  after  reaching  the  grade  of  heutenant-commander  the  advance 
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was  seventy-seven,  or  15*4  numbers  a  year,  in  the  third  five  years 
fifty-eight,  or  11 '6  a  year,  and  in  the  fourth  five  years  forty-two,  or 
8  "4  a  year. 

Taking  these  numbers  as  a  fair  average,  which  is   perfectly  just, 
as  the  vacancies  occurred  with  the  usual  frequency  during  these  five 
years,  and  although  there  were  no  promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant-commander, yet  advance  continued  both  above  and  below  that 
grade,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  young  man  who  is  so  exceptionally 
fortunate  as  to  become  an  ensign  at  twenty  will  be  a  master  at 
twenty-five,  a  lieutenant  at  thirty-one,  and  a  lieutenant-commander 
at   forty-seven.      It   will  take  him   five  years   to   pass  through   the 
eighty  numbers  on  this  grade,  which  will  make  him  a  commander  at 
fifty-two.     This  is  the  lowest  grade  in  which  he  can  command  a 
ship.      He  will  be  a  captain  at   fifty-eight,  and  in  this  rank  he  must 
retire  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.      This  is  the  condition,  and  these  are 
the    prospects     of    those    who     are     now    entering    the  navy   and 
filling  the  subordinate    grades.      No    zeal    in    the    performance    of 
their  duties,    no    conspicuous    merit    or    excellence  in    any  special 
branch  of   their   profession    can    alter   their   positions    on    the    list 
by  a    single    number,    or   increase    their   chance     for   promotion, 
the    only    reward    for  ambition  that  the  service  can    offer.     They 
take  rank  in    their    own  class    according    to    their  standing  at   the 
final  examination,  and  this  relative  rank  they  maintain  through  life. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  emulation  or  competition  after  this.     All 
are  supposed  to  be  equal  in  excellence.      Each   one,  as  he  reaches 
the  top  of  his  grade,  appears  before  the  examining  board   for  pro- 
motion, and  each  one  must  wait  for  his  turn.    A  war  would  increase 
the   chance  of  promotion,   not   only  by  the   casualties   incident   to 
war,  but  because  the  law  allows  an   officer  to   be  advanced   thirty 
numbers  on  the  list  as  a  reward   for  conspicuous  war  service.      But 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  always  the  chance  of  promotion  greater 
than  that   of  war  being  further  hampered  by  legislation   reducing 
the  numbers  on  the  list,  or  in  different  grades. 

A  perfectly  pertinent  question  here  presents  itself.  If  no  one  can 
ever  hope  to  reach  the  higher  grades,  how  can  they  exist,  and  who 
are  those  who  occupy  them  ?  Those  who  fill  the  higher  grades  are  the 
officers  who  benefited  by  the  late  war.  They  are  living  proof  that 
the  system  is  a  bad  one,  for  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  these  officers 
were  in  the  subordinate  grades,  with  even  less  hope  of  advance  than 
now  exists.  They  benefited  first  by  promotions  made  to  fill  va- 
cancies caused   by  the  resignation  of  the  whole  body  of  Southern 
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officers  ;  secondly,  by  the  operation  of  the  retiring  law,  which  swept 
a  lot  of  obsolete  lumber  from  the  head  of  the  list  ;  thirdly,  by  the 
increased  activity  of  promotion  which  always  attends  a  war  ;  and 
lastly,  by  the  fact  that  when  there  was  a  real  need  for  efficient  men 
an  officer's  fitness  to  command  was  determined,  not  by  his  position 
on  the  navy  list,  but  by  his  known  character  and  record.  Young 
officers  were  advanced  with  rapidity  and  intrusted  with  important 
commands.  It  is  true  they  were  not  at  once  promoted,  for  that 
could  only  come  with  seniority,  and  so  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  a  lieutenant  performing  a  commodore's  duty  in  command  of 
a  division  of  ships,  while  a  commander,  with  the  style  and  title  of 
''  Acting  Rear- Admiral,"  was  conducting  the  operations  of  a  large 
fleet  against  the  enemy.  The  real  bona  fide  flag  officers  being  too 
old  for  sea  service,  were  kept  in  command  of  naval  stations  on 
shore,  and  were  retired  as  fast  as  possible. 

There  is  need  of  efficient  officers  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in 
time  of  war.  With  no  hope  of  promotion,  with  no  incentive  to  zeal 
or  great  exertion  or  proficiency,  with  no  reward  for  emulation  or 
competition  or  ambition,  what  v/onder  if  the  officers  of  the  navy 
should  sink  into  a  state  of  listless  mediocrity.  Such  is  the  unques- 
tionable tendency  of  the  present  system,  while  the  country  is  losing 
the  best  services  of  a  whole  generation  of  naval  officers.  Decatur 
was  in  command  of  a  frigate  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  Perry  was  a 
post-captain  at  twenty-eight,  and  the  elder  Rogers  at  twenty-six. 
Farragut  was  No.  37  on  the  captains'  list  in  1861,  and  D.  D.  Porter 
Avas  a  lieutenant.  The  demand  for  efficient  men  brought  these 
officers  forward,  and  gave  them  the  commands  to  which  they  were 
clearly  entitled.  In  all  professions  everybody  cannot  succeed  ; 
there  must  be  some  who  go  to  the  wall,  to  let  the  energetic,  the 
able  and  ambitious  pass.  Such  a  common  sense  law  as  this  cannot 
be  disregarded  in  the  navy  without  detriment  to  the  service,  and  if 
the  country  relies  on  a  man  simply  because  so  many  years  of  aim- 
less service  have  brought  him  to  a  certain  number  on  the  navy  list, 
it  is  adopting  a  test  which  would  be  recognized  as  absurd  when 
applied  to  any  other  calling. 

Some  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  may  be  found  in  the  laws 
as  they  actually  exist.  As  time  goes  on  the  number  of  officers  who 
retire  ever}^  year  will  become  gradually  larger,  as  the  larger  classes 
come  to  the  head  of  the  list,  and  great  relief  could  be  obtained  by 
a  rigid  and  merciless  enforcement  of  the  examination  law.  In  too 
many  notorious  cases  the  examination  for  promotion  is  a  mere  farce, 
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and  those  who  are  incompetent  or  disqualified  from  habits  of  intem- 
perance have  been  passed,  almost  without  question.  In  other  cases, 
where  the  board  has  refused  to  pass  an  officer,  a  second  trial,  backed 
by  sufficient  political  influence,  has  restored  him  to  his  old  position 
over  the  heads  of  those  who  have  proved  themselves  his  superiors  in 
every  professional  qualification.  Officers  who  have  been  on  the 
retired  list  for  years  suddenly  appear  again  in  their  old  places  on 
the  active  list,  endued  with  new  life  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress, 
while  others  who  have  been  dismissed  the  service  by  sentence  of  a 
court-martial,  or  who  have  voluntarily  resigned  their  commissions, 
have  only  to  get  enough  political  interest,  and  an  act  of  Congress 
will  restore  them  also  to  their  positions.  It  would  be  impossible, 
under  our  form  of  government,  to  institute  a  successful  system  of 
promotions  by  selection.  Such  a  system  would  probably  degener- 
ate into  a  scramble,  and  there  is  too  much  political  influence  in  the 
service  already,  and  its  effects  are  too  injurious,  as  examples  for 
young  officers,  to  make  any  further  increase  of  it  desirable.  Pro- 
motion by  seniority  is  the  safeguard  of  the  service,  but  let  the  ex- 
isting examinations  mean  something.  '  Invest  the  examining  board, 
in  all  its  proceedings,  with  the  solemnity  of  a  court,  and  let  it  con- 
duct the  exam.inations,  at  least,  for  the  higher  grades  not  by  asking 
the  aspirant  for  promotion  a  few  questions  in  international  law  or 
spherical  trigonometry,  but  by  a  most  rigid  and  searching  examina- 
tion of  his  record.  This  the  board  is  empowered  to  do  under  the 
existing  law.  Let  the  board  be  composed  of  officers  of  conspicuous 
ability.  Let  them  hold  their  places  for  a  long  term,  and  be  as  far 
as  possible  chosen  from  those  who,  after  long  and  faithful  ser\'ice, 
have  retired  from  active  duty,  and  will  never  appear  before  an  ex- 
amining board  themselves.  Let  the  action  of  the  board,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  be  final  and  irrevocable,  and  let  it  be 
incumbent  on  every  officer  clearly  to  establish  his  claim  for  pro- 
motion by  a  record  of  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
Make  also  the  approved  sentences  of  courts-martial  final.  Thus  some 
impediments  to  promotion  will  be  removed.  Promotion  by  sen- 
iority must  necessarily  be  slow,  and  even  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the 
examining  law  would  not  make  it  rapid.  There  are  many  indi- 
vidual cases  where  no  specific  charge  of  incompetency  could  be 
brought,  but  which  would  be  passed  over  in  the  selection  of  officers 
for  important  and  responsible  duties.  The  English,  in  their  admi- 
rable naval  system,  provide  for  such  cases  by  laws  obliging  officers 
of  any  grade  to  retire  after  remaining  unemployed   for  a  certain 
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length  of  time.     With  the  large  number  of  officers  in  their  service 
employment  is  eagerly  sought,  and   none  but  those  whose  services 
are  of  value  obtain  it.     The  incompetent  and  the  doubtful  have  to 
retire  from  inability  to  get  employment.      Such  a  system  as  this  is 
probably  out  of  the    question  in  our  country.     Like  promotion  by 
selection  it  would  soon  degenerate  into  a  scramble  in  which  political 
influence  and  not  merit  would  be  the  test  for  employment.     A  sys- 
tem of  voluntary  retirements  might  afford  a  substitute  for  this  plan. 
If,  for  instance,  any  ofificer  had  the  privilege  of  retiring  on  half  pay 
after  say  twenty  years'   service,  subject  to  a  call  in  case  of  war, 
many  might  avail  themelves  of  the  permission,  although  very  few 
retire  voluntarily  under  the  present   law.     After  a  man  has  been 
forty  years  in  the  service  he  is  thoroughly  identified  with  the  navy, 
has  passed  through   the  subordinate  grades,  and   is  too  old  to  find 
new  interests,  but  younger  men  could  find  other  employment,  not- 
ably in  the  merchant  service.     American   commerce  is  increasing. 
We    are    beginning    to    build   iron   steamships   in    this  country   as 
cheaply  as  the  English,  and  a  general  European  war  involving  Eng- 
land would  perhaps  throv/  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  into  our 
hands.      If  we  are  to  compete  with  England  in  the  great  steamship 
lines,  if  we  are  to  do  our  own  carrying  in  home-built  ships,  there 
will  surely  be  a  demand  for  efficient  ofificers  for  these  new  lines.     A 
law  enabling  naval  officers  to  retire  in  their  prime  would   furnish 
efficient  men   for  these  places.       Our    merchant  ships,  being  thus 
partly  officered  from  the  navy,  would   afford  a  good  school  of  prac- 
tical experience,  and  in  case  of  war  not  only  the  officers  would  be 
subject  to  recall  but  the  ships  might  be  made  available  as  many  mer- 
chantmen were  during  the  late  rebellion.     It  might  be  objected  that 
naval  officers  in  accepting  these  positions  v/ould  compete  unfairly 
with  the  regular  class  of  merchant-ship  officers,  but  as  there  are  few 
American  steamship  lines  now  in  existence,  so  there  are  few  compe- 
tent officers  to  meet  the  demands  of  extending  commerce. 

Nor  would  all  the  best  officers  be  drawn  from  the  service  by 
such  a  plan  of  voluntary  retirements.  In  time  of  peace  there  is 
plenty  of  work  of  a  high  character  for  the  navy  to  do.  The  con- 
stant improvements  in  ordnance,  and  the  demand  for  intelligence 
and  ingenuity  in  the  perfection  of  torpedo  warfare, would  always 
draw  a  large  part  of  the  best  ability  of  the  service  to  special  studies 
and  pursuits  in  this  most  important  branch  of  the  profession;  while 
the  vast  field  open  for  the  navy  in  hydrographic  research,  the  sur- 
veys of  unfrequented  oceans  and  coasts,  the  accurate  determination 
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of  geographical  positions,  and  kindred  enterprises,  would  give  further 
employment  to  officers'  specially  adapted  and  trained  and  ships 
specially  suited  to  this  kind  of  work. 

In  regard  to  promotion,  a  better  state  of  things  may  come  with 
time,  always  provided  that  the  course  of  promotion  is  not  hampered 
by  legislation.     Nothing  is  really  gained  by  this  constant  interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  Congress  with  the  navy  list.     The  amount  ac- 
tually saved  in  money  is  so  small,  and   the  laws  reducing  the  list 
operate  so  slowly,   that  it  is   surely  a  question  worth  considering 
whether  the  advantage  to  the    country  would  not  be  greater  by 
letting  things  alone.    Whether  there  are  a  few  officers,  more  or  less, 
on  the  active  list,  is  a  matter  of  very  trivial  importance  ;  but  whether 
the  country  shall  be  served  by  officers  stimulated   to  a  wholesome 
activity  by  the  certainty  that  promotion  will,  in  the  natural  order  of 
events,  follow  steady  application  to  duty,  is  another  question.     It  is 
the  nature  of  mankind  to  strive  for  advancement,  and  emulation  is 
the  life  of  every  profession.     A  naval  officer  should   (like  all   other 
public  servants)  be   actuated  in  the  performance  cf  his   duties  by 
that  pure  patriotism  which  scorns  reward,  but  practically  the  same 
rule  that  holds  good  in  other  professions  will  be  found  true  in  this. 
The    question  must  be  regarded,   not  in   the  light  best  suited  to 
the  interests  of  the  officers  themselves,  but  as  involving  the  highest 
efficiency  of  the  navy.     Take  from  the  naval  officer  the  hope  of  pro- 
motion, the  natural  and  healthy  stimulus  to  exertion,  and  you  reduce 
his  efficiency  ;  and  when  a  legislator  talks  of  stopping  all  promotion 
in  the  navy  without  injuring  it,  he  is  obviously  talking   nonsense. 
It  is  not  so  much  reward,  properly  so  called,  that  is  sought, as  it  is  the 
just  recognition  of  faithfulness  and   ability,    and  such  recognition 
every  man  of  spirit  must  desire. 
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IT  is  not  only  from  our  environment  in  space  that  our  thoughts 
and  tastes  take  on  that  illogical  bent  called  provincialism. 
There  is  a  parallel  process  whereby  our  minds  become  unreasonably 
prejudiced  against  things  which  are  foreign,  not  to  our  country,  but 
to  our  era,  and  from  which  we  estimate  our  distance  in  years  rather 
than  in  miles.  Every  wise  traveler  knows  how,  upon  reaching  a 
new  country,  he  is  compelled  to  make  a  thorough  readjustment  of 
himself  in  order  to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions  with  regard  to  many 
matters  which  are  apt  to  seem  outrageous  simply  because  they  arc 
unfamiliar.  In  the  same  way  he  who  journeys  back  through  time 
to  read  a  poem  written  long  ago,  must  make  quite  sure  that  he 
seems  no  more  grotesque  to  the  poem  than  the  poem  seems  to  him. 
There  is  a  provincialism  of  the  period  as  well  as  of  the  parish  ;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  those  who  have  thoroughly  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  the  latter  are  often  found  to  betray  unmis- 
takable symptoms  of  the  former.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  differ- 
ent is  the  influence  which  the  civilization  of  steam  has  exerted  upon 
the  provincialism  of  the  parish  from  the  influence  which  it  has  ex- 
erted on  the  provincialism  of  the  period.  It  may  be  said  of  the 
civilized  world  in  general  that  the  "  outlandish"  is  a  much  less 
potent  factor  in  opinion  since  we  have  learned  to  be  shy  of  pro- 
nouncing all  things  absolutely  grotesque  which  are  only  relatively 
unfamiliar.  But  this  very  enlargement  from  the  restraint  of  the 
parish  boundary  which  has  come  to  us  along  with  an  increased  facil- 
ity of  travel  has  plumped  us  into  the  middle  of  the  new  with  such 
suddenness  that  we  seem  immeasurably  removed  from  the  pre- 
locomotive  past.  Thus,  while  we  have  ceased  to  find  amusement 
or  offence  in  that  which  is  foreign,  many  of  us  are  still  in  the  bonds 
of  a  very  rigid  provincialism  as  to  that  which  is  old.  Steam  has 
carried  us  nearer  to  our  brethren,  but  farther  from  our  ancestors. 

The  necessity  of  struggling  against  this  state  of  mind,  and  of  res- 
olutely chasing  from  our  door  that  stupid  Cerberus  of  prepossession 
which  scares  so  many  pleasures  away  from  narrow  souls,  is  partic- 
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ularly  strong  when  the  reader  of  to-day  is  first  appealed  to  by  the 
EngHsh  sonnet  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  sonnet  itself,  at  the 
outset,  simply  as  a  form  of  verse,  comes  at  a  disadvantage  :  it  seems 
too  rigidly  specialized  to  a  mind  which  rejoices  in  a  general  sense  of 
possession  of  the  whole  universe  and  is  constitutionally  averse  to 
precise  patterns  and  methods.  Further,  as  to  the  substance  of 
these  old  English  sonnets,  most  readers  have  a  vague  preconception 
that  they  are  a  sort  of  thing  really  hardly  worth  the  attention  of  an 
earnest  person,  a  mass  of  strained  device  and  a  string  of  toys,  alto- 
gether too  idle  for  this  realistic  generation.  It  can  not  be  denied  that 
such  a  preconception  legitimately  arises  from  the  perusal  of  many 
of  the  current  slim  octavo  manuals  of  English  literature  which  so 
many  of  us  dutifully  study  at  our  schools,  and  thereafter  pass 
through  life  with  a  certain  comfortable  sense  of  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  movement  of  the  English  mind  since  C^dmon. 
The  work  of  the  English  sonnet-makers  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
a  work  which  is  the  glory  of  our  tongue  and  the  endless  delight  of 
those  who  really  know  it — is  too  often  perfunctorily  dismissed  in 
these  ill-assorted  collections  and  imperfect  treatises  as  little  more 
than  a  bundle  of  conceits,  or  at  best  as  a  kind  of  formal  old  garden 
of  ideas  clipped  into  shapes  of  impossible  griffins  and  absurd 
lovers. 

"  Conceits,"  of  course,  abound  ;  but  they  must  be  handled  very 
carefully.  All  poetry  is  made  up  of  '*  conceits,"  in  the  good  sense 
of  the  phrase  ;  and  the  boundary-line  between  the  good  sense  and 
the  bad  sense  must  be  pushed  energetically  and  liberally  outward 
by  the  reader  in  bringing  the  artistic  work  of  a  period  three  hun- 
dred years  past  into  a  fair  relation  Avith  our  own  time.  \Vhat  would 
be  intolerably  fantastic  now  was  not  so  then,  and  will  not  be  so  to 
him  who  largely  makes  his  nozv  a  thcji,  in  order  to  get  at  the  heart 
of  all  this  beauty.  Shakespeare  in  trunk  hose  and  slashed  doublet 
would  cut  a  very  preposterous  figure  sauntering  down  Broadway 
these  frosty  mornings,  yet  not  more  so  than  one  of  our  merchants  in 
surtout  and  overshoes  walking  soberly  along  the  Fleet  in  the  days 
of  Elizabeth. 

It  behoves  us  to  remember  and  to  appreciate  that  these  sonnet- 
makers  belong  to,  and  many  of  them  are  important  characters  in  a 
time  of  superlatively  energetic  and  daring  men  ;  a  time  of  good  hon- 
est flesh  and  of  very  red  blood  ;  a  time  that  ventured  forth  over  the 
unknown  seas,  dared  the  cannibal,  searched  the  four  corners  of  the 
earth,  colonized,  conquered,  thought  profoundly,  fought  gallantly, 
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and  in  many  ways  furnished  the  world  with  strong  fibre.  These  were 
not  the  men  to  create  a  dandy  time  nor  to  pet  a  dandy  poetr>'. 
Sonnets  which  pleased  Raleigh  and  Essex,  Burleigh  and  Bacon  can 
not  be  despised  as  a  trifling  collection  of  "  conceits." 

The  sonnets  may  be  clipped  shrubs,  and  of  grotesque  shapes,  if 
so  please  the  provincialism  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  but  would 
you  only  stay  a  minute  you  will  hear  a  bird  in  every  bush. 

No  figure  could  better  describe  that  particular  sonneteer  whom 
the  present  paper  will  occupy  itself  with  bringing  before  the  reader. 
Bartholomew  Griffin  is  in  fact  only  a  name  which  we  connect  with 
a  certain  sweet  song  that  comes  to  us,  like  that  of  a  hidden  bird, 
out  of  the  very  thickest  clump  of  obscurity.  A  single  copy  of  his 
original  work  exists  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  The  title-page  is  in- 
scribed to 

"  FiDESSA,  MORE 

CHASTE  THEN 

KINDE 


By  B.  Griffin,  gext. 

Printed  by  the 

ividdcrjj  Orwin  for 

Matthew  Lownes 

1596." 


and  the  dedication 


"  To  the  Most  Kinde  and  Vertuous  g"entleman,  Mr.  William  Essex  of  Lame- 
bourne  in  the  countie  of  Barke  Esquire" — consists  of  a  few  modest  and  simple  sen- 
tences, deprecating  its  liberty,  and  finally  saying  :  "  Daign  (Sweete  Sir)  to  par- 
don the  matter,  judge  favorably  of  the  rnanner,  and  accept  both  :  so  shall  I  ever 
rest  yours  in  all  dewtifuU  affection. 

"  Yours  ever, 

"  B.  Griffix." 

Several  years  ago.  Dr.  Phillip  Bliss — a  man  held  in  loving  remem- 
brance by  all  students  of  English  poetry — laid  the  world  under  ob- 
ligation by  printing  a  hundred  copies  of  this  Bodleian  volume  ;  and 
recently  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Grosart  has  given  forth  an  edition  of  fifty 
copies,  to  subscribers  only,  in  which  some  errors  of  the  former  edi- 
tion are  corrected  and  several  critical  notes  are  added.  But  in 
spite  of  many  assiduous  inquiries  set  on  foot  by  Bliss  and  Grosart, 
absolutely  nothing  can  be  learned  of  our  poet's  personal  history. 
Who  he  was,  and  who  Fidessa  was,  except  that  the  latter  is  referred 
to  in  one  of  the  sonnets  as 

"  Sweet  modell  of  thy  far-renowned  Sire," 
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is  all  blank.  From  an  old  local  chronicle  there  does  emerge  the 
meagre  circumstance  that  on  the  3d  of  April,  1582,  a  certain  Bar- 
tholomew Griffin  obtained  a  license  from  John,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
to  eat  meat  in  Lent  ;  but  this  can  not  be  considered  satisfactory  to 
the  loving  searcher,  even  if  we  had  any  assurance  that  the  luxury  of 
this  dispensation  was  enjoyed  by  our  sonneteer.  After  all  this 
research,  therefore,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-one  copies  just  specified,  each  containing  its  sixty-two 
sonnets  to  Fidessa,  constitute  at  present  the  entire  acquaintance 
existing  between  the  world  and  Bartholomew  Griffin. 

Yet  if  it  be  indeed  worth  while  to  be  remembered  in  one's  per- 
sonal history  by  future  generations,  a  different  fate  from  that  which 
has  befallen  him  was  deserved  by  young  Griffin — since  young  he 
evidently  was  when  he  wrote.  For  in  him  there  certainly  were 
many  qualities  precious  even  when  single,  much  more  so  in  com- 
bination, and  which  abundantly  entitle  his  pathetic  praises  of  Fi- 
dessa to  take  their  place  in  our  regard  beside  the  Amorctti  of  Spen- 
ser, the  Ideas  of  Drayton,  the  Sonnets  of  Daniel  to  Delia,  of  Sidney 
to  Stella,  of  William  Drummond  to  his  short-lived  lady,  of  Raleigh 
and  of  Constable,  not  to  speak  of  Nicholas  Breton,  the  Vauxs,  the 
Fletchers,  Warner,  Peele,  Greene,  Watson,  Lodge,  Barnfield, 
Nicholson,  and  that  ilk,  all  of  whom  may  be  found  duly  named,  at 
least,  in  many  of  the  current  histories  of  English  literature  which 
yet  omit  all  mention  of  Griffin. 

It  is  now  proper  to  give  the  reader  some  taste  of  the  qualities  thus 
generally  referred  to.  In  the  first  place,  no  unbiassed  reader  can 
fail  to  be  struck,  at  first  view  of  Griffin's  handiwork,  by  the  remark- 
able ease  with  which  our  English  idioms  run  into  the  mould  of  the 
sonnet.'  A  very  general,  but  also  very  vague  impression  is  abroad 
that  our  language  is  somehow  incompatible  with  the  sonnet,  which 
is  regarded  as  at  best  a  form  of  poetry  imported  and  aHcn,  a  sort 
of  tour  dc  force  or  exercise  of  technical  skill.  Such  an  impression  is 
certainly  a  naifve  proof  of  our  singular  lack  of  acquaintance,  at  first 
hand,  with  the  work  of  our  poets.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
process  by  which,  when  we  hear  day  after  day  the  name  of  some  one 
whom  we  have  never  seen,  we  unconsciously  construct  a  physiog- 
nomy and  general  shape  in  our  minds  with  which  wc  associate  the 


'  The  "  English"  sonnet— as  distinguished  from  the  stricter  form  now  generally 
called  the  Italian,  or  Legitimate,  sonnet — is  here  meant  ;  though  the  remark  may  be 
sustained  as  to  both  forms  without  difficulty. 
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name  ;  and  every  one  knows  how  it  always  happens  that  when  the 
individual  thus  bodied  forth  by  our  fancy  comes  to  be  actually  be- 
held, the  first  exclamation  is,  How  different  you  are  from  what   I 
had  pictured  !     It  is  much  in  this  way  that  many  of  us  believe  our- 
selves to  be  familiar  with  English  literature,  because  our  manuals 
have  made  us  familiar  with  certain  well-known  names.      But  if,  at 
any  time,  good  fortune  leads  us  actually  to  read  the  works  of  these 
writers,  we  are  at  once  amazed  at  the  completeness  of  our  previous 
ignorance  and  enchanted  by  the  depth  of  our  new  delight.     To  our 
astonishment,   we  may  then  discover  that  the  sonnet,  instead  of 
being  a  verbal  toy,  is  the  very  primitive  art-form  of  the  modern 
Englishman  ;  and  if  we  pursue  the  subject  we  presently  know  that, 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years,  w^ienever  an  English  poet  has  had 
any  peculiarly  holy,  private,  and  personal  emotion  to  give  forth  in 
the  poetic  w^ay,  he  has  usually  chosen  the  sonnet  form  for  this  pur- 
pose.    After  Csedmon  wrote  Saxon  English,  and  Chaucer,  Norman 
English,  when  we  come  to  Wyat  and  Surrey  and  the  stricter  Eliza- 
bethans, we  see  modern  English  poetry  springing  into  being  in  the 
form  of  the  sonnet.     It  is  of  no  great  moment  that  the  form  had 
existed  before  in  Italy.     The  notion  that  sonnets  are  foreign  and 
merely  dilettante  forms  of  English  poetr}'  is  a  mere  argument  of  the 
neglect  with  which  many  of  the  most  artistic  users  of  our  tongue 
have  been  treated.     We  can  understand  and  forgive  Ben  Jonson, 
when    he  declared    in   his  big,    frank,   blundering  way  to  William 
Drummond  that  the  sonnet  was  a  procrustean  bed  for  ideas.     Jon- 
son spoke  from  small  experience,  not  then  being  able  to  look — as 
we  can — from  the  vanishing  standpoint  which  commands  these  last 
wonderful  three  hundred  years.      Had  he  even  fully  known  the  very 
man  to  whom  he  was  talking,  he  could  not  have  said  what  he  did. 
Some  of  Drummond 's  sonnets  are — one  must  use  the  word — simply 
adorable  ;  and  if  this  sounds  extravagant  there  are  "Be  as  thou 
wast,   my  Lute,"    and  "  Dear  Ouirister  who  from  these  shadows 
sends,"  and  twenty  more,  to  speak  for  themselves  in  such  wise  as 
no  man  may  gainsay.    We  can  only  forgive  Jonson  because  he  knew 
them  not  ;  but  the  ignorance,  which  was  a  good  plea  in  his  mouth, 
Avill  not  avail  in  face  of  the  sweet  irresistible  multitude  of   English 
sonnets  which  have  been  printed  since  1590.     What,  for  example  — 
before  proceeding  to  specify  other  qualities  peculiar  to  Griffin's  work 
— could  be  more  simple,  more  direct,  more  like  thoughts  uttering 
themselves  without  the  aid  of  culture  and  without  the  sense  of  criti- 
cism, than  the  following  sonnet  to  Fidessa  ?   The  poor  young  lover, 
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fearful  of  being  consumed  in  an  unrewarded  passion,  speaks  his  fear 
with  as  Httle  circumlocution  as  a  child  asking  for  water  or  a  plowman 
calling  to  his  horse.  In  every  word,  collocation,  turn  of  phrase, 
sentence,  and  idiom,  the  English  ear  will  recognize  its  own  ;  it  is 
so  straightforward  as  to  form  a  communication,  unobjectionable 
from  the  scriptural  point  of  view,  being  hut  j'ca,  yea,  and  nay,  nay, 
yet  it  is,  though  by  no  means  Griffin's  best,  very  good  music,  and 
makes  one  think  of  a  blue-eyed  child  singing  about  death  : 

"  The  sillie  bird  that  hasts  unto  the  net 

And  flutters  to  and  fro  till  she  be  taken 
Doth  looke  some  foode  or  succour  there  to  get, 

But  looseth  life,  so  much  is  she  mistaken  ; 
The  foolish  flie  that  flieth  to  the  flame 

With  ceaseless  hovering,  and  with  restless  flight, 
Is  burned  straight  to  ashes  in  the  same 

And  finds  her  death  where  was  her  most  delight  ; 
The  proud  aspiring  boye  that  needs  would  prie 

Into  the  secrets  of  the  highest  seate 
And  some  conceite  to  gain  contente  thereby. 

Or  else  his  follie  sure  was  wondrous  great, 
There  did  through  follie  perish  all  and  die, 
And  (though  I  know  it)  even  so  doe  I." 

No  experienced  craftsman  in  words  will  fail  to  pcrcqive  that  the 
limpid  transparency  of  these  sentences  is  not  a  happy  accident, 
but  an  achievement  of  deliberate  art  ;  for  it  is  supported  by  too 
many  other  beauties  which  would  also  have  to  be  considered  results 
of  accident,  namely,  by  the  exquisite  variations  in  the  sequences  of 
vowel  sounds,  the  perfect  anastomosis  of  terminal  letter  with  initial 
letter,  the  light  and  delicate  use  of  alliteration,  not  only  to  mottle 
the  prevalent  rhythm,  but  to  intensify  a  logical  antithesis  and 
other  technical  particulars. 

Again,  \a  Griffin's  sonnets,  the  beginning  has  always  an  eye  to 
the  end.  Each  intermediate  circumstance,  too,  has  a  convergent 
direction  by  which,  at  last,  all  meet,  substantially,  in  a  keen  and 
effective  point,  like  the  incidents  which  form  the  plot  of  every  well- 
conducted  story  or  drama.  Indeed  every  good  sonnet  is  a  drama  ; 
and  the  critical  reader  need  desire  no  more  perfect  test  for  the  hid- 
den art  of  a  sonnet  than  the  completeness  with  which  it  answers  to 
the  requirements  of  dramatic  unity.  True,  the  whole  sonnet  is  but 
a  short  soliloquy  ;  nevertheless  it  must  have  its  due  beginning,  its 
convergent  plot,  and  its  crisis  in  the  last  lines.  In  the  following 
sonnet,  for  instance,  the  general  dramatic  type  is  artfully  varied  by 
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keeping  in  suspense  the  nature  of  the  crisis  through-  a  number  of 
incidental  particulars  bearing  on  it  only  in  the  one  point  of  time  : 

"  So  soone  as  peeping  Lucifer,  Aurora's  starre/ 

The  skie  with  golden  percings  doth  spangle, 
So  soone  as    Phoebus  gives  us  light  from  farrc, 

So  soone  as  fowler  doth  the  bird  untangle, 
Soone  as  the  watchful!  birde  (clocke  of  the  morne) 

Gives  intimation  of  the  dayes  appearing, 
Soone  as  the  jollie  Hunter  windes  his  home, 

His  speech  and  voyce  with  customs  Eccho  clearing, 
Soone  as  the  hungrie  Lion  seekes  his  praie, 

In  solitary  range  of  pathles  mountaines, 
Soone  as  the  passenger  sets  on  his  waie, 

So  soone  as  beastes  resort  unto  the  fountaines  ; 
So  soone  mine  eyes  their  office  are  discharging. 
And  I  my  griefes  with  greater  griefes  inlarging. " 

Or,  note  the  same  suspension  carried  on  through  thirteen  lines, 
with  the  quaint  intensification  of  pathetic  hoplessness  wrought  by 
the  **  and  I  not  be,"  of  the  thirteenth,  to  the  last  line,  which,  by 
a  perfect  feeling  for  art,  is  made,  together  with  the  thirteenth,  a 
foot  shorter  than  the  others. 

"  When   never-speaking  silence  proves  a  wonder, 

When  ever-flying  fame  at  home  remaineth, 
'  When  all-concealing  night  keepes  darknes  under, 

When  men-devouring  wrong  true  glorie  gaineth, 
When  soule-tormenting  griefe  agrees  with  joy, 

When  Lucifer  forerunneth  baleful  night. 
When  Venus  doth  forsake  her  little  boye, 

When  her  untoward  boye  attaineth  sight. 
When  Sysiphus  doth  cease  to  roule  his  stone. 

When  Othes  shaketh  off  his  heavie  chaines. 
When  Beautie  Queene  of  pleasure  is  alone. 

When  Love  and  Vertue  quiet  peace  disdaines. 
When  these  shall  be,  and  I  not  be. 
Then  will  Fidessa  pitie  me." 

Again,  besides  this  faculty  of  rounding  the  sonnet  into  a  dramatic 
Avhole,  Griffin  has  a  certain  bright  vivacity  which  is  constantly  pre- 
senting the  reader  with  charming  surprises  by  suddenly  changing  the 
statuesque  dramatis  personcB  of  a  demure  tableau  into  actual  and  ac- 
tive people.   For  example,  in  this  sonnet  on  Sleep — to  which  the  read- 

'  It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  redundancy  of  syllables  in  this  line  is  an  oversight, 
or  intended  to  be  made  up  by  such  a  rapid  utterance  of  the  word  "  Lucifer"  as  to  give 
all  three  of  its  syllables  the  value  of  one  short  in  the  iambus  with  "  Au."  It  is  most 
probably  the  oversight  of  an  evidently  young  writer. 
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er's  attention  is  asked  on  other  accounts  which  will  be  specified  pres- 
ently— the  sudden  and  vivid  introduction  of  the  figures  of  Fidessa 
and  of  Sleep,  in  active  underplay,  cuts  delightfully  in  upon  the 
drowsy  sonnet,  and  gives  real  character  to  the  last  line,  which  is  as 
artless  as  the  earnest  quest  of  the  child  asking  its  mother  when  will 
Santa  Claus  come  again. 

"  Care-charmer  sleepe.  Sweete  ease  in  restlesse  miserie,^ 

The  captive's  libertie  and  his  freedome's  song  ; 
Balm  of  the  bruised  heart,  man's  chief  felicitie  ; 

Brother  of  quiet  death,  when  life  is  too,  too  long  ; 
A  Comedie  it  is,  and  now  an  Historic. 

What  is  not  sleepe  unto  the  feeble  mindc  ? 
It  easeth  him  that  toyles  and  him  that's  sorrie  ; 

It  makes  the  deafe  to  hear,  to  see  the  blinde. 
Ungentle  sleepe,  thou  helpest  all  but  me, 

For  when  I  sleepe  my  soule  is  vexed  most. 
It  is  Fidessa  that  doth  master  thee  ; 

If  she  approach  (alas)  thy  power  is  lost. 
But  here  she  is  :  see  how  he  runnnes  amaine  ; 

I  fear  at  night  he  will  not  come  againe." 

The  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by  several  authors  always 
affords  an  interesting  method  of  bringing  their  individual  character- 
istics into  clear  relief.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  they  have 
not  only  treated  the  same  subject,  but  treated  it  in  the  same  special 
form.  It  so  happens  that  three  of  Griffin's  contemporaries — Daniel, 
Drummond,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney — also  wrote  sonnets  on  sleep, 
and  it  w^ill  therefore  help  the  reader  toward  a  distinct  idea  of  our 
poet's  mental  personality  to  repeat  here  the  sonnets  of  these  three 
for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

Consider  first  Sir  Philip  Sidney's,  which,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  is 
much  the  best  specimen  of  his  poetic  handiwork  now  in  existence.. 
Note — and  truly  who  that  has  ever  spent  a  sleepless  night  can  faiL 
to  note  ? — the  keeping  and  harmonious  collocation  of  the  smooth  pil- 
lows, the  sweetest  bed,  the  chamber  deaf  to  noise  and  blind  to  light, 
the  rosy  garland,  and  thewear^'  head.  Then  the  turn  of  thought  in-; 
which  he  attempts  to  bribe  Sleep,  other  inducements  failing,  by 
promising  him,  if  he  will  come,  to  show  him  the  best  picture  of 
Stella  that  ever  was  taken,  to  wit,  the  picture  graven  in  his  cwrL 

'  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  this  line,  and  the  three  immediately  succeeding 
the  next,  were    purposely  made  Alexandrines  for  the  sake  of  length  and  drowsiness  ; 
as  the  two  last  lines  of  the  sonnet  just  previously  quoted  were  shortened  in  order  to- 
gain  a  certain  abrupt  strength  and  point. 
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lover's  heart — with  the  necessarily-inferred  compliment  that  no  god 
can  hold  out  against  that  heavenly  prospect — is  altogether  cunning 
and  graceful.  In  these  respects,  and  in  the  pith  and  point  of  the 
introductory  items,  it  is  finer  than  Grififin's  ;  while  the  latter,  on 
the  other  hand,  greatly  excels  in  musical  flow  and  in  dramatic 
viv^acity. 

"  Come  sleep,  O  sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 

The  baiting-place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe, 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release. 

The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low 
With  shield  of  proof  shield  me  from  out  the  prease  ' 

Of  those  fierce  darts  Despair  at  me  doth  throw  : 
Oh  make  in  me  those  civil  wars  to  cease  : 

I  will  good  tribute  pay,  if  thou  do  so. 
Take  thou  of  me  smooth  pillows,  sweetest  bed, 

A  chamber  deaf  to  noise  and  blind  to  light, 
A  rosy  garland  and  a  weary  head  : 

And  if  these  things,  as  being  thine  by  right. 
Move  not  thy  heavy  grace,  thou  shalt  in  me 
Livelier  than   elsewhere  Stella's  image  see." 

Sidney  appears  to  have  written  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  not- 
able lack  of  the  musical  sense.  Many  of  his  sonnets,  filled  with 
exquisite  conceptions,  nevertheless  come  as  gratingly  upon  the  ear 
— to  use  a  favorite  simile  among  musicians — as  broken  crockery  fall- 
ing down-stairs.  Thus,  as  w^as  said,  his  sonnet  is  inferior  to  Grif- 
fin's in  all  that  makes  music.  But  compare  the  two  Avith  the  fol- 
lowing, also  on  Sleep,  by  Samuel  Daniel.  In  a  certain  tender  swing 
of  movement,  attained  by  great  art  in  the  selection  of  v.'ords  pre- 
senting sounds  upon  which  the  tongue  and  ear  can  linger,  and 
which  at  the  same  time  suavely  melt  into  each  other  with  the  true 
liquid  flow  of  genuine  poetic  sequences,  Daniel  must  be  esteemed 
the  greatest  English  artist.  While  the  following  sonnet  does  not 
show  him  at  his  best  in  this  respect — not  so  well,  for  example,  as 
*'  Let  others  sing  of  Knights  and  Palladines,"  which  is  well-nigh  the 
best  music  ever  made  with  English  words — it  is  yet  sufficiently 
beautiful,  and  serves  well  to  individualize  him  in  the  reader's  mind, 
as  distinguished  from  Griffin  and  Sidney. 

"  Care-charmer  Sleepe,  Sonne  of  the  sable  night. 
Brother  to  death,  in  silent  darkness  born, 
Relieve  my  languish  and  restore  the  light  ; 
With  dark  forgetting  of  my  care,  returne, 

'  i.e.,  press,  throng. 
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And  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to  mourne 

The  shipwracke  of  my  ill-adventred  youth  : 
Let  waking  eyes  suffice  to  waile  their  scorn 

Without  the  torment  of  the  night's  untruth. 
Cease  dreames,  the  Images  of  day  desires 

To  modell  forth  the  famous  of  to-morrow  : 
Never  let  rising  sunne  approve  you  lierr , 

To  add  more  griefe  to  aggravate  my  sorrow. 
Still  let  me  sleepe,  imbracing  clouds  in  vaine, 
And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day's  disdaine." 

Here  one  immediately  perceives  a  cast  of  thought  still  beautiful 
but  strikingly  different  from  that  of  either  Sidney  or  Griffin.  The 
absolute  agreement  between  the  conception  and  its  embodiment — 
between  idea  and  word — is  finer  than  in  either  of  the  two  latter. 
No  man  ever  more  completely  identified  spiritual  cadences  with 
physical  than  does  Daniel  ;  the  soul  of  his  music  presides  with  ab- 
solute control  over  its  body,  and  the  result  is  a  poem  in  which  the 
logical  arrangement  is  the  precise  analogue  of  the  prosodial,  so  that 
to  criticise  the  thought  is  to  scan  the  verse.  The  tone  of  tender 
pleading  which  is  Daniel's  favorite  ^<:7/rr — and  which  is  so  loyal  and 
manly  withal  that  we  wonder  continually  how  Delia  could  have 
qeld  out  so  long  against  it — forms  a  well-marked  characteristic  for 
his  sonnets  as  opposed  to  the  more  strongly-colored  and  more  vig- 
orous scenes  of  Griffin. 

The  epithet  "care-charmer,"  with  which  both  Griffin  and 
Daniel  begin  their  sonnets,  is  probably  not  a  plagiarism  ;  and  the 
same  mav  be  said  of  the  other  similar  thoughts  which  occur  in 
this  quartet  of  poems,  all  treating  of  the  same  subject.  There  is 
nothing  suspicious  in  such  likenesses  ;  the  thought  is  natural  and 
suggests  itself  too  readily  to  appear  to  be  stolen.  Plagiarism  was 
not  much  thought  of  in  those  simpler  days.  The  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  same  ideas  and  the  same  expressions  in  poets  of  the  period 
is  evidence  of  nothing  else  than  the  free  use  of  materials  regarded 
on  all  sides  as  common  stock.  Shakespeare  takes  a  play  bodily, 
without  hesitation,  and  uses  its  plot  for  a  new  drama.  Ben  Jonson 
paraphrases  "  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,"  from  the  Greek. 
Wyat,  and  the  anonymous  writers  in  the  early  collections  freely 
appropriate  from  the  Italian.  Nay,  long  before  them,  Chaucer  had 
made  translations  upon  all  sides,  and  had  never  dreamed  of  crime 
in  stamping  his  name  upon  the  wares  which  he  had  thus  fused  and 
moulded  over  again.  That  men  arc  more  scrupulous  in  these  days 
may  be  a  sign  of  the  general  clarification  of  conscience.      It   is,  at 
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least,  a  development  of  men's  conceptions  of  truthfulness  which  has 
been  in  great  part  occasioned  by  the  growing  spirit  of  exactness  in 
all  things  which  increases  with  each  new  generation. 

It  is  not  so  much  that  the  literary  men  of  our  earlier  period  bor- 
rowed from  each  other,  as  that  they  were  not  so  careful  either  to 
acknowledge  obligations  or  to  eliminate  real  or  apparent  foreign 
matter  from  their  work.  This  the  modern  writer  is  certainly  more 
solicitous  in  doing  than  has  ever  been  the  case  before  ;  it  does  not, 
however,  prove  that  he  is  honest  and  the  Elizabethan  a  thief,  but 
only  that  the  general  conception  of  honesty  has  advanced  in  point 
of  definiteness  and  of  delicacy. 

Upon  these  considerations,  as  was  said,  the  charges  of  plagiar- 
ism, as  against  men  like  Daniel  and  his  fellows,  are  merely  fitted  to 
waste  the  time  of  pottering  antiquarians  in  whom  all  sense  of  pure 
beauty  has  long  ago  decayed,  only  to  be  replaced  by  a  heartless 
desire  to  find  what  some  one  else  has  not  found,  without  reference 
to  any  intrinsic  value  in  the  fact  discovered. 

Without,  therefore,  lingering  to  ascertain  whether  Griffin  was 
debtor  to  Daniel  in  the  item  of  this  epithet  "  care-charmer,"  or 
whether  any  of  these  poets  borrowed  from  the  other  the  notion  of 
Sleep  as  the  brother  of  Death — a  common  legacy  indeed  out  of  the 
classic  times — let  us  now  compare  with  the  three  sonnets  already 
given  a  fourth  one  on  Sleep  by  William  Drummond,  of  Hawthorn- 
den.  The  different  treatment  is  readily  observed.  The  whole  tone 
here  is  grayer  and  soberer ;  and  in  the  previous  three  there  is  noth- 
ing like 

"    .    .     .     .    With  that  face 
To  inward  light  which  thou  art  wont  to  show" 

of  the  ninth  and  tenth  lines,  which  contains  a  wonderful  and  subtle 
summing  up  of  the  strange  introversion  by  which  in  dreams  our 
senses  change  their  whole  direction  of  activity,  making  themselves 
dead  to  that  world  which  lies  without  the  body,  and  alive  to  that 
which  is  within  it  ;  while  the  terminal  line  rises  to  a  point  of  pro- 
found sublimity. 

"  Sleep,  Silence'   Child,  sweet  father  of  soft  rest, 
Prince  whose  approach  peace  to  all  mortals  brings, 
Indifferent  hast  to  shepherds  and  to  kings, 
Sole  comforter  of  minds  which  are  opprest  ; 
Lo,  by  thy  charming-rod  all  breathing  things 
Lie  slumbering  with  forgetfulness  possest. 
And  yet  o'er  me  to   spread  thy  drowsy  wings 
Thou  spar' St  (alas)  who  cannot  be  thy  guest. 
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Since  I  am  thine,  oh  come,  but  with  that  face 
To  inward  Hght  which  thou  art  wont  to  show  ; 
With  fained  solace  ease  a  true-felt  woe  ; 
Or  if,  deaf  god,  thou  do  deny  that  grace. 
Come  as  thou  wilt,  and,  what  thou  wilt,  bequeath, 
I  long  to  kiss  the  image  of  my  death," 

In  contrast  with  this  measured  and  sombre  march,  the  liveUness 
of  Griffin's  pace  becomes  very  clearly  marked,  while  at  the  same 
time  his  child-like  naivete  and  simplicity  are  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  sedate  maturity  of  Drummond's  thought. 

It  remains  to  notice  a  very  engaging  characteristic  of  Griffin's 
work,  which  gives  him  a  special  claim  to  attention.  This  displays 
itself  in  certain  of  his  sonnets,  wherein,  mingled  with  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  desparing  lover's  cries,  is  a  roguish  consciousness  of 
that  extravagance  plainly  to  be  seen  peeping  forth  at  intervals  so  as 
to  make  a  sort  of  interplay  between  the  real  pathos  and  the  real 
absurdity  of  the  situation.  Sometimes  a  delicately-shaded  varia- 
tion of  this  interplay  occurs,  most  easily  perhaps  to  be  described 
by  the  comparison  of  a  bright  young  girl  in  amateur  tableaux  play- 
ing Hagar  in  the  Wilderness,  counterfeiting  intelligently  enough 
the  desolate  woman,  save  that  a  certain  arch-twinkle  in  the  eye  will 
break  out  from  an  underlying  sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  the  whole 
situation. 

For  example,  take  the  forty-eighth  sonnet,  wherein,  apparently, 
after  some  quite  intolerable  cruelty  on  the  part  of  coy  Fidessa,  the 
lover  rushes  off  and  relieves  himself  in  lines  which  play  hide-and- 
seek  betwixt  jest  and  earnest  until  the  last  two  lines  are  reached, 
when  suddenly  we  come  upon  a  sentiment  at  once  Roman  in  scope 
and  thoroughly  Elizabethan  in  pith  and  epigrammatic  keenness. 
Fancy  Fidessa  frowning  on  him  ;   "  Murder  !"  he  cries  : 

"  Murder,  oh,  murder  !   I  can  crie  no  longer  : 

Murder,  oh,  murder  !  is  there  none  to  ayde  me  ? 
Life  feeble  is  in  force,  death  is  much  stronger  : 

Then  let  me  dye,  that  shame  may  not  upbraydc  me 
Nothing  is  left  me  now  but  shame  or  death. 

I  feare  she  feareth  not  foul  murthcr's  guilt, 
Nor  doe  I  feare  to  loose  a  servile  breath  ; 

I  know  my  blood  was  given  to  be  spilt. 
What  is  this  life  but  maze  of  countless  strayes. 

The  encmie  of  true  fclicitie  : 
Fitly  compared  to  drcamcs,  to  flowers,  to  playes? 

O  life,  no  life  to  me  but  miserie  ! 
Of  shame  or  death,  if  thou  must  one, 

Make  choice  of  death,  and  both  are  gone." 
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Again,  he  makes  a  comical  kind  of  refrain  for  a  sonnet  out  of  the 
word  "  more" — after  a  fashion  in  vogue  at  that  time  for  construct- 
ing a  poem  which  should  turn  upon  some  verbal  pivot — and  pours 
forth  a  sort  of  jolly  lamentation  as  follows  : 

LX. 

"  Oh  let  me  sigh,  weepe,  waile,  and  crye  no  more  ; 
Or  let  me  sigh,  weepe,  waile,  cry  more  and  more  ; 
Yea,  let  me  sigh,  weepe,  waile,  crie  evermore  ; 
For  she  doth  pitie  my  complaints  no  more 
Than  cruell  Pagan,  or  the  savadge  Moore  : 
But  still  doth  add  unto  my  torments  more. 
Which  grievous  are  to  me  by  so  much  more 
As  she  inflicts  them  and  doth  wish  them  more. 
Oh  let  thy  mercie  (mercilesse)  be  never  more  ! 
So  shall  sweet  death  to  me  be  welcome  more 
Than  is  to  hungrie  beastes  the  grassie  moore. 
Ah,  she  that  to  affliction  adds  yet  more 
Becomes  more  cruell  by  still  adding  more, 
Wearie  am  I  to  speak  of  this  word  (more), 
Yet  never  wearie  she  to  plaugue  me  more." 

He  throws,  in  a  preposterous  touch,  to  increase  the  damnable 
iteration  of  his  torments  by  tacking  on  a  supernumerary  line  and 
making  the  sonnet  consist  of  fifteen  instead  of  the  regulation  num- 
ber of  fourteen  lines. 

He  can  write,  however,  in  good  earnest,  and  can  find  expres- 
sion for  true  and  profound  passion.  Instance  the  following, 
where  the  observant  reader  will  note  also  that  there  is  absolutely 
no  sprinkling  of  random  adjectives,  but  that  every  least  word  ma- 
terially increases  the  weight  of  thought  and  tends  straight  towards 
the  mark  set  up  in  the  last  two  lines  : 

XLIX. 

"  My  cruell  fortunes  clowded  with  a  frowne, 

Lurke  in  the  bosom  of  eternall  night  : 
My  climing  thoughts  are  basely  haled  down, 

My  best  devices  prove  but  after-sight. 
Poore  outcast  of  the  world's  exiled  roome, 

I  live  in  wildernesse  of  deep  lament : 
No  hope  reserv'd  me  but  a  hopeless  tombe, 

When  fruitles  life  and  fruitfull  woes  are  spent. 
Shall  Phoebus  hinder  little  starres  to  shine. 

Or  loftie  Cedar  Mushroome  leave  to  grow  ? 
Sure  mightie  men  at  little  ones  repine. 

The  riche  is  to  the  poore  a  common  foe. 
Fidessa,  seing  how  the  world  doth  goe, 
Joyeth  with  fortune  in  my  overthrow," 
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In  the  following  sonnet  Griffin  shows  a  meditative  sympathy 
with  the  lower  forms  of  nature  which  brings  to  us  very  delightfully 
the  fresh  scent  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Every  one  vvill  be  re- 
minded, by  the  first  line,  of  the  "  Wee  timorous  cowerin'  beastie," 
which  Robert  Burns  stirred  up  in  the  field.  The  last  two  lines  also 
exhibit  a  happy  application  of  the  belief  that  death  brings  us  an 
opening  of  the  eyes  whereby  we  shall  see  all  things,  very  different 
in  its  quiet  resignation  from  the  frantic  and  half  absurd  cries  of 
some  of  the  other  sonnets. 

XXVII. 

"  Poore  worme,  poore  sillie  worme,  (alas,  poor  beast) 

Feare  makes  thee  hide  thy  head  within  the  ground, 
Because  of  creeping  things  thou  art  the  least, 

Yet  every  foot  gives  thee  thy  mortall  wound. 
But  I,  thy  fellow-worme,  am  in  worse  state. 

For  thou  thy  Sunne  enjoyest,  but  I  want  mine  : 
I  live  in  irksome  night :  O  cruel  fate  ! 

My  sunne  will  never  rise,  nor  ever  shine. 
Thus  blind  of  light,  mine  eyes  misguide  my  feete. 

And  balefull  darknes  makes  me  still  afraide  : 
Men  mocke  me  when  I  stumble  in  the  streete. 

And  wonder  how  my  yong  sight  so  decaied. 
Yet  doe  I  joy  in  this  (even  when  I  fall) 
That  I  shall  see  againe,  and  then  see  all." 

It  will,  too,  probably  be  inferred,  from  the  dismal  hue  of  the 
sonnets  so  far  given,  that  Fidessa  was  a  relentless  coquette,  a  man- 
devourer  without  mercy  ;  wherefore  we  feel  in  honesty  bound  to 
redeem  this  young  person's  character  from  such  a  stigma,  by  show- 
ing unmistakable  hints,  occurring  here  and  there,  and  indicating 
that  when  occasion  served  she  could  come  out  sweetly  enough  as 
a  true  woman  and  helpful  soul  in  time  of  trouble.  There  is  a  very 
grateful  sonnet,  written  after  an  illness  during  which,  to  his  hea- 
venly delight,  she  had  been  good  enough — alas  !  that  Fidessas  of 
the  nineteenth  century  eschew  so  lovely  a  custom  ! — to  nurse  him  ; 
and  there  is  other  evidence  that  the  "  cruelty"  which  occasions 
most  of  the  sonnets  is  little  more  than  that  uprising  of  maidenhood 
which  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  prudential  arrangement  of  nature 
whereby  the  weaker  sex  instinctively  holds  off  the  stronger  for  a 
time,  at  least  long  enough  for  reflecting  upon  the  attractive  slavery 
before  irrevocably  submitting  to  it.  In  fact,  one  finds  in  Fidessa 
not  only  a  young  maiden  of  great  discretion,  but  detects  occasional 
manifestations  of  a  prudence  which  may  sometimes  have  passed 
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into  prigglshncss,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  so  unpoetical  a 
phrase  concerning  the  heroine  of  a  whole  volume  of  sonnets. 
What  is  more  interesting,  the  priggishness  seems  very  modern  in 
type.  For  example,  the  writer  knew,  some  vvhile  ago,  a  maiden — 
and  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  time  in  heart  and  mind — who  for 
some  months  was  quite  seriously  possessed  with  the  following  idea  : 
//  ivas  impossible,  she  would  declare,  with  a  \"ery  pretty  fervor  and 
modesty,  and  with  some  show  of  despair,  tJiat  she  could  ever  love  a 
vian  who  loved  her,  because  forsooth  sJie  knew  her  own  worth  to  be  so 
small  that  she  coidd  not  admire  a  man  with  a  soul  little  enough  to 
/  ri::e  it ! 

Quite  a  distinct  trace  of  similar  young  woman's  logic  displays 
itself  in  sonnet  number  XX.  Here  we  find  that  Fidessa  has  ac- 
knowledged herself  captive,  and  sings  : 

"  Delightful  tunes  of  love,  of  true  love," 

and  so  on  ;  but  presently  declares,  with  much  of  the  involved  self- 
depreciation  of  the  lady  just  described,  that 

"  Her  love  is  counsaile  that  I  should  not  love, 
But  upon  virtues  fixe  a  staled  mind," 

all  of  which  new-fangled    doctrine  of    Fidessa' s  very  rightly  and 
justly  astonishes  her  downright  lover,  and  he  exclaims  : 

"  But  what?  this  new-coyn'd  love,  love  doth  reprove. 
If  this  be  love  of  which  you  make  such  store, 
Sweet,  love  me  lesse,  that  you  may  love  me  more." 
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ORE  than  fifty  years  ago  Chancellor  Kent  said  : 


M 


"  If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  carry  into  execution  the  proj- 
ect of  colonizing-  the  great  valley  of  the  Columbia  or  Oregon  River  to  the  west  of 
the  Rocky  ^Mountains,  it  would  afford  a  subject  of  grave  consideration  what  would 
be  the  future  civil  and  political  destiny  of  that  countr}-.  It  would  be  a  long  time 
before  it  would  be  populous  enough  to  be  created  into  one  or  more  independent 
States  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  upon  the  doctrine  taught  by  the  acts  of  Congress 
and  even  by  the  judicial  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  colonists  would  be  in  a 
state  of  most  complete  subordination,  and  as  dependent  upon  the  will  of  Congress 
as  the  people  of  this  country  would  have  been  upon  the  king  and  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  if  they  could  have  sustained  their  claim  to  bind  us  in  all  cases  what- 
soever. Such  a  state  of  absolute  sovereignty  on  the  one  hand  and  of  absolute  de- 
pendence on  the  other  is  not  congenial  with  the  free  and  independent  spirit  of  our 
riative  institutions  ;  and  the  establishment  of  distant  Territorial  governments,  ruled 
according  to  the  will  and  pleasure,  would  have  a  ver\^  natural  tendency,  as  all  pro- 
consular governments  have  had,  to  abuse  and  oppression."  ^ 

The  period  contemplated  by  this  eminent  jurist  has  arrived. 
Territorial  governments  have  been  erected  in  the  remotest  parts 
of  our  vast  domain.  The  great  valley  of  the  Columbia  contains 
one  State  in  the  Union  and  one  organized  Territory.  Distant 
communities  of  our  countrymen  arc  living  thousands  of  miles  from 
the  central  government  that  gives  to  them  the  law  and  appoints  offi- 
cers to  execute  and  enforce  it.  The  fabric  of  our  Territorial  r;ov- 
ernments,  reaching  from  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Red  River 
and  the  Rio  del  Norte,  covers  an  area  of  868,472  square  miles,  and 
provides  the  law  for  more  than  one  half  million  of  people.  The 
marvellous  growth  and  progress  of  our  country  during  the  last  half- 
century  presents  the  problem  contained  in  the  prophetic  words  of 
the  great  Chancellor  as  one  of  the  living  questions  of  to-day.  IIovv- 
shall  these  planters  of  States  and  builders  of  empire  be  governed  ? 
How  shall  those  comm.on  rights  that  belong  to  every  American 
citizen  be  secured  to  them  ? 

*  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol,  i.,  p.  417. 
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Our  Territorial  system  of  government  is  nearly  a  centur^^  old.  It 
had  its  orifjin  under  the  Confederation  in  the  famous  Ordinance  of 
1787,  providing  a  government  for  the  territory  north-west  of  the 
Ohio  River.  The  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  were  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  the  territory  south-west  of  the  Ohio,  and  from  that  day  it 
has  been  the  model  upon  which  the  organic  acts  of  the  several  Ter- 
ritories have  been  formed.  Is  this  system,  which  was  formed  in  the 
infancy  of  the  republic,  when  the  population  was  a  mere  handful 
and  the  extent  of  territoiy  occupied  correspondingly  limited, 
suited  to  the  changed  condition  of  things  in  the  present  day,  when 
the  population  has  pushed  across  the  continent,  and  political  com- 
munities situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  are  ruled  and  gov- 
erned "according  to  the  will  and  pleasure"  of  Congress  placed 
near  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  ?  This  system  of  absolute  sovereignty 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  absolute  dependence  on  the  other,  was  in 
force  when  Chancellor  Kent  wrote,  and  which,  when  applied  to 
distant  Territorial  governments,  he  condemned,  as  not  congenial  to 
the  free  and  independent  spirit  of  our  native  institutions.  In  order 
to  appreciate  the  force  of  his  remark,  it  is  necessary  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  foundation  upon  which  the  system  rests. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  required  Congress  from  time  to  time  to 
appoint  a  governor  for  the  Territory,  whose  commission  should  con- 
tinue in  force  for  the  term  of  three  years  unless  sooner  revoked 
by  Congress,  and  that  he  should  reside  in  the  Territory  and  have 
a  freehold  interest  and  estate  therein  of  one  thousand  acres  of  land 
while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  It  also  provided  that  Congress 
should  appoint  a  secretary  and  three  judges  with  like  qualifications 
as  to  property  and  residence  ;  also  for  the  election  and  appoint- 
ment of  a  general  assembly  to  consist  of  a  council  and  house  of 
representatives,  and  that  the  legislature  should  have  the  authority 
to  elect  a  delegate  who  should  have  a  seat  in  Congress  with  a  right 
of  debating,  but  not  of  voting. 

Subsequent  acts  for  Territorial  governments  have  so  far  modi- 
fied the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  as  to  require  the  President  to 
nominate,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  appoint,  a  governor, 
chief-justice,  and  two  associate  justices,  a  secretary,  marshal,  and 
United  States  attorney  ;  they  provide  also  for  the  election  of  alegis- 
lature  by  the  people,  v/ith  power  to  enact  local  laws  subject  to  the 
approval  of  Congress  ;  they  abolish  the  requirement  that  the  officers 
appointed  should  be  freeholders  in  the  Territory,  and  they  author- 
ize   the   people,  instead  of   the  legislature,  to  elect  a  delegate  to 
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Congress,   who    shall     have   the   right   to   speak,  but    not    to   vote 
therein. 

This  outline  shows  three  prominent  features  of  a  Territorial  gov- 
ernment, viz. : 

First.  That  the  people  of  the  Territories  are  not  represented  in 
Congress. 

Second.  That  they  are  not  permitted  to  elect  their  own  officers  ; 
and, 

Third.  That  they  are  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  making  their 
own  local  laws,  save  as  the  same  may  be  approved  by  Congress, 
whereby  the  people  are  forbidden  the  right  of  self-government. 

I.  To  establish  the  first  proposition,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn 
to  the  record  and  ascertain  how  the  doors  of  the  House  were  first 
opened  to  Territorial  delegates,  and  the  position  and  powers  accord- 
ed to  them.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by 
the  people  of  the  several  States.  Territorial  delegates  are  unknown 
to  that  instrument.  They  could  not,  therefore,  become  members 
of  the  House.  How  then  were  they  to  obtain  seats  therein  ?  This 
was  the  question  presented  to  the  House  when,  in  1794,  Mr.  James 
White,  the  first  Territorial  delegate,  presented  his  credentials  and 
asked  for  admission  as  a  representative  from  the  Territory  south  of 
the  Ohio.  Before  the  cession  of  this  Territory  the  people  had  been 
promised  representation  in  Congress.  How  to  fulfil  this  promise 
and  not  violate  the  Constitution  in  so  doing  w^as  the  problem  for 
consideration.  In  the  debate  that  ensued  ^  Mr.  Swift  said  that 
the  Constitution  had  made  no  provision  for  such  a  member  as  this 
person  was  intended  to  be  ;  that  if  they  could  admit  a  delegate  to 
Congress  they  might  with  equal  propriety  admit  a  stranger  from 
any  quarter  of  the  world  ;  that  they  might  as  well  admit  the  gallery 
or  a  foreign  minister  as  this  person  from  the  South-west  Territory. 
Mr.  Smith  thought  the  gentleman  fully  qualified  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  House,  but  that  it  might  be  a  question  whether  he  v/as  to  be  dis- 
missed when  the  galleries  were  cleared.  Mr.  Giles,  on  the  score  of 
expediency,  thought  the  delegate  ought  to  be  admitted.  ]Mr.  Dex- 
ter thought  the  House  had  a  right  to  consult  or  admit  to  the  priv- 
ilege of  debating  any  individual  whom  they  thought  proper,  but  that 
was  an  entirely  different  matter  from  allowing  him  to  vote  on  the 
question  before  the  House.     ]Mr.  Murray  suggested  that  the  delegate 

'  Abridg.  Debates  of  Cotvjrcss,  vol.  i.,  529-30. 
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might  be  permitted  to  have  a  scat  in  both  House  and  Senate,  ivlr, 
Boudinot  said  there  was  no  pretense  for  his  admission  among  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  Mr.  Baldwin  thought  that  when 
a  member  was  permitted  to  speak  but  forbidden  to  vote,  his  situa- 
tion was  higher  than  that  of  strangers  in  the  gallery  or  of  an  advo- 
cate allovv'ed  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  or  of  a  printer 
Vvho  came  only  to  take  notes,  but  fell  far  short  of  the  situation  of 
a  Member  of  Congress.  He  could  see  nothing  in  the  new  Con- 
stitution that  required  the  exclusion  of  the  delegate  from  the 
Territory  south-west  of  the  Ohio.  This  privilege  had  been  sol- 
emnly promised  those  people  upon  three  different  occasions.  Mr. 
Swift  said  it  would  be  better  to  erect  these  people  into  a  new  State, 
and  then  the  privilege  vrould  be  of  some  use  to  them.  He  was  still 
of  the  opinion  that  the  Constitution  admitted  no  such  delegate 
as  this  person  was  intended  to  be.  He  was  a  new  kind  of  character, 
unknovv'n  to  it.  He  v\-a3  sid generis:  If  the  Constitution  knows  any 
thing  about  liim,  then  take  him  ;  if  not,  reject  him.  To  admit  a  per- 
son within  the  bar  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  him  was  quite  a 
different  thing  from  permitting  the  gallery,  like  this  person,  to  come 
and  take  a  permanent  scat  am^ong  the  members  for  the  purpose  of 
regularly  debating. 

A  resolution  was  then  adopted,  admitting  Mr.  White  to  a  seat 
in  the  Hou?;c  as  a  delegate  from  the  Territory  of  the  United  States 
south  of  the  river  Ohio,  Vv^ith  a  right  of  debating,  but  not  of  voting, 
the  members  being  chiefly  induced  to  this  action  by  the  fact  that 
representation  had  been  promised  these  people  before  the  Territory 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  State.  But  representation 
being  impossible  under  the  Constitution,  the  delegate  was  given  a 
seat  and  deprived  of  a  vote. 

The  question  then  arose  as  to  Vvhether  the  delegate  should  take 
an  oath  as  a  member.  Llr.  IMadison  said  the  delegate  was  not  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  so  could  not  be  directed  to  take  an  oath 
unless  he  chose  to  do  so  voluntarily.  i.Ir.  Swift  and  Mr.  Giles  agreed 
with  Mr.  Madison.  Mr.  Lvman  was  for  administering:  the  oath. 
Mr.  Dayton  opposed  it.  He  said  call  him  what  you  will,  a  mem- 
ber, a  delegate,  or  if  you  please  a  nondescript.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  accept  an  oath  even  if  he  should  offer  it.  He  was  not  a  member. 
He  could  not  vote,  which  v/as  the  essential  part.  He  might  argue, 
and  so  influence  the  House  ;  and  so  could  a  printer  in  a  newspaper. 
Mr.  Boudinot  thoucrht  it  a  strang-c  thincr  to  have  a  "-entleman  there 
arguing  who  v/as  not  bound  by  an  oath.  And  thus  Mr.  White  was 
admitted  as  a  delegate. 
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Under  our  system  of  government  representation,  the  nglit  of 
the  people  to  make  the  laws  is  the  parent  of  the  right  of  taxation. 
This  is  the  American  idea.  For  this  our  fathers  fought,  for  this 
they  achieved  their  independence,  for  this  they  planted  a  nation. 
Taxation  and  representation  go  hand  in  hand.  But  this"  funda- 
mental principle  is  denied  to  the  people  of  the  Territories.  While 
they  are  taxed  by  the  General  Government  in  the  same  way  as  the 
people  of  the  States,  they  are  deprived  of  representation  in  Con- 
gress. Their  delegate  is  an  officer  unknown  to  the  Constitution. 
The  history  of  the  admission  of  the  first  delegate  shows  that  his 
position  was  looked  upon  as  one  to  which  no  dignity  or  importance, 
attached,  and  it  is  still  regarded  in  the  same  v/ay.  He  is  the  mere 
shadow  of  a  representation.  He  is  entirely  without  power.  He 
has  no  vote.  He  occupies  his  seat  as  a  mere  matter  of  grace,  as 
any  stranger  might  upon  the  invitation  of  the  House.  In  making 
the  laws  his  voice  is  silent.  In  the  act  of  representing  his  people 
he  is  "as  idle  as  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean."  He  is  not 
a  member  of  the  House.  When  first  admitted  there  the  m.cmbers 
knew  not  what  to  call  him  nor  how  to  designate  his  official  position. 
He  held  an  office  to  Vv-hich  no  duties  attached.  He  was  admitted 
to  his  seat  as  a  mere  spectator  after  having  been  deprived  of  all 
power.  No  wonder  he  was  called  the  "  nondescript,''  since  he  held 
an  office  without  a  name  or  duties,  and  was  called  upon  to  represent 
his  people  after  being  robbed  of  the  only  instrument  and  weapon  of 
representation — a  vote  in  Congress.  The  only  privilege  he  has  is  that 
of  a  beggar.  He  m.ay  humbly  supplicate  the  power  that  holds  the 
destiny  of  the  Territories  within  its  all-powerful  grasp,  to  bestow 
upon  his  people  those  common  rights  that  belong  to  every  American 
citizen.  And  this  is  all.  He  is  utterly  powerless  to  enforce  or  to 
protect  any  of  those  rights. 

2.  Deprived  of  representation  in  Congress  the  people  of  the  Ter- 
ritories are  likev/ise  forbidden  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own 
local  officers.  They  can  pa}-  taxes,  but  they  can  not  vote  to  choose 
their  own  rulers.  For  the  purpose  of  helping  to  bear  the  burdens 
of  government  they  are  full-grown  men  and  citizens  ;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  its  rights  and  privileges,  they  are  puny  children, 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  And  so  the  President  and 
Conc^ress  become  their  ruardians,  and  furnish  them  officers  ready- 
made,  non-resident  strangers,  having  no  property  in  the  Tcrritor}-  nor 
interest  in  its  growth  or  prosperity,  and  liable  to  be  more  political 
adventurers,  with  no  character  at  home  and  with  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them  favorably  to  tlic  people  they  arc  to  govern  and  control. 
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With  a  delegate  who  is  not  a  representative  ;  with  a  governor 
who  may  be  a  poHtical  tramp  without  character  or  ability,  or  the  de- 
mented relative  of  some  man  of  influence,  imported  from  the  States 
and  imposed  upon  the  people  against  their  will  and  protest  ;  with 
judges  often  incompetent  and  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  prac- 
tice in  the  courts  Vv-here  they  are  sent  to  administer  the  law,  and  not 
of  the  people's  choosing  ;  v/ith  district  attorneys  sent  to  the  Terri- 
tories to  learn  the  first  rudiments  of  the  law,  in  which  undertaking 
they  always  fail  ;  with  marshals  fonvarded  from  the  East  because 
they  have  failed  to  earn  a  living  at  home  ;  and  with  no  voice  in  the 
election  of  Presidential  electors,  it  can  not  be  said  with  any  propri- 
ety that  the  people  of  the  Territories  enjoy  the  right  which  is  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  every  American  citizen — that  of  voting  for  and 
helping  to  elect  their  own  local  ofificers. 

3.  Forbidden  representation  in  Congress  and  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  rulers,  they  are  likewise  denied  the  privilege  of  making 
their  own  laws.  The  result  of  the  Territorial  system  is,  that  the 
people  of  the  States  make  the  laws  and  furnish  the  of^cers  for  the 
people  of  the  Territories.  The  theor}^  of  Territorial  inferiority  and 
dependence,  and  that  the  people  thereof  are  incapable  of  self-gov- 
ernment, is  fully  carried  out  in  practice.  They  are  granted  the  gra- 
cious privilege  of  electing  a  legislature  that  can  not  make  laws. 
Congress  exercises  supreme  control  over  the  legislation  of  the  Ter- 
ritories. It  may  annul  any  Territorial  enactment.  In  the  smallest 
matters  of  local  and  police  regulations  its  voice  is  all-powerful.  It 
may,  as  it  has  done,  declare  void  the  entire  enactments  of  a  Terri- 
torial legislature.  Thus  it  becomes  responsible  for  the  system  of 
Territorial  laws.  The  enactments  of  the  legislature  are  as  the 
merest  chaff  before  the  breath  of  its  master.  They  represent  in 
mere  mockery  the  shadow  of  self-government.  Thus  Congress 
shapes  the  public  policy  of  the  Territories,  and  dictates  what  rights 
the  people  shall  enjoy  and  what  they  shall  be  deprived  of.  If  they 
are  refuscvd  the  right  of  self-government,  Congress  must  answer  for 
it.  If  they  can  not  elect  their  own  officers  or  make  their  own  laws, 
and  are  thereby  reduced  to  a  position  of  vassalage  and  depend- 
ence, the  people  of  the  States  through  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress are  alone  responsible  for  this  condition  of  things.^ 

^  "  Perhaps  the  power  of  governing  a  Territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  which 
has  not  by  becoming  a  State  acquired  the  means  of  self-government  may  result  neces- 
sarily from  the  facts  that  it  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  State,  and  is 
within  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United   States.     The  right  to  govern  may  be 
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It  follows,  therefore,  that  Congress  has  all  power  and  authority 
to  bestow  upon  the  people  of  the  Territories  those  common  rights  of 
self-government  that  pertain  to  every  American  citizen. 

Not  only  has  Congress  supreme  power  over  the  legislation  of  the 
Territories,  but  it  may  even  abolish  a  Territorial  government  alto- 
gether and  blot  out  its  existence  forever.  It  may  divide  one  Terri- 
tory into  several.  It  may  annex  one  to  another.  After  one  has 
acquired  sufficient  population  to  be  admitted  as  a  State  it  may  di- 
vide and  subdivide  it  so  as  to  keep  it  in  the  condition  of  a  Territory 
for  an  indefinite  period.  Generation  after  generation  may  thus 
passaway  before  the  people  emerge  from  this  condition  of  servitude 
and  inferiority,  to  enjoy  the  full  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship. 

Is  there  any  valid  reason  why  this  condition  of  things  should 
longer  exist  ?  Why  should  not  the  governors,  judges,  and  other 
officers  of  the  Territories  be  elected  by  the  people  ?  Are  they  not  as 
capable  of  doing  so  as  the  people  of  the  States  ?  And  are  they  not, 
like  them,  citizens,  clothed  with  the  right  of  self-government  ? 
Why  should  a  citizen,  when  he  goes  to  reside  in  a  Territory,  become 
an  exile  in  the  land  of  his  birth  ?  Why  should  he  become  a  mere 
foreigner  for  every  purpose  save  that  of  taxation  ? 

The  effect  of  this  system  upon  the  people  of  the  Territories  may 
readily  be  imagined.  It  engenders  a  want  of  confidence,  and  this  leads 
to  lawlessness  and  demoralization.  It  begets  a  feelincf  of  hostilitv 
among  the  people.  They  can  not  understand  why  they  should  not 
elect  their  own  officers,  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  their  fel- 
low-citizens of  the  States,  They  know  that  Congress  has  the  right 
to  give  them  local  self-government,  and  the  refusal  to  do  so  is  inter- 
preted into  a  desire  to  exercise  power  for  the  mere  sake  of  power,  or 
into  a  feeling  of  neglect  and  want  of  interest  in  the  Territories. 
They  know  that  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  they  arc  equal  to  the 
most  favored  citizens,  and  they  can  not  understand  why  they  should 

the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  right  to  acquire  territory.  Whichever  may  be  the 
source  whence  the  power  is  derived,  the  possession  cyf  it  is  unquestioned." — Chief-Jus- 
tice Marshall  in  American  Ins.  Co.  z's.  Canter,  i  Peters,  511. 

"  The  power  of  Congress  over  the  public  territory  is  clearly  exclusive  and  universal, 
and  their  legislation  is  subject  to  no  control,  but  is  absolute  and  unlimited." — 2  Story 
on  the  Constitution,  sect.  132S. 

"  With  respect  to  the  vast  territories  belonging  to  the  United  States,  Congress  have 
assumed  to  exercise  over  them  supreme  powers  of  r.overcignty.  Exclusive  and 
unlimited  power  of  legislation  is  given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  and  sanctioned 
by  judicial  decision." — i  Kent,  414. 
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be  stamped  with  inferiority  in  other  respects.     A  sense  of  degrada- 
tion and  wounded  pride  is  the  result. 

The  tenure  of  office  is  another  fault  of  the  Territorial  system. 
The  duration  of  the  official  life  depends  upon  the  will  of  one  man, 
and  he  thousands  of  miles  removed  from  the  officer  himself.  Good 
officers  are  often  removed  without  cause  or  provocation  to  make 
room  for  others  whose  claims  are  thought  to  be  superior  by  reason 
of  their  services  to  the  party  in  power,  or  whose  importunity  be- 
comes unendurable,  or  whom  some  one  wishes  to  banish  to  make 
room  for  himself  or  others,  or  who  are  supported  by  influences  that 
can  not  be  disregarded.  A  swarm  of  office-seekers  besiege  the 
White  House,  supported  by  a  thousand  and  one  pretended  claims 
and  influences  ;  charges  are  made  against  the  distant  officer,  and  he 
is  removed  without  notice  or  warning  ;  and  the  result  is  that  Federal 
officials  are  constantly  arriving  in  the  Territories,  and  departing  from 
them,  until  the  terms  "pilgrim"  and  ''carpet-bagger,"  by  which 
they  are  generally  known  and  designated  among  the  people,  be- 
come natural  and  appropriate. 

This  feeble  official  tenure  invites  attacks  from  other  sources.  In 
every  Territory  there  are  ambitious,  enterprising  men,  who  think  with 
good  reason  that  they  are  capable  of  filling  the  offices,  and  that  if 
they  can  not  be  elected  they  ought  to  be  appointed  thereto.  These 
men  arc  the^natural  enemies  of  the  foreign  officer  sent  out  to  the 
Territories,  and  the  Avarfare  they  wage  is  vigorous  and  never-ending. 

Other  attacks  are  invited  for  the  same  reason.  An  officer,  by 
the  purity  of  his  life  and  official  conduct,  becomes  popular  w'ith  the 
people.  The  embryo  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress  of  the 
future  State  see  danger  in  the  distance.  Their  rival  must  be  hum- 
bled, and  the  word  of  one  man  upon  an  cx-partc  hearing  can  cause 
his  removal  and  degradation.  This  feeling  is  the  parent  of  many 
an  unjust  charge  and  accusation,  whereby  the  Territory  may  be  kept 
in  a  constant  broil.  And  so  it  is  that  officers  are  as  often  attacked 
for  being  too  good,  upright,  and  just,  as  for  being  bad,  dishonest, 
and  corrupt. 

Another  brood  of  petty  attacks  is  engendered  by  the  same 
cause.  A  governor  performs  an  official  act  to  which  some  one 
takes  exception.  An  attempt  to  cause  his  removal  is  the  remedy, 
because  removals  are  so  easily  obtained.  A  lawsuit  is  decided.  The 
unsuccessful  party  vents  his  spite  in  an  attempt  to  procure  the  re- 
moval of  the  judge.  The  feeble  official  tenure  is  constantly  inviting 
attack  ;  and  jealousy,  envy,    personal  hatred,   and  ill-will  are  con- 
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stantly  tempted  to  engage  in  a  crusade  that  can  do  them  no  injury 
and  may  bring  great  satisfaction. 

Under  such  circumstances  official  Hfe  in  the  Territories  becomes 
a  personal  warfare,  which  is  neither  pleasant  to  the  officer  nor  bene- 
ficial to  the  people.  The  reason  is  apparent.  The  trouble  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  system  itself.  Certainty  of  official  tenure  would 
remedy  the  evil,  but  not  remove  it.  Local  self-government  would 
heal  the  wounds,  cure  the  jealousies,  and  bring  satisfaction.  This 
kind  of  home  government  is  what  the  people  have  been  educated  to 
revere  and  respect  ;  it  forms  a  part  of  their  life  ;  it  is  cherished  in 
their  homes  ;  it  is  the  basis  of  all  their  political  and  social  ideas  ; 
they  believe  it  the  birthright  of  every  American  citizen,  and  so  long" 
as  this  right  is  infringed  or  invaded  they  will  not  be  satisfied.  Only 
the  hope  that  sometime  they  or  their  children  or  their  children's 
children  may  be  placed  upon  an  equality  with  other  citizens  by  having 
their  Territory  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  prevents  open 
revolution  and  rebellion  against  a  system  that  robs  them  of  the 
right  of  self-government. 

Why  should  there  be  this  amazing  difference  between  the  citizens 
of  an  embryo  State  and  those  of  a  full-fledged  one,  when  they  are 
all  American  citizens,  when  it  is  not  a  crime  to  live  in  a  Territory, 
and  when  there  is  no  constitutional  or  other  objection  to  Congress 
giving  to  the  people  of  the  Territories  the  same  rights  to  local  self- 
government  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  the  States. 

The  population  of  the  Territories  is  already  more  than  sufficient 
for  four  States  according  to  the  present  ratio  of  representation,  and 
it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  abolish  the  present  Territorial  organ- 
izations and  divide  the  Territory  into  States  and  admit  them  into  the 
Union  at  once,  than  to  deprive  this  large  and  deserving  class  of  our 
countrymen  of  any  of  the  rights  which  the  Constitution  provides  for 
all.  But  if  this  were  impracticable,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  Territories  should  not  be  given  the  right  to  elect  their  own  local 
officers  and  to  make  their  local  laws  without  interference  from  Con- 
gress. 

The  appointing  power  of  the  President  is  already  too  extensive 
for  the  welfare  of  the  republic.  In  it  are  the  seeds  of  vv'eakness, 
discontent,  and  revolution,  and  this  power  ought  to  be  restricted 
rather  than  expanded.  The  prize  is  too  great.  It  dazzles  the  am- 
bition. It  invites  fraud  and  corruption  in  order  to  obtain  it.  Here 
is  the  danger  in  the  distance.  Hut  it  can  be  easily  avoided.  Reduce 
the  prize.      Cut  off  some  of  the   unnecessary  branches  of  the   IVesi- 
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dent's  power  and  the  danger  fades  away.  The  Territories  seem  to 
be  an  inviting  field  in  which  to  apply  the  pruning  knife.  Our  people 
do  not  like  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  area  in  which  it 
can  be  exerted  by  the  President  and  Congress  ought  to  be  dimin- 
ished rather  than  expanded. 

The  hardy  pioneers  who  have  reclaimed  our  Territorial  empire 
and  planted  and  nurtured  therein  young  commonwealths  amidst 
storm  and  peril ;  these  men  who  have  caused  the  desert  to  bud  and 
bloom,  and  the  mountain  to  yield  up  its  treasure  ;  who  have  pushed 
American  civilization  across  the  continent  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  free  men  in  a  free  country.  They  have  built 
homes  within  sight  of  the  wigwam  and  scalping-knife  ;  they  have 
embarked  fortunes  in  developing  the  resources  and  in  increasing  the 
industries  of  the  country  ;  they  have  added  wealth  to  the  nation, 
increased  its  revenues,  enlarged  its  field  of  taxation,  added  to  its 
income,  and  multiplied  its  power.  Why,  then,  should  they  not  be 
clothed  with  citizenship  in  the  young  States  their  enterprise  has 
founded  ? 


THE  SILVERCONFERENCE  AND  THE  SILVER 

QUESTION. 

THE  report  of  the  American  delegates  to  the  International 
Monetary  Conference  has  at  least  one  merit,  that  of  adhering 
strictly  to  the  subject  in  hand.  It  is  confined  to  a  brief  resume  of 
the  views  expressed  by  the  various  representatives  assembled  at  the 
Conference,  and  therefore  contains  very  little  not  already  known  to 
all  interested  in  the  subject.  If  we  are  glad  to  see  that  our  com- 
missioners make  no  attempt  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  theories, 
we  can  not  but  be  sorr}^  to  find  no  presentation  of  the  statistical  and 
other  facts  which  they  had  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  collect- 
ing. A  collation  of  such  facts  is  indeed  now  what  is  most  wanted 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject,  and  this  is  precisely  the  want 
which  no  one  engaged  in  the  discussion  has  hitherto  seemed  dis- 
posed to  supply.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  take  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended view  of  the  questions  discussed  in  the  Conference,  and  to 
begin  this  by  clearing  away  some  of  the  rubbish  which  has  hitherto 
surrounded  them.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  an  open  question  whether  the 
policy  of  bi-metalism  has  not  suffered  more  from  bad  advocacy  and 
bad  association  of  ideas  than  from  any  intrinsic  weakness  in  the 
position  of  those  who  favor  it.  If,  therefore,  we  commence  with 
criticisms  we  must  not  be  supposed  to  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  fore- 
stalling a  final  judgment,  but  only  for  laying  a  clear  foundation  on 
which  to  build. 

Many  of  the  arguments  which  we  have  heard  within  tlic  past 
two  years  in  favor  of  the  remonetization  of  silver  form  an  interest- 
ing illustration  of  the  ease  with  which  great  masses  of  men  may  be 
led  to  accept  as  a  fact  what  is  little  more  than  a  figment  of  the  im- 
agination, provided  that  the  figment  is  skillfully  presented  so  as  to 
have  the  superficial  appearance  of  a  fact.  Leaving  out  the  thought- 
less rush  of  those  who  supported  the  silver  bill  as  a  measure  of  infla- 
tion, the  arguments  of  those  whose  opinions  were  based  on  politico- 
economical  misconceptions,  and  the  curious  plea  that  the  act  of 
demonetization  was  passed  through   inatlvcrtcncc,  the  main   argu- 
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mcnt  adduced  before  the  public  for  the  measure  may  be  state^  in 
about  these  words.  When  our  law-makers,  in  1873,  prohibited  the 
further  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar,  and  limited  the  legal-tender 
qualities  of  silver,  they  annihilated  a  large  portion  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country  and  lessened  the  demand  for  silver  so  much 
as  to  cause  a  great  depreciation  in  its  value.  "  They  took  one 
half  of  our  money  right  out  of  our  pockets. "  The  idea  that  the 
law  of  1873  effected  the  actual  demonetization  of  that  which  had 
before  been  money  was  sedulously  disseminated  until  it  was  believed 
by  great  numbers  of  intelligent  men. 

Now,  Avhat  was  the  fact  ?  It  would  probably  be  safe  to  assert 
that  when  this  argument  was  promulgated,  one  half  of  the  citizens  of 
our  country,  born  since  1840,  had  never  seen  a  United  States  silver 
dollar.  If  we  should  be  mistaken  in  this  ;  if  it  should  be  shown 
that  one  half  of  our  people  had  seen  a  silver  dollar  sometime  in 
their  lives,  we  could  still  fall  back  on  the  well-known  historic  fact 
that  the  dollar  in  question  was  rarely  used  as  money  after  1840. 
The  demonetization  of  silver  and  the  adoption  of  the  single  gold 
standard  were  insured  by  the  act  of  1834,  precisely  as  the  ultimate 
demonetization  of  gold  is  insured  by  the  silver  bill  of  1877,  unless 
the  ratio  of  value  of  the  two  metals  shall  change.  This  was  ef- 
fected by  so  lessening  the  quantity  of  gold  in  the  dollar  that  the 
silver  dollar  became  more  valuable  as  bullion  than  as  money. 

The  ratio  then  adopted  is  the  American  one  that  is  so  well 
known;  15.98  to  i.  But  the  actual  market  ratio  was  always  one 
or  two  per  cent  below  this,  and  sunk  four  per  cent  below  after  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia.  The  result  was  that 
the  silver  dollar  was  worth  from  Si-Oi  to  $1.04  as  bullion,  and  was 
therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  either  not  coined  at  all  or  coined 
for  some  other  use  than  that  of  being  passed  off  for  money.  Under 
such  a  state  of  things  the  larger  coins  would  disappear  from  circu- 
lation first  ;  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  small  ones  follow  them  so 
rapidly  that  in  1853  the  Government  was  obliged  to  reduce  silver  to 
the  rank  of  a  subsidiary  coin,  though  the  legal-tender  quality  of 
what  had  before  been  in  circulation  was  retained.  This  relic  of 
full  legal-tender  power  was  nothing  more  than  a  legal  myth,  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  nobody  would  ever  tender  in  payment  forSi 
what  was  really  worth  §1.04.  If,  then,  any  law  was  to  be  com- 
plained of,  it  was  that  of  1834,  which  really  did  the  mischief.  That 
of  1873  was  nothing  more  than  the  recognition  of  a  fact  of  long 
standing,    namely,   that    silver    had   ceased  to  be    used    as    money 
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of  full  legal  tender  for  thirty  years.  It  no  more  deprived  our  peo- 
ple of  money,  or  lessened  the  volume  of  money,  than  the  prohibition 
of  importing  bread-fruit  from  Otaheite  would  diminish  the  supply 
of  bread  in  the  United  States. 

The  statistics  of  the  mint  are  equally  strong,  and  perhaps  more 
striking.  From  the  first  establishment  of  the  mint  until  1873  only 
8,000,000  silver  dollars  were  coined  there.  The  radical  change  in 
our  monetary  system  proposed  by  the  silver  law  can  not  be  placed  in 
a  stronger  light  than  by  simply  reflecting  that  this  measure  per- 
mitted the  coinage  in  two  months,  and  rendered  obligatory  the  coin- 
age in  four  months  of  more  silver  dollars  than  had  been  previously 
coined  since  the  establishment  of  the  mint.  We  exclude  the  subsidi- 
ary coinage  in  this  calculation  because  it  has  never  been  discon- 
tinued, and  the  silver  fractions  of  a  dollar  practically  serve  all  the 
purposes  now  that  they  ever  have  since  1834. 

We  do  not  cite  these  facts  as  decisive  against  the  silver  standard, 
but  only  as  decisive  against  the  main  argument  adduced  in  favor  of 
that  standard.  The  question  which  metal  is  the  best  as  the  stand- 
ard, and  whether  any  double  or  combined  standard  is  better  than 
either,  are  the  last  ones  in  the  world  which  can  be  settled  b}'  any 
arguments  addressed  to  the  popular  ear.  What  is  really  wanted  is 
a  dollar,  the  absolute  value  of  which,  that  is,  the  value  measured  by 
the  average  amount  of  the  products  of  labor  which  it  will  purchase, 
shall  fluctuate  as  little  as  possible.  The  suitableness  or  unsuitable- 
ness  of  any  particular  material  can  be  determined  only  by  a  careful 
collation  of  statistics  bearing  upon  the  changes  of  its  ratio.  Elo- 
quent orations  and  popular  appeals  are  as  much  out  of  place  as  they 
would  be  in  determining  the  best  form  of  breakwater  for  an  exposed 
harbor.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  duri-g  the  past  forty  years  the 
fluctuations  of  prices,  when  measured  by  the  silver  standard,  have 
been  less  than  when  measured  by  the  gold  one,  this  fact  would  mil- 
itate in  favor  of  the  silver  dollar.  In  the  contrary  case  they  would 
favor  the  gold  dollar. 

Our  fears  of  the  dangerous  road  on  which  the  silver  bill  has 
started  our  monetary  system  are  somewhat  lessened  b\'  the  \-ery 
judicious  feature  of  the  measure  which  provided  for  the  mon- 
etary conference.  This  feature  is  the  more  gratifying  from  the 
fact  that  the  most  urgent  advocates  of  the  measure  were  found 
among  those  who  have  hitherto  held  that  our  monetary  sys- 
tem should  be  absolutely  independent  of  that  of  other  nations. 
Its   a(Joption    was   a    recognition    of    the    principles   that    concert 
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of  action  with  other  nations  was  desirable,  and  that  the  usefulness 
of  metal  for  coinage  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  is  going  to  depreciate  in  value.  In  proposing  that  other 
nations  should  join  us  in  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  we  favored 
a  measure  which  would  tend  to  increase  the  value  and  purchasing 
power  of  the  silver  dollar,  and  did  so  in  the  face  of  the  arguments 
of  the  silver  report,  that  a  depreciating  dollar,  if  the  depreciation 
was  not  too  rapid,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nation/ 

Our  commissioners  met  those  of  Europe  under  some  disadvan- 
tages. One  was  that  of  being  looked  upon  as  representatives  of  a 
measure  designed  to  take  an  undue  advantage  of  our  creditors. 
Among  the  bad  associations  connected  with  the  silver  bill  was  that 
of  having  received  the  unanimous  and  earnest  support  of  all  who 
favored  unlimited  issue  of  paper  money.  This,  however,  was  com- 
paratively a  small  matter  alongside  of  another.  The  main  body  of 
the  supporters  of  the  measure  maintained  that  it  would  permit  the 
payment  of  our  bonded  debt  in  silver.  In  countries  where  gold 
alone  was  the  legal  tender,  such  a  measure  could  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  just  one.  We  therefore  regret  that  our  commissioners  are  not 
a  little  more  specific  in  referring  to  it.  They  dispose  of  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  : 

' '  We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  allegation  so  erroneously  made  that  the  act  of 
February  28th,  1878,  was  passed  as  a  measure  of  partial  repudiation,  and  with  the 
object  of  paying  the  debts  of  the  United  States  in  money  of  inferior  value,  had 
made  every  little  impression  on  the  public  mind  of  Europe,  so  far  as  could  be 
judged  from  the  tone  of  the  conference." 

Now  this  may  mean  either  that  the  payment  of  our  debt  in 
silver  would  be  perfectly  right,  or  that  there  was  no  danger  of  any 
such  attempt.  There  is  no  clue  whatever  by  which  we  can  judge 
which  of  these  two  very  important  and  opposite  constructions  is  to 
be  put  upon  these  words. 

Another  act  which  must  have  placed  our  commissioners  at  a 
moral  disadvantage  was  their  filing  the  humiliating  plea  that  the 
act  of  1873,  demonetizing  the  silver  dollar,  was  passed  through 
inadvertence.  This  was  strongly  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Groes- 
beck,  and  clinched  by  Professor  Walker,  who  assured  the  Conference 
that,  although  a  professor  of  political  economy,  and  engaged  in  de- 
livering lectures  on  the  subject,  he  did  not  know  of  the  passage  of 

*  Silver  Report  of  1877,  p.  49. 
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the  law.  He  believed  the  same  thing  was  true  of  a  large  majority 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  this  plea  meant, 
what  relation  it  had  to  the  business  of  the  Conference,  or  what 
object  was  to  be  gained  by  raising  it.  If. a  proposed  law  can  be 
debated  in  Congress  for  five  years,  "^  be  reported  several  times  from 
committees  in  various  forms,  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  at  least  one  annual  report,  finally  pass  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  be  signed  by  the  President,  then  remain 
on  the  statute-books  for  two  or  three  years  without  any  one  know- 
ing it,  and  all  through  **  inadvertence,"  what  shall  we  say  of  our 
political  system,  or  of  the  attention  of  our  people  or  our  legislators 
to  public  affairs  ?  Every  one  who  cares  for  the  good  name  of  his 
country  will  certainly  say,  Try  to  keep  the  fact  out  of  the  newspapers, 
and  by  no  means  confess  it  to  our  neighbors.  The  plea  was  as 
pointless  as  humiliating.  Had  our  delegates  frankly  said  that  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  silver  had  long  ceased  to  circulate  in 
their  country,  except  as  a  subsidiary  coin,  that,  therefore,  the  legisla- 
tion discontinuing  its  coinage  and  legal  tender  was,  at  the  time,  only 
a  matter  of  form,  the  acceptance  of  a  historical  fact  ;  but  that  the 
extraordinary  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  which  had  occurred  in  the 
mean  time  had  again  called  public  attention  to  the  subject  and  con- 
vinced us  that  silver  should  be  money  of  full  power,  and  thus  led 
us  to  retrace  our  steps,  the  statement  would  have  been  correct  and 
frank,  and  would  have  produced  a  mach  better  effect  than  did  the 
plea  actually  put  forward. 

In  another  respect  our  delegates  showed  a  little  quicker  sense  of 
what  was  for  the  good  name  of  their  country.  It  had  been  argued 
that  the  remonetization  of  silver  was  favored  by  the  United  States 
because  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  Nevada  mines.  Our  delegates 
met  this  in  a  manner  which  no  doubt  entirely  satisfied  the  Confer- 
ence, by  showing  that  these  mines  were  entirely  the  property  of  pri- 

'  The  proposal  to  adopt  the  single  gold  standard  and  make  silver  a  subsidiary  coin 
grew  out  of  the  Paris  Coinage  Congress  of  1S67,  and  was  first  embodied  in  a  bill  report- 
ed to  the  Senate  in  1S68  by  Mr.  Sherman,  who  made  an  elaborate  report  on  the  meas- 
ure. The  bill  was  not  then  acted  upon.  Two  years  later  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  Boutwell)  again  brought  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  showing  that 
the  silver  dollar,  having  long  disappeared  from  circulation,  and  serving  no  purpose 
whatever,  except  as  bullion,  should  be  discontinued.  The  bill  finally  passed  the  Sen- 
ate, and  was  before  the  House  Coinage  Committee  for  two  years,  being  reported  to 
the  House  several  times  by  Hon.  W.  D.  Kelly,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  before  it 
finally  passed.  After  hanging  between  the  two  Houses  for  some  lime,  it  finally  be- 
came a  law  in  the  month  of  February,  1S73. 
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vate  parties,  and  that  our  Government  had  no  interest  whatever  in 
them.  The  foreign  commissioners  were  fully  made  to  understand, 
that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  action  of  our  Government  could  not 
be  in  any  way  influenced  for  the  benefit  of  private  or  special  inter- 
ests. 

We  do  not  cite  the  circumstances  tending  to  place  our  Govern- 
ment in  an  unfavorable  attitude  before  the  Conference  in  any  other 
spirit  than  that  of  regret  that  the  cause  they  represented  should 
have  been  thus  weakened.  Whatever  ground  we  may  hereafter 
take,  with  respect  to  our  standard,  it  was  greatly  to  our  interest 
that  the  Conference  should  prove  a  success,  and  only  the  most  ex- 
treme inflationists  could  have  desired  it  to  prove  a  total  failure. 
Unless  the  ^•alue  of  silver  in  relation  to  gold  shall  fall  to  its  old 
Doint  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years,  or  our  standard  coin- 
age be  in  some  way  modified  or  restricted,  we  shall  become,  de  facto, 
a  nation  with  the  single  silver  standard,  like  Mexico  and  China.  The 
gold  dollar  will  disappear  from  circulation  as  money,  and  be  used 
only  as  bullion,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  silver  dollar  disappeared 
after  1840.  With  the  silver  dollar  as  a  standard,  every  change  in  the 
value  of  .the  metal  will  introduce  a  disturbance  in  our  monetary  sys- 
tem ;  it  is,  therefore,  for  our  interest  to  have  these  changes  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  X<jw,  while  the  extreme  position  taken  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  double  standard,  that  by  it  the  fluctuations  in  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  metals  can  be  almost  wholly  done  away 
with,  is  generally  regarded  as  entirely  untenable,  no  one  will  deny 
that  those  fluctuations  will  thus  be  greatly  diminished.  Under  its 
operation  there  may  be  no  more  than  an  insignificant  coinage  of 
silver  for  many  years,  or  the  coinage  may  more  than  absorb  the 
whole  annual  product.  Of  course  neither  of  these  states  of  things 
can  be  permanent,  and  the  argument  of  the  bi-metallist,  resting  on 
the  tacitly  assumed  hypothesis  that  the  standard  ratio  of  values  will 
be  recovered  before  either  metal  wholly  displaces  the  other,  can  be 
readily  refuted.  But  the  refutation  applies  only  to  his  extreme 
conclusion,  and  does  not  show  that  the  suddenness  and  wideness  of 
the  fluctuations  may  not  be  greatly  diminished  by  his  policy.  The 
truth  lies  somewhere  between  the  two  extreme  opinions,  that  the  fall 
in  the  price  of  s  Iver  would  never  have  occurred  at  all  but  for  its 
partial  withdrawal  as  a  circulating  medium,  and  that  this  with- 
drawal has  been  wholly  without  influence  on  the  result. 

The  effect  of  a  silver  panic  in  Europe,  such  as  would  result  from 
a  general  withdrawal  of  the   metal  from,  coinage,  would,  therefore, 
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have  a  disastrous  effect  in  debasing  our  standard  coin — how  disas- 
trous it  is  impossible  to  sa}^  However  bad  an  opinion  we  may 
have  of  the  silver  policy  we  must  wish  its  danger  and  evil  reduced 
as  much  as  possible,  and  must,  therefore,  hope  that  other  nations 
will,  so  far  as  practicable,  adopt  our  policy,  or  at  least  not  recede 
from  the  silver  standard  where  it  is  already  adopted. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  present  coinage  policy  should  be  re- 
versed, and  we  should  place  our  monetary  s)'stem  on  the  single  gold 
basis,  it  is  equally  for  our  interest  that  gold  should  not  appreciate 
in  value,  as  measured  by  commodities  in  general.  With  a  constant 
tendency  of  the  gold  supply  to  diminish,  every  new  demand  for 
gold  as  money  will  increase  its  value  and  purchasing  power,  and 
although  we  can  not  make  any  quantitative  estimate  of  this  appreci- 
ation, it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  a  sudden  rush  of  Europe  to  a 
gold  basis  would  produce  a  serious  effect  in  this  direction.  To 
state  the  matter  tersely,  we  have  now  a  silver  and  a  gold  dollar  which 
differ  some  fifteen  per  cent  in  value  ;  we  desire  to  bring  their  values 
into  concordance,  and  we  therefore  wish  the  demand  for  silver  to 
be  so  far  increased  that  this  result  may  be  brought  about. 

Thus  our  delegates  appeared  before  those  of  Europe  as  advocates 
of  the  international  policy  of  a  double  standard.      It  is  certain  that 
no  complaint  can  be  brought  against  them  of  want  of  zeal   in  per- 
forming their  duty  of  urging  our  policy  upon  the  European  govern- 
ments by  every  argument  that  ingenuity  could   suggest.      Professor 
Walker  show^ed  strongly  and  clearly  the  inevitable  appreciation   in 
the  value  of  gold  which  would  result   if  the  standard   of  the   future 
should    rest  upon    it  alone.      Mr.  Groesbeck  showed  that  there  was 
every  reason    to    believe    in    the  rapid  appreciation  of  silver  if  the 
proposed    policy    were  adopted.      Indeed   his  arguments,  if  wc  arc 
to  believe  them    as    reported    by    the  Swiss  Commission,  went  so 
far  that  he  must  have   expected  them   to  be  received  w  ith   a  large 
admixture  of  neutralizing  considerations.     Taking  his  picture  of  the 
diminishing  silver  supply,  the   increasing   Indian   demand,  anti  the 
vast  amounts  to  be  absorbed  by  the  new  coinage,  just  as  we  find  it 
given    in    the    official  report   of    Feer-Hcrzog,   it    was    well    calcu- 
lated to  excite  fear  lest  silver  would  rise  too  rapidly  in  value  to  be 
a  safe  money  metal. 

As  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  tlic  views  taken  b\'  the  foreign 
delegates  on  the  arguments  and  j)ropositions  brought  forward  l)y 
those  of  our  own  country,  we  will  j^roduce  some  of  the  conclusions 
reached   by  the   Swiss  delegates   in  tlicir  report       Tliey  beg'*i  with 
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a  brief  rcstund  of  the  argument  of  Professor  Walker  ;  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  looks  npon  the  whole  question  of  the  fu- 
ture of  silver  as  one  to  be  settled  by  legislation,  but  do  not  enter  at 
length  into  his  argument.  Mr.  Horton's  statement  of  facts  they 
find  some  occasion  to  criticise,  though  it  does  not  seem  that  he 
made  any  greater  mistake  than  that  made  by  many  silver  advo- 
cates in  our  own  country,  in  considering  the  effects  of  demonetizing 
silver,  to  commence  not  when  silver  goes  out  of  circulation,  but 
when  such  retirement  is  recognized  by  law.  This  view,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  is  not  shared  by  the  Swiss  commissioners. 
The}*  state  his  argument  and  their  own  reasons  for  rejecting  it  as 
follows  : 

"  Mr.  Horton  explained  that  since  the  money  of  a  single  countr}-  was  only  a 
part  of  the  metallic  stock  of  the  world,  no  nation  has  the  liberty  to  choose  between 
the  two  metals.  He  supports  this  proposition  by  a  great  number  of  facts  extracted 
from  the  histor}'  of  money,  dwelling  principally  on  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments by  the  Bank  of  England  in  1797,  and  remarking  that  this  suspension  co- 
incided with  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1798.  He 
claimed  that  if  England  had  adhered  to  silver  she  would  have  passed  more  easily 
through  the  crisis  of  a  forced  currency  during  the  wars  with  France. 

"  This  statement  of  Mr.  Horton's  rests  on  error.  During  the  whole  eigh- 
teenth century  from  17 17,  wh^n  the  guinea  was  estimated  at  twenty-one  shillings, 
the  circulation  of  home  silver  was  ver}-  small  in  England,  and  from  1717  to  18 16 
the  British  Government  coined  no  silver  w-hatever.  During  the  period  from  1717  to 
1774  England  had  a  defective  standard,  a  circulation  of  gold  but  no  coinage  of 
silver.  The  old  pieces  of  this  metal,  however,  continued  to  be  a  legal  tender. 
This  state  of  things,  which  was  quite  analogous  to  that  which  exists  at  present  in 
the  Latin  Union,  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1774,  when  it  was  provisionally  de- 
clared by  law  that  silver  should  no  longer  be  legal  money  except  for  sums  inferior 
to  twenty-five  pounds.  This  provisional  law  was  continued  from  time  to  time,  and 
definitely  enacted  in  1798;  Mr.  Horton  in  his  reasonings  ignores  the  real  sup- 
pression of  the  legal  standard  in  England,  which  took  place  in  1774,  and  recognizes 
only  the  suppression  of  1798,  which  was  an  act  of  pure  form." 

If  ^Ir.  Horton  had  made  it  more  clear  to  the  foreign  commis- 
sioners that  the  course  of  events  in  the  monetary  world  is  deter- 
mined by  law  rather  than  by  actual  facts,  the  criticisms  of  the  Swiss 
commissioners  might  have  been  suppressed  altogether. 

They  then  proceed  with  the  argument  of  ]\Ir.  Groesbeck  : 

"  According  to  him,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Feer-Herzog,  there  is  no  excess  of  silver 
in  the  world.  The  production  of  the  mines  is  diminishing  the  demands  of  the 
East  Indies  increasing,  the  employment  of  silver  therefore  offers  no  danger  ;  let  us 
restore  silver  to  its  ancient  place  and  save  the  two  metals  by  the  co-operation  of 
powerful  nations. 
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*'  It  will  be  seen  by  what  precedes  that  the  general  tendency  of 
the  American  speakers,  whom  we  have  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  moderate  silver  party  of  their  own  country,  is  to  return  this 
metal  to  the  place  from  which  they  suppose  it  to  have  been  recently 
taken,  through  the  intervention  of  a  national  agreement,  as  well  with 
respect  to  complete  liberty  of  coinage  as  that  of  the  fixed  interna- 
tional relation  with  respect  to  gold.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  although  this  relation  was  often  referred  to  in  all  the  speeches, 
the  American  delegates  constantly  maintained  an  extraordinary  cir- 
cumspection whenever  it  would  be  necessar}'  to  fix  the  arithmetical 
value  of  the  ratio.  This  delicate  question  was  constantly  avoided, 
and  no  speaker,  while  speaking  in  favor  of  the  universal  ratio,  ever 
touched  upon  the  problem  of  its  arithmetical  value." 

The  following  extracts,  from  their  general  summary  of  conclu- 
sion, will  also  be  read  with  interest  : 

"  The  question  is  whether  the  entire  workl  or  the  majority  of  nations  can  adopt 
the  double  standard  and  permit  not  only  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  but  the 
establishment  of  an  international  ratio  between  the  two  metals.  Herein  consists 
the  novelty  of  the  discussion,  heretofore  for  many  years  engaged  in  only  by  publi- 
cists, but  now  entering  for  the  first  time  into  the  domain  of  home  and  international 
politics." 

''  The  first  authors  of  this  idea  appear  to  us  mistaken  on  the  sub- 
ject respecting  the  point  of  departure.  They  all  speak,  and  their 
successors  repeat  it,  of  the  remonetization  of  silver,  Now  no  one 
has  ever  proposed  to  exclude  silver  from  the  circulation  of  the 
world.  Silver  always  will  be  a  monetary  metal,  and  has  no  need  of 
being  remonetized.  The  true  question,  that  which  divides  econo- 
mists, administrators,  and  bankers,  is  tliis  :  " 

"  Is  it  necessar}ao  adopt  universally  the  double  standard,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  maintain  the  actual  state  of  things  :  that  is  to  say,  continue  to  have  some  states 
with  a  gold  standard,  other  states  with  a  silver  standard,  and  yet  other  states  with 
the  double  standard  ? 

"  We  see  at  present  the  wodd  divided  in  this  way.  The  more  advanced  nations 
having  a  largely  developed  commerce  possess  the  gold  standard,  or  at  least  seek 
to  approach  it.  At  the  same  time  we  see  the  most  populous  part  of  the  world. 
India  and  China,  using  silver  money  and  absorbing  this  metal  in  surprising  quan- 
tities. In  presence  of  such  a  state  of  things  what  can  l)e  the  practical  result  of  the 
two  propositions  of  the  United  States,  unlimited  liberty  of  coining  silver  as  well  as 
gold,  and  the  establishment  of  a  legal  ratio  between  the  two  ? 

"  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  certain  number  of  governments  shall  be 
disposed  to  lend  themselves  to  the  execution  of  this  project,  what  will  be  the 
arithmetical  value  of  the  ratio  ?     Shall  we  seek  it   in  the  past,  in  the  present,  or  in 
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such  hypotheses  as  the  future  may  suggest  between  the  extreme  limits  of  1.14  and 
1.20,  which  the  experience  of  the  last  eighteen  years  has  shown.  And  if,  against 
all  probability,  we  should  be  happy  enough  to  find  for  this  relation  a  figure  offering 
some  elements  of  stability  for  a  certain  period  and  for  certain  states,  how  should 
we  go  to  work  to  impose  this  same  ratio  on  countries  different  among  themselves 
in  respect  to  th'j  production  of  the  precious  metals  ? 

"  But  su])pose,  for  instance,  that  the  majority  of  the  conference  had  been  disposed 
to  enter  upon  the  way  pointed  out  by  the  United  States,  and  let  us  see  whether  it 
is  politically  practicable  to  follow  this  way.  Should  the  conference  ask  England 
to  establish  a  constant  ratio  between  the  sovereign  and  the  rupee,  England  would 
refuse.  Should  it  notify  Holland  to  establish  this  ratio  between  the  florin  of  gold 
and  the  florin  of  silver,  Holland  would  not  consent.  Let  it  address  itself  to  China, 
and  it  would  not  even  obtain  an  answer.  What  shall  we  conclude  from  this,  other 
than  that  it  is  politically  and  substantially  impossible  to  establish  in  any  way  the 
required  ratio,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  continually  disturbed  with  the  varying  needs 
of  commerce  with  the  Asiatic  world. 

"  But  there  is  another  class  of  considerations  resting  upon  the  differences  be- 
tween the  commercial  situations  of  different  nations  which  proposes  that  the  uni- 
versal fixed  ratio,  combined  with  liberty  of  coinage,  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  the  universal  double  standard,  far  from  equalizing  the  conditions  of 
the  exchange  would  produce  in  them  the  gravest  disorders. 

' '  There  are  some  countries  which  have  most  of  the  time  that  which  it  is  com- 
mon to  call  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  and  excess  of  exportations  over  importa- 
tions. Such  is  ordinarily  the  case  with  France.  There  are  others  in  which  the 
importations  exceed  the  exportations  ;  this  is  actually  the  case  with  England.  It  is 
evident  that  the  nations  of  the  second  class  will  have  to  pay  to  the  first,  for  whom 
the  balance  is  favorable,  sums  of  money  which,  unless  assuming  the  form  of  pub- 
lic or  commercial  paper,  must  be  discharged  in  coin.  This  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  as  saying  that  if  the  universal  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  were  fixed  be- 
tween the  nations,  this  coin  payment  would  always  be  made  by  one  class  of  nations 
to  other  classes  in  that  one  of  the  two  metals  which  was  most  depreciated  in  com- 
merce with  respect  to  the  established  ratio." 

The  main  point  brought  forward  by  our  delegates  was  embodied 
in  the  second  of  the  three  propositions  which  they  submitted  to  the 
Conference  : 

"  The  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  unlimited  legal-tender  money  may  be 
safely  adopted  : 

"  Fij'st.  By  equalizing  them  at  a  relation  to  be  fixed  by  international  agree- 
ment ;  and, 

"  Secondly.  By  grantmg  to  each  metal  at  the  relation  fixed  equal  terms  of  coin- 
age, making  no  distinction  between  them." 

A  slight  indefiniteness  here  attaches  to  the  word  "  safely,"  used 
in  the  first  clause,  it  not  being  clear  what  dangers  the  delegates  had 
in  mind  in  formulating  their  proposition.      The  great  dangers  which 
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were  apprehended  from  the  free  coinage  of  silver  was  that  of  soon 
having  an  exclusively  silver  currency  ;  but  some  might  not  have 
considered  this  an  evil.  If  this  was  the  result  against  which  our  com- 
missioners considered  the  proposed  policy  to  have  been  secure, 
their  meaning  would  have  been  much  more  clear  by  specifically  say- 
ing so.  Failing  in  this,  the  exact  force  of  their  conclusions  is  diffi- 
cult to  apprehend,  because  the  whole  interpretation  of  their  pro- 
positions hinges  on  this  one  word  "  safely."  For  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, we  shall  assume  them  to  mean  that  neither  metal  would  en- 
tirely supersede  the  other  as  currency,  were  their  proposed  policy 
carried  out  by  all.  True,  they  may  mean  to  say  in  a  general  way 
that  no  great  calamity  would  be  the  result  in  any  case  ;  but  the  ex- 
clusive circulation  of  one  metal,  and  that  the  depreciated  one,  was 
the  only  calamity  any  one  ever  anticipated. 

Taking  this  supposition  as  a  basis,  we  at  once  meet  with  an  ele- 
ment of  indefiniteness  in  the  form  in  which  the  proposed  policy  is 
expressed.  Does  **  a  relation  to  be  fixed  by  international  agree- 
ment" mean  any  relation  on  which  all  may  agree  ?  Surely  not.  We 
can  not  for  a  moment  suppose  them  to  entertain  such  an  idea.  Does 
it  mean  a  relation  corresponding  exactly  to  the  ratio  between  the 
values  of  the  two  metals  ?  This  is  what  no  one  would  deny,  the 
difficulty  being  that  such  a  ratio  would  be  by  no  means  constant. 

This  criticism  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  Swiss 
delegate,  Feer-Herzog,  already  mentioned,  namely,  that  the  Amer- 
ican delegates  carefully  refrained  from  any  suggestion  respecting  the 
exact  numerical  ratio  to  be  adopted.  We  do  not  ask  for  a  numeri- 
cally definite  ratio  to  be  given,  but  only  some  indication  of  the 
principle  to  be  adopted  in  fixing  the  ratio,  or  some  suggestion 
respecting  the  limits  of  its  admissible  value.  As  the  doc- 
trine is  presented  it  is  simply  a  reassertion  of  the  old  bi-metallic 
theory  which  the  mono-metallists  have  held  to  be  completely 
exploded  by  the  fall  of  silver  during  the  past  four  years.  In 
this  they  have  carried  the  world  with  them  so  far  that  bi-metal- 
ists,  bona  fide — that  is,  those  who  believe  that  both  metals  can 
permanently  circulate  together  at  a  fixed  ratio — are  in  a  very 
small  minority.  At  the  same  time  they  have /r//;/<'7/<'?r/V  grounds 
for  a  strong  argument  in  support  of  their  present  position,  that  the 
depreciation  of  silver  is  due  wholly  to  governmental  action  follow- 
ing the  conference  of  1867.  Let  us  look  at  the  question  in  an  en- 
tirely non-partisan  light,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  some  idea  of 
the  correctness  of  this  opinion,  and   ascertaining  whether  an\-  judg- 
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ment  can  be  formed  respecting  the  future  relation  of  silver  to  gold. 
The  following  are  the  causes  to  which  the  fall  of  silver  is  commonly 
ascribed  : 

1.  The  increased  product  of  the  Nevada  mines. 

2.  German  demonetization  of  silver. 

3.  American  demonetization. 

4.  The  cessation  of  silver  coinage  by  the  Latin  Union. 

5.  A  supposed  diminution  of  export  to  India. 

To  understand  the  whole  subject  we  must  reflect  that  these  rea- 
sons only  include  one  factor  of  the  result.  What  has  happened  is  a 
fall  in  the  value  of  silver  relative  to  gold,  which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing  as  a  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  measured  by  silver.  Had  silver 
been  the  standard  of  the  London  market  the  phenomenon  pre- 
sented to  us  would  have  been  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  gold,  and 
economists  would,  no  doubt,  have  looked  for  the  cause  to  the  sup- 
ply of,  and  demand  for,  gold  exclusively,  just  as,  in  the  above  list, 
we  find  causes  affecting  silver  alone  considered.  It  is  evidently  just 
as  necessary  to  consider  the  numerator  as  the  denominator  of  our 
fraction  ^^^  and  to  ascertain  whether  any  causes  have  operated 
to  increase  the  value  of  gold.  We  have  two  such  causes  imme- 
diately before  our  eyes  : 

1.  The  great  absorption  of  gold  by  Germany  for  her  new  coin- 
age, amounting  to  some  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

2.  The  like  absorption  of  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  by  the  Treasury  and  banks  of  the  United  States. 

We  shall  now  endeavor  to  present  the  statistical  facts  relating 
to  these  questions  in  the  form  of  brief  summaries,  and  without  at- 
tempting to  aim  at  a  mathematical  precision,  which  the  subject 
does  not  admit  of,  and  which  would  only  make  the  statements  less 
perspicuous  to  the  reader.  We  must  remember  that  nearly  all 
monetary  statistics  are  only  approximate,  excepting  those  of 
coinage  or  other  operations  executed  under  government  control. 

Silver  anel  Gold  Product, 

The  production  of  silver,  taking  the  world  at  large,  has  been 
gradually  increasing  for  forty  years.  During  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  present  century  there  was  a  diminution  from  an  annual  pro- 
duct varying  from  thirty  to  forty  millions  to  one  of  little  more 
than  twenty  millions,  at  which  point  it  continued  till  1840.  Since 
that  time  we  have,  by  decades  : 
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1840-49.  Total  product,  $307,000,000  ;   mean  per  year,  $31,000,000 

1S50-59.       "  "  410,000,000;       '        41,000,000 

1S60-69.  "            "             481,000,000;       '•         "        "         48,030,000 

1S70-78.  "            "             610,000,000;       "         "        "         67.000,000 

The  precent  annual  product  is  probably  between  seventy  and 
eighty  millions. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  the  gold  product,  we 
find  that  the  increase  in  the  product  caused  by  the  opening  of  the 
Californian  and  Australian  mines  was  vastly  greater  than  in  the  case 
of  silver.     The  following  are  the  amounts  by  decades  : 

1S50-59.   Total  product,  $1,258,000,000  ;   annual  mean,  $126,000,000 
1860-69.        "  "  1,158.000.000;       "  "  116,000,000 

1870-76.         "  "  747,000,000  ;       "  "         107,000,000 

The  present  annual  product  is  about  one  hundred  millions. 
The  gold  product  has  therefore  gradually  diminished,  and  the  silver 
product  gradually  increased  for  twenty-five  years.  Both  of  these 
causes  tend  to  increase  the  ratio. 

Export  to  India, 

At  the  commencement  of  the  silver  panic  a  diminution  in  the 
Eastern  deinand  was  cited  as  one  of  the  powerful  factors  in  pro- 
ducing the  result.  The  British  silver  commission  found  that  the 
exports,  during  the  past  forty  years,  had  averaged  ^^5, 000,000  per 
annum,  while  during  the  six  years  from  1870  to  1876  it  only  aver- 
aged ^2,800,000.  It  is  singularly  illustrative  of  the  uncertainty  of 
commercial  statistics  that  these  results  are  entirely  irreconcilable 
with  those  given  in  Pixley  &  Abell's  circular  (quoted  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  tJic  Statistical  Society  of  London  for  June,  1878)  which  show  a 
steady  increase  since  1867.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems  that 
the  falling  off  was  fully  made  up  in  1877,  when  the  exports  were 
;^ 1 7,000,000,  or  more  than  the  entire  product  of  the  world.  We 
can  not  therefore  look  to  India  for  the  cause  of  the  depreciation. 

Changes  in  Silver  and  Gold  Coinage. 

The  only  changes  to  be  considered  are  those  caused  l)y  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  gold  for  a  silver  currency  in  the  Scandina\ian  States 
and  Germany.  The  American  demonetization  of  1873  may  be  left 
out  of  the  question,  because,  as  already  explained,  this  was  a  mere 
matter  of  form.  Silver  had  been  little  used  except  as  a  subsidi- 
ary coin  for  thirty  years,  so  that  the  temporary  discontinuance  of 
the  silver  dollar  caused   no  diminution   in   the  demand   for  silver. 
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The  subsidiary  coinage  was  recommenced  with  full  vigor  in  1875, 
just  as  silver  began  to  fall  most  rapidly,  so  that  the  action  of  our 
mint  was  slightly  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  demand. 

The  cessation  of  coinage  in  the  Latin  Union  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  passive  rather  than  an  active  factor  in  producing  the  result, 
because  it  did  not  begin  till  after  the  fall  of  silver,  and  was  de- 
cided upon  in  consequence  of  that  fall.  It  simply  shut  off  one  of 
the  outlets  for  the  surplus  silver,  but  did  not  in  any  way  tend  to 
cause  that  surplus.  There  is,  however,  an  indirect  effect  of  the 
previous  action  of  the  Latin  Union  to  be  borne  in  mind.  On  the 
average  each  nation  will  need  a  certain  annual  addition  to  its  coin- 
age to  make  good  the  loss  by  abrasion  and  remelting.  Now,  if  the 
Latin  Union  can  go  without  any  such  addition  to  its  silver  coin  for 
several  years,  it  sliow^s  that  it  formerly  coined  more  silver  than  was 
really  necessary  for  its  wants,  thus  temporarily  delaying  or  mitigat- 
ing a  fall  in  price.  This  excessive  coinage  having  stopped,  other 
causes  are  free  to  operate.  The  policy  of  the  Latin  Union  may 
therefore  be  described  as  that  of  holding  up  silver  as  long  as  it 
could,  and  letting  it  drop  when  it  felt  compelled  to. 

The  total  German  coinage  of  gold,  on  the  new  system,  up  to  the 
end  of  1878,  was  about  four  hundred  and  five  millions  of  dollars. 
Of  these  it  is  believed  that  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  millions 
was  from  the  old  coin  of  the  country.  The  rest  w^as  from  bullion 
or  foreign  coin.  The  German  Empire  has,  therefore,  absorbed 
nearly  three  hundred  millions  of  the  gold  of  the  world  since  1873, 
while  it  has  sold  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  silver. 
The  gold  it  has  drawn  from  the  markets  of  the  world  must  therefore 
have  had  a  more  powerful  effect  in  disturbing  the  ratio  between 
gold  and  silver  than  the  silver  it  has  thrown  upon  the  market. 

The  Scandinavian  Union  has  only  coined  about  twenty  millions 
in  gold  since  the  adoption  of  the  single  standard.  Its  influence  has 
not  therefore  been  important,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  bringing 
the  total  absorption  of  gold  by  Northern  Europe  up  to  at  least 
three  hundred  millions,  or  nearly  the  whole  product  of  the  world 
for  the  last  three  years. 

We  have  thus  presented  facts  which  seem  to  show^  that  within 
the  past  seven  years  there  hav^e  been  enormous  changes  in  the  effec- 
tive supply  of  and  demand  for  silver  and  gold  respectively,  from 
which  we  might  expect  large  fluctuations  in  their  ratio  of  price. 
But  there  are  some  circumstances  w^hich  may  make  us  hesitate  in 
accepting,  without  reserve,  the  conclusion  that  we  have  reached  the 
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bottom  of  the  subject.  One  is,  in  a  general  way,  the  great  quan- 
tities of  the  precious  metals  which,  as  experience  has  shown,  may 
be  withdrawn  from  or  thrown  upon  the  markets  of  the  world  with- 
out causing  any  great  fluctuations  of  price.  Take,  for  example, 
the  immense  increase  in  the  proportion  of  gold  to  silver  product 
after  the  opening  of  the  Californian  and  Australian  mines.  The  ex- 
cess of  gold  product  over  its  average  proportion,  as  compared  with 
silver,  during  the  twenty  years,  from  1850  to  1870,  is,  roughly,  one 
thousand  millions,  yet,  it  produced  a  change  of  only  two  or  three 
per  cent  in  the  ratio  of  price. 

Again,  the  German  mono-metallists  try  to  wash  their  hands  of  all 
responsibility  for  the  fall  in  silver  by  showing  that  silver  reached  its 
lowest  point  before  the  sale  of  silver  by  their  government  seriously 
commenced,  and  that  during  1877,  when  the  price  was  rising,  they 
made  their  largest  sales.  In  1878  their  sales  were  largely  diminished, 
and  frequently  almost  suspended,  yet  a  fall  of  ten  per  cent  oc- 
curred during  the  year.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  table  of 
sales  by  the  German  Empire  : 

1874 $11,000,000 

1875 6,000,000 

1 876 26,000,000 

1 877 66,000,000 

1 878  (first  seven  months) 1 7,000,000 

Finally  we  have  the  curious  fact  that  silver  has  continued,  on  the 
whole,  to  fall  ever  since  the  passage  of  our  silver  bill,  touching,  in 
December,  1878,  a  point  almost  as  low  as  during  the  great  panic  of 
1876.  This  has  occurred  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  we  are  coining 
about  one-half  of  the  whole  Avorld's  product  of  silver  ;  that  the  Ger- 
man sale  sare  approaching  their  close,  and  that  the  prospect  of  a 
continued  Indian  demand  is  as  good  as  ever. 

All  this  looks,  at  the  first  glance,  as  if  there  were  some  unsolved 
mystery  connected  with  the  matter,  which  has  defied  all  our  at- 
tempts to  unravel  it.  But  we  conceive  that  the  bi-mctallist  (using 
this  term  in  a  sort  of  general  sense  to  indicate  one  who  believes 
that  the  precious  metals  can  yet  be  kept  pretty  near  to  a  fixed 
ratio,  and  that  the  causes  of  the  recent  disturbance  arc  almost  en- 
tirely artificial)  can  explain  all  these  difficulties  in  a  way  that  will 
not  admit  of  being  totally  set  aside. 

He  may  say  that  the  surplus  thousand  millions  of  gold  thrown 
upon  the  markets  of  the  world  between  1850  and  1870  was  entirely 
absorbed  by  a  corresponding  excess  of  gold  over  silver  coinage  dur- 
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ing  that  interval.  This  proposition  belongs  to  a  class  which  it  is 
equally  hard  to  prove  or  disprove,  because  in  its  essence  it  depends 
not  on  coinage,  but  on  the  amounts  of  the  two  metals  used  as 
money.  No  doubt  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  there  was  a  large 
excess  of  gold  coinage  during  this  period  ;  but,  to  sustain  his  point, 
he  must  also  show  that  this  excess  remained  in  the  circulation,  and 
indeed  replaced  silver  which  went  into  the  melting-pot.  If  the 
excess  went  into  the  arts  and  not  into  circulation,  we  should  have 
a  sufficient  reason  for  expecting  a  change  of  price,  unless  we  concede 
to  the  mono-metallist  that  the  relative  price  of  the  precious  metals  is 
very  slightly  affected  by  larger  changes  in  the  supply. 

To  make  the  bearing  of  this  argument  clearer,  it  may  be  recapit- 
ulated in  a  more  categorical  form. 

One  party  claims  that  the  fall  of  silver  is  due  to  government 
action  in  throwing  large  quantities  of  silver  on  the  markets  of  the 
world  and  absorbing  gold.    We  may  call  this  the  bi-metallist  party. 

The  other  meets  this  by  showing  that  a  surplus  one  thousand 
millions  of  gold  was  thrown  upon  the  market  without  causing  a 
derangement  of  much  more  than  one  tenth  of  that  now  experienced. 
This  party  we  may  call  that  of  mono-metallists,  as  being  in  this  par- 
ticular argument  opposed  to  the  bi-metallists. 

The  bi-metallist  can  only  meet  this  by  showing  that  the  one 
thousand  millions  of  gold  did  not  really  reach  the  market,  but  dis- 
placed its  proportion,  say  one  third,  of  the  silver  in  the  currency, 
which  silver  came  upon  the  market  for  use  in  the  arts,  and  thus 
prevented  the  price  of  that  metal  from  rising.  And,  as  already  in- 
timated, the  correctness  of  this  argument  cannot  be  readily  decided 
because  it  requires  statistics  not  merely  of  coinage  but  of  remelt- 
mg.  With  this  uncertainty  respecting  the  exact  state  of  the  case, 
the  argument  must  be  conceded  to  the  bi-metallist  on  the  general 
ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  political  economy  to 
suppose  that  great  variations  in  the  relative  supj)ly  of  and  demand 
for  the  precious  metals  can  occur  without  changing  their  ratio  of 
value. 

The  facts  that  the  greatest  fall  in  silver  occurred  before  Ger- 
many had  thrown  much  of  the  metal  upon  the  market,  and  that 
the  price  remained  higher  in  1877,  when  her  largest  sales  were 
made,  may  be  accounted  for  by  her  sales  having  been  discounted 
in  advance,  and  by  the  great  exports  to  India  in  1877. 

The  apparent  fall  of  twelve  per  cent  \vhich  has  occurred  during 
the  past  ten  months  may  be  accounted  for  as  really  a  rise  in  the 
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value  of  gold,  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  in  this  country  for  resumption  purposes.  This  seems  to 
be  shown  conclusively  by  a  table  in  the  London  Economist  for 
December  28th,  1878,  which  we  shall  cite  hereafter,  showing  a  mean 
fall  of  fifteen  per  cent  in  the  gold  price  of  twenty  leading  com- 
modities in  the  London  market  between  January  and  December, 
1878.  From  what  precedes  it  would  seem  that  the  theory  that 
the  fall  in  silver  is  due  to  but  two  causes,  (i)  increased  production, 
principally  from  the  Nevada  mines,  and  (2)  German  demonetization 
of  silver  and  remonetization  of  gold,  is  by  no  means  a  baseless  one. 
To  see  what  share  each  cause  has  had  in  the  result,  we  must 
compare  quantities  in  each  case. 

1.  During  the  four  years  1870-73,  before  the  fall,  the  mean  world's 
product  of  silver  was  estimated  at  sixty-two  millions.  During  the 
five  following  years  it  has  averaged  about  ten  millions  per  annum 
more.  If  we  regard  the  first  as  the  normal  product,  then  fifty  mil- 
lions will  represent  the  surplus  production  of  those  five  years. 

2.  During  the  latter  period  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
have  be  n  sold  by  Germany,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  statement 
already  given.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  German  policy 
has  been  more  influential  than  the  increased  production. 

Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  productions  of  the  two  metals  by 
periods,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  connection  between  varia- 
tions of  production  and  of  price.  The  statistics,  both  of  gold  and 
silver  productions,  during  the  early  portion  of  the  present  century, 
are  quite  uncertain,  and  considerable  discrepancies  are  found  be- 
tween the  estimates  of  various  authorities.  Humboldt  estimated 
the  annual  silver  product  during  the  early  years  of  the  present  cen- 
tury at  thirty-seven  millions,  and  the  gold  product  at  thirteen  mil- 
lions.* Jacob's  estimate  is  much  smaller,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
founded  on  statistics  of  coinage  which  might  not  have  included 
the  entire  product.  It  is,  however,  generally  conceded  that  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  century  the  ratio  of  silver  product  to  gold 
product,  estimated  by  values,  was  as  three  to  one.  Owing  to  a 
gradual  increase  of  the  gold  product  the  annual  productions  had 
attained  an  approximate  equality  in  value  before  the  discovery  of 
the  Californian  and  Australian  mines.  After  this  the  ratio  of  gold, 
of  course,  rapidly  increased,  being  three  to  one  of  silver  for  a  period 
of  several  years.   Let  us  now  assume  that  the  two  metals  would  have 

'  British  Silver  Report  of  1S76. 
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kept  the  mean  ratio  of  value  15^  unchanged,  if  twenty  per  cent 
more  gold  had  been  produced  than  silver.  That  such  would  have 
been  the  case  may  fairly  be  assumed  from  the  fact  that  the  fall  in 
the  ratio  commenced  with  the  year  185 1,  when  the  excess  of  gold 
product  had  only  begun  to  exceed  twenty  per  cent.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  we  give  the  excess  of  gold  calculated  in  this  way,  the 
estimates  to  1875  being  those  of  the  Journal  dcs  Economistcs, 
quoted  by  Spofford  in  the  "  American  Almanac"  for  1878.  A 
quinquennial  summary  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  our  purpose. 


Years. 

Silver  Product. 

The  same, 
-f-  20  per  cent. 

Gold  Product. 

Surplus  of  Gold. 

Price  of 

Gpid 
in  Silver. 

1852-56 

1S57-61 

1862-66 

1S67-71 

1S72-76 

$202,000,000 
205,000,000 
248,000,000 
264,000,000 
345,000,000 

$243,000,000 
246,000,000 
298,000,000 
317,000,000 
414,000,000 

$747,000,000 
615,000,000 
568,000,000 
589,000,000 
494,000,000 

$504,000,000 

469,000,000 

270,000,000 

272,000,000 

80,000,000 

15-4 
15-3 
15.4 
15.6 
16.4 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  absolute  amount  of  the  surplus,  estimated 
in  this  way,  was  two  hundred  per  cent  during  the  ten  years  1852-61, 
yet  the  ratio  of  value  fell  so  slightly  that  we  can  account  for  the  steadi- 
ness only  by  absorption  of  gold  and  diminution  of  silver  in  coinage. 

To  make  a  proper  showing  of  the  past  five  years  in  the  same 
way,  we  must  include  the  disturbances  produced  by  German  and 
Scandinavian  change  of  coinage  and  American  importation.  We 
may  consider  this  disturbing  cause  as  commencing  with  the  year 
1874,  and  extending  through  the  five  years  1874-78,  inclusive. 
Leaving  out  Germany  and  the  United  States,  let  us  see  what  have 
been  the  actual  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  thrown  upon  the  markets 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  during  the  five  years  in  question.  This 
we  do  by  adding  to  the  total  product  whatever  these  two  nations 
have  thrown  upon  the  market  by  demonetization,  and  subtracting 
what  they  have  absorbed  by  coinage  or  other  operations.  The 
result  is  : 

Gold. 

Total  product $500,O00j0oo 

Absorbed    by    change    of   coinage    in    Germany, 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark $300,000,000 

Accumulated  in  the  United  States 150,000,000 

$450,000,000 

Balance  left  for  the  markets  of  the  world $50,000,000 
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Owing  to  the  •uncertainty  of  these  numbers  the  actual  balance 
may  be  anywhere  from  zero  to  one  hundred  millions,  so  that  the 
actual  annual  supply  of  gold  to  the  world  for  five  years  has  ranged 
between  none  and  twenty  millions.  And  this  against  an  average  of 
more  than  one  hundred  millions  (after  taking  out  a  fair  share  for 
the  two  countries)  during  the  twenty  years  preceding. 

Then  for  silver  we  have  : 

Total  product $370,000,000 

Add,  sold  by  German}- 130,000,000 

$500,000,000 
Coined  by  the  United  States,  about ioo,oco,ooo 

Left  for  the  world $400,000,000 

So,  leaving  out  the  mints  of  Germany  and  the  United  States, 
the  markets  of  the  world  would  have,  during  the  last  five  years,  been 
supplied  with  a  mean  average  of  about  eighty  miUions  of  silver,  and 
perhaps  five  millions  of  gold.  If  we  assume,  as  before,  that  the 
ratio  of  values  would  have  been  maintained  by  a  gold  product  ex- 
ceeding the  silver  product  by  twenty  per  cent,  then  the  deficit  in 
the  gold  supply,  necessary  for  this  maintenance,  has  averaged  about 
eighty-six  millions  per  year,  or  four  hundred  and  thirty  millions  dur- 
ing the  five  years. 

The  comparison  of  the  two  periods  is  as  follows  : 

First  Period,  1852-71. 

Excess  of  relative  gold  supply $1,515,000,000 

Mean  annual  excess 76,000,000 

Ratio  of  values 15.3 

Second  Period,  1874-78. 

Deficit  of  relative  gold  supply  $430,000,000 

Mean  annual  deficit 86,000,000 

Ratio  of  values 17.2 

With  such  unheard-of  perturbations  in  the  supply,  have  we  any 
reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  change  of  relative  value  ?  Should  we 
not  rather  wonder  at  its  extraordinary  fixity  ?  When  a  single  nation 
can,  for  several  successive  years,  coin  more  than  half  the  world's 
supply  of  gold,  by  what  law  of  economy  can  we  expect  their  value 
to  approach  constancy  ? 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  this  tendency  toward  a 
fixity  of  ratio  docs  not  afford   any  decisive  argument   for  cither  the 
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mono-mctallist  or  the  bi-metallist.  If  the  bi-metallist  takes  the 
ground  that  this  stability  under  wide  ranges  of  supply  and  demand 
proves  that  it  is  easy  to  keep  the  two  metals  at  a  mean  value,  the 
other  can  retort  with  the  converse  proposition,  that  correspondingl)- 
great  movements  of  the  two  metals  will  be  required  to  bring  their 
ratio  to  the  standard  when  it  once  deviates  from  it.  The  argument 
really  hinges  on  the  ratio  between  the  variations  in  the  relative  sup- 
ply and  demand  of  the  two  metals,  and  the  amount  of  coinage  dur- 
ing the  time  that  these  variations  are  taking  place.  Neither  school 
has  proved  its  position,  for  the  reason  that  neither  has  made  a 
serious  attempt  to  take  up  the  subject  quantitatively,  and  show  by 
statistical  considerations  which  of  two  opposing  causes  is  the 
stronger.  The  theoretical  arguments  on  both  sides  are  as  good  as 
exhausted.     We  have  intelligently  collated  statistics. 

We  now  approach  a  very  interesting  branch  of  our  inquiry. 
We  have  shown  that  the  nominal  depreciation  of  silver  is  only  rela- 
tive to  gold,  and  that,  if  we  consider  absolute  values,  it  may  be 
really  a  rise  in  gold  as  well  as  a  fall  in  silver.  We  have  also  shown 
that  the  movements  of  gold  have  been  such  as  would  tend  to  en- 
hance its  value,  and  that  it  is  more  to  the  German  coinage  of  gold 
than  to  the  German  demonetization  of  silver  that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  cause  of  the  nominal  fall  in  silver.  The  question  now  arises, 
How  much  of  the  relative  change  is  due  to  a  fall  in  silver,  and  how 
much  to  a  rise  in  gold  ?  This  question  admits  of  being  decisively 
settled  by  a  study  of  the  gold  prices  of  Wiq  principal  products  of 
labor.  W^e  consider  the  depreciation  of  silver  not  relative  to  gold 
alone,  but  relative  to  corn,  potatoes,  wood,  bricks,  beef,  and  the 
like,  taking  the  mean  of  all.  We  thus  have  a  standard  of  reference 
which  may  be  regarded  as  absolute  and  invariable  year  after  year. 
When  the  average  of  all  the  prices  rises,  we  conclude  that  the  rise 
is  only  apparent  and  due  to  a  depreciation  of  the  unit  of  value. 
When  theaverage  falls,  the  unit  of  value  has  increased.  The  in- 
variable unit  is  the  unit  of  labor,  as  it  may  be  called. 

Now,  this  is  a  subject  which  has  not  received  the  attention 
which  it  deserves.  It  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  every  sound  monetary 
system,  because  the  prime  condition  of  every  such  system  is  that 
the  unit  of  value  should  vary  as  little  as  possible.  As,  in  com- 
paring the  different  values  of  different  building  materials,  their 
stability  is  the  very  first  thing  to  be  inquired  into,  so  in  critically 
examining  a  monetary  system  stability  of  value  is  the  first  require- 
ment.    A  failure  to  look  after,  or  to  recognize,  this  requirement  is 
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as  serious  an  omission  as  would  be  a  total  forgctfulness  of  the  qual- 
ity of  stability  in  the  deliberations  of  a  board  of  engineers.  More- 
over, the  question  is  as  purely  one  of  fact  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  Theorizing  over  it  is  as  idle  as  theorizing  over  the  strength 
of  materials  which  no  one  has  ever  tested.  Nothing  can  show  more 
strongly  our  failure  to  take  a  practical  view  of  the  subject  than  the 
fact  that  during  the  two  years'  debate  we  have  had  over  the  two 
standards,  there  has  not  been  a  single  serious  attempt  in  this  coun- 
try, on  the  part  of  official  authority,  to  inquire  into  and  collate  the 
facts  which  should  be  most  decisive  of  the  whole  question.  The 
latest,  and  apparently  the  most  complete,  information  on  the  sub- 
ject which  is  now  available,  is  contained  in  a  short  paper  in  the 
London  Economist  for  December  28th,  1878.  The  writer  has  taken 
the  mean  price  of  twenty  leading  articles  in  the  London  market  since 
1845.  Of  course  these  prices  are  measured  in  gold.  The  prices  during 
the  six  years  1845-50,  when  they  were  nearly  constant,  were  taken 
as  the  standard,  and  represented  by  the  number  100.  The  mean  gold 
prices  during  the  succeeding  years  is  shown  in  the  second  column  of 
the  following  table.  The  third  column  shows  the  same  prices  meas- 
ured by  the  silver  standard  of  the  period  1845-50.  These  numbers 
representing  the  mean  prices  of  commodities  in  gold  and  silver, 
their  reciprocals  show  the  values  or  "purchasing  powers"  of  the 
two  metals  as  measured  by  commodities.  These  quantities  are  given 
in  the  last  two  columns. 


Year. 

1 

Gold 
Price. 

Silver 
Price, 

Vahieof 
Gold. 

Value  of 
Silver. 

1848.... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1855-... 

116 

113 

S6 

88 

i860 

122 

117 

82 

85 

1861 

124 

122 

81 

82 

1862 

131 

127 

76 

79 

1863.... 

158 

153 

63 

65 

1864.... 

172 

1O7 

58 

60 

1865.... 

162 

158 

62 

63 

1866 

162 

158 

62 

63 

1867 

137 

135 

73 

74 

1868 

122 

120 

82 

83 

Year. 


i86q 121 

:i87o 122 

187T 118 

1872 129 

1873 134 

1874 131 

1875 !  121 

1876 '  123 

1877 [  123 

1878 1  116 

Dec.,iS7S|  104 


Gold 
Price. 


Silver 
Price. 

Value  of 
Gold. 

119 

83 

120 

82 

116 

85 

127 

73 

135 

75 

134 

76 

128 

83 

139 

81 

134 

8t 

132 

86 

125 

96 

Value  of 
Silver. 


84 
83 
86 

79 

74 
75 
73 
72 
75 
76 
80 


Supposing  this  table  of  average  prices  to  have  been  formed  on 
correct  principles — an  hypothesis  we  have  no  means  of  testing 
— the    numbers    deduced     from    them    in    the    last    two    columns 
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are  very  instructive.  They  show  that  from  1871  to  1873  there  was 
a  depreciation  of  both  gold  and  silver,  as  measured  by  their  pur- 
chasing power,  amounting  to  between  ten  and  fifteen  per  cent.  But 
since  that  time  the  purchasing  power  of  silver  has  remained  nearly 
constant  at  its  lower  value,  while  that  of  gold  has  been  rising,  and  is 
now  higher  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Whether  we  regard  the  present  state  of  things  as  due  mostly  to 
the  appreciation  of  gold,  or  the  depreciation  of  silver,  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  point  from  which  we  start.  If  we  take  as  our  first 
point  of  comparison  the  mean  of  the  five  years  1868-72,  and  as 
our  second  the  mean  of  the  five  years  1874-78,  1873  being  omitted 
as  an  intermediate  year,  we  have  the  following  result  : 

First  period,  value  of  gold,  82  ;  of  silver,  83. 
Second  period,  **  "       81  ;  "         75. 

This  comparison  would  throw  the  onus  of  depreciation  entirely 
upon  silver. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  consider  the  fluctuation  since  the  fall 
of  the  two  metals  in  1873,  we  shall  have  : 

Mean  of  1874-75,  value  of  gold,  79  ;  of  silver,  76. 
1877-78,       "  "      84;  "  75. 

This  comparison  throws  the  onus  of  the  change  entirely  upon 
gold,  which  has  risen  in  value. 

In  these  comparisons  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the  excep- 
tional change  in  December,  1878,  and  take  only  the  mean  for  the 
year.  This  exceptional  change  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  present  de- 
pressed state  of  the  manufacturing  industry  in  England,  and  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  that  country. 

We  thus  have  two  powerful  causes,  the  one  permanent  and 
gradual,  the  other  partially  temporary,  both  tending  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  silver  relative  to  gold.     They  are  : 

1.  The  permament  cause.  A  duplication  of  the  total  silver 
product  of  the  world  v/ithin  thirty  years,  and  a  gradual  diminution 
of  the  gold  product  for  twenty-five  years. 

2.  Partially  temporary  cause.  The  absorption  of  almost  the 
entire  gold  product  of  the  world  for  five  years  by  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  leaving  the  world's  market  for  the  precious  metals  in 
nearly  the  same  condition  as  if  no  gold  had  been  produced  for  that 
interval. 

Compared  with  these  causes  all  others  which  have  hitherto  been 
suggested  are  of  minor  importance,  and  it  does  not  seem  necessary 
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to  go  farther  for  an  explanation  of  the  disturbance  of  the  silver 
market.  The  practical  question  which  now  arises  is  :  What  is  likely 
to  be  the  future  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  ?  Especially,  have  we  any 
chance  of  escaping  from  the  single  silver  standard  if  Ave  adhere  to 
our  present  ratio  ?  In  considering  this  question  we  shall  necessarily 
assume  that  there  is  to  be  no  future  disturbing  cause  of  such  mag- 
nitude as  the  forcible  substitution  of  a  gold  for  a  silver  currency  by 
a  great  nation.  If  our  monetary  conference  has  done  no  other 
good,  we  may  hppe  that  it  has  guarded  us  against  the  danger  of 
this  calamity,  as  we  might  fairly  regard  it  with  our  present  sys- 
tem. 

Granting  this  supposition,  it  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  that 
the  prices  of  the  two  metals  would  return  to  their  old  ratio  soon 
after  Germany  had  coined  all  the  gold  she  wants.  A  power- 
ful equilibriating  influence  is  also  found  in  the  action  of  our  own 
country,  v/hich,  without  some  change  of  system,  will  effect  as  rad- 
ical a  change  from  gold  to  silver  as  Germany  has  effected  from 
silver  to  gold,  only  more  slowly.  Unless  the  ratio  is  sooner  restored 
or  our  policy  altered,  it  is  certain  that  within  the  next  ten  years  we 
shall  coin  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  millions  of  silver,  and 
throw  upon  the  market  of  the  world  nearly  all  the  gold  coin  we  now 
have.  Can  the  ratio  fail  to  be  restored  if  we  do  this  ?  The  follow- 
ing considerations  will,  we  conceive,  make  it  plain  that  such  a  result 
is  not  to  be  anticipated. 

1.  A  change  like  that  made  by  Germany  has  this  element  of  per- 
manency in  it,  that  the  amount  of  gold  coined  is  permanently  with- 
drawn from  the  stock  of  the  world.  Ten  years  hence  ;  twenty  years 
hence  ;  fifty  years  hence,  the  world's  available  stock  of  gold,  Ger- 
many excepted,  will  be  from  four  hundred  millions  to  six  hundred 
millions  less  than  if  Germany  had  not  adopted  the  single  gold 
standard.  It  is  true  that  with  the  gradual  increase  of  the  stock 
this  comparative  deficit  will  be  less  and  less  felt,  but  it  will  always 
exist.  The  compensation  effected  by  our  demonetization  of  gold 
would  only  be  partial. 

2.  Unless  new  sources  of  gold  supply  are  discovered,  or  the 
increase  in  the  product  of  the  Nevada  mines  comes  to  an  end,  the 
value  of  our  silver  product  will  very  soon  equal  that  of  our  gold 
product.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  soon  the  effect  of  this  change  in 
the  relative  production  of  the  two  metals  would  be  felt,  or  how 
great  it  would  be,  but  it  must  ultimately  become  sensible.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  replied  to  this  that  until  a  comparatively  recent  period 
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the  gold  supply  was  far  less  than  the  silver  supply,  and  yet  that  the 
gold  price  of  silver  was  higher  than  it  is  now.  This  argument  would 
be  sound  if  there  were  no  change  in  the  relative  demand  for  the  two 
metals.  But  the  whole  tendency  of  our  increasing  wealth  is  to  in- 
crease the  demand  for  gold  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  for  silver. 
This  is  particularly  marked  in  the  increased  manufacture  of  watches 
and  jewelr}^  Every  one  knows  that  gold  watches  have  increased  in  a 
much  larger  proportion  than  silver  ones.  Gold  enters  more  largely 
than  silver  into  most  of  the  articles  which  adorn  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy.  Other  things  being  equal,  gold  will  be  preferred  as  money 
for  large  payments,  for  the  common-sense  reason  that  it  is  less 
liable  to  tarnish  and  more  easy  to  handle.  Therefore,  whatever 
changes  may  be  made  hereafter  in  the  monetar},^  systems  of  different 
nations,  we  must  expect  that  they  will  be  in  the  direction  of  re- 
placing silver  by  gold. 

These  two  considerations  seem  to  preclude  all  hope  of  perma- 
nently establishing  bi-metallism  on  the  old  ratio.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  relative  value  of  silver  will  be 
somewhat  enhanced  if  we  continue  a  policy  tending  to  make  it  our 
sole  standard.  In  that  case  we  shall  probably  coin  thirty  or  forty 
millions  annually  for  ten  or  twelve  years  before  gold  is  entirely 
displaced,  or  perhaps  forty  per  cent  of  the  entire  product  of  the 
Avorld. 

We  have  to  put  into  the  other  scale  the  German  silver  still  to 
be  withdrawn  and  thrown  upon  the  market.  The  following 
statement  of  the  whole  stock  and  disposition  of  the  old  German 
silver  currency  is  made  up  from  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  Feer- 
Herzog.     The  sums  are  reduced  to  millions  of  dollars. 

Total  amount  of  silver  in  circulation  before  demonetization,  four 
hundred  and  thirtv-four  millions  of  dollars,  accounted  for  as  follows  : 

Loss  by  abrasion,  etc §105,000,000 

New  coinage 103,000,000 

Sold  to  England  to  July  I,  1S73 126,000,000 

Remaining  to  be  withdrawn ioo,ooo,coo 

$434,000,000 

It  is  highly  probable  that  these  causes  will,  for  some  years,  keep 
the  price  of  silver  near  some  mean  point  between  its  legal  ratio  and 
its  present  extremely  low  one.  After  that  the  chances  are  in  favor 
of  a  further  depreciation,  unless  new  sources  of  gold  supply  are 
opened.  .      - 
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Such  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  conclusions  which  seem 
fairly  to  be  deducible  from  them.  We  shall  conclude  with  a  single 
suggestion.  Whatever  changes  may  be  made  in  our  monetary 
system  should  be  founded  on  a  careful  study  of  the  movements  of 
the  precious  metals,  and  the  changes  in  their  values  or  *'  purchas- 
ing powers"  measured  by  the  average  of  prices  in  the  public  markets. 
The  statistics  bearing  on  the  latter  should  be  collected  by  a  com- 
mission of  experts,  who  should  present  the  facts,  but  be  prohibited 
from  theorizing  upon  them.  The  regular  presentation  of  these 
facts  to  the  public,  through  a  series  of  years,  would  prepare  the  mind 
of  the  nation  better  than  any  thing  else  could  to  form  an  intelligent 
judgment  of  the  proper  course  to  be  adopted  in  regulating  our 
monetary  system. 
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Dr.  Weisse  ox  the  English  Language.' — This  work  purports  to 
be  an  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  English  language  and 
its  literature,  more  particularly  of  the  former  ;  but  the  title  of  the  book 
gives  the  reader  the  very  faintest  idea  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  it.  Its 
author  has  apparently  roamed  through  the  whole  field  of  modern  literary, 
linguistic,  and  historic  investigation,  and  has  tumbled  into  this  bulky  vol- 
ume of  seven  hundred  closely-printed  pages  every  thing  he  has  c;athered,  or 
rather  fancies  he  has  gathered.  Nothing  is  too  great  to  escape  epitomiz- 
ing, nothing  too  slight  to  pass  without  reference.  In  the  course  of  the 
first  hundred  pages  he  gives  us  an  abstract  of  the  theological  views  of  Pela- 
gius,  because  he  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Britain  ;  an  account 
of  the  scientific  views  of  Nemesius,  Bishop  of  Emesa,  because  they  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  now  advanced  by  Darwin  and  his  followers  ; 
a  brief  history  of  horology,  because  the  Anglo-Saxon  had  somehow  to 
divide  the  time  ;  a  discussion  of  the  controversy  in  regard  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  poems  attributed  to  Ossian  for  no  particular  reason  whatsoever 
that  can  be  discovered.  These  are  but  specimens  of  the  many  topics 
referred  to  or  enlarged  upon  within  the  limits  mentioned  ;  and  this 
method  of  treatment  is  carried  on  through  the  rest  of  the  book.  The  his- 
tory of  the  English  language  is,  in  consequence,  a  very  insignificant  ele- 
ment in  the  work  professedly  devoted  to  it.  In  saying  that  two  thirds  of 
the  matter  contained  in  this  volume  has  no  connection  with  the  subject  it 
ostensibly  sets  out  to  discuss,  we  are  understating  rather  than  overstating 
the  real  fact. 

Nor  would  it  have  been  any  loss  if  the  portion  devoted  to  the  English 
language  had  been  left  out  entirely,  and  its  place  taken  wholly,  as  it  is 
mainly,  by  remarks  upon  such  closely  allied  subjects  as  the  marriage  of 
Jerome  Bonaparte  with  Miss  Paterson  (p.  136)  ;  the  corrupt  referee  and 
judiciary  system  of  New  York  City  ''p.  135)  ;  the  philological  services  of 
Madame   Blavatsky    (p.    502);    that     "most   attractive     and    important 

'  "  The  Origin,  Progress,  and  Destiny  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature." 
By  John  A.  Weisse,  M.D.     New  York:  J.  W.  Bouton. 
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theme,"  woman  and  her  rights  (p.  516)  ;  the  story  of  William  Tell,  with  a 
denunciation  of  "  some  late  hypercritics"  who  look  upon  it  as  a  fable 
(pp.  257-8)  ;  the  introduction  of  Pickering's  Greek  lexicon  into  American 
schools  (p.  320)  ;  the  performance  ''  to  a  delighted  audience"  of  the  "  Mer- 
chant of  Venice"  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  in  1752,  on  which  occasion  "  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rigby  seem  to  have  been  the  stars  of  the  performance"  (p.  347)  ; 
and  a  vast  number  of  topics  of  equal  interest  and  importance  with  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  in  hand.  It  would  have  been  no  loss,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  not  actually  impossible  that  some  of  the  author's  assertions  in 
regard  to  these  outside  subjects  may  be  correct  ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
the  one  subject  of  which  he  professes  to  treat,  it  is  not  often  that  any  such 
disparaging  imputation  can  be  sucessfully  made.  The  book  hardly  con- 
tains a  paragraph — we  are  almost  tempted  to  say  a  sentence — treating  of 
the  English  language  which  is  not  either  characterized  by  individual  blun- 
ders, or  based  throughout  upon  misconception.  This  may  seem  harsh 
criticism  ;  in  reality  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  self-restraint  to  speak  of 
the  work  with  even  so  much  respect  as  our  words  imply. 

Not  a  single  topic  is  there,  indeed,  connected  with  the  history  of  our 
tongue,  either  directly  or  remotely,  that  does  not  afford  the  author  of  this 
volume  an  opportunity  to  display  ignorance  or  inaccuracy.  Whatever  he 
touches  upon  he  is  sure  to  misapprehend,  if  he  does  nothing  worse.  Indi- 
vidual instances  give  so  feeble  a  conception  of  the  appalling  whole,  that  it 
seems  almost  mockery  to  mention  any  ;  and  time  and  space  are  both  too 
limited  to  notice  all.  A  very  few  must  serve  as  specimens.  We  are  in- 
formed that  "Alfred  discouraged  Latin,"  the  only  provocation  for  this 
statement  being  the  well-known  lamentation  of  that  king  over  the  decay  of 
learning  in  his  realm,  and  his  own  assertion  that  in  consequence  of  this 
decay  he  set  out  to  translate  books  from  Latin  into  Ens^lish  for  the  sake 
of  the  many  who  could  read  the  latter  tongue,  but  could  not  read  the 
former.  We  are  told,  also,  that  there  are  two  copies  of  the  epic  of  Beo- 
wulf— "  one  without  any,  the  other  with  some.  Christian  allusions" — an 
important  fact  which  has  hitherto  unhappily  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
numerous  editors  of  that  epic.  The  author  of  this  volume  is  an  enthusi- 
astic champion  of  spelling  reform  ;  yet  he  is  so  little  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  English  speech  and  orthography,  that  he  denounces  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Ormulum  as  "  a  burlesque  of  Anglo-Saxon,"  and  displays 
the  profoundest  ignorance  of  the  particular  circumstances  under  which 
alone  Ormin  doubled  the  consonants  in  his  words.  Nor  has  he  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  reasons  which  led  this  ancient  writer  to  adopt 
the  spelling  he  did,  or  of  the  light  which  in  consequence  he  has  thrown 
upon  the  pronunciation  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  though  it  is  somewhat  comical  to  read  that  Chaucer 
"  shows  a  singular  want  of  orthography,"  and  that  **  even  friends  would 
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be  obliged  to  call  bad  spelling"  that  which  is  exhibited  in  his  prose.  As 
might  naturally  be  expected,  we  find  repeated  here,  moreover,  the  stale 
and  exploded  stories  given  in  the  history  attributed  to  Ingulphus  ;  though 
indeed  the  author  remarks  that  "  some  one  tried  to  prove  that  Ingulphus' 
book  is  a  forgery,"  in  happy  unconsciousness  that  he  is  probably  the  last 
surviving  human  being  who  accepts  the  statements  of  that  work  as  an 
authority. 

On  pp.  269  ff.  occurs  a  notice  of  Chaucer  and  his  writings,  in  which 
all  the  scattered  blunders  that  have  ever  been  made  by  previous  blun- 
derers in  regard  to  the  poet's  life  and  works  have  been  carefully  brought 
together.  But  not  content  with  the  errors  committed  by  others,  the 
author  has  taken  occasion  to  add  a  number  of  new  ones  that  are  clearly  his 
own.  From  them  we  shall  select  one  as  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the 
general  accuracy  of  statement  to  be  found  in  this  volume.  "  For  a 
time,"  we  are  told,  "  he  (/.«?.  Chaucer)  was  in  actual  want  ;  but  when  his 
noble  relative  and  patron,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  rose  to 
power  under  Henry  IV.  the  poet  was  restored  to  favor,  and  retired  to 
Donnington  Castle,  County  of  Berks,  where  he  revised  his  previous  writ- 
ings, composed  his  chcf-d'aitvre^  *  Canterbury  Tales,'  about  1390,  etc." 
We  do  not  point  out  the  minor  inaccuracies  in  this  sentence  ;  we  shall  not 
enlarge  upon  the  difficulty  that  Chaucer  must  have  had  in  writing  poems 
about  1390  under  Henry  IV,,  when  that  monarch,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
ascended  the  throne  in  1399,  the  year  before  the  poet's  death.  But  surely 
it  requires  no  further  knowledge  of  English  history  than  can  be  gained 
from  Shakespeare's  plays  to  be  aware  that  John  of  Gaunt  was  the  father 
of  Henry  IV.,  and  as  might  be  expected  was  dead  before  his  son  became 
king  ;  and  being  dead,  he  was  naturally  in  no  position  after  that  event  to 
be  of  much  direct  assistance  to  his  friends.  Instances  of  gross  blunders 
such  as  these  could  be  multiplied  endlessly.  Even  when  the  author  gets 
hold  of  an  historic  fact  it  seems  impossible  for  him  to  repeat  it  correctly. 
Every  one  familiar  with  Anglo-Saxon  literature  and  the  general  dreariness 
of  its  prose  is  never  likely  to  forget  the  relief  afforded  by  the  episodes  of 
Ohthere  and  Wulfstan  which  Alfred  interwove  into  his  translation  of  Oro- 
sius  ;  hovr  Ohthere  told  his  king  that  he  dwelt  the  farthest  north  of  all  the 
Norsemen,  and  how  that  once  upon  a  time,  moved  by  curiosity,  he  set  out 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  regions  still  further  north,  and  saw  lands 
and  peoples  beyond  where  the  whale-hunters  were  wont  to  go.  "Who 
would  be  apt  to  recognize  this  simple  story  of  a  private  adventurer  in  the 
magnificent  statement  which  appears  in  this  volume,  that  "Ohthere, 
Alfred's  naval  commander,  carried,  a.d.  893,  England's  flag  and  lan- 
guage to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  White  Sea,  and  Dwina,  where  they  were  seen 
and  heard  by  the  Norsemen,  Finns,  and  Samoyedes  "? 

Bad  as  these  things  are,  when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  language 
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itself  the  case  is  even  worse.  Xo  opportunity  is  ever  missed  to  revive 
exploded  errors.  It  is,  indeed,  in  calling  to  life  the  dead  and  buried  blun- 
ders of  the  past  that  the  author  may  be  said  to  find  his  most  congenial 
occupation.  During  the  twenty  years  which  have  just  elapsed,  an  immense 
amount  of  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  history  of  the  English  tonc^e  ; 
but  not  a  single  ray  of  that  illumination  seems  to  have  reached  his  eyes. 
His  citations  are  taken,  whenever  possible,  from  old  editions  long  su- 
perseded. His  views  are  not  simply  erroneous,  they  are  archaic  as  well  ; 
for  ignorance  of  the  results  of  modern  investigations  has  had  this  one  for- 
tunate result  of  saving  him  from  the  adoption  of  any  modern  blunders. 
But  it  is  curious  to  see  how  opinions  prevalent  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  but  long  discarded,  put  in  at  this  late  period  what  it 
is  to  be  hoped  is  their  final  appearance.  Ev^en  our  old  friend,  Dano- 
Saxon,  once  devotedly  cherished  as  the  designation  of  a  form  of  the  lan- 
guage that  never  existed,  has  been  exhumed  from  the  grave  to  which  for 
so  many  years  it  had  been  consigned.  Naturally  the  venerable  fiction 
that  chance  deliberately  introduced  a  vast  number  of  new  words  from  the 
French  into  English  finds  its  way  into  this  general  repository  of  all 
ancient  error.  But  the  inability  of  the  author  to  comprehend  the  princi- 
ples that  underlie  the  development  of  language  is  of  itself  fatal  to  any 
proper  treatment  of  his  subject.  He  talks  of  writers  as  if  they  went  to 
v.'ork  to  make  up  a  speech  of  their  own,  instead  of  doing  the  only  thing 
possible  for  them  to  do,  that  is,  composing  in  the  speech  which  they  used 
themselves  and  heard  used  by  others  every  day.  Robert  of  Gloucester  is 
said  to  have  "  combined  a  language. "  Chaucer  is  represented  as  having 
gone  deliberately  to  work  to  harmonize  '*  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  French 
idioms"  which  "  had  been  waning  for  centuries."  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  noble  work  we  are  told  that  "  he  dropped  the  thirty-four 
senseless  inflections  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  definite  article"  and  replaced 
them  by  tJie  j  that  he  introduced  a  as  an  indefinite  article  ;  that  ' '  the 
ninety-seven  absurd  changes  of  the  personal  and  possessive  pronouns  he 
reduced  to  about  twenty-one  ;  that  he  supplied  shall  for  the  future,  and 
substituted  for  previous  terminations  of  the  present  participle  "  the  nasal 
t;ig,  which  must  have  gladdened  the  Franco-Norman  without  saddening 
the  Anglo-Saxon  speaking  population  ;"  and  the  author  regrets  that  while 
he  was  about  it  he  failed  to  make  the  irregular  verbs  regular.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  to  any  student  of  English  that  none  of  these  things  are 
true  of  Chaucer  ;  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  tell  any  educated  human 
being  that  none  of  them  could  be  true  under  any  circumstances  of  any 
man.  Chaucer,  like  every  one  who  writes  to  be  read,  wrote  in  the  lan- 
guage he  used  every  day.  He  was  a  genius,  and  he  made  clear  to  all  its 
capacity  for  expression.  But  the  influence  he  exerted  over  it  was  the 
same  in  kind  as  that  of  any  great  author  who  has  admirers  and  imitators  ; 
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it  has  been  greater  in  degree  than  that  of  most,  because  for  so  long  a 
l)eriod  he  remained  without  any  one  who  ever  approached  him  in  excellence. 

But  there  is  one  part  of  this  work  of  which  the  design  at  least  is  good. 
This  is  the  analysis  of  extracts  from  works  written  in  the  language  at 
different  periods,  with  the  classification  of  the  various  words  contained  in 
them  under  the  tongues  from  which  they  have  been  originally  taken.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  are  said  to  be  included  in  this  volume  ;  and 
they  certainly  form  the  most  conspicuous  portion  of  that  meagre  division 
of  it  devoted  to  the  English  tongue.  Unfortunately,  however,  this,  the 
only  part  of  the  author's  work  which  is  good  in  the  desi^,  is  utterly 
spoiled  in  the  execution.  For  in  order  to  have  these  analyses,  even  when 
accurately  made,  of  much  service,  they  must  be  of  very  long  extracts  ; 
they  must  be  representative  specimens  of  the  highest  form  of  literature  to 
be  found  in  the  age  from  which  they  are  taken  ;  and,  in  particular,  in 
modern  times  they  must  embrace  a  wide  variety  of  subject-matter.  In  all 
these  respects  the  analyses  contained  in  this  volume  fail.  They  are  of 
very  short  extracts  ;  of  the  earlier  ones  the  dates  given  are  generally  inac- 
curate and  untrustworthy  ;  in  the  later  ones  the  selections  are  taken  not 
unfrequently  from  obscure  writers,  sometimes  from  newspaper  editorials. 
Yet  had  they  been  entirely  free  from  all  such  objections  they  would  have 
been  utterly  worthless,  on  account  of-  the  ignorance  of  etymology  dis- 
played in  them.  Of  the  fact  that  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  pure  Low-German 
tongue,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  author  is  ignorant,  because  he  is  evi- 
dently ignorant  of  the  relations  of  the  Teutonic  tongues  to  each  other,  and 
of  their  existence  in  four  groups — the  Gothic,  the  High-German,  the  Low- 
German,  and  the  Scandinavian.  No  one  who  had  the  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  the  results  of  modern  philological  study  could  possibly  speak,  as 
is  done  here,  of  Anglo-Saxon  as  "an  amalgam  of  Gothic  and  German," 
or  chase  its  roots  to  the  Scythians  of  Central  Asia,  or  hazard  numerous 
like  statements,  the  utterance  of  which  might  not  have  been  particularly 
discreditable  in  the  ninth  century,  but  is  sadly  out  of  place  in  the  nine- 
teenth. When,  therefore,  the  whole  conception  is  a  blunder,  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  waste  much  time  in  exposing  blunders  that  are  found  in 
details.  Enough  only  will  be  pointed  out  to  show  that  the  work  is 
throughout  consistent  with  itself  ;  that  the  particular  facts  asserted  are  as 
incorrect  as  the  general  view  of  the  subject  is  erroneous. 

In  order  to  separate  the  native  element  from  the  foreign  in  English,  it  is 
desirable  for  one  to  know  a  word  belonging  to  the  former  when  he  sees  it. 
This  first  indispensable  qualification  the  author  of  this  volume  has  failed 
to  attain.  On  page  93  there  is  a  list  of  one  hundred  words,  of  which  five 
per  cent  are  put  down  as  Latin,  and  ninety-five  per  cent  as  Anglo-Saxon. 
Of  the  five  words  ascribed  to  the  former  tongue,  four — md^,  mood  ; 
7ucegen^  main  ;  rice^   kingdom  ;  and  ord^  beginning — have  the  fortune  or 
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misfortune  to  be  pure  Anglo-Saxon.  Similar  statements  can  be  made  in 
regard  to  nearly  every  one  of  these  lists  so  ostentatiously  paraded.  Stu- 
dents of  English  will  need  no  further  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  the  lin- 
guistic results  to  be  found  in  this  volume  when  they  learn  that,  according 
to  it,  the  Anglo-Saxon  mondt/i^  m.onth  ;  restan^  to  rest  ;  and  nellan  (con- 
tracted from  ne^  not,  and  wilhui^  to  will,  to  wish)  are  taken  from  the 
Latin  ;  that  works^  fleshy  as,  so^  and  by  are  taken  from  the  German  ;  t/ieir 
from  the  Icelandic,  t/ian  from  the  Gothic,  time  and  /mu  from  the  French, 
each  from  the  Irish,  and  such  from  the  Scotch,  by  which  last-named 
tongue  is  here  meant  the  Erse  of  the  Highlands.  Assertions  like  these 
mark  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  the  origin  of  the  language  to  which  some 
hitherto  may  possibly  have  attained,  but  have  certainly  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exhibit  publicly. 

The  author  of  this  work  tells  us  that  when  thirty  years  old  he  knew  not 
a  word  of  English,  and  that  the  leisure  hours  of  the  past  thirty  years  have 
been  devoted  to  the  collection  of  the  facts  and  the  deduction  of  the  infer- 
ences that  are  here  to  be  found.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  to  make  upon 
the  results  of  so  many  days  of  enthusiastic  but  misapplied  labor,  that 
thirty  years  ago  he  was  in  a  better  position  to  treat  his  subject  than  he  is 
now.  Then  he  assures  us  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  language  ;  now  his 
book  assures  us,  even  more  positively,  that  if  he  ever  expects  to  know  any 
thing  about  it,  he  must  first  forget  the  greater  part  of  what  he  has  learned. 
To  waste  the  leisure  hours  of  thirty  years  in  idleness  is  a  sufficiently  mourn- 
ful past  to  look  back  upon  ;  but  there  can  be  no  mockery  of  the  pursuit  of 
learning  more  bitter  than  to  feel  that  one  has  wasted  them  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  misinformation,  the  cultivation  of  misapprehension,  and  the  faith- 
ful study  of  errors  so  long  passed  away  that  most  men  are  even  ignorant 
that  they  ever  existed  at  all.  It  is  certainly  painful  that  so  much  unques- 
tionably earnest  and  genuine  labor  should  have  an  outcome  so  worthless 
and  pitiful  ;  but  the  truth  must  be  told  of  this  work,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it  to  repay  the  scholar  for  even  looking  into  it,  while  there  is  every  thing 
in  it  still  further  to  confuse  and  confound  the  ignorant. 

A  Popular  History  of  the  United  States.^ — The  public  is  in- 
terested in  the  announcement  and  appearance  of  a  neu-  history  of  our 
country,  and  will  hold  both  authors  and  publishers  to  a  strict  accountabil- 
ity for  the  manner  in  which  so  important  an  undertaking  is  executed. 
Forty-four  years  ago  there  appeared  the  first  volume  of  such  a  work  l)y  an 

'  "  A  Popular  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  first  discovery  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  the  Northmen  to  the  end  of  the  First  Century  of  the  l^nion  of  the 
States.  Preceded  by  a  sketch  of  the  prehistoric  period,  and  the  age  of  the  Mound- 
Builders."  Ry  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  Sydney  Howard  Gay.  Vol.  i.,  pp.  C3S  ; 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  652.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribncr's  Sons. 
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American  scholar,  whose  education,  begun  at  Phillips  Academy  and  Har- 
vard College,  had  been  filled  out  by  foreign  travel  and  by  study  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Gottingen  and  Berlin.  To  his  natural  and  acquired  advan- 
tages for  the  work,  Mr.  Bancroft  added  those  facilities  which  come  from 
the  accumulation  of  an  extensive  collection  of  books  and  manuscripts,  and 
from  personal  research  in  home  and  foreign  libraries.  His  mind  was 
originally  philosophic  and  historic  in  its  inclination,  and  its  natural  ten- 
dencies were  vastly  strengthened  by  long  consideration  of  the  theme  he 
had  chosen  for  the  labor  of  his  life.  When  this  mind  approached  its 
work,  it  was  with  an  almost  overwhelming  sense  of  the  vast  importance  of 
the  subject.  In  his  first  volume,  ^h.  Bancroft  said  that  he  was  ready  to 
charge  himself  with  presumption  for  venturing  on  so  bold  an  enterprise, 
and  found  no  excuse  but  in  the  sincerity  with  which  he  had  sought  to  col- 
lect truth  from  trustworthy  documents  and  testimony. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  compare  Bancroft's  successive  volumes  with 
those  before  us,  though  the  publishers  of  Bryant's  history  seem  to  desire 
such  a  contrast  to  be  made,  for  they  call  attention  to  the  relative  size  of  the 
two  works.  An  examination  will  show  that  I\Ir.  Bancroft  occupies  some 
three  Inmdred  pages  less  than  Bryant  in  telling  the  story  to  the  point  at  which 
the  two  volumes  before  us  close,  and  that  Bryant's  history  will  be  much 
more  extensive  than  Bancroft's  if  it  is  continued  in  the  same  proportion. 

If  reports  be  true,  the  great  poet  whose  name  is  given  to  the  new  his- 
tory has  on  more  than  one  occasion  allowed  his  fame  to  be  made  use  of  by 
publishers  to^  sell  their  wares.  There  is  certainly  an  incongruity  in  the 
association  of  the  name  with  an  historical  work,  for  ]\Ir.  Bryant  was  not  an 
historian.  His  studies  were  in  other  channels,  and  his  mental  habits  not 
those  of  the  collator  of  ancient  documents.  No  one  can  deny  him  his 
proud  ])osition  in  the  front  rank  of  our  national  poets  and  editors,  and  the 
very  fact  that  he  was  so  eminent  among  them  tends  to  disqualify  him  for  the 
extensive  work  of  the  historical  student.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  evident 
from  the  volumes  under  discussion  and  from  the  statements  made  by  the 
publishers  that  Mr.  Bryant's  work  was  simply  supervisory — that  other 
pens  wrote  the  chapters.  All  the  more  should  the  history  not  be  called 
after  him,  for  a  man's  literary  v/ork  should  bear  his  literary  style,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  impress  that  upon  the  writings  of  others,  no  matter 
how  watchfully  they  be  "  read  in  proof  before  printing,"  no  matter  how 
careful  his  criticism,  ripe  his  judgment,  or  candid  his  discrimination. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  probable  that  }klr.  Bryant's  history  is  Mr. 
Bryant's  work,  nor  that  it  is  the  work  of  any  one  who  had  prepared  him- 
self by  long  and  scrupulous  historical  study,  by  the  collection  or  investiga- 
tion of  documents  and  records,  or  in  any  other  thorough  way,  for  so  vast 
an  undertaking  as  that  outlined  in  the  preface  which  ]\Ir.  Bryant  wrote  for 
the  first  volume.      The  names  of  the  subordinate  writers  are  not  all  given, 
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though  mention  is  made  of  the  Rev.  John  Weiss,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Edward 
L.  BiirHngame,  and  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale.  Mr.  Hale  wrote  four 
chapters  on  French  and  Spanish  colonization  in  the  South  and  West. 
Though  not  recognized  as  an  historian,  Mr.  Hale  has  made  these  subjects 
a  special  study,  yir.  Burlingame  prepared  the  indexes,  but  we  have  found 
them  inadequate  for  a  student's  use.  These  being  the  facts,  the  work 
falls  from  the  rank  of  first-class  histories,  such  as  bear  the  names  of  Hume, 
Macaulay,  Froude,  Prescott,  and  Motley  ;  and,  because  it  is  the  work  of 
many  writers,  it  has  not  the  unity  of  style  and  execution  which  is  found 
in  the  popular  works  of  Charles  Knight  and  J.  R.  Green. 

Without  going  into  an  exhaustive  examination  we  may  express  our  sur- 
prise that  when  Mr.  Bryant  read  the  proof  of  the  second  volume  he  did 
not  show  the  exercise  of  his  "  ripe  judgment  and  candid  discrimination" 
by  drawing  his  pen  through  the  words  and  sentences  that  express  the 
spite  of  some  of  the  compilers  against  Puritanism.  We  can  account 
for  his  omission  to  do  this  only  by  the  number  of  the  erasures  he 
Avould  have  been  obliged  to  make.  The  writer  who  treats  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  not  satisfied  with  confounding  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puri- 
tans, seems  to  be  on  the  constant  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  vent 
his  spleen  upon  the  "  bigotry"  of  tlie  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  if  the 
opportunity  does  not  present  itself,  he  goes  in  search  of  it  in  a  way  that  ill 
becomes  the  historian  who  professes  to  work  with  thoroughness  and  con- 
scientiousness. Even  in  this  respect  the  volumes  are  not  entirely  consis- 
tent^ for  we  are  told  (vol.  i.,  p.  404'  that  the  Puritans  of  Plymouth  "  did 
not  deny  to  others  the  freedom  of  conscience  which  they  claimed  for 
themselves  ;"  though  in  a  subsequent  chapter  it  is  asserted  that  "  they 
were  quite  as  intolerant  of  opinions  that  were  not  their  own  as  the  most 
inexorable  persecutor  that  ever  '  peppered  '  a  Puritan"  (p.  527)  ;  and  the 
latter  statement  is  supported  by  an  account  of  their  "  anxiety  to  find  cause 
of  complaint"  against  Roger  Williams  (p.  542). 

Two  quotations  are  all  that  space  will  permit  us  to  give,  showing  the 
animus  of  the  writers  who  treat  the  Boston  Puritans.  In  the  account  of  the 
trial  of  Samuel  Gorton  it  is  said  that  he  was  required  to  elucidate  a  body 
of  divinity  in  writing  in  fifteen  minutes  ;  that  no  flaw  could  be  found  in  his 
answers,  which  "  were  on  that  account  the  more  objectionable,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  not  what  was  expected^'  (vol.  ii.,  p.  89).  In  the  story  of  Mary 
Dyer,  the  condemned  Quakeress,  which  is  related  with  evident  relish,  an 
attempt  is  made  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  inference  that  the  Bibles  of 
the  Puritans  were  closed  books,  with  the  contents  of  which  they  were  un- 
acquainted. "  How  strange  it  is,"  exclaims  the  writer,  "  that  the  tone  of 
these  men  [Robinson  and  Stevenson]  did  not  remind  [the]  magistrates  of 
the  early  apostolic  days  !  No — tliose  [the  '  early  apostolic  days'  ?J  lay  dead 
and  buried  in  their  Bibles"  (vol.  ii.,  p.  193). 
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In  Mr.  Bryant's  preface  he  said  that  it  was  "  within  the  plan  of  the 
work  to  rely  in  part  for  its  attraction  on  the  designs  with  which  it  is  illus- 
trated," and  Mr.  Gay  says,  in  his  preface  to  the  second  volume,  that  the 
"  flavor  of  romance  and  adventure"  is  intended  to  be  preserved.  These 
two  promises  have  been  carried  out.  The  volumes  comprise  over  six 
hundred  illustrations  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  from  the  very  fine  line 
engraving  of  Mr.  Bryant,  to  woodcuts  of  poor  design  and  worse  execution. 
Some  of  these  are  works  of  the  imagination,  as,  for  example,  "  A  Prehis- 
toric Mammoth  Hunt  ;"  "  March  Against  the  Indians  in  Connecticut" 
(i.  461)  ;  "  Excitement  in  Jamestown"  (i.  503)  ;  "  The  Death  of  Philip" 
(ii.  418)  ;  "  Whipping  of  Obadiah  Holmes"  (ii.  no)  ;  "  Fox  in  Prison" 
(ii.  176).  Most  of  the  illustrations  are,  however,  finely  drawn,  exceedingly 
well  engraved,  and  printed  in  the  best  style,  and  the  volumes  themselves 
are  worthy  specimens  of  the  printer's  art. 

In  his  preface  to  the  second  volume  just  alluded  to,  Mr.  Gay  says  : 
"  The  title  of  the  work  implies  that  it  has  passed  already  a  far  more 
rigid  censorship,  both  for  its  matter  and  its  manner,  than  any  other  reader 
is  ever  likely  to  exercise  ;"  but  we  protest  against  calling  a  writer  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  that  he  read  in  proof  for  the  first  time.  Our  copy  is  ac- 
companied by  a  slip,  by  which  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  Bryant's  death 
"will  make  no  difference  in  the  progress  of  the  work" — a  statement 
which  we  are  fully  prepared  to  believe. 

Recent^  Novels. — "Modern  Fishers  of  Men"  ^  is  a  very  harmless  tale 
of  a  young  man  who  attains,  in  his  own  words,  to  "  a  position  in  Church  and 
State."  He  is,  however, neither  an  archbishop  nor  a  grand  inquisitor;  but  his 
ecclesiastical  rank  is  that  of  teacher  in  a  Sunday-school,  and  his  civil  that  of 
coalition  candidate  for  the  State  Legislature.  Of  course  he  marries  the  young 
lady  whose  influence  on  his  character  has  qualified  him  for  these  exalted  posts, 
and  so  the  story  ends  romantically,  after  a  due  amount  of  church  festivals, 
which  supply  the  comic  element,  varied  by  the  tragic  death  of  one  of  the 
hero's  scholars.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  country  town,  presumably  in  New 
England ;  and  if  its  events  were  more  striking,  or  its  characters  more  interest- 
ing, doubtless  it  would  be  less  like  the  real  thing  than  it  is. 

"The  Diary  of  a  Woman"  ^  is  quite  a  dififerent  book;  it  is  the  work  of 
a  practise.d  writer,  and  like  most  French  novels,  readable  even  in  an  English 
version.  Such  versions  are  usually  made  of  the  novels  which  are  supposed 
to  be  most  moral ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  heroine  of  this  quite  an  ex- 
emplary person,  who  describes  herself  as  troubled  with   an  excess  of  consci- 

^  "  Modern  Fishers  of  Men,  among  the  Various  Sexes,  Sects,  and  Sets  of  Chart- 
ville  Church  and  Community."     New  York  :   D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1879. 

■^  "  The  Diar)^  of  a  Woman."  From  the  French  of  Octave  Feuillet.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  Si  Co.     1879. 
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entiousness,  and  commits  no  "■  overt  act,"  as  lawyers  sa}',  of  wickedness,  except 
to  tell  a  monstrous  lie,  which  is  the  climax  of  the  story.  She  does  indeed 
love  one  man  and  marry  anotlier,  and  then  go  on  loving  the  first,  who  has 
by  her  advice  married  her  dearest  friend ;  and  when  the  latter  couple  fail  to 
agree  she  undertakes  the  delicate  task  of  reconciling  them,  with  signal  want 
of  success,  not  unnatural  under  the  circumstances.  But  still  she  is  an  excel- 
lent person,  judged  by  that  not  exacting  standard  by  which  French  writers 
have  taught  us  to  measure  their  country-women,  and  her  adventures  are  well 
told,  and  interesting  reading  enough  for  those  who  do  not  mind  a  story 
which  ends  in  misery,  the  common  fate  of  goodness  in  Parisian  fiction.  Such 
a  novel  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  translating  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  can 
not  read  the  original ;  especially  since,  thanks  to  modern  culture,  m'>st  Ameri- 
can young  women  can,  and  a  large  proportion,  it  is  said,  do,  read  without  a 
dictionary  the  untranslated  works  of  ^1.  Feuillet  and  the  rest  of  his  com- 
patriots. 

Another  recent  French  novel  is  "The  Little  Good-for-Nothing;"  ^  not 
free  from  the  faults  of  its  kind,  but  a  better  work  of  literary  art  than  the  last, 
though  marred  by  a  somewhat  awkward  translation.  A  hero  who  is  physi- 
cally and  morally  a  poor  creature  needs  to  have  his  history  told  with  skill  to 
awaken  the  reader's  sympathies,  but  this  skill  M.  Daudet  assuredly  has ;  and 
never  in  all  the  wretched  career  of  the  Little  Good-for-Xothing  is  there  want- 
ing an  element  of  pathos  which  saves  him  from  deserved  contempt ;  the 
whole  character  is  painfully  natural  and  affecting.  More  painful  yet,  because 
more  noble  and  more  suffering,  is  the  brother  who  hel[)S  and  watches  over 
him  :  the  stupid  boy  of  the  family,  who  is  their  only  comfort  in  distress.  The 
women  of  the  story,  good  and  bad,  are  far  less  lifelike,  a  defect  which  may 
be  observed  in  other  works  of  the  same  writer.  This  story  ends  cheerfully, 
but  the  whole  effect  is  nevertheless  gloomy  and  depressing. 

"  My  Guardian"  ^  must  have  been  an  easy  book  to  write,  and  is  not  ex- 
cessively hard  to  read ;  to  say  much  more  than  this  about  it  would  puzzle  the 
most  experienced  critic.  Any  one  wishing  to  form  for  himself  an  accurate 
judgment  of  its  merits  can  do  so  by  reading  it,  or  more  shortly  by  reading 
any  one  of  the  love-stories  in  any  number  of  Harper^s  Monthly,  the  perusal 
of  which  will  leave  him  in  just  the  same  state  of  mind  which  is  attained  by 
the  somewhat  more  tedious  process  of  going  through  this  book.  To  those 
persons,  and  they  are  neither  few  nor  stupid,  wlio  are  content  to  take  an  in- 
nocent pleasure  in  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  story  this  one  may  serve  as 
well  as  another  to  occupy  an  hour.  The  illustrations  are  at  least  as  good  as 
the  text. 

'  "The  Little  Good  for-Nothing"  ("  Le  Petit  Chose").  From  the  French  of  Al- 
phonse  Daudet.  Translated  by  Mary  Neal  Sherwood.  Boston  :  Estes  «S:  Lauriat. 
1S7S. 

'"My  Guardian."  Bv  Ada  Cam^ri'lie.  Illustrated  bv  Frank  Dicksce.  >."e\v 
York  :    D.  Aj)pleion  ifc  Co.      1079. 
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Paul  Heyse's  Tales  ^  are  more  or  less  known  to  every  body  who  has 
studied  a  litde  German,  being  in  common  use  as  a  reading-book  for  beginners 
in  that  language ;  and  do  not  now,  we  think,  appear  for  the  first  time  in  an 
English  dress.  One  of  them,  at  least,  is  a  very  pretty  little  story,  and  the 
style  of  all  is  more  easy  and  lively  than  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  German  light 
literature,  though  a  tendency  to  make  the  characters  preach  and  philosophize 
does  appear  at  times,  and  marks  the  nationality  of  the  book. 

Six  Months  in  Ascension.^ — This  charming  narrative  belongs  to  a 
class  of  books  which  is,  as  yet,  much  too  small.  The  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  All  scientific  work  has  two  utterly  distinct  sides  ;  one  purely  intel- 
lectual, the  other  intensely  personal.  The  results  of  the  first  are  recorded 
in  the  Transactions  of  learned  societies,  thence  are  copied  into  text- 
books, and  finally  become  a  part  of  our  general  knowledge.  Of  the 
second  but  little  is  generally  known.  There  are  few  men  of  science  who, 
like  Darwin,  can  write  *' The  Voyage  of  a  Naturalist,"  in  the  intervals 
between  severe  and  anxious  scientific  labor.  When  we  do  have  such  a 
chronicle  from  the  investigator's  own  hands,  like  Darwin's  celebrated  Voy- 
age, or  like  Draper's  Memoirs,  it  is  a  testimony  to  the  versatility  of  the 
writer  ;  but  it  is  at  once  recognized  as  unusual.  We  have  commonly 
gained  cur  acquaintance  with  the  personal  life  of  men  of  science  through 
the  records  kept  by  the  hands  of  those  who,  while  "  living  in  the  radiance 
of  genius,"  took  loving  note  of  its  flow. 

Carolina  Herschel's  notes  and  journal,  kept  while  she  and  her  brother 
were  "  minding  the  heavens,"  is  the  most  pathetic  and  patient  record  of 
this  class,  but  it  stands  almost  alone  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  but  natural  that  it 
should  do  so.  When  men*  of  science  themselves  begin  to  write  of  the 
romance  of  their  \^  ork,  there  is  ground  to  fear  that  the  work  itself  is  less 
engrossing  than  it  should  be. 

No  one  of  the  problems  of  astronomy  has  called  for  more  devotion 
than  the  greatest  of  them  all — the  problem  of  finding  the  earth's  distance 
from  the  sun.  The  book  before  us  is  a  record  of  the  personal  side  of  the 
latest  expedition  for  this  purpose,  and  of  the  one  which  promises  to  be 
most  successful.  By  most  successful  we  mean  that  one  in  which  the  sun's 
distance  will  be  known  with  the  least  uncertainty — an  uncertainty  in  this 
case  of  not  more  than  1,000,000  miles,  or  y^th  part.  The  sun's  parallax, 
so  called,  or  the  angle  to  be  measured,  is  only  8".  85,  or  it  is  the  angle 
under  which  a  circle  2.7  inches  in  diameter  would  be  seen  a  mile  off. 
An  error  of  1,000,000  miles  in  this  is  the  thickness  of  a  ten-cent  coin,  sce]i 
edgewise^  at  the  distance  of  a  mile. 

'"Tales  from   the  German  of   Paul   Heyse."     New  York  :   D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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'^  "  Six  Months  in  Ascension  :  An  Unscientific  Account  of  a  Scientific  Expedition." 

By  Mrs.  Gill.     With  a  Map.     London  :  Murray,  1878.     pp.  2S5. 
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To  determine  this  angle,  the  most  delicate  measuring  instruments  and 
the  greatest  skill  and  care  of  the  observers  are  required  ;  and  the  method 
adopted  in  this  expedition  involved  unceasing  toil  from  the  astronomer  for 
nearly  six  months.  He  must  miss  no  favorable  opportunity,  for  the  value 
of  each  night's  observation  depends  on  his  getting  a  series  of  measure- 
ments of  the  position  of  the  planet  Mars^  both  east  and  west  of  the  merid- 
ian, on  this  same  night.  No  clear  sky  must  be  lost.  Mrs.  Gill  at  Ascen- 
sion Island  was  her  husband's  assistant  and  helper,  and  kept  watch  while 
he  slept,  to  call  him  for  the  first  break  in  the  clouds.  She  says,  **  These 
watchful  nights  made  weary  days,  and  it  was  hard  work  to  keep  energy 
and  hope  alive.  My  husband  had  the  first  watch  each  night  ;  then  I  took 
his  place  in  the  morning,  to  call  him  on  the  least  appearance  of  blue  sky  ; 
and  in  this  way  I  do  not  think  that  a  single  opportunity  of  observation 
was  lost.  It  was  really  no  hardship  to  be  abroad  during  those  lovely 
nights.  The  stillness  of  the  earth  charmed  the  soul  into  a  priceless  peace, 
while  '  from  the  door  of  a  tent  the  only  splendor  came  from  the  mysterious 
inaccessible  stars.' 

Thanks  to  her  untiring  aid  and  to  the  skill  and  sagacity  of  her  hus- 
band, the  scientific  results  of  the  expedition  are  invaluable.  Of  these  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  speak,  as  in  her  own  first  chapter  and  in  the  lucid  in- 
troduction by  Mr.  Gill  the  methods  of  observation  and  the  results  reached 
are  fully  treated.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  a  narrative  of  their  personal 
experience  on  the  desert  volcanic  island  of  Ascension,  and  well  deser^-es 
our  attention.  All  through  it,  of  course,  runs  the  thread  of  the  purpose 
for  which  they  came.  The  book  is  written  from  a  full  mind,  but  from  an 
intense  one  ;  and  you  never  lose  sight  of  the  main  object  for  which  a  resi- 
dence in  Scotland  was  exchanged  for  real  veritable  hardship  on  a  reef  of 
volcanic  rocks  and  clinker  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  To  save 
turning  to  an  atlas,  we  may  say  that  Ascension  island  (discovered  on 
Ascension  Day,  1501)  is  about  midway  between  Africa  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  8"  south  of  the  equator.  Tliere  is  no  land  nearer  than  St.  Hel- 
ena, 800  miles  away.  In  the  seventeenth  century  and  later  it  was  the 
"  Sailors'  Post-Office,"  serving  only  as  a  deposit  of  letters  for  home. 

In  1815  it  became  the  property  of  Great  Britain,  and  served  as  a 
vidette  to  watch  the  exiled  emperor  at  St.  Helena.  It  is  now  only  useful 
as  a  coal  depot,  and  it  is  strictly  a  naval  station.  The  male  population 
consists  of  about  200  marines,  sailors,  and  boys,  and  some  70  or  80  Kroo- 
men  from  the  West  Coast  who  act  as  boatmen,  servants,  and  surf  men. 

The  government  is  strictly  that  of  a  man-of-war,  and  indeed  in  the 
Naval  Gazette  the  population  of  Ascension  will  be  found  under  the  head- 
ing "  Crew  of  the  flora  Tender."  Ascension  became  the  "  Flora  Ten- 
der" when  H.M.S.  Flora  (now  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope)  was  anchored 
there,  and  it  remains  so  from  habit.     Service  on  tiiis  island  is  not  half-pay, 
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but  counts  to  the  naval  officer  as  actual  service  afloat.  Every  thing  is 
regulated  in  man-of-war  fashion,  and  the  gallon  of  water  daily  per  man  is 
served  out  in  rations.  The  astronomer  and  his  wife  were  no  exceptions 
to  the  rule.  The  gallon  of  water  apiece  had  to  serve  for  every  purpose  of 
cooking  and  drinking  ;  and  Mrs.  Gill  had  to  learn  what  provisions  could 
be  cooked  in  salt  water,  or  else  trench  on  the  precious  supply.  Only  six 
women  were  on  the  island,  and  the  servants  were  blue-jackets  or  Kroo- 
men.  Domestic  life  was  hard  to  maintain  under  these  conditions,  and 
Mrs.  Gill  is  sure  of  the  sympathy  at  least  of  her  feminine  readers  in  her 
struggles  to  make  the  best  of  it  all.  "  Water  carefully  treasured  and 
measured,  potatoes  /^d.  a  pound,  occasional  cabbages  from  St.  Helena, 
knocked  down  at  auction  at  i^.  dd.  apiece,  milk  priceless,  and  turtle  soup 
for  nothing  !" 

The  island  has  hardly  a  green  and  growing  thing  upon  it  ;  a  single 
palm-tree  alone  varied  the  monotony  of  the  clinker  road  between  Mars 
Bay  (the  observing  station)  and  Garrison  (headquarters).  Even  this  road 
was  so  painfully  rough  and  dangerous  as  to  make  the  shipment  of  the  in- 
struments by  sea  through  the  tremendous  surf — the  "  rollers" — more  easy 
and  safe  than  their  transit  by  land.  The  Green  Mountain  of  the  island 
bears  a  few  stunted  aloes  and  prickly  pears  at  its  very  top — that  is  all  ; 
and  below  it  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  cups  of  extinct  craters  and 
clinker — always  the  clinker  plains. 

Water  is  collected  in  many  reservoirs,  each  holding  a  little,  and  is  con- 
veyed in  pipes  to  Garrison,  there  to  be  jealously  guarded  and  "  served  out" 
as  a  luxury.  The  only  staple  is  turtle,  whole  tanks  of  which  are  kept  for 
provisions,  and  issued  to  the  crew  freely.  Beside  the  discomfort,  the  heat, 
and  the  hideous  face  of  nature,  there  is  little  un-English  or  picturesque, 
save  the  Kroomen.  The  chapter  on  these  negroes,  and  their  religion  and 
customs,  will  be  valuable  to  the  ethnologist,  while  it  shows  the  same  quick 
perception  and  ready  tact  of  description  which  characterize  the  rest  of 
the  book. 

Enough  must  have  been  said  to  show  some  of  the  material  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  success  ;  but  we  have  not  space  to  complete  the  whole  picture, 
and  give  the  struggles  against  cloudy  weather,  heat,  and  fever.  All  this  is  set 
down  in  the  book  with  a  charming  lightness  of  touch  which  shows  how  supe- 
rior the  mind  delicately  reared  and  full  of  a  worthy  purpose  was  to  what- 
ever misfortunes  could  befall.  These  are  made  light  of,  but  they  did  exist, 
and  were  conquered  by  the  high  resolution  of  both  the  astronomers.  That 
they  were  conquered  will  be  forever  recorded  by  the  scientific  results  of 
the  expedition,  which  will  make  the  barren  isle  of  the  Flora  Tender  as 
w-ell  known  a  spot  as  the  observatories  of  Galileo  or  Herschel. 
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The  Public  Life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.^ — Mr.  Hitchman  has 
chosen  a  popular  subject,  for,  whatever  may  be  the  complexion  of  our 
political  views,  the  career  of  a  man  who  unexpectedly  attains  the  position 
of  the  highest  subject  in  the  realm  must  present  extraordinary  features  of 
interest.  In  many  respects  the  author  has  been  successful  in  his  work, 
but  he  would  have  done  better  still  if  he  had  not  been  so  wholesale  a 
panegyrist,  and  deified  his  yet  living  hero.  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  a  man  of 
conspicuous  original  talent,  but  whether  we  regard  him  from  the  point  of 
view  of  letters  or  of  statesmanship  there  are  greater  Englishmen  amongst 
his  contemporaries.  He  does  not  precisely  "  bestride  the  world  like  a 
Colossus,"  compelling  all  other  men  to  "  peep  about  to  find  dishonorable 
graves  ;"  except  in  the  opinion  of  such  individuals  as  the  sporting  baronet. 
Sir  J.  D.  Astley,  M.P.,  who  speaks  of  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  time 
as  "  that  fellow  Gladstone."  It  is  from  the  adulatory  point  of  view  that 
Mr.  Hitchman  has  committed  a  mistake,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield — with  his 
cynicism  and  knowledge  of  the  world — will  be  among  the  first  to  dis- 
cover it.  The  author  is  manifestly  unjust  when  he  says  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  emulated  Mr.  Bradlaugh  "in  resentment  of  Lord  Beaconsfield' s 
genius,  and  in  begrudging  his  elevation."  Mr.  Gladstone  may  pas- 
sionately oppose  his  rival's  policy,  but  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  indulge 
so  low  a  sentiment  as  jealousy  of  his  good  fortune  ;  and  endowed 
as  he  is  himself,  he  has  certainly  no  cause  for  jealousy  of  that  rival's 
genius.  It  will  not  help  Mr.  Hitchman's  cause  at  all  to  say  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  that  his  end  is  now  "  approaching  in  the  midst  of  neglect,  ob- 
scurity, and  almost  contempt."  There  are  many  more  persons  at  this 
moment  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  cherish  a  deep  admiration  for  and 
profound  belief  in  Mr.  Gladstone  personally,  than  there  are  persons  holding 
a  similar  attitude  towards  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
honors  which  have  been  recently  heaped  upon  his  lordship,  the  author 
himself,  strangely  enough,  admits  that  bis  worst  foes  have  been  those  of  his 
own  household.  He  also  says  that  "  for  forty  years  he  was  the  best 
abused  public  man  in  England.  Every  scribbler  who  could  obtain  pub- 
licity for  his  lucubrations  lifted  up  his  heel  against  him."  The  times 
have  now  changed  ;  Mr.  Gladstone  occupies  that  position,  and  Mr.  Hitcli- 
man  is  not  ashamed  to  join  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  meting  out  to 
Mr.  Gladstone  the  measure  which  he  says  was  once  meted  out  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield.      I'ut   a  statesman  is  as  sure  to  encounter  abuse  as   he  is  to 

'"The   Public   Life  of  the  Right    Hon.  the    ILarl  of   Beaconsfield,  K.G.,   etc.,  etc." 
By  Francis  Hitchman.     Chapman  iS:  Hall. 
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receive  the  homage  of  his  friends,  and  we  are  not  sure  whether  the  abuse 
of  an  enemy  is  not  better  than  the  fulsome  panegyrics  of  an  adherent. 
At  any  rate,  in  thus  writing  Mr.  Hitchman  might  have  remembered  that  in 
his  own  day  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  indulged  in  his  full  share  of  abuse  of 
political  opponents.  It  is  not  well  to  challenge  these  comparisons.  And 
now,  having  said  this  by  way  of  vindicating  our  total  dissent  from  the 
author's  opinions,  we  cheerfully  admit  that  from  his  point  of  view  he  has 
constructed  a  very  entertaining  narrative.  Whether  we  agree  or  disagree 
with  Mr.  Hitchman,  he  has  at  any  rate  taken  great  pains  to  give  us  a 
clear  and  succinct  account  of  a  very  remarkable  man.  Those  who  read 
this  memoir — and  they  .will  doubtless  be  many — must  for  themseh'es  sift 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 

Mr.  Geary  on  Asiatic  Turkey.^ — Though  we  have  recently  heard 
a  good  deal  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  comparatively  little  of  a  definite  and 
precise  nature  concerning  this  immense  tract  of  territory  is  known  by 
English  readers.  Mr.  Geary's  volumes  will  supply  this  want  admirably. 
He  is  an  eminently  fair  writer,  and  though  his  sympathies  lean  somewhat 
toward  the  Turks,  he  writes  onlv  of  that  svhich  he  has  seen  and  heard. 
He  has  not  picked  up  opinions  at  second-hand  merely  from  official  sources, 
but  has  had  the  advantage  of  conversing  with  pashas  and  great  officers 
of  state,  bankers,  merchants,  and  shopkeepers,  peasants  and  private  sol- 
diers, together  with  the  consular  agents  and  representatives  of  European 
Powers.  The  author's  pages  clearly  demonstrate  that  he  has  endeavored 
to  arrive  at  a  clear  and  unprejudiced  view  of  the  tendency  of  matters  in 
Asiatic  Turkey.  After  a  few  introductory  chapters  we  come  to  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  dealing  with  trade  and  politics  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Mr.  Geary  points  out  that  while  order  has  been  established  in  the 
Gulf,  and  commerce  flourishes — the  influence  of  England  being  paramount 
through  its  whole  extent — Persia  is  gradually  succumbing  to  the  influence 
of  another  Power.  This,  of  course,  is  Russia,  and  the  author  maintains 
that  "  behind  the  Turkish  Question  a  Persian  Question  looms  in  the 
near  future."  English  relations  with  Persia  are  certainly  at  the  present 
time  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  it  would  be  a  serious  thing 
commercially — as  well  as  in  other  aspects — if  the  country  were  to  pass 
wholly  under  the  domination  of  Russia.  In  his  second  volume,  Mr. 
Geary  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  interview  between  the  Sultan's 
Envoy  and  the  Ameer,  and  although  recent  events  have  thrown  this  inci- 
dent into  the  background,  the  narrative  will  be  found  both  entertaining 
and  important.     Mr.   Geary  predicts  a  most  prosperous  future  for  the 

^  "  Through  Asiatic  Turkey.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Bombay  to  the  Bospho- 
rus."  By  Grattan  Geary,  Editor  of  The  Times  of  India.  With  a  Map  and  Illustra- 
tions.    In  two  vols.     Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 
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magnificent  province  of  which  Bagdad  is  the  centre,  if  once  a  good  system 
of  government  can  be  obtained.  He  also  enlarges  upon  the  advantages 
which  would  follow  upon  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Mr.  Geary  regards  the  preservation  of  the 
fabric  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  essential,  if  any  permanent  good  is  to  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  reform. 

Mr.  Bagehot's  Literary  Studies.^ — Mr.  Bagehot  was  one  of  those 
few  very  remarkable  men  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  never  meet  with 
their  full  share  of  appreciation.  Men  not  half  so  richly  endowed  make 
more  stir  in  the  world,  and  their  names  are  on  every  lip.  As  Mr.  Hut- 
ton  says,  in  the  admirable  memoir  of  his  friend  prefixed  to  these  essays, 
every  body  knew  and  acknowledged  Mr.  Bagehot's  financial  skill  and  depth 
of  judgment — which  v/ere  really  the  smallest  part  of  him  ;  but  few  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  "  the  high-spirited,  buoyant,  subtle,  specula- 
tive nature,  in  which  the  imaginative  qualities  were  even  more  remarkable 
than  the  judgment,  and  were  indeed  at  the  root  of  all  that  was  strongest 
in  the  judgment."  Few  also  knew  "  of  the  gay  and  dashing  humor  which 
was  the  life  of  every  conversation  in  which  he  joined,  and  of  the  visionary 
nature  to  which  the  commonest  things  often  seemed  the  most  marvellous, 
and  the  marvellous  things  the  most  intrinsically  probable."  The  truth  of 
these  observations  is  amply  attested  by  Mr.  Bagehot's  essays  on  Hartley 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  Macaulay,  Shakespeare,  and  other  papers  which  might 
readily  be  cited.  It  is  a  great  service  to  literature  to  have  the  tone, 
spirit,  and  culture  of  such  a  man  set  in  a  clear  light.  This  is  now 
achieved  by  the  publication  of  his  literary  remains,  accompanied  by  a 
judicious  biography  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Hutton.  There  is  one  essay 
here  eminently  worth  studying — that  upon  "  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and 
Browning  ;  or  pure,  ornate,  and  grotesque  art  in  English  poetry."  This 
paper  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  the  depth  of  Mr.  Bagehot's  critical  in- 
sight and  his  marvellous  sympathy  with  all  poetic  forms. 

Memoir  of  Matthew  Davenport  Hili,."" — The  motto  for  this  vol- 
ume, chosen  from  Wordsworth,  is  very  apt  ;  Mr.  Hill  was  eminently  "a 
man  of  hope  and  forward-looking  mind."  There  were  few  social  move- 
ments of  his  time  in  which  he  did  not  take  an  active  and  very  noble  part  ; 
and  those  who  devised,  labored,  and  thought  with  him  will  welcome  this 
memoir  of  a  man  who  was  in  every  way  worthy  of  remembrance.  His 
daughters  appear  to  have  executed  their  task  with  both  skill  and  delicacy. 

^  "  Literary  Studies."  By  the  late  Walter  Bagehot,  M.A.  With  a  Prefatory 
Memoir.     Edited  by  R.  H.  Hutton.      In  two  vols.     Longmans,  Green  »S:  Co. 

'^  "  A  Memoir  of  Matthew  Davenport  Ilill,  Recorder  of  Birmingham.  With  Selec- 
tions from  his  Correspondence."  By  his  daughters,  Rosamond  and  Florence  Daven- 
port Mill.     Macmillan  (S:  Co. 
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As  the  Recorder's  relative,  Mr.  J.  Addington  Symonds,  wrote  after  his 
death,  "  A  career  of  such  uninterrupted  beneficence,  of  activity  for  others, 
of  tender  love,  of  noble  and  generous  aims,  is  a  life-long  memory  to  cher- 
ish." The  well-known  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  also  wrote  :  "  What  a 
life  it  is  which  has  gone  out  from  among  us  I  I  shall  always  thank 'God 
that  I  knew  him — knew  that  so  noble  and  massive  an  intellect  could  be 
united  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  such  world-wide  sympathies."  Mr. 
Hill  never  reached  that  high  judicial  position  to  which  he  might  reasona- 
bly have  aspired,  and  for  which  he  was  better  fitted  than  many  who  have 
risen  to  the  judicial  bench.  He  had  his  reward  in  another  sphere,  how- 
ever. As  his  biographers  observe,  "  for  Mr.  Hill,  as  year  by  year  he 
engaged  in  successive  enterprises  of  high  social  importance,  and  realized 
the  power  with  which  he  had  become  invested  to  aid  in  bringing  them  to 
the  desired  issue,  the  balance  of  life  was  redressed  ;  and  it  may  be  hoped 
he  felt  that  he  had  been  permitted  to  reach  the  goal  of  his  early  aspira- 
tions, in  their  noblest  form."  This  is  the  record  of  a  life  devoted  to  the 
public  good,  and  is  intensely  interesting.  The  name  of  Matthew  Davenport 
Hill  is  worthy  of  being  associated  with  those  of  Brougham,  Rornilly,  Birk- 
beck,  Baines,  and  others,  who  have  worked  gloriously  and  arduously  in 
various  grooves  for  the  progress  and  advancement  of  the  human  race. 

Machiavelli  and  his  Times. ^ — Xo  other  period  in  European  history 
possesses  equal  interest  with  that  of  the  Renaissance,  which  represented^ 
the  high-water  mark  of  art  and  culture.  With  this  period  Machiavelli  was 
intimately  associated,  and  was  indeed  one  of  its  moving  forces.  Conse- 
quently, notwithstanding  the  mass  of  literature  which  already  exists  upon 
the  Renaissance  in  general,  and  ^Machiavelli  in  especial,  no  apology  was 
needed  on  Professor  Villari's  part  for  putting  forward  this  work.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  men  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  great  movement  in  Italy — 
that  movement  which  followed  upon  the  decay  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
was  the  prelude  to  the  growth  of  modern  institutions.  Machiavelli  has 
for  centuries  been  a  bone  of  contention  with  the  critics  ;  some  have  seen 
in  him  but  a  diabolical  spirit  working  against  the  progress  of  the  human 
race  ;  others  have  perceived  in  him  one  of  the  profoundest  of  philoso- 
phers, one  of  the  shrewdest  of  observers,  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  writers. 
Without  adopting  the  exaggerated  estimates  of  either  class,  Professor 
Villari  now  relates  the  story  of  his  life,  showing  its  bearing  upon  the 
limes,  without  being  either  the  apologist  or  the  accuser  of  the  Florentine 
Secretary.  His  portrait  is  drawn  with  a  dispassionate  pen,  and — as 
should  be  the  case  in  all  works  aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  history — vices 
are  not  palliated,  nor  are  virtues  concealed. 

^  "  Xiccolo  Machiavelli  and  his  Times."      By  Professor   Pasquale  Villari,  author  of 
'  Life  of  Savonarola,"  etc.      Translated  by  Linda  Villari.     C.  Kegan  Paul  &;  Co. 
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Dr.  S.miles's  New  Work.^ — Dr.  Smiles  has  again  got  a  capital  sub- 
ject for  the  exercise  of  his  biographical  powers.  Few  men  have  exceeded 
in  sturdy  independence  and  simplicity  of  character  Robert  Dick,  the  baker, 
of  Thurso,  geologist  and  botanist.  To  him  a  duke  meant  just  a  man  and 
nothing  more  ;  and  there  were  many  men  of  obscure  origin,  but  with  the 
love  of  nature  and  humanity  in  their  souls,  vrhom  he  placed  before  dukes. 
Dick  was  born  at  Tullibody  in  the  year  1811,  his  father  being  an  offi- 
cer of  excise.  Early  in  life,  owing  to  the  miserable  nature  of  his  home 
relations — his  stepmother  being  exceedingly  harsh  and  unjust  towards 
him — he  quitted  the  paternal  roof,  and  became  a  baker's  apprentice.  His 
career  was  in  the  outset  a  very  hard  one.  After  finding  employment  in 
various  towns,  he  at  length  set  up  in  business  for  himself  at  Thurso,  and 
here  he  remained  till  the  close  of  his  life.  He  alternated  his  occupation  of 
a  baker  with  deep  researches  into  botany,  conchology,  entomology,  and 
geology.  It  is  stated  that  he  would  frequently  walk  fifty  miles  in  order  to 
obtain  a  new  fern  or  grass,  but  he  did  not  allow  these  extraordinary  exer- 
tions to  interfere  with  his  next  day's  labor.  He  made  so  many  discover- 
ies, and  overturned  so  many  theories  of  scientific  men,  that  in  time  he 
began  to  be  talked  about.  His  fame,  however,  was  not  universal  in  the 
country  until  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  drew  attention  to  the  valuable  na- 
ture of  his  researches,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  held  at 
Leeds  in  1858.  From  that  time  until  his  death  in  1866,  Dick's  name 
was  constantly  in  the  mouths  of  many  eminent  scientific  men  as  an 
investigator  of  unexampled  patience  and  work.  This  record  of  his  life  is 
wonderfully  interesting,  and  the  value  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  a  series 
of  beautifully  executed  illustrations. 
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While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  more  rigorous  process  of  selection 
did  not  accompany  the  evolution  of  this  voluminous  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  telegraph,  there  is  yet  enough  matter  scattered  through 
?^Ir.  Reid's  eight  hundred  pages  to  justify  their  exploration. 

The  first  ten  and  last  nine  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  "  Morse  Memo- 
rial," an  extended  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Professor  Morse,  with 
the  story  of  his  efforts  and  results  in  the  field  of  applied  electrical  science. 
Somewhat  awkwardly  sandwiched  between  these  lie  the  thirty-nine  chap- 
ters concerning  the  many  American  telegrai)h   enterprises   which  have  ex- 

^  "  Robert  Dick,  Haker,  of  Thurso,  Geologist  ami  Botanist."  By  Samuel  Smiles, 
LL.D.,  author  of  "  Lives  of  the  Engineers,"  etc.     John  Murray. 

■^  "The  Telegraph  in  America,  and  In  Memoriam  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  and  William 
Orton."     By  James  D.   Rcid.    New  York  :   Derby  Bros,      1S79. 
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isted  from  the  time  of  the  early  semaphoric  systems  in  use  before  the 
Morse  inventions  down  to  the  present  day  of  the  telephone,  and  quadruplex 
and  printing  telegraphs. 

Mr.  Reid  gives  us  also  short  sketches  of  Edison  and  other  electricians 
and  inventors,  and  a  memorial  of  the  late  William  Orton,  whose  genius 
for  organization  so  largely  contributed  to  bringing  the  present  combined 
and  ])owerful  telegraph  system  of  this  country  out  of  the  former  chaos  of 
disconnected  and  warring  elements. 

The  book  contains  much  useful  information  ;  but  in  the  story  of  the 
early  telegraphers  and  their  hot  contests  for  supremacy  before  the  peace 
born  of  their  present  union,  it  is  unduly  loaded  down  with  familiar, 
almost  garrulous,  tradition,  which  may  find  scope  and  perhaps  some 
excuse  in  coming  from  a  veteran  in  the  telegraph  service,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  is  of  too  local  a  flavor  for  that  broad  treatment  due  to  the 
impressive  story  of  the  American  telegraphs,  their  feeble  beginnings  and 
their  grand  results. 

In  the  Morse  Memorial  we  are  shown  a  glimpse  of  the  early  life  and 
antecedents  of  the  future  inventor.  When  a  lad  of  sixteen,  at  Yale  Col- 
lege, witnessing  a  demonstration  that  the  electric  current  can  be  broken 
and  made  visible  at  any  desired  point  of  a  circuit,  the  germ  of  the  future 
invention  was  planted  in  his  mind  ;  and  years  afterward,  in  1832,  on  the 
return  voyage,  after  three  years  of  artist-life  in  Europe,  when  a  discussion 
arose  concerning  the  experiments  of  Ampere  with  the  newly-discovered 
electro-magnet,  Morse  recalled  the  Yale  College  experiments,  and  began  to 
speculate  as  to  whether  with  electro-magnetic  action  and  suitable  conduc- 
tors intelligible  signs  might  not  be  made  visible  or  recorded  at  a  distance. 

This  was  the  foreshadowing  of  that  invention  whereon  the  telegraphs 
of  the  American  Continent  were  to  be  founded,  and  of  the  system  which, 
even  at  the  present  day,  remains  in  use  substantially  unchanged.  Even 
before  landing  from  this  voyage  Morse  had  outlined  the  machinery  of  his 
invention,  and  substantially  devised  the  telegraphic  alphabet  of  spaced  dots 
and  dashes  which  is  still  in  use. 

The  first  public  trial  of  the  Morse  instruments,  which,  although  crude 
in  form,  embodied  substantially  the  principle  of  those  used  to-day,  was 
made  in  New  York  in  1838  ;  but  it  was  not  until  after  several  more  years  of 
poverty  and  struggle  that  the  inventor  was  able  to  build  the  famous  experi- 
mental line  under  the  grant  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  from  Congress. 

This  line  was  constructed  between  Baltimore  and  Washington  in 
1843,  and  worked  only  after  many  disheartening  mistakes  and  failures. 
After  its  success  was  demonstrated,  the  Government  having  meanwhile 
refused  to  give  the  offered  price  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  patent 
rights,  private  companies  were  rapidly  formed  to  introduce  the  new  inven- 
tions, and  reward  in  money  and  fame  began  to  accrue  to  the  inventor. 
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Various  foreign  governments  granted  him  decorations,  and  joined  in  a 
money  payment  in  recognition  of  Morse's  services,  and  later  his  statue 
was  erected  at  New  York  by  the  subscription  of  the  telegraph  operators 
throughout  the  country. 

In  the  obscure  pathway  of  the  early  electrical  discoverers  no  decided 
step  in  advance  was  taken  alone.  The  light  borne  by  one  investigator 
guided  the  patient  inquiry  of  another,  and  such  success  as  was  reached 
was  the  attainment  of  joint  effort  rather  than  of  individual  exploration. 
No  field  of  human  inquiry  shows  more  clearly  than  that  occupied  bv 
the  science  of  electricity  how  really  interdependent  and  closely  linked  are 
the  apparently  diverse  labors  and  results  of  those  employed  therein. 
Morse  in  America,  Steinheil  in  Germany,  and  Wheatstone  in  England, 
at  about  the  same  period,  but  from  different  lines  of  approach,  reach  the 
goal  of  success  in  adapting  or  inventing  a  working  sysiern  of  electro-mag- 
netic telegraphs,  and  in  each  case  their  labors  follow  in  natural  sequence 
those,  among  others,  of  Oersted,  Ampere,  Schilling,  Gans  Weber,  and 
Henry. 

Thus  no  single  individual  can  claim  to  have  invented  the  electric  tele- 
graph. Morse,  nevertheless,  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  his  transmitting 
key  and  register  or  sounder  ;  and  if,  as  is  claimed  for  him,  although  not 
without  dispute,  the  relay,  or  instrument  for  automatically  adding  a  fresh 
circuit  to  one  of  enfeebled  current  on  long  lines,  is  also  his  invention, 
ISIorse  will  ever  stand  high  and  secure  in  his  place  as  an  inventor. 

Mr.  Reid  relates  some  of  the  early  experiments,  notably  those  of 
Henry,  with  the  electro-magnet,  which  we  have  not  space  here  to  follow, 
and  points  out  how  many  times  a  practical  system  of  electro-magnetic  tele- 
graphing might  have  been  discovered,  but  for  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
some  minor  point  not  then  investigated. 

The  many  questions  naturally  arising  as  to  the  priority  and  relative 
importance  of  discoveries  so  nearly  together  in  point  of  time,  and  so 
closely  dependent  one  upon  another  and  upon  antecedent  inventions,  are 
too  wide  and  various  for  us  to  follow  or  attempt  to  settle  in  our  liniited 
space.  On  this  debatable  ground  Mr.  Reid,  while  asking  for  Mr.  Morse 
all  that  he  is  entitled  to,  states  his  claims  with  care  and  moderation. 

We  had  intended  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  some  of  the  larger 
telegraph  companies,  but  for  want  of  room  must  refer  the  interested  reader 
to  the  work  under  review.  Briefly,  the  story  of  one  company  is  substan- 
tially that  of  almost  all  the  rest.  After  a  short  and  unprofitable  struggle 
with  powerful  competitors,  in  nearly  all  cases  the  lesser  company  is 
absorbed  by  its  more  powerful  rival  ;  that  process  having  gone  on  until 
the  result  reached   is  the  present  centralized  and  powerful  system. 

Among  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Reid's  book,  which  are  on  steel  or 
vv-ood,    and  of  a  wide  range   in   point  of  merit  or  want  of  it,  is   found  an 
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engraving  by  Halpin,  at  page  518,  showing  good  work,  and  an  admirable 
likeness  of  the  late  Mr.  Orton.  The  likenesses  of  Phelps  and  Gray,  the 
inventors,  are  also  good,  but  the  portrait  of  Edison  is  execrable,  as  are  all 
the  other  wood-cuts. 
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THE   RELATIONS    BETWEEN    THE    UNITED 
STATES   AND   CHINA. 

NOT  many  years  ago  our  country  was,  according  to  universal 
popular  report,  called  upon  to  appear  in  the  new  and  impor- 
tant character  of  sponsor  ;  and,  as  the  youngest  nation,  to  intro- 
duce the  oldest,  at  her  own  request,  to  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
It  was  most  confidently  stated  that  the  "  unification  of  the  human 
race"  had  thereby  been  accomplished,  although  the  exact  signifi- 
cance of  the  process  was  never  made  quite  clear.  There  were  not 
wanting,  to  be  sure,  certain  unbelievers,  who  insisted  on  demanding 
some  practical  results  ;  but  they  were  hardly  allowed  to  have  a 
hearing,  and  even  when  the  Woosung  Railway,  constructed  a  feu- 
years  ago  with  infinite  pains  and  labor,  was  destroyed,  and  they 
pointed  out  that  the  triumph  of  benighted  obstructiveness  had 
been  complete,  they  were  told  that  such  construction  (N.B., 
by  a  British  company)  was  "  not  in  accordance  with  American 
policy."  Nothing  daunted,  and  confident  that  the  inexorable  logic 
of  events  would  bear  them  out,  the  unbelievers  have  steadily  main- 
tained that  the  unification  of  the  human  race  was  not  thorouHilv 
accomplished  ;  that  excessive  magnanimity  was  not  a  pronounced 
national  characteristic  ;  that  our  "  policy"  in  the  East  was  not  in 
the  least  understood  at  home  ;  and  that  upon  the  slightest  invasion 
of  what  our  people  consider  their  interests,  they  would  disclaim  all 
responsibility  for  the  "  oldest  nation"  whom  they  had  introduced 
to  the  civilized  world,  and  would  publicly  denounce  her  as  an  irre- 
claimable tramp. 

In  turning  over  newspaper  files  one  can  refresh  his  memory  with 
accounts  of  the  reception  of  the  first  Embassy.  Mr.  Burlingamc 
(whose  keen  sense  of  humor  must  have  taken  in  the  full  absurdity 
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of  the  situation)  and  the  unctuous  natives  who  accompanied  him 
had  a  royal  progress  through  the  land.  Mr.  Caleb  Gushing,  an 
ex-minister  to  China,  made  speeches  which  contrasted  curiously 
with  his  despatches  of  years  before  ;  Dr.  Holmes,  in  graceful  verse, 
expressed  the  hope  that  we  should  see 

"  Erie  blend  its  waters  blue 

With  the  waves  of  Tung-Ting-hu." 

and  the  champagne  of  Delmonico  and  the  fish  and  birds  of  Taft  at 
Point  Shirley  were  produced  in  lavish  measure.  But  when,  only  a 
fevv  months  ago,  a  second  Embassy  arrived  at  San  Francisco,  none 
could  be  found  so  poor  as  to  do  it  reverence,  and  the  telegraph 
strongly  intimated  that  its  advent  was  nearly  made  the  occasion  of 
an  exceptionally  vigorous  stoning  of  the  resident  Mongolians, 
whose  neat  appearance  excited  "  much  indignation."  The  king- 
doms of  Europe  are,  in  fact,  requested  to  take  notice  that  the 
youngest  nation  is  threatened  by  her  whilom  protege  with  "  an 
Asiatic  invasion." 

In  this  changed  position  of  affairs,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer 
some  information  in  regard  to  the  real  state  of  our  relations  with 
China,  about  which  nothing  could  be  less  surprising  than  the  preva- 
lence of  confused  ideas  and  misconceptions.  For  the  labor  and 
trouble  involved  in  obtaining  detailed  knowledge  of  a  nation  so  far 
away,  and  having  so  little  in  common  with  our  own,  presuppose  an 
active  concern  therein  which  up  to  this  time  has  not  been  possessed 
by  any  large  portion  of  our  people.  Let  us,  then,  begin  with 
American  interests  in  China,  and  the  policy  adopted  to  foster  them. 

We  have,  first,  a  certain  number  of  missionaries,  faithful  and 
devoted  men  and  women,  to  whose  zeal  and  self-denial  it  is  a 
pleasure  and  a  duty  to  bear  witness  ;  but  there  is  nothing  distinc- 
tively national  about  their  ways  of  teaching  and  preaching  the 
Gospel  and  healing  the  sick. 

Next  come  our  diplomatic  and  consular  services  ;  an  adequate 
account  of  which  would  far  outrun  any  possible  limits  of  this  paper, 
but  which  call  for  some  comment.  We  have  had  Ministers,  and 
they  have  (no  thanks  to  our  system)  been  good,  often  very  able, 
ones  ;  and  we  had,  until  his  recent  resignation,  a  Secretary  of 
Legation  (nine  or  ten  times  left  as  Charge  d 'Affaires)  who  would 
have  been  an  honor  to  any  country — the  excellent  and  learned 
Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  not  one  of 
these  envoys,  whatever  may  have  been  his  loyalty  to  the  doctrine 
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of  republican  simplicity,  failed  to  experience,  during  his  term  of 
office,  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  humiliation  at  the  contrast  be- 
tween his  position  and  that  of  the  representatives  of  nations  far  less 
important  than  the  United  States.  This  humiliation  is,  of  course, 
enhanced  by  the  consideration  attached  by  Orientals  to  appropriate 
and  dignified  surroundings.  I  may  briefly  instance  the  introduction 
of  the  late  J.  Ross  Browne  to  the  scene  of  his  labors,  although  the 
story,  were  it  not  a  matter  of  record,  would  hardly  be  believed. 
Arriving  at  the  gates  of  Pekin,  full  of  high  hopes  (the  offspring  of 
the  enthusiasm  created  by  the  Burlingame  Embassy),  he  was  denied 
admittance,  and  was  only  finally  passed  in  by  a  companion,  who, 
having  by  chance  an  old  passport  at  hand,  represented  himself  as 
Minister  and  Mr.  Browne  as  his  friend  !  A  few  occurrences  of  this 
sort  must  materially  support  the  mandarins  in  their  statements  to 
the  people  that  the  foreign  ambassadors  are  the  bearers  of  tribute 
to  the  Middle  Kingdom  from  the  surrounding  barbarous  tribes. 

Our  consular  service,  again,  is  something  "  to  make  the  natives 
of  Dahomey  jeer,  and  the  very  gods  of  solemnity  laugh."  No- 
where in  the  world  do  we  greatly  shine  in  this  regard  ;  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  China  consuls  have  the  most  remarkable 
and  varied  functions  and  powers.  As  long  as  an  official  of  this 
class,  at  an  English  or  Continental  city,  is  occupied  only  in  certify- 
ing invoices  and  writing  to  the  Government  to  suggest  the  desira- 
bility of  opening  new  and  generally  impossible  avenues  of  trade,  he 
cannot  do  much  harm  ;  but  in  China  it  is  very  different.  At  Hong 
Kong,  a  British  colony  with  a  civil  list  and  a  garrison,  the  consul 
holds  his  exequatur  from  the  British  Government,  and  passes  a  mild 
existence  amid  certified  invoices  and  extended  protests  ;  whereas  his 
neighbor  at  Canton  is  almost  a  small  sovereign.  The  latter  is  judge, 
jury,  surrogate,  commander-in-chief,  and  general  paternal  governor 
of  the  American  residents  ;  and  this  because  of  what  is  called  ex- 
territorial jurisdiction.  Foreign  governments  have  most  properly 
refused  to  give  the  Chinese  any  power  over  the  persons  or  property 
of  their  subjects  or  citizens,  engaging  to  hold  and  exercise  such 
power  themselves  ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  up  to  1870,  in  which 
year  Congress  passed  an  act  giving  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
California,  the  Consul,  provided  his  acts  were  approved  by  the 
Minister,  possessed  tremendous  powers,  even  those  of  life  and 
death,  and  incurred  grave  responsibilities.  The  American  residents 
do  all  honor  to  a  number  of  excellent  men  who  have  filled  these 
positions,  from  time  to  time,  with  ability  and  integrity,  and  at  the 
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cost  of  many  personal  sacrifices  ;  but  they  sadly  cry,  O  si  sic  omnes  ! 
It  may  well  be  pardoned  to  them  if,  while  they  would  "  hurl  back" 
an  accusation  of  partiality  for  any  system  of  the  efTete  despotisms 
of  Europe,  they  are  still  affected  at  times  with  a  desolating  doubt 
as  to  whether  there  may  not  be,  after  all,  something  worth  copying 
in  those  systems.  They  contrast,  for  instance,  that  of  Great  Britain, 
which  makes  the  service  so  honorable  and  attractive  that  entrance 
thereto  is  eagerly  sought  by  an  excellent  class  of  specially-fitted 
men,  notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  of  prolonged  exile,  slow  pro- 
motion, and  modest  remuneration, — this  system  they  contrast  with 
one  which  makes  it  possible  to  send  a  man  to  perform  commercial, 
judicial,  and  almost  diplomatic,  functions  among  an  ancient  and 
formal  Oriental  people,  because  he  has  been  an  efificient  "worker*' 
in  the  primaries  of  Oshkosh  or  Yuba  Dam.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
"worker"  from  Oshkosh  maybe  aver}- good  fellow,  and  if  he  could 
settle  down  and  give  his  mind  to  it,  his  native  versatility  might  in 
time  make  him  a  useful  officer  ;  but  the  chances  are  that  his  life  is 
passed  in  fear  that  he  may  be  displaced  by  a  patriot  whose  heart 
"beats  more  proudly  to  the  flag"  than  even  his  own — for  the 
"  worker"  seems  to  have  a  greedy  appetite  for  consulates.  The 
lamented  Lincoln  used  to  tell  of  three  men  who  called  upon  him, 
each  claiming  that  he  had  secured  his  election,  and  each  wanting  a 
consulate  as  a  reward — Liverpool  preferred.  ]\Ir.  Lincoln  said  that 
he  told  them  that  another  man  had  Liverpool,  and  that  he  had 
nothing  left  "  nearer  than  Trincomalee. " 

Thus  it  is  that  consuls  come  and  consuls  go,  and  with  these 
changes  come  new  constructions  of  rules,  new  modes  of  dealing, 
and  general  boxLlcvcrscincnt.  "  I  don't  want  to  know  nothin'  that 
happened  before  I  come.  I  jest  calkilate  to  run  this  consulate 
accordin'  to  my  own  idees,"  said  a  newly-arrived  incumbent  to  the 
gentleman  who  had  held  the  office  temporarily,  and  who  had 
politely  offered  to  show  him  how  matters  stood.  The  hay-seed  was 
clearly  not  out  of  the  new-comer's  hair  ;  he  had  walked  up  from  the 
steamer,  and  the  weather  was  very  warm  ;  he  wore  that  most  offen- 
sive of  srarments,  a  wrinkled  mustard-colored  duster.  But  why 
should  fun  be  made  of  him  or  his  kind  ?  Why  tell  of  the  man  who, 
on  taking  office,  sent  a  circular  to  the  community,  thanking  them 
for  favors  shown  the  consulate  in  times  past,  and  soliciting  a  con- 
tinuance of  their  patronage  ;  or  why  repeat  the  story  of  the  consul 
who  sent  invitations  to  a  body  of  residents,  mainly  English,  to 
come  and   "  exchange  friendly  congratulations"   in  honor  of  the 
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Fourth  of  July(!)  and  added  that  "  on  this  occasion  the  frank  and 
free  usages  of  respectable  American  society  will  prevail"  ?  Why 
indeed  ?  It  is  really  remarkable  that  any  good  men  should  come 
out  under  such  circumstances,  or  should  remain  and  work  according 
to  their  lights.  It  is  a  wonder  that  there  are  not  more  like  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  who  took  one  look  at  the  miserable  port 
to  which  he  was  accredited,  sent  his  luggage  off  to  the  steamer 
again,  and  returned  to  his  native  land,  occupying  himself  on  the 
way  in  denouncing  the  deception  which  had  been  practiced  upon 
him.  Yet  our  system  does  not  save  us  money,  for  satisfactory  estab- 
lishments at  the  leading  ports,  where  alone  they  are  needed,  would 
cost  less  than  the  present  aggregate.  There  is  one  particularly  for- 
lorn settlement,  described  a  long  time  ago  in  a  certain  jocular  re- 
port as  containing  twelve  inhabitants,  of  whom  "  seven  had  dcli- 
riuui  tremens  and  five  were  bankrupt."  At  another  time  there 
dwelt  at  this  place  one  American  citizen,  an  able-bodied  man,  quite 
competent  to  take  care  of  himself.  But  to  govern  and  protect  him 
a  full-fledged  consul  and  a  patriotic  marshal  were  sent  out  ;  and  it 
may  be  noticed  that  Congress  persists  in  keeping  this  port  on  the 
list,  although  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  flag  from  the 
Yangtsze  fleet  there  can  scarcely  be  the  ghost  of  an  excuse  for  so 
doing. 

Last  among  the  interests  which  bind  us  to  China  come  those 
of  commerce.  In  buying  the  large  amount  of  Chinese  products 
which  we  import,  and  in  selling  the  few  American  products  which 
we  export,  a  number  of  firms  of  excellent  repute  and  much  enter- 
prise are  employed.  They  perpetuate  some  honored  names, 
and  commend  themselves  to  the  good-will  both  of  the  natives  in 
China  and  of  their  friends  at  home.  We  Jiad  ships  and  steamers  ; 
but  no  longer  are  our  swift  clippers  eagerly  chartered  as  of  yore  to 
carry  teas  to  England  as  well  as  to  this  country.  One  steam  line 
under  the  American  flag  still  runs  from  San  Francisco  to  Yokohama 
and  Hong  Kong,  but  the  steamers  which  plied  between  Japan  and 
Shanghae  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  ;  those  run- 
ning in  the  great  Yangtsze  (a  splendid  pioneer  line),  into  those  of 
the  Chinese  ;  and  the  Canton  river  boats  into  those  of  a  British 
company.  Despite  all  this,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Americans  have 
exerted  an  influence  in  the  foreign  communities  of  China  which  is 
wholly  disproportioned  to  their  number.  This  is  a  legitimate  cause 
for  satisfaction  and  even  pride  ;  for  this  influence  is  secured  by  the 
exercise  on   the  part   of    individuals,    independently  of    all  official 
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action,  of  the  best  of  those  traits  which  are  the  special   inheritance 
and  distinction  of  our  nation. 

Such  are  American  interests  in  China.  The  American  policy 
can  be  more  briefly  described.  The  English  opened  commercial 
relations  with  China,  and  we  followed  them,  and  came  in  for  a  share 
of  the  privileges.  Those  commercial  relations  and  privileges  have 
been  greatly  extended  and  developed  in  a  simple  and  efficient  man- 
ner— by  shot,  shell,  and  cold  steel  ;  the  English  have  led  and  we 
have  followed  ;  they  have  done  all  the  extending  and  we  have  done 
the  sharing.  The  programme  has  never  greatly  varied.  The  China- 
men thought  the  Bogue  forts  in  the  Canton  River  a  Gibraltar,  but 
Sir  Gordon  Bremer  laid  his  squadron  alongside  and  down  they 
went.  "  Two  piecee  man  no  can  stop  one  side,"  was  the  explana- 
tion of  the  Chinese  commander.  "  S'pose  you  wantchee  come  in- 
side mi  mussee  wantchee  go  outside."  Sir  Hugh  Gough  opened 
Shanghae  in  like  manner.  In  1859  there  was  a  slight  variation, 
the  British  fleet  having  been  repulsed  in  attempting  to  pass  the 
Peiho  forts.  About  twelve  months  thereafter,  two  hundred  and 
sixty  sail  of  men-of-war  and  transports  anchored  in  the  Gulf  of 
Pochili  in  a  single  day  ;  some  twenty  thousand  English  and  French 
troops  were  landed  ;  and  the  forts  were  taken.  There  remained 
thousands  of  the  presumedly  invincible  Tartar  cavalry,  but  a  company 
of  Probyn's  or  Fane's  horse — six-foot  Sikhs  mounted  on  splendid 
Arabs — having  been  sent  .after  them,  came  back  and  reported 
that  the  Chinamen  were  like  moorjce  (fowl) — "  very  hard  to  catch, 
and  of  no  use  when  caught."  San-ko-lin-sin,  the  great  Tartar  gen- 
eral, sent  despatch  after  despatch  to  Pekin,  saying  that  he  was 
sweeping  the  barbarians  from  the  earth  ;  but  he  followed  the  last 
despatch  himself,  and  then,  just  as  the  officer  commanding  the. 
siege  batteries  had  his  watch  in  his  hand,  and  the  fine  division  of 
the  present  Lord  Napier  of  INIagdala  was  drawn  up  for  the  assault, 
the  gates  v\'ere  thrown  open,  and  this  hitherto  mystical  city  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  After  these  wars  came  new  treaties, 
each  giving  greater  privileges  than  the  last  ;  and  as  soon  as  England 
had  made  one,  in  came  the  other  nations,  including  our  own,  and 
did  likewise — securing  in  all  cases  what  is  called  the  *'  favored 
nation  clause,"  a  stipulation  that  the  country  shall  have  any  rights 
or  favors  which  may  be  granted  to  any  other.  Thus  we  have  the 
American  policy  in  China  in  a  nutshell.  When  the  w^ork  has  been 
done  we  have  stepped  in  and  helped  to  possess  the  land. 

I  desire  to  guard  myself  from  the   imputation  of  giving  a  pessi- 
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mist  coloring  to  the  foregoing,  of  putting  forward  grievances,  or  of 
demanding  any  new  adjustment  of  our  interests.  It  is  well  to  state 
things  exactly  as  they  are,  and  one  can  hope  that  time  may  remedy 
wrongs  and  shortcomings.  There  are  three  statements,  however, 
which  it  is  well  to  make  as  plainly  and  strongly  as  possible. 

I.  To  say,  as  one  does  here,  that  England  has  forced  trade  upon 
the  Chinese,  and  treated  them  badly,  while  we  have  not  done  so,  is 
Pharisaic  to  the  last  and  most  offensive  degree.  If  w^e  have  really 
thought  so,  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  just,  have  we  claimed  a 
share  of  every  privilege  which  Great  Britain  has  secured  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  ? 

II.  The  idea  that  the  Chinese  Government  likes  or  favors  us, 
more  than  other  nations,  is  a  complete  and  mischievous  fallacy. 
Liking  and  favor  are  shown  in  some  substantial  manner,  and  any 
person  who  has  credited  this  ridiculous  theory  may  be  safely  chal- 
lenged to  adduce  any  single  action  in  the  past  half  century  bearing 
in  the  slightest  degree  in  that  direction.  The  burden  of  proof  rests 
with  the  supporters  of  the  dogma.  In  fact,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the 
verb  "  to  like"  is  found  in  the  vocabulary  of  Chinese  officials.  It  is 
safe  to  credit  them  with  absolute  indifference  to  most  foreign  govern- 
ments, and  with  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  fleets  and  armies  of  others. 

III.  The  Chinese  Government  would  not  only  cheerfully  assent 
to,  but  eagerly  favor  and  assist,  the  removal  of  every  foreigner  from 
their  shores  to-morrow  morning,  and  such  removal  would  be  the 
logical  and  unavoidable  result  of  a  policy  founded  simply  on  a  com- 
pliance with  their  views  and  wishes. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  relations  and  policy 
which  have  just  been  described  have  had  for  their  raisoiicT ctrc  only 
the  doings,  direct  and  indirect,  of  a  few  hundreds  of  our  citizens 
living  upon,  or  sailing  to  and  from,  the  shores  of  the  Central  Flow- 
ery Kingdom.  It  is  for  this  very  simple  and  adequate  reason  that 
they  have  been  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  great  mass  of  our 
people.  China  was  to  the  latter  an  Ultima  Thule,  whither  the 
missionaries  went,  sped  on  their  way  by  farewell  services  on  ships' 
decks  ;  the  vaiiriens,  sent  out  for  their  "  moral  health  "  under  charge 
of  the  captains  ;  and  the  young  men  for  whom  places  had  been 
secured  in  the  hongs  ;  and  whence  came  teas,  and  fire-crackers,  and 
men  with  yellow  faces  and  (reputedly)  full  pockets.  Except  in  Cali- 
fornia Chinamen  were  rarely  seen  in  this  country  ;  and  no  one  thought 
of  their  advent  in  that  quarter  as  the  opening  of  a  great  national 
problem.      Suddenly,  however,  we  have  discovered  that  the  dcvel- 
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opment  of  communication  has  worked  its  legitimate  result,  and  that 
the  mountain  has  come  to  Mohammed  with  a  vengeance  ;  for  while 
there  may  be  in  1879  some  seven  hundred  and  fifty  Americans  in 
China,  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  Chinese  in  the  United 
States  !  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  the  readers  of  this  Review  that 
these  people  came  to  our  country  just  as  some  one  thousand  Euro- 
peans per  day  came  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  for  the  same  reasons 
— because  they  want  to  better  their  worldly  condition.  They  have 
accomplished  a  good  deal  for  California,  including  the  completion 
of  that  iron  road  over  the  Sierras  which  has  made  her,  in  fact  as  in 
name,  one  of  "  the  States  ;"  but  they  have  now  fallen  on  evil  days. 
Being  frugal  and  careful,  they  have  felt  the  strain  of  hard  times  less 
than  the  "  Caucasians,"  particularly  those  from  Ireland,  and  the 
latter  have  begun  to  demand  that  the  Chinese  shall  "  go,"  and  are 
trying,  in  the  meantime,  to  make  their  lives  here  as  disagreeable  as 
possible,  because  their  own  interests  are  touched  by  competition. 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  nature  of 
this  demand,  as  yet  coming  chiefly  from  one  set  of  alien  refugees 
that  another  shall  get  out  of  their  way.  Accepting  the  fact  that  as 
the  former,  unlike  the  latter,  have  votes,  no  claim  of  theirs  can  fail 
to  receive  respectful  attention  from  the  politicians  ;  and  reflecting 
that  as  yet  only  our  Pacific.  States  have  felt  the  pressure,  we  can 
form  some  idea  of  the  future  importance  of  the  "  Chinese  Ques- 
tion." Human  nature  being  the  same  on  both  shores  of  the  con- 
tinent, we  may  be  quite  sure  that  if  the  immigration  increases,  and 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  East,  we  shall  hear  the  same  cry  as  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  shall  be  called  upon  to  say  whether  these  people  shall  go 
or  stay.  It  is  a  grave  question,  and  a  layman  can  but  attempt,  as  is 
done  in  this  article,  to  clear  the  question  of  some  complications 
wdth  which  it  is  encumbered,  and  present  it  as  it  must,  sooner  or 
later,  be  faced.  These  complications  are  due  to  ignorance  and  con- 
fused ideas  about  our  present  position  toward  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, and  about  some  supposed  enormous  commercial  advantages 
which  would  be  lost  if  we  should  j:end  the  Chinamen  away. 

The  officials  at  Pekin  are  men  of  a  very  high  degree  of  ability 
and  astuteness,  and  perfect  masters  of  the  Asiatic  style  of  diplo- 
macy. Confronted  with  them  in  that  isolated  city  are  the  foreign 
representatives,  who  have  of  late  years  made  a  show  of  acting  in 
concert  wherever  the  interests  of  their  countries  have  permitted, 
but  have  really  had  but  little  of  importance  to  occupy  them.  In  the 
years,  however,  which  succeeded  the  capture  of  the  Peiho  forts  and 
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of  the  capital,  our  friends  of  the  Tsung-li-Yamun,  or  Foreign 
Office,  found  cause  for  grave  concern  in  the  position  of  their  coun- 
try. They  had  once  again  been  thoroughly  thrashed,  and  then 
made  to  pay  the  bills.  The  British  minister,  perfectly  aware  of  the 
advantages  which  he  had  gained,  had  been  firm  and  unyielding. 
The  Frenchman  was,  as  always  in  those  times,  touchy  and  aggres- 
sive. The  Russian,  true  to  his  national  character,  sagacious,  pa- 
tient, and  persistenl",  had  lost  no  opportunity  of  advancing  his  Sibe- 
rian frontier.  '  *  Pour  cntcrrcr  ces  trois  Riisscs  la,  il  faiidra  un  grand 
inorccau  de  terrain^''  was  the  pithy  remark  made  when  the  murderous 
mob  at  Tientsin  had  included  some  Muscovites  in  the  slaughter  of 
the  French.  Before  they  knew  it,  1868  would  be  at  hand,  and  then 
must  come  "  revision"  of  the  treaties — a  euphemism,  as  they  all 
knew,  for  additional  concessions.  They  were  fortunate,  however, 
in  having  at  this  juncture  an  able  adviser.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  Lord  Elgin,  about  1858,  had  insisted  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  foreign  Inspectorate  of  Customs,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing a  proper  collection  of  the  duties  out  of  which  the  war  indemnity 
wds  to  be  paid.  This  service,  which  has  been  of  great  value  to 
China,  has  for  its  head  an  Inspector-General  by  the  name  of  Robert 
Hart,  an  Irishman  of  high  character  and  remarkable  ability,  who 
has  thus  far  in  his  career  combined  an  honest  devotion  to  his  em- 
ployers' interests  with  remarkable  fairness  to  his  fellow  "  Euro- 
peans," and  has  thus  attained  a  position  of  trust  and  influence 
never  before  so  much  as  approached  by  any  foreigner  in  China.  He 
is  understood  to  act  almost  as  a  Foreign  Secretary,  and  it  is  but  fair 
to  give  him  a  share  of  the  credit  of  a  new  departure,  made  at  the 
time  just  mentioned. 

It  was  abruptly  announced  to  the  world  that  China  was  to  send 
an  ambassador  to  foreign  lands,  and  that  Mr.  Anson  Burlingame 
had  been  chosen  to  fill  the  place.  The  time  was  selected  and  the 
arrangements  made  with  admirable  shrewdness,  and,  what  with  the 
effusive  reception  in  America  and  the  arrival  in  England  just  at  the 
time  of  a  reaction  from  the  policy  of  Palmerston,  a  rare  success  was 
achieved.  The  object  of  this  mission  was  indirectly  to  postpone  tJic 
revision  of  the  treaties ;  and  to  this  day  that  revision  has  not  been 
accomplished.  It  is  to  a  short  so-called  treaty  made  b\'  this  em- 
bassy in  Washington  that  one  hears  frequent  reference  in  connec- 
tion with  our  crucial  Chinese  problem  of  to-day.  This  treaty  was 
looked  upon  in  the  East  as  rather  a  joke,  for  the  only  provisions  not 
included  in   the  more  important  treaty  of  Tientsin  seemed   to  be 
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that  the  Chinese  must  not  kidnap  Americans,  and  that  if  China 
wanted  engineers  from  America  to  build  railroads  we  would  send  them 
— the  two  things  being  about  equally  improbable.  It  is  to  the  gen- 
eral agreement  that  the  citizens  of  one  country  may  reside  and  travel 
freely  in  the  other  that  importance  is  now  attached,  and  if  there 
v/ere  no  better  claim  than  this  for  the  Chinese  here,  they  might 
pack  up  their  josses  and  opium  pipes  and  take  the  next  steamer. 
The  protection  of  foreigners  in  China  by  the  Chinese  is  as  wild  a 
fiction  as  one  of  Jules  Verne's  stories.  At  Shanghae,  for  instance, 
far  the  most  important  of  all  the  ports,  not  only  have  the  foreign- 
ers had  to  protect  themselves,  but  they  have  protected  the  China- 
men too  !  ^.lore  than  this,  it  is  due  to  foreigners,  not  only  that 
this  city  is  standing  to-day,  but  that  the  present  dynasty  has  been 
maintained  on  the  throne. 

In  August,  i860,  an  overwhelming  force  of  Taeping  rebels  ap- 
proached Shanghae,  where  there  were  barely  soldiers  enough  to 
make  a  proper  picket-line.  As  the  head  of  the  column,  pursuing  the 
rear-guard  of  the  Imperialists  neared  the  gate  of  the  native  city,  a 
gun  of  the  Madras  artillery  opened  on  them,  and  the  ball  went 
through  the  upper  stor\^  of  an  American  missionary^'s  house.  In  he 
ran  to  the  consul,  who  had  just  written  a  letter  to  the  Taoutae,  or 
Governor,  requesting  him  to  "  send  out  an  armed  force  and  disperse 
that  rabble,''  and  wJio  was  about  to  betake  himself  to  the  friendly 
shelter  of  a  clipper  ship.      To  the  good  man's  complaint  he  replied  : 

"  By  the  treaty  of  Tientsin,  sir,  you  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
reside  in  your  house  in  peace  and  quiet." 

"  But,  Mr.  Consul,  they  are  riddling  it  with  cannon-balls." 

*'  All  that  I  can  say  to  you,  sir,  is  that  the  'ix&dXy  guarantees  you 
peace  and  quiet  in  your  residence.  Excuse  me,  if  you  please  !" 
And  off  the  consul  went  to  the  ship.  He  might  have  claimed  that 
he  had  a  good  precedent  for  his  action,  since  the  Taoutae  to  whom 
he  had  just  v.'ritten  was  at  that  moment  a  panic-stricken  refugee, 
hidden,  with  his  wives  and  treasure,  on  board  a  foreign  steamer. 
If  any  one  would  like  a  comment  on  this  matter  of  protection,  he 
might  get  it  from  any  one  of  the  mercantile  community  who  man- 
ned the  inner  line  of  defense  under  that  burning  sun,  with  the  shells 
cf  the  "  Ximrod"  rattling  over  their  heads,  and  the  smoke  and 
flame  from  the  burning  villages  rising  about  them  on  ever)^  side. 
As  for  travel  in  China,  beyond  certain  limits  it  may  simply  be  said 
that  one  takes  his  life  in  his  hands — and  sometimes  lays  it  down,  as 
more  than  one  fine  fellow  has  done  of  late  vears. 
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So  far  as  treaty  rights,  therefore,  are  concerned,  our  Mongolian 
friends  have  a  weak  case.  Let  us  inquire  next  about  the  enormous 
and  increasing  commerce.  What  our  trade  is  as  compared  with 
what  it  might  be  under  different  laws  and  a  settled  currency,  or  with 
that  carried  on  with  China  by  England  and  her  dependencies,  can 
be  ascertained  from  easily  accessible  statistics  ;  but  even  these 
require  comment.  Of  the  tea  shipped  to  this  country,  quite  a  large 
amount  is  bought  by  English  houses,  paid  for  by  English  money, 
and  sold  here  for  English  account.  Of  the  imports  of  merchandise 
to  San  Francisco — exclusive  of  the  tea  and  silk  in  transit — nearly  all 
comes  from  Chinese  houses  to  Chinese  houses.  Our  exports  are  in 
value  comparatively  a  bagatelle,  cotton  goods  and  petroleum  being 
the  only  ones  worth  naming.  Thanks  to  abnormally  low  prices  and 
freights,  we  are  working  our  trade  in  the  former  up  towards  the 
ante-bellum  figures,  but  we  are  utterly  and  hopelessly  behind  Great 
Britain,  and  are  terribly  handicapped  in  various  ways.  We  send, 
for  instance,  a  very  honest  and  handsome  kind  of  cotton  goods  to 
China,  and  assert  that  the  natives  ought  to  prefer  them  ;  and,  to  a 
very  limited  extent  and  for  special  purposes,  they  do.  But  if  they 
can  get  an  article  for  considerably  less  money  which  will  serve  their 
purpose  nearly  as  well,  the  great  bulk  of  their  trade  will  be  in  the 
latter.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  an  actual  occurrence.  An  ex- 
perienced shipper  in  London  received,  not  long  ago,  a  letter  from 
his  friend  in  this  country  pointing  out  that  drills  were  very  cheap, 
and  suggesting  that  he  would  do  well  to  have  them  shipped  direct 
to  China  for  his  account,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  low  interest 
and  financial  facilities  at  his  command  at  home.  The  answer  came 
at  once  :  **  Manchester,  England,  and  Manchester,  America,  are  all 
the  same  to  me,  but  I  am  not  an  educator.  My  business  is  to  sup- 
ply what  the  Chinese  want  and  order  from  me.  I  send  you  a  sam- 
ple of  cloth  by  book  post.  If  you  can  get  it  made  cheaper  than  I 
can,  I  will  take  one  hundred  thousand  pieces  !"  This  sample, 
placed  beside  a  piece  of  American  cloth,  looked  like  skimmed 
milk  beside  cream,  and  from  it  an  experienced  chemist  took  just  18^ 
per  cent  of  its  weight  in  pipe-clay,  worth  at  the  pit's  mouth  $3.50 
per  ton  !  We  indulge  the  hope,  and  perhaps  with  some  reason, 
that  our  goods  may  live  down  such  stuff  as  this,  but  it  will  take  a 
very  long  time. 

The  falling-off  in  our  carrying  trade  has  been  mentioned  before, 
and  the  plain  fact  is  that,  as  a  whole,  our  commerce  with  China  is 
less  satisfactory  and  less  profitable  than   it  was  twenty  years  ago, 
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and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  marked  improvement.  It  is  amusing  to 
read  the  suggestions  from  consuls  sedulously  telegraphed  to  the 
press  from  Washington.  Some  years  ago  one  of  these  functionaries 
sent  an  impassioned  appeal  for  the  establishment  of  an  American 
bank  at  Hong  Kong,  to  afford  a  refuge  from  the  extortion  of  the 
grasping  British,  who,  by  the  by,  are  eager  purchasers  of  American 
bills  at  the  lowest  competitive  market  rates.  The  absurdity  of  this 
idea  was  exposed,  at  the  time,  in  an  excellent  letter  from  one  of 
the  most  experienced  American  merchants  ;  but  in  the  consul's  ab- 
sence his  locum  tencns  has  rehashed  it  and  served  it  up  again.  The 
American  firms  in  China,  comprising  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
commercial  world,  having  the  closest  relations  with  the  best  native 
merchants,  and  the  command  of  the  strongest  home  connections, 
have  been  moving  heaven  and  earth  for  the  past  forty  years  to  find 
new  openings  in  trade  between  the  two  countries,  and  so  eager 
have  been  shippers  at  home  that  the  custom-house  entries  have 
been  watched,  and  shipments  by  certain  vessels  duplicated,  in  the 
chance  of  striking  a  market.  No  doubt  they  would  be  only  too 
p-lad  to  learn  somethincr  from  the  consuls  ;  but  results  thus  far  are 
not  promising. 

Moreover,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  business,  be  it  great  or  small, 
would  go  on,  in  one  of  several  ways,  if  we  banished  the  Chinamen  ; 
and  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  their  government  would  concern 
itself  about  the  presence  at  the  treaty  ports  of  a  few  hundred  Amer- 
ican barbarians  as  long  as  those  from  other  lands  remain,  so  that 
this  plea,  again,  gives  our  Celestial  residents  no  hold  at  all. 

I  contend,  therefore,  that  in  discussing  the  "  Chinese  Question" 
(and  since  this  article  was  begun  the  action  of  Congress  has 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  it)  we  need  the  careful  and  well- 
matured  opinions  of  our  best  men  on  the  broad  general  principle  of 
the  admission  or  exclusion  of  any  one  class  of  foreigners.  The  object 
of  this  paper  will  have  been  gained  if  it  shall  help  to  dispose  of 
side  issues,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  be  followed  by  some 
which  will  treat  the  broad  question  in  a  competent  manner,  rather 
than  say,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  does,  that  "  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  principle  but  of  policy"  as  to  whether  the  Mon- 
golians shall  come.  That  they  will  come,  unless  means  are  found  to 
exclude  them,  may  be  regarded  as  certain.  The  foul-mouthed 
demagogue  to  whom  the  newspapers  gave  a  temporary  notoriety 
may  carry  out  his  threat  of  blocking  up  the  Golden  Gate  with  their 
carcasses,  and  General  Butler  may  establish,  as  he  suggested,  a  fac- 
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tory  for  the  conversion  of  their  bones  into  fertilizers — the  Six  Com- 
panies will  only  ask,  "  Has  Sparta  more  ?" 

The  excellent  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  informs  his  readers  that,  al- 
though he  is  well  assured  that  two  and  two  added  together  do  make 
four,  he  would  nevertheless  listen  most  respectfully  to  any  well-dis- 
posed person  who  v/ould  undertake  to  prove  the  contrary,  and  that 
he  might,  indeed,  himself  adduce  certain  considerations  to  that  end. 
Such,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  w'ould  be  the  position  of  most  of  those 
who  have  known  the  Chinaman  in  his  own  home,  with  regard  to  the 
difficulty  of  excluding  him.  I  am  sure  that  all  experts  in  the  mat- 
ter would  desire  that  our  nation,  in  dealing  with  this  important  sub- 
ject, should  appear  iii  a  more  dignified  light  than  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past,  or  than  is  now  promised,  and  that  public  attention 
should  be  at  once  intelligently  and  forcibly  directed  to  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  China. 


THE  PRESENT  CONDITION   OF  THE   UNITED 

STATES   NAVY. 

II. 

IT  is  necessary  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  officers  of  the  navy, 
in  order  to  consider  briefly  a  question  which  has  assumed  very 
great  importance  within  the  last  few  years — much  greater  impor- 
tance, indeed,  than  is  generally  appreciated.  The  offtcers  who  com- 
pose the  managing  and  fighting  part  of  a  ship's  complement  have 
already  been  enumerated  as  the  captain,  the  executive  officer,  the 
navigator,  the  watch  offi.cers,  and  the  subordinate  officers — ensigns 
and  midshipmen.  Besides  these,  every  ship  carries  one  or  more 
engineers,  a  surgeon,  and  a  paymaster.  These  officers  are  a  regular 
part  of  the  naval  establishment,  and  have,  of  late  years,  been 
known  as  the  staff,  in  contradistinction  to  the  military  branch  of 
the  service,  which  is  called  the  line.  That  a  want  of  harmony  has 
existed  for  some  time  past  between  the  two  branches  of  staff  and 
line  has  oeen  known  to  everybody  who  reads  the  newspapers.  This 
want  of  harmony  is  admitted  and  deplored  by  officers  of  both 
branches  ;  but  their  views  as  to  its  settlement  are  so  directly  oppo- 
site that  no  hope  can  be  entertained  of  their  ever  agreeing.  The 
difficulty  began  with  the  recognition  of  the  staff  as  a  regular  branch 
of  a  military  service,  and  assigning  to  them  an  assimilated  rank  with 
the  officers  of  the  na^/y.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  were,  as 
advanced  by  the  staff,  that  they  belonged  to  the  organization  of  the 
navy  ;  that  they  shared  with  line  officers  the  hardships  inherent  in 
foreign  serv'ice  and  life  on  board  ship  ;  that  they  had  always  per- 
formed their  duties  faithfully  ;  and  that  long  connection  with  the 
navy  unfitted  them  for  the  practice  of  their  professions  in  civil  life, 
and  took  from  them  the  opportunities  of  resuming  such  practice. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  they  claimed  promotion  in  their  respective 
corps,  and,  as  a  reward  of  long  service,  rank  sufficient  to  free  them 
from  the  alleged  overbearing  assumption  on  the  part  of  line  officers 
very  much  their  juniors  in  years  and  service.     They  demanded,  in 
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short,  some  official  recognition  of  their  positions,  as  part  of  the  navy 
and  as  naval  officers. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  position  was  a  perfectly 
sound  and  good  one.  It  has  been  found  expedient,  in  all  naval 
services,  to  give  rank  to  the  staff  corps,  and  the  staff  had  good 
grounds  for  complaint  in  the  actual  existence  of  the  abuses  which 
they  alleged.  The  line  officers,  however,  resented  this  step,  and 
in  many  instances  they  only  embittered  the  strife  by  an  unwar- 
rantable assumption  over  the  staff,  and  by  interference  with  them, 
instead  of  submitting  to  a  decision  of  the  question  which  was  mani- 
festly just  and  inevitable,  and  which  really  concerned  their  own  stand- 
ing in  no  way  whatever.  But  since  that  time  the  encroachments  of 
the  staff  have  been  steady.  They  hold  now  in  their  several  corps  an 
assimilated  rank,  and  in  all  matters  of  etiquette  and  in  many  points 
of  discipline  a  positive  rank,  with  line  officers  which  is  out  of  keep- 
ing with  their  responsibilities.  Their  titles  explain  their  functions, 
and  they  disclaim  any  share  in  the  duties  of  discipline,  the  routine 
of  management,  or  the  responsibilities  of  command.  But  while  thus 
disclaiming  the  only  duties  which  could  entitle  them  to  high  mili- 
tary rank — for  rank,  command,  and  responsibility  should  go  to- 
gether— they  claim  an  assimilated  rank  which  makes  them,  in  a 
measure,  independent  of  the  restraints  of  discipline.  This  assimi- 
lated rank  has  been  accorded  to  them  in  advance  of  line  officers  of 
corresponding  length  of  service,  so  that  now,  on  board  ship,  the 
surgeon,  the  paymaster,  and  the  engineer  rank  next  to  the  com- 
manding officer.  This  has  by  no  means  settled  the  question,  for 
the  line  officers  now  assert  that  the  direct  result  of  such  a  condition 
of  affairs  is  highly  detrimental  to  the  efficiency  of  the  ship.  They 
assert  that,  by  the  encroachments  of  the  staff  and  the  rulings  of  the 
Navy  Department,  the  executive  officer  has  been  reduced  from  his 
lawful  position  of  second  in  command,  and  that  the  efforts  of  the 
staff  have  been  directed  toward  lessening  the  authority  of  this 
office,  or  abolishing  it  altogether.  The  executive  office  is  one 
which  is  imperatively  necessary  to  a  proper  condition  of  discipline. 
While  the  law  holds  the  commanding  officer  responsible  for  every 
thing,  it  provides  that  the  executive  shall  be,  when  practicable,  the 
next  in  rank  to  the  commander.  Not  only  law,  but  k:)ng  custom, 
the  result  of  years  of  experience  in  the  requirements  of  discipline  in 
all  maritime  services,  has  established  this  office  as  next  in  impor- 
tance to  that  of  commander.  Tlie  Liwful  existence  of  a  second  in 
command  insures  the  presence  on  board  sliip  of  an  officer  fully 
acquainted  with   the  details  of    organization,   possessing  complete 
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knowledge  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  commander,  and  there- 
fore capable  of  assuming  the  command  in  an  emergency.  It  re- 
lieves the  commanding  officer  of  a  thousand  petty  cares  and  annoy- 
ances in  small  matters  of  discipline,  the  sum  of  which  make  the 
duties  very  onerous  for  one  man,  and  which,  added  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  command,  would  unfit  the  commander  for  the  proper 
exercise  of  his  legitimate  functions.  They  would  prevent  strict 
attention  to  whatever  service  the  ship  may  be  employed  upon,  and 
would  tend  to  make  the  captain  a  mere  ship-board  drudge.  The 
existence  of  the  executive  makes  the  commanding  officer  the  one 
to  whom  an  appeal  is  always  possible  ;  for  in  a  well-disciplined  ship 
the  influence  of  the  commander,  though  always  felt,  is  seldom  seen. 
He  does  not  come  into  personal  relations  with  the  crew,  his  orders 
are  transmitted  through  his  officers,  and  the  dignity  and  value  of 
his  office  are  greatly  enhanced  by  a  reserve  which  would  be  impos- 
sible if  the  office  of  executive  were  abolished.  The  commander  lives 
alone.  In  the  small  space  of  a  ship,  in  the  intimate  relations  which 
must  exist  among  a  number  of  men  so  crowded  together,  it  is  of 
great  advantage  that  the  captain  should  be  as  much  secluded  as 
possible.  By  occupying  a  separate  cabin  he  is  removed  from  the 
possibility  of  that  familiarity  which  might  breed  contempt,  and  his 
intercourse  with  those  under  his  command  is  formal  and  official. 
Moreover,  he  must,  for  many  official  purposes,  have  exclusive  use 
of  one  apartment.  His  mind  is  free  from  the  petty  cares  of  the 
executive  office,  and  he  is  thereby  able  to  bring  a  clear  and  impar- 
tial judgment  to  the  decision  of  any  case  which  may  be  presented 
to  him.  The  true  interests  of  the  service  seem  to  demand  not  only 
that  the  executive  office  should  be  maintained,  but  that  its  author- 
ity, under  the  commanding  officer,  should  be  beyond  question  or 
dispute.  In  foreign  services  its  importance  is  so  fully  understood 
that  the  executive  officer  in  the  French  navy  is  called  Ic  second,  and 
in  the  English  service  the  duty  is  performed,  under  a  captain,  by  an 
officer  of  the  grade  of  commander.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  a 
superior  military  officer  in  the  officers*  mess  is  a  check  on  impro- 
priety of  conduct  and  a  safeguard  to  discipline,  which  demands  that 
an  officers'  mess  should  be  a  purely  military'  organization,  and  not  a 
social  one.  Such  was  the  status  until  very  recent  regulation  (not 
law)  declared  the  reverse,  and  removed  from  the  executive  officer 
the  power  to  enforce  order.  Formerly  it  was  the  duty  of  this  officer 
to  interfere  to  prevent  dispute  and  to  forbid  the  introduction  at  the 
mess-table  of  such  subjects  as  were  manifestly  improper  topics  of 
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conversation  in  a  mess,  such  as  criticisms  on  the  orders  or  actions  of 
the  commanding  officer,  and  the  like.  What  was  a  duty  but  yester- 
day is  a  punishable  offense  to-day,  and  the  officers'  mess  exists, 
under  present  regulations,  as  a  social  organization  with  power  to 
elect  its  own  head — a  state  manifestly  incompatible  with  a  proper 
state  of  discipline.  Constant  change  in  the  duties  and  relations  of 
officers  is  not  the  least  deleterious  effect  of  the  staff  encroachments. 

Such  are  the  arguments  used  by  the  line  officers  in  resisting 
further  advance  in  rank  on  the  part  of  the  staff.  At  the  same  time, 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  present  conditions  of  staff  rank  arc 
absurd,  and  that  some  change  which  shall  more  closely  define  their 
rank  is  necessary. 

The  line  officers  take  rank  among  themselves  in  their  respective 
grades  according  to  the  date  of  their  commissions,  and  so  do  the 
staff  officers  among  themselves  and  in  their  own  corps  ;  but  when 
the  relative  rank  is  considered  the  conditions  are  different.  A  staff 
officer  is  supposed  by  law  to  have  entered  the  service  six  years 
before  the  date  of  his  actual  appointment.  This  period  of  fictitious 
service  was  conceded  in  order  to  put  staff  officers  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  line  officers  at  the  outset  ;  for  the  lowest  relative  rank  held 
by  a  staff  officer  is  that  of  ensign,  and  a  line  officer  must  necessarily 
have  been  in  the  service  six  years  before  he  can  hold  that  rank. 
But  instead  of  a  staff  officer  of  the  lowest  grade  in  his  corps  taking 
rank  with  ensigns  of  the  line  according  to  the  date  of  his  commis- 
sion, he  takes  rank  with  those  ensigns  who  entered  the  service  six 
years  before  he  did.  For  example,  referring  again  to  the  very 
instructive  Navy  Register  for  July,  1878,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  eighteen  assistant  paymasters  in  the  navy  with  the  relative 
rank  of  ensign,  who  take  rank  among  themselves  according  to  the 
date  of  their  commissions.  The  senior  of  these  eighteen  entered 
the  service  in  May,  1875,  and  has  therefore  had  three  years'  service, 
and  takes  rank  with  those  ensigns  of  the  line  who  entered  the 
service  in  May,  1869.  He  therefore  outranks  all  the  ensigns  of  the 
line,  except  the  three  senior,  by  virtue  of  his  six  years  of  fictitious 
service.  He  would  come  in  as  No.  4  on  the  list  of  ensigns,  although 
the  officer  whom  he  so  outranks  has  been  in  the  service  actual!}' 
nine  years,  and  holds  a  commission  dated  one  year  prior  to  that  of 
the  assistant  paymaster.  There  are  thirty  passed  assistant  pay- 
masters with  the  relative  rank  of  lieutenant.  The  junior  of 
these  entered  the  service  in  July,  1870,  and  will  therefore  take 
rank   of    all    the    line   lieutenants   who   entered    the    service    after 
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July,  1864.  He  will  therefore  outrank  No.  in  on  the  list  of  line 
lieutenants,  but  will  in  his  turn  be  outranked  by  all  the  succeeding 
lieutenants  from  No.  112  to  No.  164  inclusive;  he  will  outrank 
Nos.  165  to  178  inclur.ivc,  and  be  again  outranked  by  No.  179  ;  he 
will  outrank  No.  180,  and  be  again  outranked  by  No.  181,  and  so 
on  down  the  list.  If  he  and  No.  180  and  No.  181  were  to  serve 
together  on  a  board  or  court,  who  would  take  precedence  ?  Not 
the  senior  lieutenant,  for  he  is  inferior  in  rank  to  the  paymaster  ; 
not  the  paymaster,  for  he  is  outranked  by  the  junior  lieutenant  ; 
not  the  junior  lieutenant,  for  he  can  not  take  rank  of  his  senior  of 
the  line.  Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case.  The  example  is  taken 
entirely  at  hazard,  and  the  same  anomalies  occur  in  every  grade 
until  the  highest  is  reached.  It  is  the  constantly  recurring  question 
of  conflicting  authority  which  such  a  condition  as  this  must  bring 
up  that  has  reopened  the  discussion  of  staff  rank.  The  two 
branches  of  the  service  offer,  however,  very  different  remedies.  The 
staff  propose  to  abolish  assimilated  rank  and  to  assume  positive 
rank  with  line  officers.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to  propose  to  abol- 
ish the  titles  which  designate  their  duties,  and  to  assume  the  line 
titles  of  captain,  lieutenant,  etc. — titles  which,  if  words  have  any 
value,  would  be  simply  meaningless  when  applied  to  a  surgeon  or  a 
paymaster.  They  propose,  in  order  more  clearly  to  define  their 
positions,  to  remove  from  their  uniforms  the  marks  which  designate 
their  corps,  and,  in  short,  to  assume  all  the  characteristics  of  line 
officers,  with  the  important,  but  entirely  overlooked,  exception  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  alone  give  sense  and  meaning 
to  those  characteristics.  These  are  the  measures  of  reform  proposed 
by  the  extreme  partisans  of  the  staff,  w^ho  are  actuated,  perhaps,  by 
a  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  the  requirements  of  discipline,  and 
an  impatience  of  its  restraints,  and  possibly  even  by  the  vulgar 
national  fancy  for  sounding  titles.  The  line  officers,  in  resisting 
further^encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  staff,  claim  to  be  actuated 
by  consideration  for  the  best  interests  of  the  service.  They  hold 
that  with  no  dirhinution  of  responsibility  there  should  be  no  dimi- 
nution of  authority,  and  that  the  conditions  of  a  naval  or  military 
service  positively  require  that  all  who  serve  in  it' in  any  capacity 
should  be  subject  to  discipline.  The  extreme  partisans  of  the  line 
go  as  far  in  the  opposite  direction  as  those  of  the  staff,  and  would 
abolish  staff  rank  altogether  ;  though  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  we 
believe  the  sober-minded  majority  in  both  branches  would  be  found 
to  be  less  extreme  in  their  views. 
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The  best  interests  of  the  service  must  be  studied  here,  as  in  the 
question  of  promotion,  and  considerations  of  personal  advantage  to 
the  officers  themselves  must  be  set  aside.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  officers  of  the  navy  can  take  an  impartial  and  judi- 
cial view  of  the  question.  The  line  officers,  although  they  may  re- 
gard the  best  interests  of  the  service,  can  not  help  being  influenced 
by  personal  feeling  in  a  case  where  personal  authority  is  in  question, 
and  with  the  staff  it  is  purely  a  question  of  personal  dignity.  In 
the  settlement  of  the  question  one  side  must  remain  dissatisfied, 
and  the  decision  should  be  made  for  the  best  good  of  the  service, 
not  of  individuals. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  how  the  efficiency  of  a  ship  can 
be  enhanced  by  making  the  paymaster  rank  next  to  the  command- 
ing officer.  It  might  perhaps  be  easier  to  show  that  its  efficiency 
would  not  be  injuriously  affected  if  the  paymaster  had  no  rank  what- 
ever. If  the  paymaster  has  rank  sufficient  to  set  at  defiance  the 
restraints  of  discipline,  and  to  raise  points  of  law  or  regulation  on 
every  trivial  matter  of  official  intercourse,  the  efficiency  of  the  ship 
may  be  seriously  impaired,  which  the  line  officers  assert  to  be  now 
the  case.  While  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  faithful  service  entitles 
an  officer  of  any  corps  to  due  rank  and  consideration,  yet  to  bestow 
on  the  staff  a  rank  out  of  keeping  with  the  importance  of  their 
responsibilities  must  serve,  in  the  end,  to  bring  contempt  upon  this 
meritorious  and  faithful  class  of  officers  whenever  the  necessities  of 
war,  demanding  the  utmost  efficiency  from  the  navy,  should  bring 
about  a  revulsion. 

The  next  subject  that  invites  attention  in  a  view  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  navy  is  the  state  of  the  enlisted  men,  the  non- 
commissioned officers — or  petty  officers,  as  they  are  called  in  the 
naval  service — and  seamen,  who  form  the  crews,  as  well  as  the  con- 
dition of  discipline  on  board  our  ships  of  war  under  existing  laws 
and  regulations.  The  men  arc  enlisted  at  various  seaports  and 
naval  stations,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  for  general  service  ;  that 
is,  they  are  enlisted  to  serve  in  the  navy  at  large,  and  may  be  sent 
to  any  ship,  or  sent  from  one  ship  to  another,  like  the  officers,  but 
at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  enlistment  they  may  demand 
their  discharge,  and  the  commanding  officer  must  accede  to  their 
request,  unless  doing  so  would,  in  his  judgment,  too  much  reduce 
the  effective  force  of  his  ship's  company.  Men  retained  in  the 
service  after  their  terms  of  enlistment  have  expired  receive  extra 
pay.     On  the  expiration  of  their  three  years  of  service  Ihcy  may 
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receive,  at  the  option  of  their  commanding  officer,  an  honorable 
discharge,  which  entitles  them  to  three  months'  gratuitous  pay, 
provided  they  again  enlist  within  three  months  of  the  date  of  their 
discharge.  Any  man  w^ho  enlists  for  three  years  may,  at  his  own 
option,  receive  on  discharge  a  continuous-service  ticket,  which  will 
entitle  him  to  extra  pay  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  month,  provided 
he  re-enlists  within  three  months  of  the  date  of  his  discharge  ;  and 
to  those  who  are  entitled  to  honorable  discharges  the  continuous- 
service  certificates  have  the  same  value.  The  men  are  enlisted 
under  various  ratings,  such  as  seaman,  ordinary  seaman,  landsman, 
boy,  and  fireman,  and  receive  pay  according  to  these  ratings  ;  but 
all  petty  officers  are  appointed  from  among  the  seamen,  by  the  cap- 
tain of  the  ship,  after  the  crew  is  detailed,  and  may  be  made  or 
unmade  at  his  pleasure.  No  one  is  enlisted  as  a  petty  officer. 
Besides  the  enlistments  for  general  service,  men  are  received  into 
the  navy  from  the  training-ships.  Any  boy  can  enter  on  board  one 
of  these  ships,  with  the  consent  of  his  parents  or  guardians,  to  serve 
in  the  navy  until  he  is  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  training-ship  to  a  sea-going  vessel  during  his  ap- 
prenticeship. The  number  of  men  in  the  navy  is  limited  to  seven 
thousand  five  hundred,  and  it  is  intended,  by  the  system  of  honor- 
able discharges,  continuous- service  tickets,  and  training-ships,  to  get 
into  the  service  a  class  of  men  who  will  choose  the  navy  as  a 
regular  occupation,  and  who  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  force 
in  case  of  war.  This  S3^stem  has  succeeded  so  far,  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  class  of  men  thus  obtained  is  the  best  that  could 
be  got  for  the  service.  The  number,  seven  thousand  five  hundred, 
is  very  small,  and  the  navy  should  therefore  hav^e  the  pick  of  the 
seafaring  men  of  the  countr>\  Once  in  the  service  the  inducement 
to  the  sailor  to  remain  is  sufficient,  and  the  continuous-service  plan 
gives  assurance  of  steady  employment  to  good  men  ;  and  after 
twenty  years'  continuous  service  the  sailor  may,  if  disabled,  receive 
a  pension,  or  become  an  inmate  of  the  Naval  Asylum  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  chance  of  promotion  is  good.  A  good  seaman  who  is 
steady  and  trustworthy  is  almost  sure  to  become  a  petty  officer. 
The  wages  are  comparatively  high,  the  duties  are  not  so  severe  as 
in  the  merchant  service,  and  there  is  no  class  of  laboring  men  better 
cared  for  than  the  sailors  of  the  United  States  Navy.  The  crew  of 
a  man-of-war  has  no  cares.  The  captain  is  responsible  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  men,  the  ration  is  abundant  and  vi'holesome,  and  their 
slightest  wants  are  attended  to  without  any  thought  on  their  own 
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part.  Any  complaint  is  sure  of  attention,  and  in  sickness  they  have 
the  best  medical  care.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  the 
navy  is  not  popular  among  sailors,  particularly  among  American 
sailors,  nor  is  the  class  of  men  who  enlist  continuously  such  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  apprentice  system  may  change  this  ;  but  it  is 
too  soon  yet  to  judge  of  its  effects.  The  training-ships  educate 
seamen,  but  there  is  no  particular  tie  to  bind  them  to  the  navy. 
They  are  as  well  trained  for  the  merchant  service  as  they  arc  for 
men-of-war,  and  many  of  these  boys  will,  no  doubt,  abandon  the 
navy  at  the  close  of  their  apprenticeship,  and  take  to  the  mer- 
chant service.  The  present  state  of  the  apprentice  system  is  not 
good.  Boys  are  sent  on  board  cruising  vessels  to  do  men's  work  and 
in  many  ships  now  in  commission  a  large  part  of  the  crew  is  com- 
posed of  apprentices.  They  not  only  do  men's  work,  they  learn,  by 
contact  with  a  debased  class,  the  worst  of  men's  vices,  and  many  of 
them  become  habitual  drunkards  before  they  are  out  of  their  teens. 
The  class  of  men  who  enlist  in  the  service,  it  has  been  said,  is  not 
the  best  class  of  seafaring  people.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  not 
the  worst.  Their  qualities  are  rather  negative  than  positive,  except 
in  the  prevailing  and  almost  universal  vice  of  drunkenness,  and  in  this 
respect  they  are  probably  the  very  worst  of  their  kind.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  obedient  and  willing  on  board  ship,  but  the  physical 
standard  is  low,  and  the  crews  of  our  men-of-war  offer  a  humiliating 
contrast  to  those  of  foreign  ships.  Any  one  who  sees  English 
or  French  and  American  men-of-war  together  in  port  can  not  help 
being  struck  with  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  English  or  French 
ship  is  manned  by  a  crew  all  English  or  all  French.  The  American 
ship's  company  is  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  all  known  nationali- 
ties. The  English  man-of-war's  men  appear  on  shore,  on  liberty  in 
a  foreign  port,  scrupulously  neat  and  perfectly  uniform  in  their 
dress.  They  are  stalwart  fellows,  broad-shouldered  and  deep- 
chested,  with  wholesome  complexions  and  bright  eyes.  They  are 
uniform  in  stature  and  looks,  being  all  unmistakably  English,  and, 
for  the  most  part,  they  amuse  themselves  rationally.  One  meets 
them  in  pairs,  walking  far  into  the  country,  or  sees  them  in  the 
galleries  of  the  theatres,  enjoying  the  play,  or  quietly  drinking  their 
beer  and  smoking  their  pipes  in  the  gardens.  Some  may  be  a  little 
the  worse  for  liquor,  but  in  the  main  they  arc  sober,  neat,  and 
orderly.  With  the  American  sailor  the  acknowledged  object  of 
liberty  is  a  drunken  debauch.  When  an  American  ship  gives  lib- 
erty, most  of  the  men  get  no  further  than  the  grog-shop  nearest  the 
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landing-place  (of    which    there  are  always  plenty  close  at  hand), 
unless  they  arc  taken  to  jail  by  the  police.      Here  they  drink  and 
quarrel,    sally    forth    and    fight    each    other    or    the    police    in    the 
public  streets,  or  hang  about  the  landing-places,   their  faces  bat- 
tered and'  bloody,  their  clothes  torn,  or  partly  gone,  or  exchanged 
for  shore  rags.     Inflamed  by  drink,  they  are  quarrelsome,  noisy,  and 
offensive.    They  may  be  seen  in  the  early  morning  lying  dead  drunk 
in  the  open  air,  having  been  ejected  from   dens  where  they  have 
spent  all  their  money.     Their  officers,  in  passing  to  and  from  the 
ship's  boats,  must  avoid  them,  for  fear  of  insult  or  offensive  famil- 
iarity.     They  are  of  all  degrees  of  stature  and  complexion,  many 
sallow  or  bilious,   many  undersized    or  misshapen,   and   all    badly 
dressed  in  ill-fitting  clothes  of  the  commonest  material.    They  finish 
their  debauch  by  being  arrested  and  taken  off  to  the  ship  by  the 
police,  after  a  reward,  the  amount  of  which  must  be  deducted  from 
their  pay,  has  been  offered  for  their  apprehension.      This  is  not  a 
pleasant  picture,  but  it  fairly  describes  the  conduct  on  shore  of  a 
large  majority  of  our  enlisted  men.      The  proportion  that  remains 
sober  is  very  small.    This  vice  of  drunkenness  is  a  crying  evil  among 
the  enlisted  men  of  the  navy.     There  is  hardly  an  individual  who 
is  not  guilty  of  it,  and  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
both  offfcers  and  men.     So  much  is  this  the  case  that  there  is  no 
punishment  for  drunkenness  on  liberty,  and  a  general  liberty  always 
affects  the  condition  of  the  crew  for  days  after  it   is  over.      Men 
return   on   board   helplessly  drunk,  and   must   be   allowed   time   to 
recover  from  their  debauch.    The  only  punishment  is  to  deprive  the 
offender  of  another  opportunity  on  shore  ;   but  this  can  only  last  for 
three  months,  as  the  regulations  require  that  every  person,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  conduct  may  be,  must  be  granted  leave  at  least  once  in 
three  months,    unless  he  is  under  sentence  of    a  court-martial  or 
under  arrest  waiting  trial.      The  inordinate  love  of  rum,  and  desire 
for  intoxication  for  the  mere  love  of  the  thing,  is  regarded  through- 
out  the  service,  and   practically  admitted   by  the  regulations,  as  a 
trait   inseparable   from,  a  sailor's   character.       This   failing   is   con- 
doned, and  to  a  certain  extent  humored,  not  on  the  ship  indeed,  for 
no   spirit-ration   is   now  issued   in   the   navy,   nor  are   intoxicating 
liquors  allowed   to  be  brought  on  board  ;   but  it  is  perfectly  under- 
stood that  liberty  means  license  for  a  brutal  debauch  on    shore. 
Even  on  board  men  manage  to  get  drunk,  and  they  practice  all  sorts 
of  tricks  and  devices  to  smuggle  rum  into  the  ship,  so  that  no  man 
returns  from  the  shore,  whether  he  has  been  on  liberty  or  on  duty. 
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without  being  searched  at  the  gangway  by  the  master-at-arms  or  a 
corporal  of  marines,  to  make  sure  that  he  has  no  liquor  concealed 
about  his  clothes  ;  and  every  boat's  crew  returning  to  the  ship,  and 
the  boats  themselves,  are  subjected  to  the  same  search.  By  the 
vice  of  drunkenness  the  efficiency  of  the  ship  is  injured,  because 
hardly  a  man  in  the  ship,  whether  petty  officer  or  seaman,  can  be 
trusted  alone  out  of  the  ship,  or  in  charge  of  a  boat's  crew,  without 
danger  of  a  drunken  frolic,  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  service  on 
which  he  is  sent.  On  this  account  all  messages  to  the  shore  must 
be  carried  by  officers,  and  our  subordinate  officers  are  compelled  to 
perform  duties  of  a  kind  which  in  the  army  would  be  intrusted  to  a 
non-commissioned  officer  or  private,  and  in  foreign  navies  to  petty 
officers  or  seamen.  Seventeen  years  ago,  when  liquor  was  still  part 
of  the  ration,  there  was  a  temperance  movement  in  the  navy,  and 
on  board  some  ships  the  men  were  induced  to  sign  the  pledge,  or 
to  forego  the  luxury  of  their  daily  rum  and  to  have  it  commuted  in 
money.  Influenced  by  this  movement.  Congress,  in  1862,  passed  an 
act  abolishing  the  spirit-ration  and  forbidding  the  introduction  of 
spirits  on  board  ships  of  war  except  as  a  part  of  the  medical  stores. 
This  law  has  had  little  or  no  effect  in  checking  drunkenness.  The 
temperance  movement  was,  of  course,  only  ephemeral,  and  did  not 
even  extend  throughout  the  service.  The  men,  as  a  rule, 
"  growled"  bitterly  at  first  at  being  deprived  of  what  they  had  al- 
ways considered  a  necessity.  The  amount  served  out  was  so  small 
that  it  could  do  no  harm,  and  the  ration  was  salutary  in  seasons  of 
exposure  and  fatigue.  Probably  since  the  abolition  of  the  spirit- 
ration  there  has  been  more  liquor  smuggled  on  board  than  there 
was  before,  and  just  as  much  drunkenness  as  ever  on  shore. 

■  There  is  another  matter  which  bears  directly  on  the  efficiency  of 
the  crews  of  ships  of  war,  and  that  is  the  practice  of  enlisting  men 
in  foreign  ports.  Owing  to  the  small  number  of  men  allowed  by 
law,  it  is  the  universal  rule  for  ships  to  go  short-handed.  They 
may  leave  home  with  barely  their  complement  of  men,  and  as  losses 
are  continually  occurring  on  the  station  from  desertion,  sickness, 
and  courts-martial,  it  becomes  necessary  to  fill  up  these  deficiencies 
in  order  to  keep  the  ship  in  any  thing  like  a  fit  condition  for  service. 
The  men  so  obtained  must  necessarily  be  bad.  They  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  navy,  most  of  them  are  foreigners,  and  some  do 
not  even  speak  the  English  language.  These  men,  in  all  matters  of 
drill  and  discipline,  must  be  taught  from  the  very  beginning,  and  this 
constant  influx  of  green  hands  is  a  drag  on  the  efficiency  of  the  ship. 
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The  executive  officer  of  a  sloop-of-war  on  the  China  station  pre 
pared,  two  years  ago,  an  analytical  report  on  the  crew  of  the  vessel, 
based  upon  the  numbers,  pJiysiqiie,  and  morale  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany,  which  was  printed  and  widely  circulated  at  the  time,  and 
which  is  instructive  in  this  connection  as  throwing  some  light  on  the 
actual  condition  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  which  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
type  of  her  class.     The  ship  was  a  third-rate  of  six  guns,  had  been 
two  years  or  more  on  the  station,  and  her  full  complement  of  men 
was  one  hundred  and  sixty-three.      This  is  the  minimum  required, 
according  to  the  Ordnance  Instructions,  to  work  the  ship.     She  had 
on   board  one  hundred    and    twenty-eight    men,    being    thirty-five 
short  of  her  complement.     Out  of  these  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight   there  was  a  daily  average    of    five    sick  and  two  prisoners, 
leaving  an  effective  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one.     These 
were  equally  distributed   among  the  various  divisions  and  at  the 
guns,  but   each  gun's   crew  was    so    small   that  a  bare  average  of 
casualties  in  action  would  silence  that  gun.     The  complement  of 
marines  was  twenty- five.       She  had  on  board   only  ten   non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates.     So  much  for  numbers.      In  this 
crew  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men  there  were  representa- 
tives of  twenty-two  different  countries  ;  or,  classed  by  nationalities, 
of  fourteen  different  nations.     There  were  forty-seven  Americans, 
twenty-one  Chinese,  twenty  Irish,  nine  English,  and  the  remainder 
were    Swedes,    Danes,    Germans,    Scotchmen,    Greeks,    Brazilians, 
French,   Indians,  Peruvians,  Russians,  Sandwich  Islanders,  Welsh- 
men, and  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  the  Azores,  Jersey,  Liberia, 
Newfoundland,  and  Nova  Scotia.      Besides  the  forty-seven  Amer- 
icans, there  were  thirty-six  of  the  foreigners  who  claimed  American 
citizenship  ;  and  this  number  includes,  besides  naturalized  citizens, 
all  those  who  had  served    previous  periods  of    enlistment  in   the 
navy,  or  who  habitually  resided  in  the  United  States,  giving  a  total 
percentage  of  65  as  the  American  representation  in  its  widest  sense. 
These  statistics  require  no  comment.     The  one  item  of  t\Venty-one 
Chinese  speaks  for  itself.     Of  this  heterogeneous  rabble  fifty-two, 
of  whom  only  ten  were  Americans,  were  enlisted  on  the  station  ;  the 
remaining    seventy-six    at    home.       Seventy-two    were    classed    as 
desirable — that  is,  the  number  whose  re-enlistment  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  service  ;  and  of  this  number  thirty-seven  were  Amer- 
icans.    The  remainder  w^ere  not  desirable.     An  analysis  of  the  pun- 
ishments inflicted  showed  that  the  Englishmen  were  the  worst  ele- 
ment on  board — probably  because  they  were  mostly  deserters  from 
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the  Royal  Navy  or  English  merchant-ships,  or  those  whose  general 
standard  was  too  low  for  the  British  service.  Next  came  the  Irish, 
French,  Welsh,  and  then  the  Americans.  These  comparisons  are 
unquestionably  in  favor  of  the  intelligence  and  subordination  of  the 
Americans.  Two  tables  give  the  particulars  of  physique,  and  show 
the  average  height  to  have  been  5  feet  5.45  inches,  and  the  average 
weight  142.2  pounds.  Comparing  those  enlisted  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  average  height  of  those  shipped  at  home  was  5  feet 
5.97  inches,  and  their  average  weight  146.05  pounds,  and  of  those 
shipped  on  the  station  the  average  height  was  5  feet  4.76  inches, 
and  weight  137.09  pounds.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  these  statis- 
tics can  be  best  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  report,  which  is 
addressed  to  the  commanding  officer  : 

"  Galton,  in  his  '  Hereditar\'  Genius,'  assumes  sixty-six  inches  as  the  average 
height  of  a  full-grown  Englishman,  and  the  '  Reports  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department '  state  that  the  average  American  is  at  least  as  tall.  (I  make  these  quota- 
tions from  memory.)  It  will  be  observed  that  the  crew  is  below  the  average,  both 
in  height  and  weight."  "  Table  No.  12,  comparing  those  shipped  at  home  and 
abroad  shows  emphatically  that  the  shipments  on  the  station  are  a  source  of 
weakness,  and  are  to  be  deplored.  Referring  again  to  Table  No.  2,  a  glance 
reveals  the  small  number  of  Americans  so  shipped."  "  My  own  view  of  this  sub- 
ject is  that  no  one  should  be  shipped  on  foreign  stations,  except  for  some  special 
service  in  case  of  great  need.  In  this  I  think  I  am  sustained  by  the  general  senti- 
ment of  officers  of  wide  experience."  "  In  the  routine  of  ship's  work,  as  well  as  at 
the  battery,  the  need  of  men  is  felt.  The  royal  yards  were  put  out  of  commission 
nearly  a  year  ago.  Furling  sail,  with  a  boat's  crew  away  from  the  ship,  is  a  weari- 
ness to  the  flesh,  and  all  hands  have  to  be  turned  out  for  every  trivial  matter. 
These  considerations  are,  however,  of  slight  weight  in  comparison  with  the  lack 
of  men  for  the  battery,  the  one  pressing  need,  and  I  only  mention  them  to  show 
that  what  is  done  to  keep  the  ship  up  to  her  old  standard,  although  done,  is  done 
hardly. "  "  But  I  think  I  have  shown  you  how  heterogeneous  is  the  crew  under  your 
command.  That  any  satisfactory  result  should  be  achieved  from  the  material 
shows  how  strong  and  unremitting  must  be  the  influence  that  forces  a  body  of 
men  of  such  widely  differing  associations  and  ambitions  into  the  channel  of  uni- 
form conduct  and  discipline." 

It  is  an  almost  universal  practice  to  depend  on  enlistments  made 
on  the  station  for  officers'  servants,  stewards,  the  band,  and  other 
offices  which,  in  a  well-ordered  state  of  tlie  service,  should  be  en- 
tirely supernumerary  to  the  working  and  fighting  strength  of  the 
ship's  company.  Servants  arc,  as  a  rule,  foreigners,  and  the  musi- 
cians are  always  foreigners.  They  arc  chosen,  as  servants  are  chosen 
on  shore,  with  a  special  view  to  their  fitness,  and  are  enlisted  for 
the  cruise  of  the  vessel,  or  for  one  )'ear  ;  but,  owing  to   the  short- 
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handed  condition  of  the  ship,  these  people  must  be  called  from 
their  proper  duties  to  assist  at  evolutions  when  all  hands  are  sum- 
moned, and  they  are  generally  stationed,  at  quarters,  in  the  powder 
division.  The  slovenly  condition  of  their  persons,  the  neglect  of 
the  duties  for  which  they  supposed  themselves  hired,  and  frequent 
punishments  among  them,  leading  to  desertion  on  the  first  favorable 
opportunity,  and  necessitating  another  start  with  a  new  set,  are  the 
natural  results  of  this  system. 

The  influence  must  indeed  be  strong  and  unremitting  to  make 
from  such  a  compound  as  this  an  harmonious  and  effective  whole. 
The  natural  inference  is  that  the  discipline  must  be  very  strict,  the 
punishments  frequent  and  severe,  and  the  powder  of  the  captain 
almost  absolute,  to  manage  successfully  a  crew  composed  of  such 
varying  elements.  There  was  a  common  saying  in  the  old  navy, 
**  There  is  no  law  for  post-captains  ;"  but  such  a  saying  would  have 
no  truth  now.  The  captain  is  bound  by  laws  which  he  can  not  dis- 
regard, and  in  the  matter  of  punishments  he  is  limited  to  a  few 
very  mild  forms.  The  moral  force  of  discipline  must  be  very  great  ; 
and  that  this  is  not  wanting  in  the  navy  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
effect  on  a  crew  of  sudden  disasters,  such  as  the  loss  of  the  Oneida 
and  the  Huron.  In  these  dreadful  emergencies  discipline  was  in 
no  way  relaxed,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  panic  is  probably  impossible 
on  board  a  man-of-war.  The  severest  punishment  which  a  com- 
manding officer  can  inflict  of  his  own  authority  is  solitary  confine- 
ment on  bread  and  water  for  five  days.  All  punishments  are  in  the 
form  of  confinement,  except  for  trivial  offenses,  when  extra  duties 
or  deprivation  of  liberty  on  shore  may  be  made  punishments  ;  so 
that  when  a  man  is  undergoing  punishment  the  ship  must  lose  his 
services  ;  and  so  jealous  is  regulation  of  the  comfort  of  the  crew 
that  it  forbids  the  confinement  of  prisoners  in  cells  smaller  than  the 
clear  space  of  an  officer's  state-room.  Discipline  depends  not  so 
much  on  the  severity  of  punishments  as  on  their  certainty  ;  and  the 
regulations  make  a  grave  mistake  in  recommending  to  commanders 
lenity  for  first  offenses.  The  discipline  is  best  v/hen  commensurate 
punishment  is  sure  to  follow  an  offense,  and  some  form  of  summary 
punishment  is  necessary  in  the  navy.  Its  want  would  be  more 
strongly  felt  if  a  war  called  for  a  great  increase  in  the  force  of 
enlisted  men.  Flogging  should  be  a  legal  form  of  sentence  for 
courts-martial,  both  general  and  summary.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact  that  for  brutal  offenses  brutal  forms  of  punishment  are  neces- 
sary, and  the  lash  might  be  used  with  good  effect  to  punish  offenses 
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against  discipline  springing  from  that  most  brutal  vice,  drunkenness. 
Drunkenness  itself,  whether  on  liberty  or  on  duty,  should  be  made 
a  grave  offense,  and  punished  accordingly.  For  a  man  of  sensitive 
nature  solitary  confinement  is  a  severe  punishment.  For  a  mere 
brute,  dead  to  all  sense  of  shame  and  totally  devoid  of  finer  feel- 
ing, sodden  with  drink,  and  disinclined  to  work,  a  few  days'  rest, 
in  a  comfortable  apartment,  with  frequent  visits  from  a  surgeon 
charged  with  responsibility  for  his  personal  comfort,  is  a  luxur}-. 
If,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  a  summary  court-martial,  convened  by  the 
captain's  order,  had  power  to  adjudge  a  punishment  which  should 
appeal  to  the  only  sense  that  could  be  reached,  the  sense  of  bodily 
pain,  the  result  would  be  very  good.  Habitual  drunkeimess  ought 
to  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  refusing  an  honorable  discharge  ;  and  in 
enlisting  men  for  the  service  those  who  bear  on  their  persons  the 
unmistakable  marks  of  habitual  intemperance  should  be  rejected, 
even  if  they  have  honorable  discharges.  The  only  regulation  that 
bears  on  this  subject  is  one  forbidding  the  enlistment  of  "  insane  or 
intoxicated  persons."  A  high  physical  standard  should  be  adopted 
for  recruits,  and  American  citizenship  should  be  an  imperative  qual- 
ification for  enlistment.  The  enlistment  of  foreig-ners  on  foreign 
stations,  in  any  capacity  whatever,  should  be  strictly  prohibited, 
and  ships  requiring  re-inforcements  should  be  supplied  from  home. 
If  the  expensive  store-houses  and  stationary  store-ships  on  foreign 
stations  were  done  awav  with,  one  or  two  steamers  mi£rht  be  em- 
ployed  on  special  ser\'ice,  to  visit  the  foreign  stations  in  rotation, 
and  carry  out  supplies  of  men  and  stores,  relieving  the  squadrons  at 
the  same  time  of  the  sick,  the  prisoners,  and  those  whose  terms  of 
enlistment  had  expired.  Such  a  plan,  moreover,  would  be  good 
econom}\ 

The  condition  of  the  sailor  should  be  improved  in  some  respects. 
Instead  of  being  obliged  to  purchase  his  own  clothing — a  n;;cessit)' 
which  always  brings  him  into  debt  at  the  commencement  of  his 
term  of  service — he  ought  to  be  allowed  a  good  outfit,  and  enough 
to  keep  him  decent.  Clothing  should  be  made  at  the  Government 
navy-yards,  but  not  by  contract,  for  no  man  can  wear  what  is 
now  issued,  nor  is  it  permitted  to  be  worn  on  board  most  ships 
until  made  over.  The  slops  and  slop  stores  in  the  paymaster's 
hands  are  of  the  worst  material  and  the  highest  prices.  Tliis  forces 
the  sailor  to  make  his  own  clothes,  or  hire  others  to  make  them,  and 
the  result  is  not  only  a  want  of  tidiness  and  uniformity  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the   crew,  but  an   unfair  demand  on  the  sailor's  time, 
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labor,  or  money.  By  a  judicious  use  of  the  honorable  discharges 
and  continuous-service  tickets  the  good  men  should  be  retained  in 
the  service  and  the  bad  ones  not  re-enlisted.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  very  small  force  of  peace  times  would  only  form  the 
nucleus  of  an  increased  force  in  case  of  war  ;  and  the  experience  of 
the  last  war,  toward  the  close  of  which  it  was  necessary  to  take  the 
very  worst  men,  the  dregs  of  society,  into  the  service,  ought  to  prove 
the  importance  of  keeping  up  the  standard  in  time  of  peace.  In  case 
of  a  necessary  increase  of  force  made  from  a  debased  and  reckless 
class,  the  present  s)'stem  of  punishments  would  probably  be  found 
inadequate.  The  regulations  regarding  the  administration  of  pun- 
ishments are  founded  on  a  rather  sentimental  theory  of  what  Amer- 
ican sailors  ought  to  be,  not  on  a  just  recognition  of  what  they  really 
are.  The  commander  is  too  much  tied  down  by  law  and  regulation  ; 
and  while  he  is  held  responsible  for  the  proper  discipline  and  effi- 
ciency of  his  crew^  almost  every  means  by  which  he  could  summarily 
enforce  discipline  with  a  dogged  or  mutinous  set  of  men  is  made 
illegal.  That  serious  evil  might  easily  result  from  the  present  state 
of  the  law  regarding  punishments,  any  officer  who  had  to  deal  with 
the  crews  of  ships  during  or  immediately  after  the  war  could  prob- 
ably testify.  Great  discrimination  in  matters  of  discipline  should  be 
allov/ed  to  the  commander,  and  all  attempts  to  hamper  or  restrain 
him  by  regulations  of  the  Navy  Department,  in  the  administration 
of  punishments  which  he  is  allowed  by  law  to  inflict  of  his  own 
authority,  must  be  v.rong.  Serious  cases  must  be  brought  before  a 
court-martial  ;  and  as  it  is  considered  rather  discreditable  for  a  com- 
mander of  a  ship  to  have  many  court-martial  case's  on  joining  the 
admiral,  it  sometimes  happens  that  offenses  are  overlooked  or  in- 
adequately punished. 

With  regard  to  courts-martial,  their  forms  are  too  cumbersome 
and  their  sentences  too  uncertain  to  make  them  really  eiTective 
where  summary  example  is  required.'     It  is  a  common  belief  that  a 

^  In  Osier's  "  Life  of  Lord  Exmouth,"  among  many  instances  of  his  stern  energy 
of  character  there  is  one  which  is  particularly  apt  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
"  Considerate  as  he  was  on  all  occasions  when  human  life  was  concerned,  and  unwill- 
ing to  resort  to  punishment,  he  was  always  anxious  to  make  it  as  impressive  as  possi- 
ble whenever  it  became  necessary  to  inflict  it.  He  assisted  to  try  one  of  the  mutineers 
of  the  Hermione,  whose  crime  was  attended  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  aggrava- 
tion, Captain  Pigott  having  brought  him  up  from  a  boy,  and  treated  him  with  much 
kindness  and  confidence.  His  crime  was  fully  proved  ;  and  the  court  being  cleared, 
Sir  Edward  proposed  that  sentence  should  be  executed  immediately.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  case  demanded,  in  his  opinion,  unusual  severity,  which  might  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  fleet  ;  while  there  was  every  reason  to  conclude 
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naval  court-martial  is  a  most  summary  form  of  legal  proceeding, 
that  the  accused  has  few  rights,  and  that  he  is  always  found  guilty 
and  punished  severely.  But  in  reality  it  is  a  fair  form  of  trial.  No 
man  is  brought  to  trial  unless  there  is  a  sufficient  case  to  make  his 
conviction  probable.  The  officer  ordering  the  court  judges  of  this 
beforehand,  and  a  commander-in-chief  will  usually  not  order  a 
court  unless  the  evidence  is  pretty  strong  ;  which  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  accused  is  usually  found  guilty.  But  he  has  all  the 
privileges  that  are  allowed  in  civil  courts,  except  that  of  being 
sworn  as  a  witness  in  his  own  defense.  The  court  is  bound  to  find 
him  counsel,  and  to  listen  to  any  statement  he  may  wish  to  make. 
The  proceedings  of  the  trial  are  very  formal.  A  written  record  is 
kept  of  the  whole,  including  the  questions  put  to  witnesses  and 
their  answers,  verbatim,  and  any  flaw  in  the  proceedings  or  in  the 
manner  of  recording  them  is  sufficient  to  nullify  the  whole.  The 
sentences  usually  take  the  form  of  confinement,  sometimes  accom- 
panied with  loss  of  pay.  They  must  be  approved  by  the  officer 
ordering  the  court,  and  the  proceedings  are  overhauled  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  who  has  power  to  pardon,  to  remit  any  part  of 
the  sentence,  or  to  set  aside  the  whole  proceedings.  This  power 
also  exists  with  the  officer  who  orders  the  court  ;  so  that  its  finding 
and  sentence  are  by  no  means  final,  or  sure  of  approval,  even  if  the 
proceedings  have  been  correct.  Sentences  of  imprisonment  must 
be  carried  out  in  the  United  States  ;  and  as  no  opportunity  may 
occur  for  some  time  of  sending  the  prisoner  home,  he 'remains  on 

from  the  prisoner's  demeanor  before  them,  that  if  delay  were  allowed  lis  would  meet 
his  fate  with  a  hardihood  which  would  destroy  the  value  of  the  example.  The  court  at 
first  questioned  their  power  to  execute  without  a  warrant  of  the  Admiralty,  but  this  was 
quickly  settled  by  reference  to  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  president  then  declared  that 
he  could  not  make  the  order.  '  Look  here  ! '  said  he,  giving  to  Sir  Edward  his  hand, 
trembling  violently,  and  bathed  in  a  cold  perspiration.  '  I  see  it  and  I  respect  your 
feelings,'  replied  Sir  Edward,  '  but  I  am  sure  that  such  an  example  is  wanted,  and  I  must 
press  the  point.'  '  Well,'  he  replied,  '  if  it  be  the  Jinaiiiiuoiis  opinion  of  the  court,  it 
shall  be  done.'  It  was  agreed  to,  and  the  prisoner  was  called.  Though  sure  he  must 
be  condemned,  he  entered  with  a  bold  front  ;  but  when  he  was  informed  that  he  would 
be  executed  in  one  hour,  he  rolled  on  the  cabin  deck  in  an  agony.  '  What  !  gentle- 
men,' he  exclaimed,  'hang  me  directly!  will  you  not  allow  mea  few  days — a  little 
time — to  make  my  peace  with  (iod  ? '  The  whole  fleet  was  appalled  when  the  close  of 
the  court  martial  was  announced  to  them  by  the  signal  for  execution  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  allotted  hour  the  wretched  criminal  was  brought  up  to  undergo  his  sentence. 

"  The  clamor  of  that  false  humanity  which  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  vices  of 
the  present  day  would  never  influence  him.  Little  consideration  can  be  claimcil  for 
that  pretended  sense  of  honor  which  is  sensitive  to  the  degradation  of  punishment,  but 
callous  to  that  of  crime." 
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board  his  own  ship  until  there  is  a  vessel  leaving  the  station,  per- 
haps as  a  prisoner-at-large — that  is,  a  prisoner  only  in  name.  Thus 
the  good  effect  of  a  severe  sentence  as  a  summary  example  is  lost. 
After  a  prisoner  gets  home  his  shipmates  lose  all  knowledge  of  him, 
and  there  is  a  common  belief  among  the  men  that  sentences  of  long 
imprisonment  are  never  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
No  visible  effect  of  a  severe  sentence,  as  an  example,  therefore, 
exists. 

The  present  system  of  discipline  is  the  natural  result  of  a  revul- 
sion from  the  old  plan,  where  there  was  "  no  law  for  post-captains," 
and  courts-martial  were  speedy  and  severe.  That  grave  abuses 
existed  under  such  a  system' is  notorious.  It  is  sufficient  to  cite  the 
case  of  the  brig  Somers,  on  board  which  a  midshipm.an  and  two 
seamen  were  hung  at  the  yard-arm,  on  the  sole  authority  of  the  cap- 
tain, for  alleged  mutinous  intentions  which  could  never  be  clearly 
proved,  although  the  brig  was  within  five  days'  sail  of  port  ;  and 
after  which  the  captain  was  acquitted  by  a  court-martial.  But  in 
removing  the  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of  such  a  case  it  is  not " 
necessary  to  go  to  the  other  extreme.  The  laws  and  regulations 
regarding  punishments  should  be  framed  with  a  just  recognition  of 
the  character  of  the  class  which  they  are  intended  to  control,  and  a 
due  regard  for  the  responsibility  to  which  the  commanding  officer  is 
held.  While  this  officer  is  made  answerable  for  the  efficient  disci- 
pline of  his  comimand.he  should  be  intrusted  with  sufficient  author- 
ity to  enforce  it.  To  restrict  his  power  within  too  narrow  limits, 
W'hile  holding  him  strictly  accountable  for  results,  is  not  only  an  act 
of  injustice,  but  must  tend  to  make  the  commander  afraid  of  respon- 
sibility and  wanting  in  self-reliance  in  positions  where  no  access  can 
be  had  to  a  superior  for  instructions,  and  which  may  call  for  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  prompt  judgment,  and  decisive  action.  If  the 
armed  vessels  of  the  country  are  to  render  efficient  service  in  emer- 
gencies, their  commanders  must  possess  these  qualities  to  a  high 
degree. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  aim  has  been  to  bring  forward  the 
defects  of  our  present  naval  system,  or  rather  those  which  seemed 
obvious  and  easy  of  correction.  Many  topics  have  been  avoided 
which  might  have  been  dwelt  on  at  length  in  an  article  treating  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  navy — topics  on  which  opinions  differ 
widely,  and  which  arc  fruitful  sources  of  discussion  both  in  and  out 
of  the  service.  But  such  matters  have  been  purposely  avoided, 
with  the  desire  to   present  only  such  as  must   be   acknowledged  to 
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be  faults,  and  to  suggest  such  remedies  as  would  seem  simple  and 
obvious.  All  that  could  be  said  in  praise  of  the  navy — and  there 
is  m.uch — has  been  left  unsaid,  with  the  same  object  in  view.  The 
navy  possesses,  at  present,  a  corps  of  officers  as  highly  qualified  as 
those  of  any  service  in  the  world.  The  faults  of  the  service  do  not 
lie  at  their  door,  but  the  responsibility  rests  rather  with  Congress 
and  the  administrators  of  the  law.  For  so  long  as  the  direction  of 
naval  affairs  is  characterized  by  corruption  or  favoritism,  by  care- 
less disregard  for  the  best  interests  of  the  service,  by  ignorance  of 
its  wants  and  defects,  and  by  incompetency  to  discover,  supply,  and 
remedy  them,  so  long  will  abuses  which  might  be  corrected,  under 
existing  laws,  by  orders  and  regulations,  go  unnoticed  and  increase 
in  number  from  year  to  year. 

In  1798,  when  the  attitude  of  France  and  the  popular  indigna- 
tion at  home  called  for  the  speedy  equipment  of  a  navy,  the  new 
secretaryship  then  formed  was  offered  to  a  statesman  of  high  char- 
acter and  undoubted  ability,  especially  fitted  for  the  office  by  famil- 
iarity with  maritime  affairs.  In  enumerating  the  reasons  which 
influenced  him  in  declining  the  appointment,  he  sa3/s  : 

"I  have  seen,  with  a  painful  sympathy,  the  tasks  which  our  executive  officers 
are  called  to  perform,  and  have  often  made  the  reflection  that,  if  they  were  not 
capable  of  the  most  intense  and  persevering  application,  the  public  business  must 
suffer.  I  have  seen  with  pride,  however,  that  the  affairs  of  our  executive  govern- 
ment have  been  conducted  with  a  degree  of  order,  intelligence,  and  steadiness  that 
do  great  honor  to  the  nation  ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  am  incapable  of 
imitating  those  efforts  which  in  others  have  been  productive  of  so  much  good. 
This  is  a  circumstance  so  important  that,  in  my  estimation,  it  greatly  outweighs 
the  advantage  of  any  practical  knowledge  which  a  person  could  be  supposed  to 
bring  into  the  office.  It  is  undoubtedly  requisite  that  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the 
Nazal  Department  should  possess  considerable  knowledge  of  maritime  affairs  ;  but 
this  should  be  elementary  as  well  as  practical,  including  the  principles  of  naval 
architecture  and  naval  tactics.  He  should  also  possess  skill  sufficient  to  arrange 
systematically  the  means  of  equipping,  manning,  and  conducting  the  naval  force  with 
the  greatest  possible  despatch  and  with  the  least  possible  expense  ;  and  above  all 
he  should  possess  the  inestimable  secret  of  rendering  it  invincible  by  any  equal 
force.  Thus  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  will  constitute  an  essential  ingredi- 
ent in  the  character  of  this  officer,  that  he  may  be  able  to  convert  every  incident 
to  the  elevation  of  the  spirit  of  American  seamen." 
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ONE  of  the  most  interesting  fields  of  modern  research,  and  one 
which  owes  its  existence  to  modern  scholarship,  is  what  may 
be  termed  the  science  of  comparative  Folk-Tales.  Its  rise  and 
growth  may  be  comprehended  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  its 
increasing  interest  and  popularity  are  manifested  by  the  growing 
number  of  books  and  periodicals  devoted  to  this  study.  Young  as 
this  science  is,  it  has  its  various  schools,  two  of  which  are  diamet- 
rically opposed  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  at  this  time  impos- 
sible to  settle  conclusively  the  claims  of  either.  When  the  Grimms 
laid  the  foundation  of  this  science  by  their  collection  of  "  Kindcr- 
und  Hausm'archen,"  1 8 12-18 14,  they  also  established  a  school  which 
we  shall  call  by  their  name.  They  noticed  that  these  tales  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  traits  which  agreed  with  those  of  the 
Greek  and  Northern  mythology.  A  further  comparison  of  the  Ger- 
man tales  with  those  of  other  nations  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
former  had  counterparts  among  the  latter.  At  this  time  the  won- 
derful results  of  the  stud}'  of  Sanskrit  were  still  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  European  scholars,  and  the  vital  fact  of  the  Aryan  unity  sug- 
gested, of  course,  the  unity  of  the  traditions  of  the  Aryan  peoples. 
The  science  of  comparative  mythology,  based  on  the  same  fact, 
appropriated  these  traditions  as  additional  proof  and  illustration  of 
its  theories,  and  before  long  the  leading  principles  of  the  Grimm 
school  were  clearly  formulated.  Meanwhile  the  interest  awakened 
in  Oriental  studies  led  to  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  class  of 
works  intended  for  the  entertainment  as  well  as  for  the  instruction 
of  the  people,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  they  also  contained  the 
same  traits  as  the  popular  tales  of  Europe.  These  works  were  not 
known  in  Europe  to  any  extent  until  after  the  tenth  century  ;  con- 
sequently, if  these  tales  Avere  borrowed  from   them,  they  could  not 

^  "  Basque  Legends  :"  Collected  chiefly  in  the  Labourd,  by  Rev.  Wentworth  Web- 
ster. M.A.,  Oxon.  With  an  Essay  on  the  Basque  Language  by  M.  Julien  Vinson,  of 
the  Revue  de  Lingtiistique,  Paris.    London  :  Griffith  &  Farran,  1877.    8vo,  pp.  xvi.,  233. 
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have  been  known  until  a  comparatively  late  date.  The  eminent 
Orientalist,  Theodor  Benfey,  thus  states  his  theory  in  the  masterly 
introduction  to  his  translation  of  the  Pantschatantra  :  ^ 

"  My  investigations  in  the  field  of  Oriental  fables,  talcs,  and  stories,  have  con- 
vinced me  that  few  fables,  but  a  great  number  of  tales  and  stories,  have  spread 
over  the  whole  world  from  India.  In  regard  to  the  time  when  this  diffusion  took 
place,  before  the  tenth  century,  comparatively  few  migrated  to  the  West,  and, 
except  those  which  were  known  through  the  translation  of  the  original  of  the 
Pantschatantra  or  Kalilah  and  Dininah,  only  by  means  of  verbal  communication 
between  travelers,  merchants,  and  the  like." 

After  the  tenth  century,  owing  to  the  Islamitic  conquests  in 
India,  verbal  tradition  began  to  yield  to  literary.^ 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  these  two  schools  and  consider,  for  example,  how  far 
the  theory  of  Hahn  departs  from  that  generally  received  as  the 
Grimm  theory.^  It  is  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  followers  of 
this  school  see  in  the  popular  tales  of  the  Aryan  peoples  the  rem- 
nant of  their  primitive  religious  beliefs,  an  inheritance  which  they 
brought  to  Europe  with  their  language.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
followers  of  Benfey  consider  these  tales  as  having  their  source  in 
India,  it  is  true,  but  of  later  Buddhistic  origin,  and  introduced  into 
Europe  at  a  comparatively  late  date.  It  will  probably  be  suggested 
that  there  is  a  very  simple  test  by  which  these  theories  may  be 
tried.  If  the  theory  of  Grimm  be  true,  then  there  will  be  more  or 
less  resemblance  between  the  tales  of  the  Aryan  peoples,  and  these 
tales  will  differ  from  those  of  the  non- Aryan  peoples.  This  is 
true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  precisely  the  same  result  would  follov^^ 
if  the  Benfey  theory  were  correct,  except  that  in  proportion  as 
these  tales  had  been  introduced  into  the  non-Aryan  peoples  there 

"  Pantschatantra  :  Fiinf  Biichcr  indischcr  Fabcln,  Miirchcn  und  Erziihlungen. 
Aus  dem  Sanskrit  ubersetzt  mit  Einleitung  und  Anmerkungen."  Von  Theodor  Ben- 
fey.     Leipzig,  1859.     2  vols.,  vol.  i.,   Vorrcde,  p.  xxii. 

"  Benfey  has  since  somewhat  modified  his  views  of  the  time  and  nature  of  this  dif- 
fusion. He  says,  in  the  Gottingen  Gelchrle  Anzeigcn,  1S60,  p.  S74,  in  speaking  of 
Liebrecht's  discovery  of  the  Buddhistic  source  of  the  legend  of  Balaam  und  Josa- 
phat,  "  the  literary  conveyance  therefore  does  not  begin  with  the  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Islamitic  peoples  with  India,  already  earlier  a  richer  stream  of  Indian 
literature  flowed  to  the  West,  and  the  intellectual  influence  of  India  on  the  Occident  as 
far  as  the  western  boundary  of  Europe,  which  clearly  appears  before  the  tenth  century, 
does  not  merely  rest,  as  I  formerly  believed,  on  verbal  communication,  but  has  a 
literary  basis." 

*  "  Sagwissenschaftllche  Studien,"  von  J.  G.  von  Ilahn,  Jena,  1S76. 
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would  be  a  greater  or  less  resemblance  here  also.'  It  will  easily  be 
seen  that  a  deduction  from  the  Grimm  theory  is  that  a  people 
whose  popular  tales  differ  from  those  of  the  Aryan  peoples  is  non- 
Aryan  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  popular  tales  of  a  people  may  be 
made  an  ethnological  test  ;  and  it  is  in  this  side  of  the  question 
that  we  are  at  present  chiefly  interested.  How  valuable  are  the 
popular  tales  of  a  people  in  settling  the  question  of  its  ethnic  rela- 
tions ?  Before  undertaking  to  answer  this  question,  or  considering 
its  practical  application  to  the  particular  case  before  us,  we  must 
examine  hastily  a  few  general  questions  relating  to  popular  tales. 

In  considering  the  great  bulk  of  popular  tales,  they  naturally  fall 
into, two  classes — indrcJien,  or  fairy  tales,  and  crzdJihingcjiy  or  sto- 
ries, which  include  jests  and  the  like.  The  modern  Oriental  origin 
of  the  second  class  is  recognized  by  all  the  followers  of  the  Grimm 
school.  The  first  class  Max  Miiller  (Chips,  vol.  ii.,  p.  242)  calls 
"  primitive  ;"  the  second,  '*  those  which  were  imported  in  later 
times  from  one  literature  to  another,  secondary  or  inorganic." 
Now,  the  curious  fact  is,  that  these  two  classes  of  stories  are  found 
side  by  side  among  all  European  nations,  and  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  noticeable  difference  in  their  popularity.  In  other  words, 
those  stories,  the  Oriental  and  literary  character  of  whose  origin  is 
not  disputed,  have  penetrated  among  the  people  and  have  become 
as  well  diffused  as  those  tales  for  which  a  primitive  Aryan  origin  is 
claimed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  one  class  should  be  more 
popular  per  sc  than  the  other.  Another  ppint  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  this  connection  is  the  ease  with  which  the  popular  fancy  catches 
at  and  assimilates  material  not,  strictly  speaking,  popular,  but 
rather  literary,  A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  the  Hunga- 
rian version  of  the  Seven  Wise  Masters.  It  would  not,  of  course, 
be  strange  if  the  detached  stories  in  this  famous  medieval  collec- 
tion should  become  popular  ;  but  it  is  curious  that  the  whole  frame 
of  the  original  and  part   of  the  stories  should  appear  as  a  popular 

^  This  argument  is  used  with  much  force  by  R.  Kohler  in  his  article  on  European 
Folk-Tales  in  the  "  Weimarische  Beitrage  zur  Literatur  und  Kunst,  1865."  See  also 
a  letter  by  M.  E.  Cosquin  in  "  Melusine,  Recueil  de  Mythologie,"  etc.,  Paris,  1878,  p. 
276.  It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  consider  the  question  of  the  origin  of  popular 
tales,  except  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  their  diffusion.  An  interesting  article,  "  The  Origin 
of  Popular  Tales,"  may  be  found  in  the  Saturday  Review,  Dec.  7,  1878,  containing  a 
review  of  Mr.  Bunco's  *'  Fairy  Tales  and  their  Origin  and  Meaning  "  (London,  1878)  ; 
Mr.  Ralston's  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  in  the  Dec.  number  of  the  A^ineteenth  Centtify  ; 
and  Mr.  Farrcr's  "  Fairy  Lore  of  Savages,"  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  Dec.  1878. 
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tale  among  the  Magyars/  Still  more  curious  is  the  fact  that  tlic 
frame  of  the  Oriental  collection  known  as  the  (^ukasaptati  (Tuti- 
Nameh  in  Persian  and  Turkish)  is  found  in  the  Italian  popular 
tales/  All  these  cases,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  purely  popular, 
and  there  is  no  difference  in  this  respect  between  them  and  the  first 
class  mentioned  above. 

While  the  hypothesis  of  the  primitive  Aryan  origin  of  European 
tales  is  very  fascinating,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  theory 
of  *'  conscious  borrowing,"  so  much  scouted  by  late  writers  (espe- 
cially by  Cox  in  his  Ar^^an  Mythology),  has  many  strong  supports.'^ 
The  most  superficial  glance  at  the  literature  of  the  ]\Iiddle  Ages 
will  show  the  enormous  popularity  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
universal  literature  of  the  day.  The  manner  in  which  legends,  par- 
ables, fables,  and  stories  went  from  one  end  of  the  civilized  world 
to  the  other  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here.  The  French 
chansons  dc  gcste  have  their  Icelandic  versions;  is  it  any  more  re- 
markable that  a  beautiful  story  like  the  Three  Citrons  should  be 
found  from  Norway  to  Italy?*  The  songs  of  Normandy  are  re- 
peated in  Piedmont,  and  a  given  ballad  may  have  versions  from 
Denmark  to  Catalonia.^  Are  we  in  these  cases  to  attribute  to  these 
ballads  a  "  primxitive  Aryan  origin,"  even  when  their  late,  if  not 
entirely  historical,  character  can  be  shown  ?  ^ 

Finally,  we  have  the  opportunity  in  some  cases  to  trace  the 
introduction  of  stories  from  one  people  to  another.  Two  of  the 
most  curious  examples  are  the  introduction   into   China  of   Indian 

^  See  "  La  Tradizione  dei  Sette  Savi  nelle  Novelline  Magiare,"  di  E.  Teza,  Bo- 
logna, 1S64,  i6mo,  pp.  56.  Detached  stories  from  the  "  Seven  Wise  Masters"  may  be 
found  in  Pitre,  76,  159,  160,  176  ;  Comparetti,    13  ;  Coronedi-Berti,  2. 

^  Comparetti,  i,  2  ;   Pitre,  2.     Sec  the  Xorlh  American  Rcvic'i\  July,  1S76,  p.  42. 

'  I  owe  an  interesting  example  to  my  friend  Professor  D.  W.  Fiske.  Professor  Gisli 
Brynjdlfson,  of  Copenhagen,  the  distinguished  poet  and  political  writer,  told  him  that 
while  a  boy  at  Akureyri,  on  the  north  coast  of  Iceland,  his  nurse  told  him  a  story  that 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  In  after  years  he  discovered  that  this  story  was  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  "  Kenilvvorth."  The  nurse  had  spent  a  winter  in  Edinburgh  with  an 
Icelandic  family,  and  there  read  or  heard  the  story. 

■*  Germania,  xx.,  p.  226  ;  xxi.,  p.  354,  "  Zur  iilteren  romantischen  Litteratur  im 
Norden,"  von  E.  Kolbing.  We  might  have  mentioned  above  the  interesting  fact 
that  these  foreign  elements  have  become  popular  among  the  Icelanders.  See  Ger- 
mania, xvii.,  p.  197,  "  Ueber  isliindische  Bearbeitungen  fremdcr  StolTc,"  von  E. 
Kolbing. 

*  "  Chants    pop.    recuelllis    dans   le    Pays    Messin,"   par  le   Ctc.    de    Puymaigrc. 
Paris,    1865,    p.    xi.  ;      "  Volkslieder    aus    Vencticn    gcsammelt,"    von    G.     Widler,  , 
herausgeg.  von  A.  Wolf,  Wien,  1864,  pp.  94,  96,  etc. 

'  Gaston  Paris  in  the  Revue  Crilitjtte,  May  22,  1S66,  reprinted  in  "  Mulusine,"  p.  i. 
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stories  by  the  Buddhist  missionaries,  and  into  Europe  by  the  Mcn- 
goHans/ 

Enough  has  been  said,  we  think,  to  show  with  what  extreme 
caution  these  tales  should  be  examined,  as  far,  at  least,  as  drawing 
from  them  any  general  conclusions  ;  and  we  shall  soon  see  that 
their  ethnological  value  must  be  weighed  with  equal  care  ;  for 
manifestly,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  theory  of  their  introduction 
by  borrowing  can  be  supported,  all  value  as  an  ethnic  test  at  once 
disappears. 

The  most  recent  attempt  to  solve  by  this  means  a  disputed  case 
of  nationalit}'  is  in  the  work  before  us.  It  is  well  known  to  our 
readers  that  the  Basques  have  been  for  centuries  the  puzzle  of  the 
philologist  and  ethnologist,  and  the  question  of  their  origin  is  as  far 
from  being  settled  to-day  as  ever.  All  known  tests  have  failed,  and 
it  was  a  happy  thought  to  apply  this  new  one  ;  and  to  this  thought 
we  owe  the  collection  of  Basque  tales  before  us.  The  two  non- 
Aryan  peoples  in  Europe  (besides  the  Turks)  are  the  Ugrians^  or 
Finno- Hungarians,  and  the  Basques.  These  peoples  are  both  sur- 
rounded b\-  Aryan  nations  with  whom  they  are  obliged  to  have 
more  or  less  intercourse,  and,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  they  seem  to 
have  lost  all  national  peculiarities  except  their  language.  The 
popular  tales  of  the  Finns  and  Hungarians  have  been  collected,  and 
do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  their  Aryan  neighbors.'^  This 
result  would  naturally  prepare  us  for  further  disappointment  in  the 
case  of  the  Basques. 

The  collector,  ]\Ir.  Webster,  who  seems  almost  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  results  of  the  study  in  this  field  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  bases  his  argument  on  a  remarkable  syllogism  :  ^ 
IMany  of  the  Basque  tales  resemble  the  Gaelic  tales  in  Campbell's 
■'West  Highland  Tales"  (Edinburgh,  1 860-1 862  ;  4  vols.)  ;  these 
are  Celtic  :   therefore  the  Basques  are  of  Celtic  origin.     Very  little 

^  In  regard  to  the  discovery  by  Stan.  Julien  of  Indian  stories  in  Chinese  literature, 
see  Benfey,  "  Pant.,"  i.,  p.  xii.  In  regard  to  the  second  instance,  see  "  Kalmilckische 
]\Iarchen,"  von  B.  Jvilg,  Leipzig,  1S66,  and  "  Mongolische  Milrchen,  eine  Fortsetzung 
zu  den  Kalm.  Miirchen,"  Innsbruck,  1S6S.  The  collection  is  the  famous  "  Vetala- 
panchavinsati,  or  Five  and  Twenty  Tales  of  a  Demon."  An  English  version,  by 
R.  F.  Burton,  is  entitled,  "  Vikram  and  the  Vampire,  or  Tales  of  Indian  Devilry," 
Xew  York,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

^  For  Bibliography  and  general  results,  see  "  Kinder-und  Hausmarchen  gesammelt 
durch die  Briider  Grimm."  Dritte  aufi.  Gottingen,  1S56,  pp.  345-347,  353,  3S3,  3S5,  392. 
The  references  to  Grimm  in  this  article  are  to  the  above  edition.  To  the  references 
in  Grimm  may  be  added,   "  Ehstnische  Marchen,"  von  Krutzv.-ald,  Halle,  1869. 

^  See  his  remarks  on  p.  76. 
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study  of  the  subject  would  have  shown  that  nearly  all  the  stories  in 
Campbell  have  parallels  in  the  various  collections  of  the  North  and 
South  of  Europe.  Indeed,  so  close  is  the  resemblance  between 
most  of  these  Basque  tales  and  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  Basques  have 
borrowed  them  bodily  from  their  French  and  Spanish  neighbors. 
In  order,  however,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself,  we  shall 
give  a  brief  outline  of  each  stor^^',  and  then  illustrate  it  b}'  recently- 
published  material,  referring  to  the  older  collections  merely  to  let 
the  reader  see  how  widespread  these  tales  are. 

Before  examining  the  separate  stories,  it  may  be  v/cll  to  see 
what  new  figures  we  have  to  deal  with  ;  in  most  cases  they  will 
prove  to  be  old  friends  in  new  masks.  The  Tartaro,^  or  savage  one- 
eyed  giant,  is  the  Cyclops  of  the  ancients,  but  found,  as  the  reader 
will  soon  see,  in  modern  folk-lore.  The  Heren-Suge,  or  Seven- 
headed  Serpent,  calls  for  no  special  comment,  as  it  does  not  differ 
from  the  Dragon  (often  seven-headed),  which  plays  such  a  conspic- 
uous part  in  the  popular  tales  of  all  countries.  The  Basa-Jaun  and 
the  Basa-Andre  are  the  Wild  Man  and  Wild  Woman  (ogre  and 
ogress).  The  latter  is  often  represented  as  a  sorceress.  In  one 
story  (p.  49)  the  Basa-Jaun  plays  the  part  of  a  vampire  ;  but  this  is 
rare.  The  Lamiiiak  are  the  fairies,  who  do  not  differ,  as  the  collec- 
tor says,  p.  47,  "  more  from  the  general  run  of  Keltic  fairies  than 
the  Scotch,  Irish,  W^elsh,  and  Cornish  fairies  do  from  each  other." 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  a  single  new  character  among  those 
just  mentioned.  ]\Ir,  Webster  divides  his  book  into  seven  chapters  : 
Legends  of  the  Tartaro,  The  Heren-Suge,  Animal  Tales,  Basa-Jaun, 
Basa-Andre,  and  Laminak,  Witchcraft,  and  Sorcery,  Contcs  dcs 
Fees  :  a,  Tales  like  the  Keltic  ;  b,  Contes  des  Fees  derived  directly 
from  the  French,  and  Religious  Tales.  Although  several  of  these 
chapters  do  not,  strictly  speaking,  fall  within  tlie  scope  of  this 
article,  we  shall  examine  them  all  briefly,  in  the  order  just  given. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  the  Tartaro  contains  three  talcs,  the 
first  of  which,  "  The  Tartaro,"  is  a  version  of  the  classic  tale  of 
Polyphemus."       In    the    second    story,    "  Errua    the    Madman,"   a 

'  Misled  by  a  fanciful  derivation  of  the  French  o^rc  from  I/oii^rois,  L\i^ri  (it  really  is 
the  Latin  orctcs),  M.  Cerquand  derives  Tartaro  from  Tartarc,  Tartar.  It  seems  to  us 
more  likely  to  be  of  Basque  origin. 

'^  For  the  myth  of  Polyphemus  in  "  Folk-Tales,"  see  W.  Grimm,  "  Die  Sage  von 
Polyphem,"  Berlin,  1857.  To  the  stories  in  this  may  be  added  Pitrc,  No.  51,  "  Lu 
Munacheddu,"  which  was  related  to  the  collector  by  a  girl  eight  years  old  in  Monte 
Erice.     Another  Italian  version  is  in  Comparetti,  No.  70,  "  I  Ciclopi."     The  speaking 
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wicked  son  is  sent  away  from  home,  and  finds  a  situation  with  a 
master  who  makes  a  bargain  with  him  that  the  one  who  first 
repents  of  the  contract  shall  have  the  skin  stripped  from  his  back.' 
After  performing  difficult  tasks  in  a  way  very  different  from  what 
his  master  had  intended,  Errua  is  sent  v/ith  a  herd  of  swine  to  the 
mountain  where  a  Tartaro  lived  who  also  kept  swine.  Errua  and 
he  make  various  wagers  as  to  their  strength  ;  the  Tartaro  throws  a 
stone  a  long  way  into  the  air,  but  Errua  throws  a  bird  that  never 
comes  down,  etc.  The  Tartaro  confesses  himself  vanquished,  and 
tries  to  kill  Errua  that  night  by  dealing  fearful  blows  on  his  bed 
with  an  iron  bar.  Errua,  of  course,  is  under  the  bed,  and  in  the 
morning  tells  the  giant  he  only  felt  a  few  flea-bites.  He  then 
cheats  the  Tartaro  out  of  his  pigs,  of  which  he  sells  all  but  two, 
keeping,  however,  all  the  tails.  When  the  Tartaro  pursues  him  he 
pretends  to  disembowel  himself  in  order  to  run  faster,  and  the 
giant,  attempting  to  follow  his  example,  falls  down  dead.  Errua 
then  returns  to  his  master,  puts  his  live  pig  in  a  bog  near  by,  and 
plants  there  the  tails  of  all  the  others.  When  the  master  asks 
where  the  pigs  are,  he  is  told  they  are  in  the  mud.  They  pull  out 
the  live  pig,  but  the  tails,  of  course,  come  out  without  the  bodies. 
Errua  then  thrashes  his  master,  goes  home  with  his  pig,  and,  "  as 
he  lived  ^Yell,  he  died  well  too."  The  adventures  of  the  servant 
with  the  Tartaro  or  ogre  are  a  variant  of  the  widespread  story  of 
the  giant,  or  devil,  deceived  by  a  weak  man  who  pretends  to  have 
enormous  strength.  A  good  example,  and  one  that  contains  some 
incidents  of  the  Basque  story,  is  in  Grimm,  No.  20,  "  The  Valiant 
Little  Tailor."  The  Basque  tale  may,  however,  best  be  found  in 
three  French  stories  from  Lorraine,  one  from  Gascony,  and  one  from 
Italy.' 

In  the  third  story,  "  The  Tartaro  and  Petit  Perroquet,"  the  son 
of  a  poor  woman  obtains  a  situation  as  gardener  to  the  king,  w^hose 

ring  in  the  Basque  version  is  in  Grimm,  No.  igi,  "  The  Robber  and  his  Sons,"  and 
in  Campbell  No.  5,  as  v/ell  as  in  the  Roumanian  and  Uigur  Turkish  versions  of  this 
myth. 

^  The  bargain  about  repenting  or  ruing  is  common  to  a  large  number  of  stories  from 
Norway  to  Italy.  See  Kohler's  notes  to  "  Italienische  Volksmarchen  "  in  the  "  Jahr- 
buch  fiir  rom.  und  eng.  Literatur,"  viii.,  250  ;  and  to  Campbell,  No.  45,  in  "  Orient  und 
Occident,"  ii.,  682.  For  the  penalty,  see  Ralston,  "  Russian  Folk-Tales  "  (New  York, 
1877),  p.  155,  and  two  stories,  Nos.  76,  85,  in  "  Norske  Fol  -Eventyr,"  Ny  Samling. 

^  See  "  Romania,"  No.  ig,  p.  350  ;  No.  24,  p.  562  ;  and  No.  28,  p.  556,  where  co- 
pious references  to  all  parts  of  Europe  are  given  by  the  learned  collector,  E.  Cosquin. 
The  Gascon  tale  is  in  Cenac-Moncaut's   "  Contes  pop.  de  la  Gascogne,"  Paris,  1861 
p.  go.     The  Italian  story  is  in  the  Jahrbiich  above  cited,  vol.  viii.,  252. 
» 
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daughter  falls  in  love  with  him.  A  jealous  prince,  one  of  the 
princess's  suitors,  informs  the  king  that  Petit  Perroquet  declares  he 
can  steal  the  Tartaro's  horse.  This  task  is  accomplished,  and  Petit 
Perroquet  is  sent  for  the  Tartaro's  diamonds,  and  finally  for  the 
Tartaro  himself.  His  success  is,  of  course,  rewarded  by  the 
princess's  hand.  This  story,  with  trifling  variations,  is  found  from 
Norway  to  Sicily.^ 

The  second  chapter,  devoted  to  the  Hercn-Suge,  or  Seven- 
headed  Serpent,  contains  some  local  legends,  variations  of  the  myth 
of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  several  stories  turning  on  a 
dragon  slain  by  the  hero  and  the  consequent  liberation  of  an 
exposed  princess  (the  myth  of  Andromeda).  The  first  stor}^,  en- 
titled "The  Grateful  Tartaro  and  the  Heren-Suge,"  so  closely 
resembles  Grimm's  story,  "  The  Man  of  Iron,"  that  it  does  not  call 
for  special  notice.' 

The  last  story  of  the  second  chapter  is  "  The  Serpent  in  the 
Wood,"  which  is  a  very  incomplete  and  distorted  combination  of 
two  stories.  The  hero  is  in  the  disguise  of  a  serpent,  and  the 
princess  is  in  search  of  her  husband.  There  is  no  motive  for  sepa- 
ration except  the  heroine's  desire  to  return  home.  She  is  obliged 
to  wear  out  seven  pairs  of  shoes,  one  of  iron  and  six  of  leather,  in 
her  search  after  her  husband.  She  finds  him  at  last,  just  as  he  is 
about  to  marry  another,  and  is  recognized  by  means  of  a  fine  hand- 
kerchief he  had  given  her.^ 

The  stories  contained  in  the  chapter  on  the  Basa-Jaun,  Basa- 
Andre,  and  Lamifiak  are  already  familiar  to  our  readers.  The  first, 
"  The  Servant  at  the  Fairy's,"  is  the  Grimm  story  of  IMother 
Frost  ;*  and  the  second,  "The  Pretty  but  Idle  Girl,"  except  the 

'  A  close  parallel  from  Sicily  is  in  Pitre,  No,  33,  "  Tridicinu."  Other  Italian  ver- 
sions are  :  Gonz.,  30,  83  ;  Imbriani,  "  Nov.  fior. ,"  p.  340  ;  "  Pcntamerone,"  iii.,  7  ; 
Comparetti,  Nos.  5,  6,  and  finally  there  is  some  resemblance  to  the  story  in  Straparola,  i., 
2.  A  Greek  version  will  be  found  in  Hahn,  No.  3.  See  also  Kohler's  notes  in 
"  Jahrb.,"  vii.,  13S  ;   "  Romania,"  vi.,  5S7  ;  and  "  Melusine,"  p.  213. 

*  The  only  important  episode  not  in  Grimm  is  the  liberation  of  princess  from 
dragon,  for  which  see  Grimm,  No.  60  ;  Gonz.,  39,  40  ;  Blade,  "  Contes  pop.  rec.  en 
Agenais,"  p.  9  ;  "  Contes  pop.  lorrains,"  Rom.,  No.  22,  p.  212.  See  also  Comparetti, 
Nos.  32,  46  ;  Imbriani,  "  Nov.  fior.,"  p.  386,  and  Jahrb.,  vii.,  p.  132.  The  first  part  of 
the  story  has  a  close  parallel  in  Straparola,  v.,  i  ;  Cp.  Jahrb.,  viii.,  253,  and  a  Spanish 
story  in  Fernan  Caballero's  last  work,  "  Cucntos,"  etc.,  Leipzig,  187S,  p.  11. 

^  The  iron  shoes  are  in  Hahn,  Nos.  73,  102  ;  "  Pcntamerone,"  v.,  4  ;  Comparetti, 
No.  51  ;  and  Pitre,  No.  5O.  For  hero  in  disguise  of  serpent,  see  Pitrc,  No.  56,  "  Lu 
Sirpcnti  ;"  for  princess  in  search  of  husband,  Pitrt!^,  No.  18,  "  Lu  Re  d'Amuri." 

"*  Grimm,  No.  24,  and  references  t )  all  parts  of  Europe  in  Kohler's  notes  lo  Blade, 
p.  149.     A  Creole  version  is  in  the  "  Melusine,"  p.  43. 
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ending,  is  Grimm's  "Three  Spinsters."  In  the  Basque  story  the 
heroine  is  melancholy  and  made  to  laugh  by  an  old  woman  jumping 
about.  This  is  the  essential  trait  in  a  large  class  of  stories  extend- 
ing from  Norway  to  Sicily.' 

The  third  story,  "The  Fairy-Queen  Godmother,"  has  a  very 
close  parallel  in  the  Sicilian  tale  of  "  The  Fair  Angiola"  in  Gonzen- 
bacli's  collection." 

The  chapter  on  Witchcraft  and  Sorcery  does  not  properly  enter 
into  the  scope  of  this  article,  but  we  will  mention  a  few  curious 
cases  parallel  Vv-ith  the  customs  and  superstitions  of  the  rest  of 
Europe.  In  "  The  Witches  at  the  Sabbat"  a  lad  overhears  some 
witches  saying  that  a  certain  lady  is  ill  because  she  let  fall  the  holy 
wafer  in  going  out  of  church,  and  a  toad  had  picked  it  up.  The 
lady  recovers  when  the  bread  is  taken  out  of  the  toad's  mouth. ^ 
The  second  story,  of  "  The  Witches  and  the  Idiots,"  contains  some 
well-known  traits  which  have  clustered  around  the  typical  idiot  in 
all  lands.  We  have  space  for  but  one.  The  idiot's  mother  thinks 
a  wife  might  be  able  to  take  care  of  him,  and  advises  him  to  cast 
sheep's-eyes  at  the  young  girls  after  church.  He  takes  this  literally, 
cuts  out  the  eyes  of  all  the  sheep  they  possess,  and  throws  them  at 
the  girls.  This  literal  throwing  of  sheep's-eyes  is  found  in  a  French 
story,  and  is  , known  in  Normandy,  Scotland,  and  Germany.^  It  is 
amusing  after  this  to  hear  the  collector  gravely  remark  that  this 
story  may  be  founded  on  fact,  "  so  sad  is  often  the  condition  of  the 
cretins  in  the  mountains." 

It  is  Chapter  VI.,  however,  wdiich  is  the  author's //<:V^  de  resist- 
ance, and  on  the  stories  in  it  he  depends  to  prove  the  relation  of 
the  Basques  to  the  Celts.  He  divides  the  stories  in  this  chapter 
into  those  which  have  a  greater  or  less  similarity  to  Celtic  legends, 
as  recorded  in  Campbell's  "  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands"  and  else- 
where,   and    those   which    he   believes   derived    directly    from    the 

■'  Asbjornsen,  Ny  Sam,  No.  85  ;  Pitre,  No.  26  ;  Gonz.,  No.  31  ;  Imbriani,  "Nov. 
fior.,"p.  356,  xii.;  "  Conti  pomiglianesi,"  p.  83.  See  also  Benfey,  "  Pant.,"  i.,  518.  A 
version  of  the  Basque  story  from  Lorraine  is  in  the  Romania,  No.  24,  p.  568,  with 
copious  notes  by  E.  Cosquin. 

^  No.  53,  "  Von  der  schonen  Angiola." 

^  This  incident  is  found  In  Norway,  see  Asbjornsen  and  Moe,  No.  48,  and  in  Top- 
pen's  "  Aberglauben  aus  Masuren  mit  cinem  Anhange,  enhaltend  Masurische  Sagen 
und  Marchen,"  2te  Aufl.,  Danzig,  1S67,  p.  152.  This  last  reference  I  owe  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Kohler, 

■*  See  Cenac-Moncaut's  "  Contes  pop.,"  p.  203;  Campbell,  ii.,  310  ;  Grimm,  No. 
32,  and  Zingerle,  "  Kinder-  und  Hausmarchen,"  p.  258. 
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French.      It   Is  with   the   first  class  that  we  have  now   to   do;  the 
second  can  be  brieflv  dismissed  afterwards/ 

In  the  first  story,  "  Malbrouk, "  a  future  child  is  promised  by  a 
needy  father  to  a  gentleman  who  appears  to  him  in  the  forest  and 
offers  him  a  large  sum  of  money.  The  child  is  carried  off  imme- 
diately after  baptism  by  his  mysterious  godfather,  for  whom  he  was 
named  Malbrouk.  When  the  child  was  seven  years  old  he  visited 
his  home  and  took  back  \\\\\\  him  his  two  brothers.  IMalbrouk's 
wife  wishes  to  kill  them,  but  young  ]\I.  saves  them  by  changing 
their  cotton  nightcaps  for  the  crowns  of  ^lalbrouk's  daughters."^ 
Young  M.  and  his  brothers  escape  with  the  godfather's  seven- 
league  boots,  and  come  to  a  kingdom  where  the  three  daughters  of 
the  king  have  been  lost.  The  three  brothers  set  out  in  search  of 
them,  and  are  told  bv  an  old  woman  that  thev  will  find  them  at  the 
bottom  of  a  well.  Young  ]\I.  alone  has  the  courage  to  go  down, 
and  finds  two  of  the  princesses,  whom  he  sends  up  in  a  bucket,  and 
then  goes  off  in  search  of  the  third.  On  his  way  he  settles  the  dis- 
pute of  a  wolf,  a  hawk,  and  an  ant,  by  dividing  between  them  the 
carcass  of  a  sheep,  and  is  rewarded  by  being  shown  how  to  turn 
himself  into  any  one  of  them  at  will.  He  learns  from  a  bird  that 
the  princess  is  a  prisoner  in  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea,  and,  changing 
himself  into  a  hawk,  flies  there.  The  princess  is  in  the  power  of  a 
monster  who  has  no  heart  in  his  body,  and  can  only  be  killed  by 
being  struck  on  the  forehead  by  an  egg  that  is  in  the  head  of  a 
pigeon,  which  is  inside  of  a  fox,  which  in  turn  is  in  a  terrible  wolf  in 
the  forest.  Young  ^Malbrouk  obtains  the  ^^%,  kills  the  monster, 
and,  changing  himself  into  a  hawk  again,  carries  the  princess  home. 
The  king  wished  to  marr>'  them  directly,  but  young  M.  goes  off 
and  steals  various  objects  from  his  godfather  as  a  dowry  for  his 
wife.  He  is  caught  while  stealing  a  violin  that  had  only  to  be 
touched  to  play,  and  could  be  heard  seven  leagues  off.  He  is  put 
in  an  iron  cajje  to  be  fattened  and  eaten  bv  old  Malbrouk  and  his 
wife.  He  persuades  the  latter  to  let  him  out,  kills  her,  and  goes 
back  to  the   court,    where  he   marries  the  king's  daughter.      This 

'  Dr.  R,  Kohler  has  given  in  the  "  Orient  und  Occident,"  vol.  ii.,  9S,  294,  4S6, 
677,  numerous  parallels  to  Campbell's  tales  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  which  show  con- 
clusively that  they  are  an  integral  part  of  the  popular  talcs  of  Europe.  We  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  in  our  notes,  with  few  exceptions,  to  materials,  chiefly  Italian  and 
French,  published  since  Kohler's  articles  were  written. 

'  This  is  Tom  Thumb's  stratagem.  See  Perrault's  "  Le  Petit  Poucct."  The  same 
incident  is  found  in  a  Sicilian  story  (Gonz.,  No.  S3),  in  a  Milanese  story  (Imbriani, 
"  Nov.  fior.,"  p.  340),  and  in  a  Greek  story  (Hahn,  No.  3). 
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story  consists,  as  many  popular  tales  do,  of  a  number  of  separate 
and  distinct  incidents  united  to  form  a  new  story.  The  descent  of 
the  brothers  into  the  well  and  the  cowardice  of  all  but  the  youngest 
is  not  so  common  in  the  popular  tales  of  the  North,'  but  has  numer- 
ous parallels  in  the  South  of  Europe.  Usually  in  this  class  of 
stories,  after  the  princesses  have  been  sent  up,  the  envious  brothers 
cut  the  rope,  leaving  their  brother  to  escape  in  various  ways,  as  in 
a  Sicilian  story  where  an  eagle  carries  him  up  on  its  back.^  This 
story,  **  La  Jisterna"  (The  Cistern)  is  a  very  good  sample  of  the 
class,  and  has  versions  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other.^  Set- 
tling a  dispute  of  animals*  is  also  a  widespread  trait,  as  is,  too,  the 
giant  with  no  heart  in  his  body,  already  familiar  to  our  readers  from 
Miss  Frere's  charming  story  of  Punchkin  in  "  Old  Deccan  Days," 
and  Ralston's  *'  Koschei  the  Deathless."  '"  The  ending  of  the 
Basque  story  recalls  the  Norse  tale  of  Boots  and  the  Troll  and  the 
above-mentioned  Basque  legend  of  the  Tartaro  and  Petit  Perroquet. 

The  second  story,  **  The  Fisherman  and  his  Sons,"  is  identical 
with  the  French  story  from  Agen  in  Blade's  collection,  where 
copious  references  by  Kohler  may  be  found. ^ 

**  Tabakiera,  the  Snuff-Box,"  is  the  story  of  a  woViderful  snuff- 
box found  by  a  poor  lad,  which,  w^hen  opened,  asks  (in  very  good 
SpaiiisJi,  by  the  way),  "  What  do  you  want?"  and  grants  any  Avish. 
The  lad  marries  the  king's  daughter,  but  the  mother-in-law  steals 
the  box  and  wishes  her  daughter  and  husband  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Red  Sea.  The  lad  recovers  his  box  after  a  long  search,  and 
sends  his  mother-in-law  to  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  reader 
will  at  once  think  of  Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.'' 

'  It  occurs,  however,  in  Ralston,  "  Russian  Folk-Tales,"  pp.  So,  143,  and  in  the 
Norse  tale  in  Asbjornsen  and  Moe,  No.  15,  translated  by  Dasent  in  "  Tales  from  the 
Norse,"  "The  Two  Step-sisters." 

2  Pitre,  No.  So. 

^  See  references  in  Pitre,  and  in  yahrbuch,  vii,,  20  ;  viii.,  241  ;  Gonz.,  Nos.  58,  59, 
61-64  ;  Comparetti,  Nos.  19,  24,  28,  34,  40  ;  Busk,  p.  141  ;  "  Nov.  di  Sto.  Stefano," 
No.  19  ;  Zool.  Myth.,  ii.,  187  ;  Bernoni,  iii.,  89  ;  and  in  general,  Zool.  Myth,  i.,  25. 

^  Pitre,  No.  32,  Sabatini,  "  La  Lanterna,"  for  Italy  ;  Campbell,  No.  4,  for  Scotland, 
and  in  general  Benfey,    "  Pant.,"  i.  193. 

^  Italian  versions  in  Pitre,  No.  Si,  "  Nov.  fior.,"  p.  347  ;  Norse  in  Asbj.  and  Moe, 
No.  36  ;  a  distorted  German  one  in  Grimm,  No.  177,  "  The  Ball  of  Crystal,"  and  a 
Breton  one  in  Luzel,  p.  38,   "  L'Homme  aux  deux  Chiens." 

^  To  these  may  be  added  two  versions  from  Lorraine,  published  in  the  Romania,  No. 
^9-  P-  336  ;  No.  28,  p.  566. 

'  Italian  versions  in  Pitre,  No.  81,  and  Busk,  p.  158. 
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The  fourth  stor>%  "  Mahistruba,  the  Master  Mariner, "  is  of  a 
prince  who  was  turned  into  a  serpent  by  an  old  woman.  He  orders 
a  mariner  whom  he  meets  one  day  to  prepare  a  ship  with  a  large 
chest  in  the  hold,  into  which  he  crawls.  The  crew  set  sail,  and  after 
various  adventures  the  prince  is  restored  to  his  shape  and  to  his 
father.  There  are  some  points  of  resemblance  between  this  story 
and  "  The  King  of  Lochlin's  Three  Daughters"  in  Campbell.'  The 
prince  in  disguise  of  serpent  is  a  common  trait  in  the  class  of  tales 
of  which  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast"  is  a  good  example.^  In  the 
Basque  story  there  is  no  point  in  either  the  enchantment  or  its 
removal. 

In  the  fifth  story,  "  Dragon,"  a  dissipated  prince,  demands  his 
portion  from  his  father,  and  goes  off  with  a  former  soldier  as  bad  as 
himself.  .They  find  in  'a  forest  an  uninhabited  castle  richly  fur- 
nished. The  morning  after  their  arrival  the  prince  hears  a  voice 
under  a  fixg-tree  in  the  garden  exclaiming,  "  What  pain  }ou  have 
put  me  to,"  and  telling  the  prince  that  he  must  pass  in  perfect 
silence  through  a  painful  ordeal  that  night  in  order  to  see  the 
speaker.  He  does  so,  and  next  morning  sees  under  the  tree  a 
young  girl  coming  out  of  the  ground  as  high  as  her  shoulders. 
After  another  night  of  torment  he  sees  her  to  her  knees,  and  she 
tells  him  to  persevere  one  night  more.  He  does  so  ;  the  young  lady 
appears  in  her  entirety,  and  they  make  off  at  once.  They  arrive  at 
a  city,  and  the  young  lady  early  next  morning  leaves  word  that  the 
prince  will  find  her  at  the  fountain  of  the  Four  Cantons,  but  he 
must  be  fasting.  He  unfortunately  eats  a  small  nut  and  falls 
asleep.  This  happens  three  days  in  succession,  during  which  time 
the  lady  leaves  w^ith  the  prince's  companion  two  handkerchiefs  and 
a  ring,  and  says  that  the  prince  will  find  her  in  the  city  of  the  Four 
Quarters.  After  a  long  search  the  prince  finds  an  eagle,  who  agrees 
to  carry  him  there  provided  he  is  given  a  morsel  of  flesh  every  time 
he  opens  his  mouth.  The  prince  mounts  him,  taking  with  him  an 
ox  which  he  feeds  to  the  eagle.  The  ox  gives  out  before  the  jour- 
ney is  ended,  and  the  prince  gives  the  ravenous  bird  a  morsel  from 
his  own  thigh,  and  is  deposited  in  safety  in  the  City  of  the  Four 
Quarters.  There  he  learns  that  the  king's  daughter  is  to  be  married 
that  day.  He  bribes  the  sexton,  gets  into  the  church  in  time  to 
object  to  the  marriage,  shows  the  princess  the  handkerchiefs   and 

^  See  Kohler's  notes  in  "  Orient  und  Occident,"  ii.,  296. 

'  See  Ralston,  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  in  Nineteenth  Century,  Dec,  1S7S. 
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riiiGT,  and  marries  her  himself.      He  remained  lame,  however,  ever 
afterwards. 

This  story  consists  of  three  parts  :  first,  a  person  undergoes 
some  painful  ordeal,  which  results  in  the  liberation  of  a  princess  ; 
second,  the  hero,  usually  when  kissed  by  his  mother,  forgets  the 
heroine  ;  and,  third,  the  hero's  search  for  his  wife  and  journey  on  ♦ 
a  rapacious  eagle,  whom  he  must  feed  with  his  own  flesh.  The  first 
trait  is  found  in  the  two  stories  of  Grimm,  "  The  Prince  who  was 
Afraid  of  Nothing,"  and  "A  Tale  of  One  who  Traveled  to  Learn 
what  Shivering  Meant,"  as  well  as  in  a  story  from  Brittany.^  The 
hero's  forgetfulness  after  his  mother's  kiss  is  common  to  a  large 
number  of  stories  from  ever}^  part  of  Europe.^  In  the  Basque  story 
the  prince  forgets  his  bride  by  eating  something.  This  trait  is  found 
not  only  in  Campbell,  but  also  in  a  Swedish  story.^  The  journey 
on  the  eagle  occurs  not  only  in  Campbell  and  a  Russian  story, ^  but 
also  in  the  Sicilian  tale,  mentioned  before,  of  the  Cistern,  in  which 
the  eagle  carries  the  hero  up  from  the  cavern  where  he  vras  left  by 
his  envious  brothers.' 

In  the  sixth  story,  "  Ezkabi-Fidel,"  the  son  of  a  poor  woman 
becomes  the  groom  of  a  gentleman  who  goes  away  and  leaves  him 
in  full  charge.  In  the  stable  there  is  a  white  mare  which  tells  him 
that  his  master  is  a  magician,  and  if  he  finds  Fidel  there  on  his 
return  will  surelv  enchant  him.  The  mare  directs  Fidel  to  wash  in 
her  water,  and  his  hands  and  hair  become  gold  ;  a  second  washing 
makes  them  resume  their  natural  condition.  Fidel  then  escapes  with 
the  mare,  and  is  pursued  by  the  magician.  The  mare,  however, 
brings  on  a  fog,  a  hail-storm,  and,  finally,  a  river,  in  which  the 
magician  is  drowned.  Fidel  then  becomes  gardener  to  the  king, 
whose  daughter  falls  in  love  with  him.  The  king  allows  her  to 
marry  him,  but  exiles  them  from  the  court,  and  the  princess  is 
obliged  to  sell  her  husband's  golden  hair  to  live.  Fidel,  by  the 
mare's  assistance,  renders  his  father-in-law  valuable  aid  in  war,  and 
when  the  king  becomes  blind  goes  in  search  of  the  water  that 
restores  the  sight.  He  discovers  it  by  seeing  two  animals  fighting 
and  one  restorinsj  the  other  to  life  bvtouchincf  it  with  a  certain  herb 

^  Luzel,  "  Contes  bretons,"  Quimperle,  1S70,  p.  23. 
-  See  Pitre,  Xo.  ig,  and  Kohler's  note  to  Gonzenbach,  X0.14. 
^  "  Orient  und  Occident,"  ii.,  loS. 
■^  Ibid.,  ii.,  2gg. 

"  To  Pitre' s  references  may  be  added  :  Zool.  Myth.,  II,,  lS6  ;  Benfev,  *'  Pant.,"  i., 
216,  3S3,  and  Rivista  Orientole,  i.,  27. 
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which  he  gathers  and  boils  in  water.     Fidel  cures  the   king,  who 
abdicates  in  his  favor. 

There  are  several  tolerably  close  parallels  to  this  story  :  one  in 
Italian,  and  a  number  of  others  mentioned  in  Kohler's  notes — 
Greek,  Norwegian,  Austrian,  German,  and  Tyrolese.^  The  subor- 
dinate episodes  are  that  the  hero  goes  to  war  and  is  helped  by  a 
magic  horse  to  win  a  great  victory  ; ""  water  which  restores  sight  to 
the  blind  and  makes  the  old  young  f  and  the  life-giving  herb,  which 
is  found  in  German,  Sicilian,  Italian,  and  Greek  tales.* 

"  The  Lady  Pigeon  and  her  Comb"  is  the  title  of  the  seventh 
story.  In  it  a  poor  lad  seeking  his  fortune  finds  a  Tartaro's  castle 
in  the  w^ood.  The  owner  tells  him  that  three  ladies  will  come  to 
bathe  in  a  certain  place  and  leave  their  pigeon  robes.  The  lad  is  to 
seize  one  and  not  restore  it  until  the  owner  promises  always  to  help 
him.^  This  she  does  after  some  hesitation,  and  directs  him  to  her 
father's  house,  where  he  obtains  a  situation.  The  father  sets  him 
difficult  tasks,  which  he  performs  with  the  daughter's  aid.  One  day 
he  is  directed  to  fetch  a  ring  that  has  been  lost  in  the  river.  The 
daughter  directs  him  to  cut  her  in  pieces  with  a  sword  and  throw 
her  in  the  river.  In  the  operation  a  bit  of  her  finger  sticks  to  a  nail 
in  his  shoe,  and  when  the  ring  is  recovered  a  part  of  the  lady's 
finger  is  gone.  After  another  difficult  task  the  magician  promises 
to  reward  him  with  the  hand  of  one  of  his  daughters,  but  the  lad 
must  choose  her  with  his  eyes  shut.  The  lad  recognizes  the  one  he 
desires  by  the  loss  of  her  little  finger.  A.fter  they  are  married  they 
flee  from  her  father's  at  night,  the  wife  first  spitting  inside  the  door 
of  her  room,  and  the  spittle  answering  for  her  when  her  father  tries 
to  enter.  He  at  last  discovers  their  flight,  and  pursues  them,  when 
the  wife  with  her  comb  causes  various  obstacles  to  rise  up,  in  the 
last  of  which — a  river — the  magician  is  drowned.  The  lad  leaves  his 
wife   to  procure  a  priest   to  baptize  her,  as  otherwise  she  can  not 

'  See  JaJirbuch,  viii.,  253  ;  Hahn,  ii.,  igy  ;  Asbj.  and  Moe,  No.  14  ;  Vernaleken, 
No.  8  ;  Grimm,  No.  136  ;  Schambach  und  Miiller,  p.  278  ;  Sommcr,  p.  131,  and  Zing- 
erle,  ii.,  198. 

"^  Sec  Hahn  and  Sommer  jit  sup, 

'  See  Hahn  7//  sttp.  and  No.  30. 

■*  See  Grimm,  No.  16  ;  Pitre,  No.  11  ;  "  Pentamerone,  i.,  7,  and  Hahn,  No,  64. 
See  in  general  :  Benfey,  "  Pant.,"  i.,  454  ;  Zool.  Myth.,  ii.,  314  ;  Co.\,  Aryan  Myth., 
i.,  166,  and  Geniiania,  xxi.,  68. 

°  For  the  myth  of  the  Swan-Maidens,  see  Baring-Gould,  and  Simrock's 
"  Deutsche  Mythologie,"  p.  360.  This  incident  is  foimd  in  numerous  stories  which 
are  cited  in  Kohler's  notes  to  Gonzenbach,  No.  0,  and  by  Cosquin  in  the  Komania,  No. 
28,  p.  530. 
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enter  "  the  land  of  the  Christian.**  He  allows  himself  to  be  kissed 
by  an  old  aunt,  and  forgets  his  bride.  In  order  to  recover  him  she 
builds  a  hotel  with  the  sign  :  "  Here  they  give  to  eat  without  pay- 
ment." One  day  the  husband  and  two  friends  find  this  hotel  and 
enter.  The  wife  recognizes  her  husband,  but  he  does  not  know 
her.  The  two  friends  are  smitten  with  the  hostess,  and  ask  to  pass 
the  night  with  her.  She  manages  to  keep  them  busy  all  night  with 
absurd  tasks.  When  the  husband's  turn  comes,  she  asks  him  to 
put  out  the  light,  which  lights  itself  again  directly,  and  he  spends 
the  night  trying  to  extinguish  it.  In  the  morning  she  reveals  her- 
self to  him,  is  baptized,  and  they  live  happily  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  main  incidents  in  this  story  are  :  the  hero  in  the  service  of 
a  magician,  who  sets  him  difificult  tasks,  performed  with  the  aid  of 
the  magician's  daughter  ;  flight  and  pursuit  ;  forgetfulness  of  the 
hero  at  kiss  of  some  one  ;  and,  finally,  means  employed  by  bride  to 
restore  her  husband's  memory.  Parallels  to  the  whole  story  may 
be  found  in  two  French  stories  from  Lorraine,  one  from  Scotland, 
and  several  from  Germany,  Italy,  and  Norway.^  Several  of  the 
episodes  have  already  been  considered  ;  one  of  the  most  curious, 
the  talking  spittle,  is  found  in  both  a  Swedish  and  Russian  story. ^ 
The  conclusion  of  the  Basque  story  is  found  in  the  Norwegian  story 
of  **  The  Master-Maid,"  in  a  Neapolitan,  and,  finally,  in  a  Sicilian 
stor}\^ 

The  eighth  tale,  "  Laur  Cantons,"  is  the  story  of  Imogen  in 
Shakespeare's  Cymbeline,  and  does  not  need  any  particular  notice.* 

In  the  ninth  story,  "The  Young  Schoolboy,"  a  sea-captain 
sends  his  son  to  school,  where  he  learns  nothing  but  the  song  of  the 
birds.  His  father  takes  him  to  sea  with  him,  and  one  day  a  bird 
alights  on  the  end  of  the  ship  and  sings.  The  boy,  on  being  asked 
to  tell  what  the  bird  is  singing,  answers,  "  It  sings  that  I  am  under 
your  orders,  but  you  shall  also  be  under  mine."  The  angry  father 
throws  his  son  into  the  sea  in  a  barrel.  It  floats  ashore,  and  is 
found  by  the  king,  who  carries  the  boy  home  with  him,  and,  later, 
marries  him  to  his  daughter.      In  the  course  of  time  the  captain  is 

^  References  to  this  class  of  stories  may  best  be  found  in  the  Romania^  No.  19,  p. 
354;  No.  23,  p.  530;  "Orient  und  Occident,"  ii.,  103,  and  Gonz.,  ii.,  237.  See 
also  Grimm,  Nos.  56,  113,  119,  and  Asbjornsen  and  Moe,  No.  46. 

'  Cavallius,  p.  37S,  and  Ralston,  p.  151. 

^  "  Pentamarone,"  iii.,  9,  and  Gonz.,  No.  55, 

^  References  to  this  class  of  stories  will  be  found  in  Liebrecht's  translation  of  Dun- 
lop's  "History  of  Fiction,"  Berlin,  1851,  p.  224,  and  in  Von  der  Hagen's  "  Ge- 
sammtabentcucr, "  Stuttgart,  1850,  iii.,  p.  Ixxxiii. 
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wrecked  on  the  same  shore  and  becomes  his  own  son's  servant. 
One  day  the  son  revealed  himself  to  his  father,  forgave  him,  and 
they  all  lived  happily  together. 

This  is  the  story  technically  known  as  Vaticijiiiun,  in  the  fiimous 
medieval  story-book  "  The  Seven  Wise  Masters."  ' 

In  another  version  of  the  same  story  the  son  hears  voices  which 
tell  him  that  his  mother  and  father  will  one  day  be  his  servants. 
Enraged  at  this  prediction,  his  parents  send  him  off  into  the  woods 
to  be  killed  by  two  servants.  They  kill  in  his  stead  a  dog,  whose 
heart  they  show  their  master.  The  lad  finally  becomes  Pope,  and 
forgives  his  parents,  who  come  to  Rome  to  confess  their  sins. 

This  version  is,  in  the  main,  the  Grimm  story  of  **  The  Three 
Languages,"  of  which  there  are  Greek,  Italian,  and  French  ver- 
sions.^ 

The  tenth  story,  "  The  Mother  and  her  (Idiot)  Son  ;  or,  The 
Clever  Thief, "  is  merely  aversion  of  the  widespread  story  of  "  The 
Master  Thief  "  in  Grimm. "* 

The  most  interesting  story,  in  many  respects,  is  the  eleventh, 
"Juan  Dekos,  the  Blockhead"  (Tontua).  The  parents  of  a  stupid 
son  buy  him  a  ship  and  send  him  on  a  voyage  as  master.  They 
land,  and,  after  selling  their  cargo,  the  master  sees  a  dead  body  at  a 
church  door  and  all  the  passers-by  spitting  on  it.  He  learns  that  it 
is  the  body  of  a  man  who  died  in  debt,  and  therefore  can  not  be 
buried.  Juan  pays  the  dead  man's  debts  and  returns  hom.c.  On  a 
second  voyage  Juan  buys  all  the  Christian  slaves  at  a  certain  place 
and  sends  them  all  to  their  homes  but  one,  a  beautiful  girl  named 
Marie  Louise.  Juan  had  a  portrait  of  her  made  for  the  figure-head 
of  the  ship,  and  undertook  a  voyage  to  her  country.  The  second  in 
command  of  the  ship  became  jealous  of  Juan,  and  one  day  threv/ 
him  overboard.  An  angel,  however,  conveyed  Juan  to  an  island, 
and  provided  him  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Meanwhile  the 
ship  reaches  Marie  Louise's  country,  and  by  means  of  the  figure- 
head she  is  recognized  as  the  king's  daughter.     The  wicked  mate 

'  The  copious  references  to  this  story  may  best  be  found  in  D'Ancona,  "  II  Libro 
del  Sette  Savj  di  Roma,"  Pisa,  1S64,  p.  121.  The  Basque  version  is  not  accompanied 
by  the  story  of  "  Amis  and  Amilcs."  In  several  versions  of  the  "  Seven  Wise  Mas- 
ters" the  two  stories  are  united. 

"^  See  Grimm,  No.  33  ;  Ilahn,  Xo.  33  ;  Comparctti,  No.  56,  and  "  Mclusine,"  p. 
300. 

'  This  story  has  been  treated  in  the  most  thorough  manner  by  Kdhlcr  in  "  Orient 
und  Occident,"  ii.,  303,  677.  Italian  versions  arc  Straparola,  i.,  2  ;  Pitrc^,  159,  160, 
and  Comparetti,  No.  13.     A  French  version,  Breton,  is  in  "  Mclusine,"  p.  iS. 
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wished  to  marry  her,  and  gave  himself  out  as  her  deliverer.  After 
much  tormenting  Marie  Louise  promised  that  if  Juan  DeKos  did 
not  return  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  day  she  would  marry  the  mate. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time  the  angel  conveys  Juan  to 
Marie  Louise's  house,  oh  condition  that  he  would  give  him  half  of 
the  child  that  Marie  Louise  will  bear.  Juan  is  recognized,  of  course, 
and  the  wicked  mate  punished.  Juan  and  Marie  marry  and  have  a 
child,  of  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  angel  claims  the  half. 
*'  Juan  was  very  sorry  ;  but,  as  he  had  given  his  word,  he  was  going 
to  cut  it  in  half."  The  angel  seizes  him  by  the  arm,  and  says  to  him, 
"  I  see  your  obedience  ;  I  leave  you  your  child."  ''  If  they  lived 
well,  they  died  well  too." 

There  is  another  version  called  "Juan  de  Calais,"  which  does 
not  differ  materially  from  the  above.  The  soul  of  the  dead  man 
appears  as  a  fox  instead  of  as  an  angel. 

This  curious  story  is  found  in  Campbell — "  The  Barra  Widow's 
Son" — and  Mr.  Webster  at  once  jumps  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
Basque  story  must  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Celts  since  their 
occupation  of  the  Hebrides,  an  important  argument  being  that  Juan 
DeKos  is  simply  "Jean  d'Ecosse" — "  Scotch  John."  The  same 
story,  however,  in  the  second  version  is  called  "  Juan  de  Calais," 
and  there  is,  therefore,  the  same  reason  why  the  Basques  should 
have  borrowed  the  story  from  the  French.  We  think  there  is  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  case.  Mr.  Webster  does  not 
knov/  apparently  that  the  story  of  *  *  Juan  dc  Calais, ' '  or  Juan  DeKos, 
is  aversion  of  the  famous  story  of  "  The  Thankful  Dead,"  w^hich  is 
found  from  Norway  to  Sicily,  from  India  to  Spain.  The  origin  of 
the  story  is  not  settled.  Benfey^  is  inclined  to  believe  it  Oriental, 
and  thinks  the  Russian"  version  may  be  the  connecting  link  between 
India  and  Europe.  Simrock  believes  the  story  to  be  German,  and 
mythological  in  its  signification;^  and,  finally,  Comparetti"  thinks 
that  the  fundamental  idea  of  "  The  Thankful  Dead"  is  to  be  found 
in  a  passage  of  Cicero.^ 

'  "  Pant.,"  i.,  219. 

-  Schiefner  in  "  Orient  und  Occident,"  ii.,  174. 

^  "  Deutsche  Mythologie,"  p.  478. 

"*  Preface  to  the  "  Novella  di  Messer  Danese  e  di  Messer  Gigliotto,"  Pisa,  1868. 

^  "  De  divin,"  i.,  27  ;  see  also  Valerius  Maximus,  i.,  7,  3  ;  D'Ancona's  remarks  on 
the  twenty- first  novel  (Testo  Papanti)of  the  "  Cento  nov.  ant."  in  "  Le  Fonti  del  Novel- 
lino,"  Rom.,  iii.,  192,  and  Simrock,  "  Der  gute  Gerhard  und  die  dankbaren  Todten." 
The  most  important  versions  are  :  the  French,  see  Kohler  in  Germania,  iii.,  199, 
and  Jahrb.,  v.,  2,    Aversion  from  Lorraine  is  in  Rom.,  vi.,  534;  and  an  extract  from 
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The  twelfth  and  last  story  of  this  chapter  is  "  The  Duped 
Priest,"  which  is  a  version  of  a  well-known  story  in  Straparola,  and 
of  which  there  are  several  French  versions,  from  which  the  Basque 
is  probably  taken.' 

In  addition  to  the  stories  analyzed  above,  Mr.  Webster  gives  a 
number  which  he  believes  derived  directly  from  the  French.*  It 
will,  we  think,  be  easily  seen  that  they  stand  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  as  his  other  stories,  and  are  no  more  nor  less  derived  from 
the  French  than  the  stories  he  thinks  derived  from  the  Celtic.  In 
the  last  chapter  Mr.  Webster  gives  some  religious  tales,  two  of 
which  are  very  widespread.  The  first,  '*  Fourteen,"  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  legend  of  St.  Christopher  and  the  story  of  Le  Sac  dc  la 
Ramee.^     The  second  is  the  famous  legend  of  Amis  and  Amiles.^ 

It  is  quite  evident,  we  think,  from  the  parallels  we  have  given 
above  to  the  various  stories  in  Webster,  that  we  are  dealing 
with  an  integral  part  of  European  folk-tales.  A  few  names  of 
familiar  characters  are  new,  old  traits  have  been  woven  into  new 
combinations,  but  there  is  nothing  original.  The  fact  is,  undoubt- 
edly, that  the  Basques  (as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  collection 
before  us)  have  appropriated  bodily  the  tales  of  their  neighbors,  or 
rather  that  a  sort  of  cndosmose  has  taken  place,  by  which  the  tales 
of  one  country  have  penetrated  into  and  displaced  the  tales  of  the 

one  of  the  French  versions  may  be  found  in  Nisard,  "  Hist,  des  Livres  pop.,"  Paris, 
1864,  ii.,  407.  Italian,  besides  the  versions  just  mentioned,  in  the  "  Cento  nov.  ant." 
and  "  Novella  di  Messer  Danese,"  etc.;  Straparola,  xi.,  2  ;  Gonz.,  No.  74  ;  and  Ive. 
"  Fiabe  pop.  rovignesi,"  1877,  p.  19.  Norwegian,  Asbj.  Ny  Sam.,  No.  99,  100;  and 
Grundtwig,  "  Gamle  danske  Minder,"  i.,  81.  Additional  references  may  be  found  in 
"  Orient  und  Occident,"  ii.,  322  ;  "  Germania,"  xii.,  55,  and  "  Heidelberger  Jahrb.  der 
Lit.,"  1868,  No.  29.  A  Catalan  version  is  in  "  Quentos  pop.  Catalans,"  por  Maspons 
y  Labros,  Barcellona,  1872,  ii.,  34,  and  Spanish  ones  in  Patranas,  p.  234,  and  Cabal- 
lero,  "  Cuentos,"  etc..  p.  23. 

^  French  versions  in  Cenac-Moncaut,  p.  173,  and  Romania,  vi.,  543,  No.  24,  539. 
The  story  in  Straparola  is  i.,  3.  See  also  Jahrb.,  v.,  11  ;  vii.,  278,  and  "  Orient 
und  Occident,"  ii.,  486,  503. 

''They  are:  **  Ass'  Skin  "  (Grimm,  No.  65)  ;  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast"  (Grimm,  No. 
88)  ;  "  The  Cobbler  and  his  Three  Daughters  "  (Bluebeard,  see  Pitre,  No.  19)  ;  "  The 
Smging  Tree"  (Grimm,  Nos.  96,  97);  "The  White  Blackbird"  (See  Brueyre, 
"  Contes  pop.  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,"  p.  145),  and  "  The  Sister  and  her  Seven 
Brothers"  (Grimm,  Nos.  9,  25). 

^  For  the  first,  see  "  Dictionnaire  des  Lcgendes,"  p.  290;  for  the  second,  ya/ir~ 
buck,  v.,  4  ;  vii,,  128  ;  Grimm,  No.  82  ;  N'ortli  American  Kcvieio,  July,  1S76.  p.  51, 
and  Gianandrea,  "  Nov.  e  Fiabe  pop.  marchigiane,"  p.  24. 

"*  See  D'Ancona's  notes  to  the  "  Rappresentazione  di  un  miracolo  di  due  Pelle- 
grini" in  "  Sacre  Rappresentazioni  dei  Secoli,  xiv.,  xv.  e  xvi.,"  vol.  iii.,  435. 
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other.  Although  Mr.  Webster's  collection  throws  no  new  light  on 
the  question  of  Basque  nationality,  it  is  a  very  interesting  contri- 
bution to  European  folk-tales,  and  we  trust  it  may  lead  to  an  inter- 
est in  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  native  scholars,  and  that  they 
will  soon  give  the  world  a  collection  worthy  to  stand  by  the  side  of 
Pitre's  great  collection  of  Sicilian  tales.' 

^  The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  procure  M.  Cerquand's  "  Legendes  et  Recits  pop. 
du  Pays  Basque,"  i.,  ii.,  Paris,  1875-76.  From  the  references  in  Webster,  and  from 
Ralston's  review  in  the  Academy,  Feb.  17,  1877,  it  would  not  appear  that  they  contain 
any  new  material  that  would  modify  the  views  expressed  by  the  writer  in  the  above 
article. 


THE  CIPHER  DESPATCHES. 

ON  the  night  of  Tuesday  the  7th  of  November,  1876,  all  the 
returns  of  the  Presidential  vote  were  not  yet  received  in  New 
York.  There  were  185  electoral  votes  required  for  a  choice.  The 
States  of  Florida,  Louisiana,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  South 
Carolina  were  distant,  and  in  all  of  them  the  voting  was  expected  to 
be  close.  The  telegrams  received  in  the  early  hours  of  the  evening 
were  from  the  nearer  States,  and  strongly  indicated  the  election  of 
Mr.  Tilden,  if  any  single  one  of  the  doubtful  States  went  with  him. 
At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  rooms  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  were 
vacant.  The  hotel  was  quiet,  only  the  clerk  in  the  office  and  a  fev.- 
sleepy  porters  were  stirring.  The  Republican  officials  had  gone  off 
to  their  beds  to  drown  in  sleep  the  disappointment  of  anticipated 
defeat.  At  the  Democratic  headquarters  at  the  Everett  House 
there  was  more  activity  and  great  elation.  To  quote  from  high 
authority  on  this  side,  "  Uncle  Sammy  was  to  be  pulled  through." 
But  even  elation  is  tiring,  and  by  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
these  rooms  too  were  nearly  empty.  The  telegrams  came  in  slowly. 
The  tune  of  the  later  ones  was  '  *  Hayes, "  * '  Hayes, "  "  Hayes, ' '  until 
it  became  monotonous  and  droning,  as  well  as  alarming,  to  the 
sleepy  ear. 

In  the  newspaper  offices  the  night-editors  were  busily  compilin-jc 
returns  and  seeking  the  impersonal  fame  of  a  well-edited  outside 
page.  They  too,  according  to  political  complexion,  had  been  elated 
or  alarmed  ;  and  alarm  and  elation  were  changing  sides  with  them 
also.  Still  the  Republican  journals  had  small  hopes,  and  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  them  even  published  two  editions,  the  first 
conceding  the  election  to  Mr.  Tilden  and  the  next  denying  it. 
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At  3.45  A.M.  the  alarm  at  the  Everett  House  took  shape  in  the 
following  telegram  :  * 

Everett  House,  New  York. 
New  Yo7-k  Times: 

Please  give  your  estimate  of  electoral  votes  secured  for  Tilden.     Answer  at 

once. 

D.    A.  Magone,  Jr., 

Chairma7t,  Democratic  Commitiee^  Everett  House. 
(Time,  3.45  A.M.) 

So  there  was  doubt  in  the  Democratic  camp  ?  Doubt  there 
meant  victor}^,  or  at  least  the  claim  of  victory,  to  the  Times.  Take 
out  the  obnoxious  leader,  foreman  of  the  composing-room,  but  leave 
it  standing  with  due  prudence  ;  we  may  need  it  to-morrow.  Write 
a  new  leader  of  different  tone,  editor  prothonotary,  and  call  me  a 
carriage,  boy,  and  look  sharp.  This  is  news  for  your  betters  at  the 
other  headquarters. 

So  the  news-editor  of  the  Times,  with  the  telegram  in  his  hand, 
drives  furiously  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  waking  clerk  and  por- 
ters with  the  noise  of  his  wheels.  It  was  but  a  chance  that  the 
rooms  were  not  empty.  "  They  had  been  until  nearly  daylight." 
But  one  of  the  faithful  was  there,  so  he  states  in  his  testimony  (p. 
527t,  Mr.  William  E.  Chandler,  "  counsel  "  for  the  Republican  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  or  for  the  Republican  Party  :  "  I  do  not  know 
the  name  of  my  client."  At  once  the  situation  changed.  The 
telegraph  operator  was  waked  up.  Despatches  Avent  promptly  to  the 
doubtful  points  : 

*'  Without  Nevada,  Hayes  is  defeated.  Telegraph  again  when  Nevada  is 
sure." 

To  Florida : 

"  The  Presidential  election  depends  on  the  vote  of  Florida,  and  the  Democrats 
will  tr\- and  wrest  it  from  us.     Watch  it,  and  hasten  returns." 

The  same  despatch  was  sent  to  Louisiana.    The  next  went  to  South  Carolina  ■ 

"  Hayes  is  elected  if  we  have  carried  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Louisiana. 
Can  you  hold  your  State  ?" 

And  to  Oregon  : 

"  Without  Oregon,  Hayes  defeated.     Don't  be  defrauded.     Hasten  returns.  ' 

Noiv,  return  to  your  newspaper.  I  have  set  the  wheels  in  mo- 
tion, and  I  am  instantly  going  to  Florida,  by  way  of  Lynchburg  and 
Raleigh.  Answer  your  Democratic  friend  that  ]\Ir.  Hayes  is  the 
President.      Here  is  a  ''weak  cipher  code."     It  maybe  needed. 

^  See  Report  of  the  Presidential  Election  Investigating  Committee,  1878,  p.  527. 
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In  my  despatches,  which  I  shall  sign  "  Everett  Chase"  (in  subtle 
jeering  of  the  Democratic  headquarters),  1  will  use  these  feeble  syn- 
onyms : 

William  in  cipher  means ',  . .  .  Send  in  English. 

Rainy  '*  "       Things  look  favorable. 

Warm  apples  **  **      Majority. 

Cold  fellows    **  **       Denioerats. 

Oranges  "  "       Florida. 

Cotton  "  " Louisiana. 

Qtc,                   etc.,                   etc. 
Robinson  in  cipher  means $3,000 

ones  , 2,(X)0 

Brown  i  ,coo 

mith 250 

*^  but  don  t  telegraph  unless  necessary'  (p.  526).  The  second  cam- 
paign has  begun. 

With  this  Mr.  Chandler  vanishes  into  Florida  for  the  present. 
Other  Republicans  go  to  the  other  doubtful  States.  They  have  the 
start  of  their  Democratic  rivals  by  several  days,  for  the  Everett 
House  wakes  up  all  too  slowly  to  the  situation.  In  the  meantime 
two  campaigns  are  being  organized  on  the  Democratic  side.  One 
by  the  National  Executive  Committee,  and  one  more  secret  by  a 
power  behind  this,  or  within  it. 

It  has  been  the  province  of  the  committee  from  whose  printed 
reports  the  foregoing  excerpts  have  been  taken  to  sift  the  political 
history  of  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1876.  The 
writer  is  by  no  means  capable  or  desirous  of  doing  this.  But  it 
has  fallen  quite  naturally  in  his  way  to  examine  many  of  the 
cipher  despatches  which  were  sent  to  and  fro  by  both  sides  ;  and 
the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  record  the  first  public  appearance 
of  the  cryptogram  as  a  factor  in  American  politics,  to  give  some 
explanation  of  the  codes  used,  of  their  excellence  or  demerits,  and 
to  explain  the  methods  employed  in  deciphering  them — a  work 
which  he  shared  with  others.  The  desire  of  the  reader  is  chiefly  to 
appreciate  the  semi-scientific  nature  of  an  unusual  problem,  which 
is  however  quite  simple  in  itself. 

The  rarity  of  the  need  for  the  exercise  of  certain  faculties  may 
make  these  appear  elevated  when  they  are  seen  in  action.  A  little 
thought  will  however  put  them  in  their  true  place,  along  with  the 
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others  that  constitute  the  essence  of  any  success.      The  chief  of 
these  is  Buffon's  sine  qua  non,  "  une  attention  suivie." 

To  avoid  explanations  throughout,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state 
that  what  is  here  given  of  the  history  of  the  deciphering  is  purely 
from  one  point  of  view — my  own — and  that  it  is  sought  to  make 
every  thing  as  impersonal  as  possible.  It  is  desired  to  present 
only  a  contribution  to  contemporary  history  which  may  some  day 
come  to  be  of  use. 

In  August,  1878,  the  New  York  Tribune  began  to  publish  every 
day  or  so  telegrams  which  were  plainly  in  cipher,  and  which  w^ere 
generally  and  naturally  supposed  to  relate  to  political  subjects. 
Here  is  one  of  them  : 

Columbia,  Nov.  13. 
Very  news  say  Copenhagen  to  from  can  Florida  you  count  much  in  be  give 
what  Louisiana  am  placed  if  mixed  insure  London  Oregon  few  intend  things  out 
a  us  here. 

Weed. 
[Translation.] 

A7n  here.  Thmgs  very  much  mixed.  Intend  to  coimt  les  out.  If  a  few  dol- 
lars can  be  placed  in  Returni?ig  Board  [/<?]  insure,  luhat  say  you  ?  Give  news 
from  Louisiana,  Oregon,  Florida. 

This  one  and  its  fellows  w^ere  then,  of  course,  untranslated  and 
their  contents  unknown,  but  they  furnished  the  text  for  effective 
comment  of  a  jocose  sort. 

It  is  now  known  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  William  E.  Chandler 
and  others,'  how  these  cipher  telegrams  came  to  light  at  all,  in- 
stead of  being  destroyed  in  the  usual  course  of  business  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

By  the  order  of  the  president  of  that  company,  all  recent  tele- 
grams of  a  political  nature  (some  29,275  in  all)  were  collected  in 
December,  1876,  and  were  placed  in  one  receptacle  in  the  New 
York  office.  This  was  done  simply  to  avoid  a  subpoena  from 
Washington.  It  was  intended  that  these  should  never  see  the 
light,  as  it  would  be  a  good  point  for  the  company  to  show  that 
correspondence  conducted  through  its  agents  was  absolutely  safe. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  (Hon.  O.  P. 
Morton,  of  Indiana,  chairman)  finally  succeeded  in  having  the  whole 
mass  delivered  to  them  by  the  agents  of  the  telegraph  company, 
and  while  in  their  committee-room  the  telegrams  were  inspected  and 
handled  by  various  persons. 

'  About  January  28th  and  29th,  1879. 
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Mr.  Evans,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  In- 
diana, received  a  large  number  of  these  originals  from  the  commit- 
tee-room by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bullock,  Assistant  Clerk  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections.  From  his  hands  they  pass- 
ed to  those  of  General  Brady,  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

Their  subsequent  wanderings  are  recounted  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  New  York  Tribiuic,  January  29th,  1879  * 

"After  General  Brady  received  the  bundle  of  ciphers  from  Congressman 
Evans,  he  looked  them  over,  and  said  that  they  were  cipher  telegrams  relating 
to  the  last  Presidential  election.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  Eugene  Hale  (member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  Maine)  learned  in  some  way  that  General 
Brady  had  these  documents.  Mr.  William  E.  Chandler  ("counsel"  for  the 
Republican  party)  had  made  frequent  complaints  because  all  these  telegrams  had, 
as  he  supposed,  been  returned  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  de- 
stroyed, and  the  interesting  stor}',  which  he  was  sure  they  must  tell,  lost  to  the 
world.  Mr.  Hale  told  Mr.  Chandler  of  the  preservation  of  some  of  these  des- 
patches, and  the  latter  called  on  General  Brady  at  his  office,  and  went  with  him  to 
his  house  and  examined  the  despatches.  At  his  suggestion,  copies  were  made  of 
those  telegrams  in  the  bundle  which  seemed  to  be  most  important. 

"  About  the  time  that  the  Potter  Committee  (to  investigate  the  Presidential 
Election  of  1876)  was  organized,  Mr.  Chandler  took  what  he  supposed  were  all 
the  originals,  and  left  them  on  the  table  in  General  Butler's  (member  of  Con- 
gress from  Massachusetts)  office  in  this  city.  General  Butler  was  not  in  his 
office  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Chandler's  object  in  leaving  them  there  was  to  get 
them  investigated.  He  never  told  General  Butler  that  he  had  left  them  there, 
but  he  suspected  that  General  Butler  had  an  idea  where  they  came  from.  Of 
the  copies  that  were  made.  General  Brady  gave  those  relating  to  Florida  to  Mr. 
Chandler  ;  and  he  made  other  copies  and  gave  them  to  Mr.  HisCOCK  (member 
of  Congress  from  New  York)  before  he  went  to  Florida  with  the  sub-comniittee 
last  spring.  The  remaining  copies  General  Brady  kept  until  last  August,  when, 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Chandler,  he  sent  them  to  Mr.  HiSCOCK,  at  Syracuse. 

"When  Mr.  Manton  Marble's  'ark  and  shechinah'  letter  appeared,  Mr. 
Chandler  sent  to  the  editor  of  The  Tribune  about  a  dozen  despatches,  some 
in  plain  English  and  some  in  cipher,  with  the  suggestion  that  it  might  be  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Marble  to  read  them  in  print.  The  publication  of  these  despatches 
was  begun  by  The  Ti'ibune  in  editorial  articles.  Subsequently  Mr.  Chandler 
sent  to  The  Tribune  his  Florida  copies.  After  the  translations  had  been  made 
General  Brady  sent  anonymously  to  the  editor  of  The  Tribune  a  few  originals 
which  he  had  not  given  to  Mr.  Chandler.  Since  the  meeting  of  Congress  he 
gave  to  Mr.  Chandler  what  remained  in  his  possession,  some  forty  or  fifty  orig- 
inals, which  Mr.  CHANDLER  also  sent  to  The  Tribune ^ 

To  complete  the  story  it  ma>^  be  .said  that  some  641  originals 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  l^ottcr  Committee  by  General 
Butler,  and  that  these,  together  with  a  few  taken  out  and  sent  to 
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the  Tribune  (as  above),  are  all  that  remain  of  the  29,000  originally 
collected.  The  rest  were  kept  until  May,  1878,  and  then  destroyed 
by  fire  by  the  confidential  clerk  of  the  President  of  the  Telegraph 
Company  in  the  regular  course  of  business. 

Such  is  the  tedious  and  yet  instructive  history  of  the  means  by 
which  these  telegrams  were  finally  brought  to  light.  Comment  is 
actually  impotent  before  the  case  as  it  stands,  and  considering  what 
it  implies. 

To  leave  the  region  of  ethics  and  descend  to  that  of  facts,  we 
now  know  how  some  of  these  ciphers  came  to  be  printed.  It  is 
possible  that  this  never  would  have  been  done  had  it  not  been  for 
the  "  ark  and  shechinah"  letter  of  Mr.  Manton  Marble  before 
referred  to.  But  this  provoked  reply,  and  the  materials  for  reply 
were  quickly  utilized. 

At  this  point  reference  must  be  made  to  the  enormous  dispro- 
portion between  the  number  of  Republican  and  Democratic  ciphers 
in  the  collection.  This  appears  suspicious  when  one  considers  that 
the  package  was  constantly  in  Republican  hands  from  the  time  of 
its  original  abstraction  from  the  files  of  the  Senate  Committee  until 
deposited  with  a  member  of  the  Investigating  Committee.  It 
must,  however,  be  carefully  remembered  that  the  key-note  of  the 
contest  which  succeeded  the  election  on  the  Republican  side  was 
struck  by  Mr.  Chandler  (November  9th)  :  "  Don't  telegraph  unless 
necessary."  A  consultation  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  or  of 
the  7>/<^//;/^  Cipher  Extra  No.  44(1879),  will  show  that  the  unex- 
pressed motto  of  the  campaign  of  the  Democratic  leaders  (headed 
perhaps  by  Mr.  Marble)  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  this  :  "  Use 
one  hundred  and  forty  ciphers."  It  is  worth  while  to  mention 
this,  as  the  secrecy  of  a  cipher  depends  not  only  on  its  mysterious- 
ness,  but  on  the  rarity  with  which  this  mysteriousness  is  paraded  ; 
and  it  thus  bears  directly  on  the  question  in  hand. 

Leaving  now  the  history  of  the  case  altogether,  we  may  examine 
the  ciphers  themselves  and  the  means  by  which  they  were  solved. 

First  of  all  in  chronological  order  came  the  dictionary  cipher 
used  in  Oregon.  On  November  9th  the  Democratic  Governor  of 
Oregon  had  sent  several  despatches  to  various  persons  announc- 
ing that  "  Oregon  has  gone  for  Hayes  by  over  400."  He  was 
asked  from  New  York  (November  9th  and  loth)  not  to  ''express 
any  opinion  as  to  result  in  State,"  and  from  that  time  forbore. 
On  the  19th  of  November  Mr.  W.  T.  Pelton,  "Acting  Secretary 
of   the   National   Democratic    Committee"    in    New  York  City,  a 
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nephew  of  Mr.  S.  J.  Tilden,  and  living  in  his  house,  telegraphed 
to  Dr.  George  L.  Miller  in  Omaha  to  go  to  Oregon  and  to  ar- 
range whatever  matters  were  necessary.  Dr.  ]\Iiller,  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  could  not  go  to  Oregon,  but 
sent  one  J.  N.  H.  Patrick,  who  required  a  cipher  to  communicate 
his  secret  affairs.  This  cipher  there  was  no  time  to  arrange,  and 
one  was  taken  which  had  formerly  been  used  by  Patrick  in  his 
ordinary  business. 

This  was  a  code  founded  on  the  Household  English  Dictionary 
(8vo.  London  :  Nelsons,  1876).  The  key  to  this  was  disclosed 
after  the  publication  of  the  ciphers  by  a  former  partner  of  Patrick's, 
to  whom  it  was  familiar.  The  following  is  a  despatch  sent  as  soon 
as  Patrick  had  matters  in  train,  with  its  translation  : 

W.  T.   Peltox,  iXt'w  York :  ToRTLAXD,  Nov.  28. 

By  vizier  association  innocuous  to  negligence  cunning  minutely  previously  re- 
admit doltish  to  purchase  afar  act  with  cunning  afar  sacristy  unweighed  afar  poin- 
ter tigress  cuttle  superannuated  syllabus  dilatoriness  misapprehension  contraband 
Kountze  bisculous  top  usher  spiniferous.     Answer. 

J.  X.  H.  Patrick. 

[Translation.] 

Certificate  will  be  issued  to  one  Democrat.  Must  purchase  Republican  elector 
to  recognize  and  act  with  Democrat  and  secure  vote  and  prevent  trouble.  Deposit 
ten  thousand  dollars  my  credit  Kountze  Brothers,  12  Wall  street.     Answer. 

J.  X.  H.  Patrick. 


The  translation  is  performed  in  the  following  way  :  the  first 
cipher  word  is  "  by/'  It  is  found  on  page  30,  and  is  the  29th  word 
in  the  left-hand  column  of  the  dictionary. 

The  29th  word  in  the  left-hand  column  on  page  34  (30  -f-  4) 
is  Certificate,  which  is  the  first  word  of  the  message.  "  [7.7/Vr" 
is  the  14th  word  in  the  right-hand  column  on  page  206,  and  its 
translation,  zui/l,  is  the  14th  word  in  the  same  column  on  page  210 
(206 -f- 4),  and  so  on.  That  is,  the  translation  is  alwa\'s  made  by 
finding  the  cipher  word  in  the  dictionary  agreed  upon,  and  noting 
the  column  and  the  number  of  the  word  in  this  column.  Then  turn 
forward  or  back  so  many  pages  (four  forward  in  tin's  case)  ami  take 
the  corresponding  word.  The  same  rule  ap[)lics  to  ^\•riting  the 
cipher  originally.      This  is  a  slow  and   cumbrous  cipher,  but   it  has 
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always  been  considered  safe.  It  could  be  improved  as  to  security 
by  complicating  the  method  of  taking  out  the  corresponding  words  ; 
by  alternately  going  forward  and  back,  by  taking  some  word  on  the 
same  page,  or  by  other  simple  and  previously  agreed  upon  devices. 
But  it  is  not  v\-orth  while.  With  patience  a  dictionary  code  of  this 
class  can  be  discovered,  provided  there  are  enough  ciphers. 

The  case  of  the  Florida  dictionary  cipher  is  one  exactly  in 
point.  By  October  8th,  1878,  the  most  important  ciphers  used  in 
1876  had  been  translated  and  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
These  were  mostly  in  the  "  Transposition  Cipher,"  a  novel  and 
ingenious  code  of  which  more  will  be  said.  But  there  had  been 
published  in  The  Tribune  a  few  ciphers,  some  four  or  five,  which 
w^ere  plainly  in  a  dictionary  code,  and  the  dates  of  which  indicated 
that  they  might  cover  important  points  if  translated.  On  October 
8th  a  general  method  of  determining  the  (unknown)  dictionary  in 
such  a  case  had  been  thought  out  and  committed  to  writing,  and 
despatched  to  the  New  York  Tribune.  The  plan  proposed  was 
simple  but  laborious,  and  my  own  time  was  too  much  occupied 
with  my  professional  duties  for  me  to  be  willing  to  waste  so  much 
as  might  be  necessar}^  in  a  purely  routine  search.  A  similar  plan 
w^as  actually  being  carried  out  in  New  York  before  my  letter  arrived, 
and  it  eventually  must  have  succeeded,  although  it  involved  great 
labor.  A  simpler  way,  however,  occurred  to  me  to  solve  this  par- 
ticular case,  which  was  at  once  tested. 

In  one  of  the  telegrams  the  word  "  Geodesy  '  occurred.  No\v 
this  is  a  rather  unusual  word,  and  does  not  occur  in  all  small  dic- 
tionaries. It  was  assumed  as  a  principle  that  a  pocket  dictionary 
which  could  be  readily  carried  was  used,  and  I  had  then,  first,  to 
collect  all  small  dictionaries  ;  seeonel,  to  eliminate  from  these  all 
which  did  not  contain  the  word  "  Geodesy ;''  and  third,  from  the 
small  number  remaining  to  select  the  correct  one.  This  was  done 
in  ninety  minutes  at  the  Library  of  Congress  on  October  9th.  All 
the  dictionary  ciphers  w^hich  I  then  had  at  once  yielded  to  a 
code  founded  on  Webster's  Pocket  Dictionary,  by  turning  back  or 
forward  a  proper  number  of  pages.  This  number  was  variable, 
and  instructions  regarding  it  may  have  been  transmitted  by  post  or 
telegraph. 

A  specimen  of  this  cipher  code,  Vv'ith  translation,  is  given  below 
(it  is  necessary  to  turn  back  one  page  in  the  dictionary  to  translate 
this)  : 
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[52.] 

Tallahassee,  Dec.  4. 
Henry  Ha VEM EVER,  15  IVes^  i-jth  Street,  N.   V.  : 

Scarify  recured  shear  distances  settee  you  advanced  to  husky  heart  affectioned 
with  functionary  sleeper  sauce-box  exempt  tidewater  undertaker  wretched  school 
plinth  settee  you  scarify  nascent  beehive  admonish  upon  implacable  overhung 
worry  underbrush  plinth  unlandlocked  to  unhandsomed.  Sixteen  twenty-one 
twenty-three  kneel,  pre-eminenced  your  lightning.  [No  sig.] 

[Translation.] 
Saturday  received  several  despatches  sent  you  addressed  to  house.  Have  ad- 
vised with  friend.  Situation  same  ;  every  thing  uncertain.  Wool-ly=C.  \V. 
WOOLLEY  says  plan  sent  you  Saturday  must  be  acted  upon  immediately,  otherwise 
unavailing.  Plan  unknown  to  undersigned.  Sixteen,  twenty-one,  twenty-three 
just  presented  your  letter. 

It  is  possible  to  be  jocose  in  this  cipher  even  when  engaged  in 
doubtful  transactions.  A  despatch  in  this  code  reads  :  "  Peruse  23 
[this  in  another  code  means  "  agrees  to  supply"]  Socinian  sJie  castel- 
lated, research  you  leave  distance.''  Turning  back  one  page  this  gives 
**  Peri  [=  a  person]  agrees  to  supply  Smith  she- cargo  [Chicago  := 
expenses].      Repeat  your  last  despatch." 

An  excellent  example  of  a  simple  cipher  which  consists  in 
arbitrary  and  agreed  upon  substitutions  of  one  letter  of  the  alphabet 
for  another  is  afforded  by  the  two  following  telegrams,  which  alone 
sufiliced  for  the  detection  of  the  whole  key. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  they  contain  but  16  words  in  cipher,  hav- 
ing 'JJ  letters.  Only  22  of  these  JJ  letters  are  independent,  so  that 
at  the  most  one  would  expect  some  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  remain 
doubtful.  That  they  are  not  so  is  a  good  example  of  the  difficulty 
with  which  one  can  divest  one's  self  of  a  priori  ideas  and  appeal  to 
pure  chance.  In  other  words,  it  requires  no  small  judgment  and 
skill  to  make  any  given  trial  absolutely  fortuitous.  This  will  be 
clearer  later  on. 

The  two  telegrams  are  : 

Tallahasee,  November  21,  1876. 

To  Edwin  Higgins,  Jacksonville,  Florida  : 

I  2  34  s 

Gree  —  Vermont  —  gang  —  Timothy  —  znlz  —  zruq  —  Cooper  —  jbga  — 

6  7 

Frrd  —  gv  —  John  —  Brown. 

To  H.  BlsBEE,  ]\\.,Jacksonvillc  :  TalLA.,  Nov.  21. 

8  9  10  II  la  13 

Timothy  —  z  n  1  7.  —  a  n  i  r  —  o  v  g  a  —  C  h  (j  l  r  7.  —  /.  h  w  y  r  f  r  —  P  v  h  y  g  — 
14  15  16 

p  V  f  r  —  b  ff  r  q  1)  n  g  r  e  1  —  X  u  z  j  r  y  —  F.   A.   DocKRW. 

If  any  one  desires  a  test   of   his   own    readiness   at    deciphering 
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simple  messages  like  the  two  preceding,  let  him  endeavor  to  deduce 
the  key  before  looking  farther  in  this  text.  He  should  have  22  let- 
ters in  about  20  minutes,  and  the  whole  alphabet  in  30. 

The  method  adopted  is  as  follows  :  "  g  v — John"  possibly  means 
"  at  John"  or  "to  John,"  "  John"  being  in  all  likelihood  a  substi- 
tution cipher  for  a  place  or  person.     Try  g  =  /,  v  =  ^  :  gang  is  then 

/ /  =  iJiat ;  or  a  =  //,  n  =  a.     "  Gree- Vermont  that  TimotJiy,'' 

etc.,  is  Z-ee,  or  tclL  Thus  x  =  c,  e  =  /;  znlz  is  then  z{a)\z  (English 
being  printed  in  italics,  cipher  in  Roman).  The  first  and  last  let- 
ters of  this  are  alike  ;  the  second  is  known,  a  ;  the  third  is  unknown. 
Here  are  all  our  facts.  It  miust  fall  somewhere  in  a  scheme  like 
this  : 

ba-b 
ca  -  c 
da-  d 
fa  -f 


ga-g 

la    -1 

pa  -  p 

ha-h 

ma-  m 

qa  -  q 

ja  -  j 

na  -  n 

ra    -  r 

ka-  k 

oa  -  0 

sa  -  s 

Clearly  sa  -  s  is  right,  and  1=/.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  de- 
ciphering these  two  messages  the  letters  were  found  in  the  follow- 
ing order : 


En-^lish. 

0 

Cipher. 

English. 

Cipher 

1st 

t 

g 

I2th 

V 

i 

2d 

0 

V 

131I1 

ni 

f 

3d 

c 

r 

I4ih 

i 

b 

4th 

1 

e 

15  th 

w 

j 

5th 

h 

a 

i6th 

r 

y 

6th 

a 

n 

17th 

c 

p 

7th 

• 
s 

z 

iSih 

u 

h 

8th 

n 

u 

19th 

p 

w 

9th 

d 

q 

20tll 

j 

c 

loth 

b 

0 

2ISt 

g 

t 

nth 

y 

1 

22d 

? 

d 

The  next  step  is  to  arrange  what  we  have  of  the  key  in  alpha- 
betical order  : 


English 

Z=l 

Cipher. 

English 

r^ 

Cipher. 

E 

n:;Hsh 

0 

z=z 

Cipher., 

a 

= 

n 

j 

= 

c 

s 

= 

(^ 

b 

z= 

0 

k 

= 

{(/)  not 

used. 

t 

= 

c 

= 

P 

1 

= 

e 

u 

:= 

h 

d 

= 

.  <1 

m 

= 

f 

V 

= 

i 

e 

=r 

r 

n 

= 

u 

w 

= 

J 

f 

= 

is) 

not 

used. 

0 

= 

V 

X 

= 

{k)  not  used 

or 
0 

= 

t 

" 

" 

P 

= 

1U 

y 

=z 

/ 

h 

= 

a 

q 

= 

(x)  not 

used. 

z 

= 

{in)  not  used 

i 

=r 

b 

r 

= 

y 

.... 

.  .  • 
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f,  q,  and  x  are  not  used  at  all  ;  k  and  j  are  only  used  once  ;  yet  it 
is  a  certainty  that  the  above  key  is  complete.  It  illustrates  exactly 
what  was  said  about  chance  a  few  sentences  back.  The  lazy  mind 
of  the  maker  of  this  code  droned  on  through  the  alphabet,  7i,  o,  p, 
q,  r,  s,  t,  mechanically,  and  really  was  putting  into  this  small  mys- 
tery of  its  own  only  recollections  of  its  early^  primer. 

If  the  twenty-six  letters  had  been  put  into  an  urn  and  then 
drawn  out  at  random,  one  at  a  time,  and  if  then  a  few  more  symbols 
for  the  letters  c,  a,  f,  s,  c,  p,  o,  i  had  been  added,  the  deciphering 
of  these  short  messages  would  have  been  much  less  easy,  and  might 
have  been  impossible.^  As  it  is,  the  meaning  is  known  except  for 
the  words  "  Vermont,"  "  Timothy,"  and  the  like.  These  are  pure 
substitution  ciphers,  and  can  not  be  discovered  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  local  incidents,  either  from  complete  familiarity  with  the 
transactions  or  by  a  slighter  acquaintance  with  them  aided  and  cor- 
rected by  many  messages. 

We  may  give  one  other  example  of  this  simple  cipher  and  leave 
it   to  be  translated  ;   enough  data  have  already  been  given  for  this 

purpose  : 

Columbia,  S.  C,  Dec.  i,  1876. 
Hox.  J.  J.  Patterson,  U.  S,  Senate,  \Vashi7igto7i,  D.  C.  : 

Y,  k,  p,  V,  —  r,  c,  s,  X  —  V,  p,  o,  v,  x  —  r,  s,  x,  f,  p,  v,  e,  k,  —  b,  s,  p,  d, 
—  y,  s,  —  e,  p,  d,  d,  c,  v, —  x,  v,  p,  d,  r  —  1,  v,  —  p,  d,  x,  y,  s,  u,  —  w,  z,  1,  e, 
or,  —  D.  H.  Chamberlain. 

To  aid  in  this  and  similar  translations  the  following  lists  are 
given.  They  are  not  complete,  but  are  specimens  of  tables  that 
might  be  formed  if  there  were  any  great  demand  for  such  informa- 
tion. 

Words  of  three  letters  which  occur  most  frequently  in  telegrams  : 

Can,  may,  are,  you,  say,  did,  let,  why,  for,  not,  yes,  get,  got,  the,  you,  she, 
try,  and,  ask,  buy,  big,  was,  has,  Gen.,  Col.,  Maj.,  Hon.,  aid,  act,  but,  day,  one, 
two,  six,  ten,  men,  now,  old,  use,  put,  try,  see,  etc. 

Words  of  two  letters  : 

of,  on,  or,  as,  at,  an,  to,  if,  in,  it,  is,  he,  tio,  do,  be. 

Double  letters  : 

ss,  tt,  11,  dd,  00,  mm.  nn,  ee. 


Sincrle  letters 


'& 


Terminations 


I,  a,  o,  k. 
ed,  s,  ing,  tion,  ty,  ly,  etc. 


'  The  interest  of  the  celebrated  tale  of  Edgar  A.  Poc,  "  The  Gold  Bug,'*  hinges  on 
the  solution  of  a  simple  cipher  like  this.  It  is  sometimes  overlooked  in  commenting 
upon  Poe's  talc  that  the  code  was  originally  invented  by  its  decipherer. 
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Other  ciphers  of  this  kind  were  employed,  in  which  two  numerals 
or  two  letters  were  substituted  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet.'  As 
these  were  sent  Avithout  division  into  words,  this  system  was  diffi- 
cult to  decipher,  although  cumbrous  to  use,  and  liable  to  mistakes 
in  transmission.  The  following  is  an  example  of  the  double-letter 
cipher.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  division  of  the  words  is  quite 
broken  even  in  the  original  message,  and  this  must  have  trebled  the 
difficulties  of  the  decipherer  (Mr.  Hassard,  of  TJie  Tribune,  I  be- 
lieve) : 

"  Why  not  imnsss  ityep  iaan  yianse  nspnsi  mpe  ?" 

The  message  must  first  be  arranged  as  follows  : 

"  Why  not  im  ns  ss  it  ye  pi  aa  ny  ia  ns  en  sp  ns  im  pe  ?" 

and  is  translated  : 

"  Why  not  s-e-n-d  —  f-r-o-m  —  K-e-y  —  W-e-s-t-  ?" 

By  far  the  most  ingenious  and  novel  system  of  cryptograms 
developed  by  the  needs  of  the  campaign  is  the  transposition  cipher. 
Here  is  an  example  of  it,  with  its  translation  : 

Columbia,  Nov.  13. 
Henry  Havemeyer,  No.  15   West  SevcntecJith  Street,  New  York: 

Absolutely  Petersburg  can  procured  be  Copenhagen  may  Thomas  prompt 
Edinburgh  must  if  river  take  be  you  less  London  Thames  will. 

[Translation.] 
If  Returning  Board  can  be  procured  absolutely,  will  you  deposit  30,000  dol- 
lars ?     May  take  less.     Must  be  prompt.     Thomas. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  message  itself,  it  is  obvious  that  by 
some  law  the  words  have  been  removed  from  their  proper  order  and 
telegraphed  in  a  different  one.  The  sentence  has  been  shattered,  as 
it  w^ere,  and  of  course  there  must  be  some  rule  by  which  the  scat- 
tered members  can  be  assembled.  To  determine  this  unknown  law 
was  naturally  an  interesting  question,  and  all  the  more  so  as  this 
cipher  is,  I  believe,  absolutely  new.  One's  first  thought  is,  natural- 
ly, to  number  the  words  of  the  cipher  message  ;  for  on  some  trans- 
position of  these  numbers  the  key  must  depend.  Then  a  question 
arises  as^  to  whether  these  numbers  are  arranged  in  the  key  by  any 
geometric  law.  That  is,  there  are  twenty  words  in  this  dispatch  ; 
are  they  arranged — 

'  For  an  account  of  the  ingenious  solution  of  a  message  of  this  kind,  see  The 
Tribune  Extra  No.  44,  p.  43. 
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I. 

2. 

4- 

5. 

I. 

o_ 

3- 

4. 

5- 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9- 

10. 

10. 

9- 

8. 

7- 

b. 

II. 

12. 

13- 

14. 

15- 

or 

II. 

12. 

13- 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17- 

18. 

19. 

20. 
or 

I 
2  . 

3- 

4  - 

5  - 

7 

8 

9  - 
10  - 

20. 

-  -  12 
16 

-  13  -  - 
17 

-  14  -  - 
iS 

-  *5 

19. 

-  19 

-  20 

18. 

17- 

16. 

II 
6 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  ? 

Much  time  was  spent  on  such  questions  for  their  purely  mathe- 
matical interest,  and  the  conclusion  was  finally  reached  that  these 
numbers  were  originally  arranged  by  pure  chance,  as  if  they  had 
been  drawn  out  of  a  bag  at  random.  This  made  the  discovery  of 
the  key  (for  it  was  then  supposed  that  there  was  only  one  key) 
depend  on  quite  other  principles.  How  could  it  be  formed  ?  Clearly 
this  much  was  true,  however  it  was  formed.  Two  messages  of  the 
same  number  of  words,  written  by  the  same  key,  must  be  transposed 
by  this  key  into  the  same  order  in  the  cipher  ;  and  conversely,  if 
one  of  these  ciphers  had  its  words  transposed  in  any  order  which 
would  make  sense,  the  corresponding  transpositions  of  the  second 
message  would  furnish  a  test  of  the  correctness  of  the  first  trans- 
position. That  order  could  alone  be  right  which  made  sense  for 
both  messages  at  the  same  time.  At  this  stage  of  the  investigation 
two  messages  came  under  my  eye,  both  of  fifteen  words  : 

I  234567 

A.  That  by  it  green         Cole         Judge        is 

89  10  II  12  13  14  15 

Ashbel        a  Thomas  you  advised         Chas.  11.  See 

I  234567 

B.  Committees        none        London  sub  witli  but  met 

8  9  10  II  12  13  14  15 

Moselle     canvassed     our     Thames       admitted         count        tally     counties 
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I  made  thirty  small  counters,  fifteen  for  each  message,  on  each    )f 
which  was  written  one  of  the  cipher  words,  with  its  cipher  number,  as — 


6. 

Judge. 


The  two  messages  were  then  laid  on  the  table  in  the  cipher  order, 
and  the  problem  was  to  discover  the  English  order. 

The  first  step  was  to  make  "  blocks"  of  words  which  must  nec- 
essarily go  together.  Thus,  in  message  B.  * '  none  but' '  (or  2 — 6 — )  are 
almost  certainly  connected.  The  corresponding  combination  in  A. 
is  "by  Judge,"  which  makes  sense.  It  was  easy  to  try  these  com- 
binations by  means  of  the  counters.  One  had  only  to  shift  them 
bodily  and  a  trial  was  instantly  tested.  To  go  on  with  the  making 
of  our  '*  block  :"  We  have  now  2 — 6 — ?  '*  by  Judge — ?" 


In  A.  it  could  be 

by  Judge  green 4 

Cole 5 

Ashbel. S 

"       "        Thomas 10 

"       "        Charles 13 

"       "        H 14 


which  makes  in  B. 

none  but  sub 4 

with 5 

Moselle 8 

our   ....    ID 

count 13 

tally 14 


There  is^  nothing  concliLsivc  here,  but  this  table  was  useful  later  on. 
In  message  B.  "  sub-committees"  (4 — i)  is  almost  certainly 
right,  and  it  makes  in  A.  "  green  that."  At  this  stage  I  learned 
that  there  was  a  Judge  Ashbel  Green  in  New  York  City — a  Demo- 
crat. He  furnished  a  block,  2 — 6 — 8 — 4 — i,  which  makes  in  the 
message,  B.  "none  but  Moselle  sub-committees."  The  next  word 
is  probably  3,  5,  11,  or  13. 
For  in  A.  we  have 

that  b)' 2 

"      it 3 


Cole 5 

Thomas 10 

you II 

Chas 13 

H 14 


which  makes  in  B. 

Committees  none   2 

"  London 3 

"  with 5 

"  our 10 

"  Thames 11 

*'  admitted 13 

tally 14 


This,  again,  is  not  conclusive  as  to  translation,  owing  to  the 
words  Moselle,  London,  Thames,  which  were  plainly  substitutes 
for  other  words  (substitution-ciphers).  The  absence  of  meaning 
and  connection  in  these  words  produced  just  the  difficulty  that  was 
intended,  and  the  translation  could  hardly  go  much  further  with 
these  two  messages.  The  block  **  tally  with"  (14 — 5)  makes  "  H. 
Cole,"  which  is  possible,  but  not  conclusive. 
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The  method  of  translating  was  plainly  correct.  To  obtain  the 
veritable  translation  more  material  was  required.  When  this  came, 
the  sequences  that  were  suspected,  as  2 — 6 — 8 — 4 — i  ;  14 — 5  ;  i — 3  ; 
I — 5  ;  I  —  ir,  etc.,  were  tried  in  succession  by  moving  the  little 
counters  representing  the  words,  and  after  a  time  a  key  was  ob- 
tained which  satisfied  all  the  known  conditions. 

By  chance  it  happened  that  these  two  messages  of  fifteen  words 
were  perhaps  more  unfavorable  than  any  other  two  of  the  same 
number  of  words  for  the  purpose,  as  they  contained  so  many  proper 
names  and  substitution  cipher-words.  The  method  which  they  sug- 
gested proved  very  fruitful,  however,  when  tried  on  longer  mes- 
sages, of  which  a  few  were  on  hand. 

The  first  step  was  always  to  try  the  possible  grammatical  connec- 
tions of  the  words  in  message  A.,  for  example,  and  to  test  these  by 
messages  B.,  C,  D.,  etc.  Some  of  them  were  at  once  negatived, 
some  were  left  doubtful,  some  confirmed.  Then,  by  writing  out  the 
messages  on  counters,  arranging  the  certain  blocks,  and  permuting 
the  others  through  the  doubtful  or  possible  connections,  long  blocks 
of  five  or  six  words  were  found.  A  set  of  messages  would  then 
yield  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  with  regard  to  any  single  mes- 
sage, and  no  more.      Thus,  I  had  a  telegram  of  twenty-five  words, 

as  follows  : 

New  York,  Dec.  i. 
Manton  Marble,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  : 

I             2                3            4         5         6         7  8         9         10         II         12         13 

Meet  supplied  consult    read  may    3'es    able  been    tj       but        be         to          to 

14         15             16             17             18         \i)  20         21                 22              23 

be       who       Smith        with      request  has  Daniel  can't        telegram      your 

24  25 

and     requirements.  P. 

Comparison  with  other  telegrams  had  given  me  the  blocks  "to 
your  request,"  "  who  has  been  supplied,"  "consult  with  Daniels," 
and  there  was  no  more  evidence  to  be  obtained  from  any  of  the 
telegrams  then  in  my  possession.  The  other  words  were  all  doubt- 
ful as  to  place  in  the  sentence.  The  trials  were  quickly  made  of 
every  possible  combination.  For  example,  the  first  word,  "  meet," 
might  stand  in  any  of  the  following  relations:  "meet  READ," 
"meet  telegram,"  "meet  requirements;"  "may"  would  form 
"may  meet,"  "  may  consult,"  "mayread,"  "maybe"  (5  — 11),  or 
"  may  be"  (5 — 14)  ;   and  so  on  with  the  rest. 

The  solution  came  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  with  a  sudden  flash. 
One  can  not  say  why,  but  all  at  once  the  right  order  of  words  comes 
after  the  mind  is  sufficiently  permeated  with  their  sense.  The  prac- 
tical  process  of  solving  such  a  cipher  is  very  like  waiting  for  an  in- 
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spiration.  It  is  necessary  to  do  all  the  mental  work  possible,  but 
the  final  clue  comes  almost  automatically.  In  this  case  it  was, 
"  Telegram  to  Smith  can't  be  read." 

A  great  help  in  these  early  trials  was  the  discovery  by  the  edi- 
tors of  TJic  Tribune  that  the  particular  keys  depended  on  the  length 
of  the  message,  and  that  the  messages  always  consisted  of  a  number 
of  words  which  was  a  multiple  of  5.  This  seemed  to  me  for  a  long 
time  doubtful,  as  among  the  small  number  of  messages  which  I  had 
there  were  three  or  four  of  19,  21,  23,  or  26  words,  i.c.^  contrary  to 
this  rule.  As  one  clear  exception  in  such  a  case  is  fatal  to  a  general 
theor3%  I  did  not  accept  this  rule  until  I  saw  that  the  exceptions 
which  I  had  noted  were  evidently  due  to  errors  in  copying. 

Finally  it  was  found  that  the  transposition  ciphers  were  mostly 
of  10,  15,  20,  25,  or  30  words  in  length,  and  always  (with  the  ex- 
ceptions noted)  of  a  number  of  words  which  was  an  exact  multiple 
of  5.  For  each  length  of  message  up  to  thirty  there  was  at  least 
one  key,  and  for  some  two  had  been  found  (for  twenty-word  messa- 
ges, for  example). 

The  table  of  the  keys  which  unlock  all  these  messages  is  given 
below. 


TABLE 

OF    KEYS. 

10 

words. 

15 

words.                       20 

words.            ' 

25 

words. 

;^o  words. 

J. 

H. 

HI. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX.          X. 

9 

4 

8 

3       1 

6 

12          1 

6 

iS 

17            4 

3 

7 

4 

7       I 

9 

iS       ' 

12 

12 

30          26 

0 

2 

I 

12       i 

/> 

J 

3       i 

23 

6 

26          23 

I 

9 

7 

2 

5 

5 

18 

25 

I           15 

10 

6 

13 

6 

4 

4 

10 

14 

II             8 

5 

3 

5 

8 

13 

I        1 

3 

I 

20           27 

2 

8 

2 

4 

14 

20 

17 

16 

25           16 

7 

10 

6 

I 

20 

16 

20 

II 

5           30 

4 

I 

TI 

II 

19 

2       1 

1 

15 

21 

10           f?4 

8 

5 

14 

15 

12 

19       \ 

19 

,  5 

29             9 

9 

9 

17 

13 

8 

15 

27             5 

3 

14 

[ 

10       i 

2 

2 

19           19 

15 

5 

II 

6       i 

24 

17 

28           17 

12 

10 

15 

7 

5 

24 

24           25 

10 

13 

iS 

14 

II 

9 

X          22 

8 

17 

7 

22 

7.         28 

16 

II 

13 

7 

13            I 

2 

15 

I 

4 

i3           18 

10 

9 

25 

10 

12           12 

7 

S 

22 

9 
16 
21 
14 

4 

8 

23 
20 

3 
13 

19 

22  6 
21           21 

15  20 
3           29 
9           14 

14            7 
2            3 
6           II 

16  13 

23  10 

8             2 
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The  capital  discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  Hassard  just  as  he  was 
preparing  an  article  on  the  ciphers  for  the  press  that  these  keys 
were  correlated.  The  following  despatch  illustrates  this.  I  quote 
the  discoverer's  own  words  : 

I  2  •        3      4     5      6  78         9         10         II        12  13 

Want  Holcomb  me  you  or  would  judge  if  Warsaw  name  come  same  Matthews 

14       15 
on       by. 
"  The  key  to  the  transposition  in  the  group  to  which  this  belongs  was  found  by 
the  inductive  process  already  described  to  be  :  8,  4,  i,  7,  13,  5,  2,  6,  11,  14,  9,  3, 
15,  12,  10  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  8th  word  of  the  cipher  is  the  tirst  word  of  the  trans- 
lation, the  4th  word  of  the  cipher  is  the  second  word  of  the  translation,  and  so  on  ; 
and  the  translated  message  accordingly  reads  : 
8417  13  5  2  6  II     14  9 

If  you  want,  Judge  Matthews  or  Holcomb  would  come  on.     Warsaw  [telegraph] 

3  15     12       10 
me  by  same  name. 
"  But  this  message  can  be  equally  well  translated  by  the  other  sequence  of  the 
15-word  group,  3,  7,  12,  etc.,  which  had  been  found  by  an  independent  process  of 
induction.     In  using  this  correlative  key  we  write  the  numbers  of  it  over  the  words 
of  the  dispatch  as  they  stand  in  cipher — thus  : 

3  7  12      2     6        8  4       I         II  15        9         14  5 

Want  Holcomb  me  you  or  would  Judge  if  Warsaw  name  come  same  Matthews 

10  13 
on  by. 
"  Now  pick  out  words  i,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  in  the  natural  numerical  order,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  we  have  precisely  the  same  translation  which  was  obtained  before. 
As  a  rule,  when  Key  I.  for  example  was  used  at  this  end  of  the  line  the  correla- 
tive Key  II.  was  used  at  the  other  end  ;  so  that  the  translation  of  one  despatch 
gave  the  sequence  upon  which  the  receiver  constructed  his  answer.  This  law  holds 
good  with  all  the  sets  of  keys.  If  it  had  been  discovered  at  first,  it  would  have 
saved  half  the  labor  of  translation  ;  but  as  it  came  at  the  end  of  the  work  it  serves 
as  a  striking  mathematical  demonstration  of  the  accuracy  of  the  keys  constructed 
without  knowing  the  relations  that  existed  among  them." 

A  necessary  consequence  of  the  limited  number  of  keys  was 
that  the  messages  longer  than  thirty  words  must  be  translated  by  a 
combination  of  keys.  Thus  a  forty-word  message  would  be  trans- 
lated by  Key  20  used  twice,  a  seventy-five  word  despatch  by  Key 
15,    Key   30,   and   Key   30  again,  and  so  on.      I   quote  a  despatch 

without  translation  as  an  illustration  : 

Tali..'\hassee,  Nov.  16. 
Colonel  Peltox,  15  Gramcrcy  Park,  Xciu  York  : 

Use  htc7idrcd  and  forty  cipher  all  to  there  advice  some  our  must  everything  cor- 
dially necessary  one  coming  remain  our  head  received  was  absolutely  driving  no 
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probably  month  was  result  this  business  to  majority  being  evidence  will  truth  but 
afoot  Democratic  establishing  be  that  distances  contriving  but  unquestionable 
clear  nothing  Democrats  slow  well  followed  preserve  now  be  returns  doubtless  to 
may  enormous  claim  county  first  board  wrongly  travel  to  be  will  move  may  can- 
vassing purge  and  will  our  difficult  Governor  canvasser  received  Democrat  three 
egregious  action  require  returns  able  county  of  canvassing  of  already  fraud  one 
where  State  board  being  officers  Republican  with  the  immediate  beginning  legal 
other  Georgia  helpful  very  Governor  while  need  Brown  help  questions  counsel 
Sellers  the  arising  no  in  we  possible  best  also  and  Saltonstall  remain  can  he 
Moses  along  and  here  on  general  called  on  army  road  to-day  officers  attorney 
Governor. 

[Nosig.] 

Here  we  must  use  Key  VII.  four  times  in  succession,  and  then 
Key  V.  twice.  The  translation  can  easily  be  made  by  any  one 
interested. 

By  these  processes  the  words  were  finally  arranged  in  their 
proper  order.  But  arbitrary  words  like  **  Warsaw,"  "London," 
*'  France,"  etc.,  constantly  occurred.  By  a  careful  study  of  the 
political  history  of  the  days  immediately  adjacent  to  the  dates  of 
the  despatches  the  meaning  of  these  was  discovered.  Each  meaning 
was  at  first  a  guess,  then  a  "working  hypothesis,"  and  finally  a 
demonstrated  fact.  Numbers  were  represented  b}^  the  names  of 
rivers,  as  "  Moselle"  =  2,  etc.  "River"  stood  for  zero.  Every 
w^ant  of  the  cryptographer  had  been  provided  for  by  the  ingenious 
and  thoughtful  inventor  of  this  cipher.  One  might  want  to  write  a 
message  of  ii,  i6,  21,  or  26  words.  To  fill  out  the  scheme  to  15, 
20,  25,  or  30  words  certain  "  dumb  words"  of  no  meaning  were 
provided,  as  "Lieutenant,"  "Thomas,"  "Charles,"  etc.  (two  of 
these  being,  by  the  way,  in  the  first  dispatches  quoted  here),  and 
these  appeared  interjected  confusingly  in  the  cipher  message. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  transposition  cipher.  It  is  the 
most  ingenious  and  elaborate  of  such  systems,  and  reflects  credit 
on  its  accomplished  inventor.  That  it  was  discovered  seems  extra- 
ordinary, simply  on  account  of  the  succession  of  apparent  acci- 
dents which  led  to  its  publication  and  examination.  These  we  have 
sketched  in  the  first  pages  of  this  article.  All  this  would  have  been 
useless,  however,  had  not  the  Democratic  leaders  trusted  it  too  im- 
plicitly and  telegraphed  long  messages  in  it,  many  of  which  might 
well  have  gone  in  English  or  in  a  less  elaborate  code.  Its  very  per- 
fection was  an  aid  to  its  solution.  The  clumsy  transposition  ciphers 
used  by  Governor  Stearns  in  Florida  (which  there  is  not  space  to 
describe)  were  a  protection  in  themselves.     They  were  so  simple  as 
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not  to  tempt  the  user  of  them  to  be  "  too  clever  by  half."  The 
substitution  ciphers  within  the  Democratic  messages  were  most 
elaborate,  and  necessarily  required  immense  pains  for  their  detec- 
tion. A  list  of  a  few  of  them  will  illustrate  their  nature.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  discovered  by  The  Tribune  editors. 


Copenhagen dollars. 

Denmark.' Colonel  Pelton. 

Europe Louisiana. 

Europe Governor  Kellogg. 

Fox C.  W.  Woolley. 

France Florida. 

France Governor  Stearns. 

Greece Hayes. 

Havana Republicans. 


Ithaca Democrats. 

London Canvassing  Board. 

Louis Governor. 

Max John  F.  Coyle. 

Monroe county. 

Moses Manton  Marble. 

Paris draw. 

Petersburg deposit. 

Russia Tilden. 


A  second  system  of  cipher  was  much  used  in  Florida  by  the 
Democratic  politicians.  It  was  a  pure  substitution  cipher,  in  which 
phrases  or  words  were  replaced  by  numbers.  A  portion  of  this 
vocabulary  (deduced,  I  believe,  by  Colonel  Grosvenor,  of  TJie 
Tribune^  will  make  the  system  plainer  : 


Five Will  send,  or  remit. 

Seven Draw,  or  draft. 

Nine Bank. 

Ten Dollars. 

Eleven Thousand. 

Twelve Hundred. 


Thirteen Necessary. 

Sixteen Canvassing  Board. 

Nineteen. . .  .Received. 

Twenty Agree,  agreed,  agreement. 

Thirty Republicans. 

Thirty-seven .  Member. 


Following  is  a  telegram  in  this  code  : 

Tallahassee,  Dec.  4, 

Henry  Havemeyer,  15  IVest  Seventeenth  Street,  N.   Y.  : 

12345678 

Half  twelve     may  less  thirty       eleven     winning      ten 

9  10  II  12  13  14  15 

additional     seven  for  give         lieutenant     sixteen       Russia. 

Fox. 

This  must  first  be  transposed  by  Key  IV.,  when  it  will  read  : 

May  Winning  give  twelve  eleven  ten  less  half  for  Russia  additional  six- 
teen thirty  seven.     Lieutetiant. 

Now  turn  it  into  English  by  means  of  the  vocabulary,  and  it  will 
read  : 

May  Winning  \  Woolley  ?\  give  hundred  thousand  dollars  less  half  for  Til- 
den additional  member  ?     Lieutenant, 
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Like  all  complex  substitution  ciphers,  this  is  difificult  to  trans- 
late, since  something  always  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  de- 
cipherer. In  this  code,  however,  the  accuracy  of  the  ingenious 
solution  has  not  been  questioned  even  by  those  who  received  the 
despatches. 

A  few  other  codes  were  used,  more  or  less  simple.  They  have 
nearly  all  been  translated,  but  none  of  them  have  the  interest  of  the 
excellent  systems  heretofore  described. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  article  to  go  further  into  the 
subject  of  cipher-writing  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand 
the  codes  used  in  the  campaign  of  1876 — our  centennial  year.  An 
excellent  article  on  cipher-writing  may  be  found  in  Rees'  Encyclo- 
paedia, which  will  give  the  elements  of  the  subject,  and  TJie  Ti'ibune 
Cipher  Extra  No.  44  (1879,  January)  should  be  consulted  for  a  con- 
nected history  of  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1876,  as 
it  is  disclosed  by  the  translated  ciphers. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  Is  there  no  safe  cipher?"  The 
answer  is  :  there  are  many  such,  if  one  means  by  a  safe  cipher  one 
which  is  almost  or  quite  impossible  to  translate.  The  question 
should  be  modified  so  as  to  include  convenience  of  use,  and  then 
the  "  safe  ciphers"  are  few  in  number.  Perhaps  the  best  and  safest 
cipher  for  general  use  is  found  in  Slater's  Telegraphic  Dictionary 
of  twenty-five  thousand  words.  In  this  each  word  is  numbered  from 
ooooi  to  25000  consecutively.  Suppose  the  message  to  be  sent  was 
Rely  upon  plain  English.  The  words  Rely,  upon,  etc.,  would  be 
looked  out  in  the  Dictionary,  and  the  numbers  opposite  them  set 
down.  To  these  numbers  the  sender  adds  a  previously  agreed  upon 
number,  as  4397,  21,  171,  etc.  He  thus  obtains  four  new  numbers. 
These  numbers  are  looked  out  in  the  Dictionary,  and  the  words 
standing  opposite  to  them  are  sent.  The  process  of  reading  the 
telegram  by  the  receiver  of  the  message  is  simple.  It  is  not  likely 
that  messages  of  this  kind  can  ever  be  read  by  one  not  acquainted 
with  the  key,  if  this  key  is  occasionally  changed,  say  at  the  7th, 
loth,  i6th,  2 1st,  etc.,  words.  If  it  is  not  so  changed  and  there  are 
enough  messages,  even  this  code  can  be  read.  For  political  pur- 
poses the  plainest  cipher  is  the  best,  and  while  the  post-office  and 
the  express  companies  are  so  prompt,  the  golden  rule  should  be — 

*'  DonU  telegraph  unless  necessary.'' 
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DR.  BUSCH'S  book'  can  not  lay  claim  to  any  particular  value  of 
its  own  beyond  what  it  derives  from  Prince  Bismarck's  con- 
versation. It  is  only  too  clear  that  the  'j'j^  pages,  of  which  the  two 
volumes  consist,  might  easily  have  been  reduced  to  150,  or  200  at 
the  outside  ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  author's  prose  would 
hardly  be  readable  were  it  not  for  Prince  Bismarck's  sayings,  which 
alone  prevent  the  reader  from  letting  the  book  drop  from  sheer 
weariness.  Nevertheless,  however  idle  may  be  many  details  given 
us  by  this  inexhaustible  chatter-box,  who  has  not  even  the  talent  of 
a  sharp  observer,  they  are  all  of  more  or  less  use,  for  they  carry  us 
into  the  very  center  of  the  atmosphere  that  gave  rise  to  the  sayings 
of  the  Chancellor  which  have  surprised,  amused,  and  scandalized 
the  world  at  large.  Such  minutiae  are  not  only  useful,  they  are 
even  necessary  if  we  are  to  judge  the  book  with  equity  and  to  see 
things  from  their  true  point  of  view,  i.e.^  Dr.  Busch's  point  of  view 
— through  the  key-hole.  No  doubt  Bismarck  loses  nothing  of  his 
greatness  as  a  man  and  as  a  genius  by  all  this.  He  is,  luckily,  one 
of  those  who  can  afford  to  undress  before  their  valets  de  chavibrc. 
Still,  it  is  but  fair  that  the  reader  should  know  the  position  of  the 
tell-tale  who  reports  these  sayings  and  doings,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
man  of  whom  they  are  reported.  The  book  belongs  to  the  time  of 
the  war.  Every  one  was  out  of  his  usual  element,  men's  passions 
were  roused,  and  they  were  apt  to  be  unjust  from  excess  of  feeling. 
No  one  took  the  time  to  weigh  his  words,  or  thought  of  asking 
himself  whether  he  was  prepared  to  answer  for  every  syllable  ut- 
tered and  every  impulse  inspired  by  the  situation  and  the  moment, 
in  the  face  of  a  judge,  be  it  of  the  Almighty  or  of  posterity.  Even 
had  there  been  no  such  fever  as  the  excitement  of  war,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between   things  printed,  published,  or  proclaimed 

'  "  Graf  Bismarck  und  seine  Leute  wUhrcnd  des  Kriecfs  mit  Frankreich.  Nach 
Tagebuchblattern."  Von  Dr.  W.  Busch.  Vierte  und  veriinderte  Auflage.  Leipzig: 
Grunow,  1878.  2  vols.  8vo.  "  Bismarck  in  the  Franco-German  War."  An  authorized 
Translation  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Moritz  Busch.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1879. 
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from  a  tribune,  or  even  said  deliberately  in  a  letter  or  a  drawing- 
room,  and  those  uttered  among  a  circle  of  intimates,  elbow  on  table 
at  the  Club  or  at  Alagny's,  when  one's  colleagues  in  the  House  or  in 
journalism  are  being  discussed,  or  anecdotes  told  of  one's  University 
chums.  May  he  to  whom  it  has  never  happened  under  such  circum- 
stances to  smile  at  a  comrade's  weaknesses,  or  to  find  fault  with  a 
friend,  be  the  first  to  throw  a  stone  at  him  whose  table-talk  is  now 
so  indiscreetly  delivered  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  public  at 
large.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  has  Prince  Bismarck  allowed  this 
work  to  be  published  ?  In  Luther's  case,  at  any  rate,  they  waited 
till  he  was  dead  to  publish  those  convivial  effusions  which  have  in 
our  day  become  popular,  even  outside  Germany,  through  Michelet's 
translation.  The  question  is  a  difficult  one  to  answer,  as  we  have 
only  suppositions  to  trust  to.  The  Post,  which  is  considered  the 
Chancellor's  mouthpiece,  declares  that  the  law  does  not  empower 
Prince  Bismarck  to  prevent  the  publication  of  this  diary,  "  as  he 
tried  to  do."  The  only  means  at  hand,  the  admonition  (Vorstel- 
lung),  having  been  of  no  avail,  the  Prince  can  do  no  more  than  trust 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  readers  before  whom  his  sayings  are  thus 
placed  detached  from  their  natural  connection.  The  Provinzial- 
Corrcspoiidcnz,  another  still  more  direct  political  organ  of  the 
Chancellor,  says  that  the  Prince  is  of  opinion  that  documents  of 
any  kind  which  are  in  private  hands,  and  beyond  the  control  of  gov- 
ernment, were  better  published  as  soon  as  possible,  this  being  pref- 
erable to  having  them  kept  back  as  an  uncertain  threat  to  be  used 
in  important  eventualities  against  the  government's  political  views. 

At  all  events,  the  Prince  has  no  more  cause  for  complaint  in  this 
publication  than  he  had  some  years  ago  in  a  similar  indiscretion 
which  brought  to  light  his  private  letters.  It  may  alienate  a  few 
political  men  from  him  ;  it  may  exasperate  the  animosity  already 
felt  against  him  by  others  ;  but  as  a  man  and  a  man  of  genius  he 
can  only  gain  by  it  in  the  eyes  of  all  readers  unfettered  by  modern 
sentimental  conventionality. 

As  regards  the  motives  of  Dr.  Busch  in  this  publication,  they  are 
but  too  evident.  Admitting  them  not  to  be  editorial  motives 
(although  as  a  mere  pecuniary  speculation  the  editor  must  have 
done  a  pretty  good  stroke  of  business  with  this  book,  to  say  the 
least  of  it),  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  author's  name  has  at- 
tained by  it  a  celebrity  which  he  had  vainly  striven  to  acquire  be- 
fore ;  a  not  very  desirable  or  enviable  celebrity  perhaps,  but  an 
undeniable  one  nevertheless. 
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But  who  and  what  is  this  Dr.  Busch  ?  How  came  the  Chancellor 
to  surround  himself  with  people  capable  of  giving  so  compromis- 
ing a  shape  to  their  admiration  ?  The  first  of  these  questions  is 
easier  to  answer  than  the  second.  The  MagdcbiirgiscJie  Zcitung  has 
printed  the  following  notice  from  a  *'  sure  source"  without  experi- 
encing a  denial  : 

"  Busch  after  having  studied  theolog)'-  at  the  University,  threw  himself  into 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  1848  as  a  '  red  Democrat.'  Soon  after  1850  he 
went  to  America  and  became  preacher  to  a  German  community.  Having,  how- 
ever, shown  himself  unfit  for  the  clerical  career,  he  returned  to  Europe  in  1855  or 
1856.  He  then  took  to  traveling  in  Greece  and  Palestine  for  the  Austrian  Lloyd, 
and  when  he  returned  to  Germany,  succeeded  Julian  Schmidt  in  the  post  of  editor 
of  the  Grenzboten  which  he  continued  to  direct  up  to  1866.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  publicly  insulted  Gustav  Freitag,  in  a  Leipzig  '  restaurant,'  calling  him  a 
'damned  traitor.'"  (The  celebrated  novel  writer  was  then  already  a  German 
patriot,  whereas  Mr.  Busch 's  patriotism  at  that  time  did  not  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  Saxony,  and  he  was  therefore  an  enemy  of  Bismarck.)  "  After  a  time 
he  was  dismissed  from  his  post  as  editor  of  the  Grenzboten^  (If  we  are  not  mis- 
taken he  had  been  guilty  of  a  rather  too  bold  piece  of  plagiarism.)  "  In  1863  he  had 
been  for  some  time  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg.  and  resided  at  his 
court  ;  this,  however,  did  not  prevent  him,  while  enjoying  the  Duke's  intimacy, 
from  writing  certain  articles  in  the  Preussische  'Jahrbiicher,  which,  though  not  with- 
out value,  were,  to  say  the  least,  inexcusable,  considering  his  intimate  intercourse 
with  the  Duke.  He  soon  was  dismissed  from  this  as  well  as  the  other  places." 
(In  his  book  on  Count  Bismarck,  Dr.  Busch  lets  no  opportunity  slip  to  be  hard 
upon  the  unlucy  Pretender  whom,  when  in  a  prosperous  and  hopeful  position,  he 
had  been  only  too  ready  to  serve.)  "  In  1866,  during  the  '  transition,'  Dr.  Busch 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  Hanoverian  press.  On  the  first  of  April,  1870,  he 
was  appointed  as  reporter  on  the  press  to  Prince  Bismarck,  in  which  post  he  re- 
mained during  the  whole  of  the  war,  and  made  all  those  notes  upon  the  Prince's  say- 
ings and  doings  which  he  has  since  published.  His  office  at  that  time  was  to  draw 
up  and  place,  according  to  the  Chancellor's  instructions,  such  articles  as  he 
wished  to  appear  in  one  or  other  of  the  leading  papers,  in  order  to  further  his 
political  views.  Busch  was  in  receipt  of  2000  dollars  (2500  thalers)  for  this  work, 
with  the  promise  of  a  pension.  He  remained  thus  in  the  Prince's  service  up  to 
Easter,  1873,  without  any  clearly  defined  position,  title,  or  appointment  on  the  bud- 
get. About  this  time  he  suddenly  turned  his  back  upon  Berlin  ;  his  own  account 
of  this  being  that  he  was  overworked,  that  of  others  that  he  was  unable  to  agree 
with  any  of  the  counsellors  surrounding  Bismarck,  as  he  appeared  to  have  a  con- 
viction that  the  whole  merit  of  founding  the  German  Empire  and  directing  its  for- 
eign policy  belonged  to  himself."  (A  third  version  was,  that  Bismarck  dismissed 
him  because  he  had  come  to  the  conviction  that  Busch  was  a  spy  upon  his  words 
and  deeds.)  "  Dr.  Busch  was  subsequently  for  some  time  a  contributor  to  the 
HannDversche  Courier,  but  a  too  high  estimate  of  his  own  value  caused  him  to  be 
dismissed  from  that  paper  also.  Since  1876  he  has  again  been  living  in  Leipzig 
as  a  writer  and  translator." 
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It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  Dr.  Busch  has  been  greatly  honored 
by  being  treated,,  as  he  has  been  by  some  serious  writers,  as  a  col- 
league of  Mr.  Abeken,  one  of  the  most  deserving  cJicfs  dc  de'partcment 
in  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office,  a  man  of  culture,  and  held  in  high  esti- 
mation throughout  Germany  ;  or  of  M.  Lothar  Bucher,  who  occupies 
an  important  position  in  the  State,  and  has  been  Prince  Bismarck's 
confidential  and  right-hand  man  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Nor 
would  it  be  just  to  place  Dr.  Busch  on  a  line  even  with  the  geheivi- 
rdthc  {chefs  dc  dc'partcnicnt  and  head  clerks  in  the  ministry)  who 
accompanied  the  Chancellor  during  the  war.  A  careful  perusal  of 
Dr.  Busch's  book  ought  to  suffice  to  show  that  he  occupied  indeed 
quite  a  subordinate  place  at  the  table,  where  he  never  speaks  unless 
addressed,  and  where  hardly  anybody  speaks  to  him  except  in  an 
off-hand  manner,  and  without  putting  even  the  "  Mr."  before  his 
name.  Dr.  Busch  is  simply  a  second-rate  newspaper  writer,  whom 
Prince  Bismarck  em^ployed  in  his  intercourse  with  the  English  and 
German  press,  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
acquired  in  America,  and  because  he  was  recom.mended  by  a  rela- 
tive of  the  Prince.  It  is  well  known  that  Bismarck  never  has  been 
over-particular  in  choosing  his  secondary  instruments,  especially 
where  journalism  is  concerned.  This  proceeds  mainly  from  his  igno- 
rance of  journalism  in  general,  and  from  a  false  idea  which  he  enter- 
tains of  its  nature  and  influence.  The  writer's  personal  convictions, 
in  fact,  play  a  far  greater  part  in  the  press  than  is  usually  supposed 
by  persons  who  have  passed  their  lives  out  of  journalistic  circles.^ 

We  are  far  too  prone  to  assume  that  the  daily  writer  is  acces- 
sible to  briber}^,  and  too  ready  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  in- 
fluencing him,  and  too  apt  to  exaggerate  the  influence  exercised  by 
newspapers.  Party  spirit  is  nowadays  a  far  more  powerful  agent 
than  public  opinion  on  the  writer,  as  well  as  on  the  reader.  Now, 
Prince  Bismarck  is  na'if  enough — and  who  so  iia'if  as  a  great 
genius  ? — to  believe  that  there  are  actually  people  who  change  their 
opinion  after  reading  an  article  refuting  it  in  an  adversary's  paper, 

'  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  how  little  even  of  the  simplest  details  of  the  daily 
press  are  known  outside  these  circles.  A  justly  celebrated  writer,  a  great  publicist, 
and  one  who  is  familiar  with  two  civilizations,  while  giving  an  account  of  the  "  Berlin 
Correspondence,"  attributes  to  the  Chancellor  the  merit  of  having  it  printed  on  one 
side  only  and  on  colored  paper  ;  but  any  one  familiar  with  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
making  up  a  newspaper  is  aware  that  all  the  news  agencies  in  Rome  as  well  as  in 
London,  in  Paris  and  in  Vienna,  print  their  correspondence  on  one  side  and  on  colored 
paper,  and  that  the  "  Berlin  Correspondence,"  one  of  the  latest,  has  merely  followed 
a  custom  generally  adopted. 
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or,  at  any  rate,  that  certain  information  which  he  gives  to  the  papers 
may  be  favorably  interpreted  by  the  organs  of  the  press  of  the 
opposition.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  he  should  seek  to  influence 
the  press  and  employ  a  Dr.  Busch  to  do  so  ?  Yet  no  one  knows 
better  than  Bismarck  himself  how  what  we  call  an  "  opinion"  is 
formed.     Was  it  not  he  who  said,  alluding  to  Berlin 

"  Where  so  many  men  Yivt  together  individuality  is  easily  effaced  :  they  blend 
together.  All  sorts  of  opinions  are  formed  in  the  air  by  hearsay  and  repetition, 
which  are  not  at  all  based  upon  facts,  but  are  spread  abroad  through  the  papers, 
meetings,  cafes,  gossip,  and  which  establish  themselves  and  become  ineradicable. 
There  is  a  second  false  nature  side  by  side  with  the  first,  a  collective  belief,  a  col- 
lective superstition.  Men  persuade  themselves  of  the  existence  of  things  which 
are  not,  and  think  themselves  obliged  to  remain  true  to  their  convictions,  and  to 
go  into  raptures  over  narrow  and  absurd  ideas. 

Besides  this,  however,  there  is  another  side  to  the  Chancellor's 
relations  with  the  press  which  may  seem  more  plausible.  Setting 
aside  opinions  difificult  to  change  on  account  of  the  party  spirit 
which  reigns  paramount  everywhere  nowadays,  there  are  erroneous 
facts  to  be  rectified — not,  as  Prince  Bismarck  would  seem  to 
imagine,  in  order  that  public  opinion  should  be  influenced  in  one 
sense  or  another,  but  in  order  that  the  small  number  of  really 
impartial  men,  i.e.,  the  superior  or  skeptical  ones,  whose  judgment 
is  destined  to  become  that  of  history,  may  have  exact  data  to  rely 
upon  and  refer  to.  The  great  and  only  difificulty  on  this  point  is 
to  ascertain  all  the  calumnies  which  have  been  spread  abroad,  many 
of  which  have  originated  in  mere  private  gossip.  As  for  those  in 
print,  the  Chancellor  has  always  taken  good  care  to  have  them 
formally  refuted  as  soon  as  he  has  heard  of  them.  This  will,  of 
course,  not  prevent  numbers  of  persons  from  repeating  that  he  has 
said  that  "  might  should  go  before  right  ;"  that  "  blood  and  iron'' 
are  the  only  remedies  for  political  difficulties  ;  that  he  tempted 
Count  Benedetti  by  offering  him  a  portion  of  German  territory  ; 
that  he  caused  French  villages  to  be  burnt  for  his  own  amusement, 
etc.,  etc.  Still,  he  has  given  the  serious  historian  of  the  future  the 
means  of  knowing  exactly  what  he  has  said  and  done.  But  let  us 
return  to  our  book  and  its  revelations. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  not  useless  to  read  the  gossip  and 
twaddle  in  which  Dr.  Busch  has  thought  fit  to  drown  the  Chancellor's 
detached  sayings.  In  fact,  it  would  be  well  to  read  at  least  some 
fifty  or  sixty  pages  of  it — for  I  hardly  think  more  of  it  would  be 
tolerable — in  order  to  feel,  as  it  were,  transported   into  the  midst  of 
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the  scenes  where  Dr.  Busch's  hero  has  uttered  all  these  curious 
things.  Of  course  a  great  writer  would  have  done  amusingly  in  ten 
pages  what  Dr.  Busch  does  tediously  in  six  hundred.  Only  think, 
for  instance,  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  "  Chartreuse  de  Parme"  and 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  at  which  we  therein  assist  in  such  a 
strange  way.  But  we  must  make  the  best  we  can  of  it.  Dr.  Busch 
is  not  Stendhal,  and  one  must  take  him  as  he  is  ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
must  eat  his  somewhat  heavy  pie-crust  in  order  to  come  to  the 
exquisite  fruit  it  contains.  The  journal  of  any  corporal  would  have 
done  as  much  at  least,  to  picture  the  surroundings  of  the  actors,  the 
dead  and  dying,  parks  of  artillery  and  camp-fires,  hastily-arranged 
quarters  and  hastily  made  up  messes,  sutlers  and  surgeons,  princes 
and  generals,  obstructed  roads  and  the  rolling  of  drums,  thundering 
of  guns  and  smoke  of  powder — in  a  word,  the  atmosphere  of  a  coun- 
try^ invaded  by  a  war  still  undecided,  but  full  of  promises.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  uproar  one  sees  the  Chancellor  now  and  then  when 
he  has  done  conferring  with  the  king,  the  generals,  the  diplomatists 
of  the  neutral  powers,  the  enemy's  negotiators.  Wlien  he  has 
finished  his  notes  and  despatches  he  makes  an  appearance  among 
his  subordinates,  either  to  give  them  orders  and  instructions  or  to 
admit  them  to  his  table,  where  his  intimate  friends,  his  cousin 
Bismarck  JBohlen,  the  Count  Hatzfeld,  the  Baron  von  Kendell, 
Abeken,  and  Lothar  Bucher  come  to  join  him.  It  is  here  one  must 
see  him,  while  his  meal  is  at  all  moments  interrupted  by  telegrams 
requiring  a  ready  answer  ;  by  visitors  coming  from  America,  England, 
and  ever\'where  ;  by  the  announcement  of  changes  in  the  route  that 
oblige  the  whole  of  the  company  to  pack  up  and  leave  during  the 
night.  It  is  only  by  this  picture  that  you  can  have  a  fair  view  of 
the  subject,  and  even  so  it  is  very  difficult  to  judge  quite  rightly  ; 
for  Dr.  Busch  has  not  only  left  out  all  that  may  offer  political  interest, 
announcing  almost  at  ever>^line  that  he  leaves  a  blank  to  be  filled  in 
future,  but  he  also  seldom  tells  us  how  a  remark  has  been  brought 
forward,  what  was  the  general  subject  of  conversation,  or  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  which  may  explain  what  has  been  said.  All  this  has 
to  be  supplied  by  our  imagination  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  no 
very  difficult  task  to  do  so.  The  Chancellor's  grand  figure  stands 
out  from  this  background  in  full  relief.  Each  one  of  his  words 
bears  the  stamp  of  a  distinct  and  peculiar  individuality.  What  is 
said  could  only  have  been  said  by  him,  nor  could  he  have  said  it 
otherwise.     That  which  constitutes  the  very  essence  of  genius,  i.e., 
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the  faculty  of  seeing  things  as  they  really  exist  where  the  common 
mortal  is  forced  to  see  them  through  a  mist  produced  by  the  spec- 
tacles of  conventionality  and  prejudice,  and  of  telling  what  he  sees 
in  just  the  right  way,  is  apparent  on  every  page.  It  is  Columbus's 
egg  over  and  over  again.  Every  word  opens  out  a  new  horizon 
without  any  paradox  or  show  of  originality  in  thought  or  expres- 
sion. One  says  to  himself,  "  Yes,  so  it  is,''  as  if  one  could  not 
understand  that  the  thing  could  be  seen  in  a  different  light.  From 
this  comes  also  the  contempt  of  all  phraseology^  and  of  all  that  is 
called  "  la  pose,"  that  strikes  one  almost  in  every  word  of  the  Chan- 
cellor. He  is  veracity  itself  everywhere  and  always.  Not  that  he 
might  not — at  least  we  think  so,  for  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
catch  him  in  flagrante — not  that  he  might  not,  when  absolutely  re- 
quired by  circumstances,  tell  a  big  lie.  Whatever  Kant  may  say  to 
the  contrary,  the  most  sincere  of  men  must  be  capable  of  it  when 
they  have  to  defend  a  vital  cause  ;  and  a  good  round  lie  is  much 
better  than  the  hypocritical  sincerity  of  virtuous  people  who  tell 
things  materially  true  so  as  to  convey  a  contrary  conviction  to 
their  hearers'  minds.  Bismarck  never  plays  a  part,  and  he  is  unmer- 
ciful in  tearing  away  other  people's  masks.  National  hatred  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  antipathy,  as  was  the  case  with  Englishmen 
in  1 8 10  and  181 5,  who  thought  every  Frenchman  an  actor,  and 
failed  to  see  the  beam  in  their  own  eyes,  because,  perhaps,  it  was 
the  beam  of  a  tragedian  instead  of  a  comedian.  To  Bismarck- 
one  is  as  disagreeable  as  the  other,  and  what  he  said  about  Jules 
Favre  he  said  as  well  of  his  own  countryman  Baron  von  Gagern, 
who  in  1848  was  considered  as  a  great  man  and  the  founder  of 
German  unity  : 

"  '  I  remember  that  in  1850  or  1851,  Manteuffel  had  received  orders  to  try  to 
bring  about  an  agreement  between  Gagern 's  party  and  the  Prussian  conservatives, 
and  he  invited  us  one  day  to  a  supper  of  three.  At  first  we  did  not  talk  poHtics, 
but  Manteuffel  found  a  pretext  to  leave  us  alone.  As  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the 
room  I  entered  directly  upon  politics,  and  exposed  my  views  to  Gagern  in  a  quite 
sober  and  matter-of-fact  way.  If  you  had  seen  Gagern  !  He  put  up  his  Jupiter's 
face,  raised  his  eyebrows,  shook  his  hair,  rolled  his  eyes  almost  to  make  them 
crack,  and  answered  me  in  big  words,  just  as  if  I  were  a  meeting  ;  of  course  that  was 
of  no  use  to  him  with  me.  I  answered  coldly,  and  we  remained  as  separated  as 
before.  When  Manteuffel  came  back  and  Jupiter  was  gone,  he  asked  me  :  "  Well, 
what  have  you  fixed  together?"  "  Ah,"  said  I,  "  nothing  was  fixed.  He  is  a  fool. 
He  takes  me  for  a  popular  assembly.  He  is  a  regular  shower  of  phrases.  With 
such  as  he  no  discussion  is  possible. 
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And  elsewhere  speaking  of  the  old  Progressist  chief,  Waldeck  : 

"  "Dispositions  similar  to  Favre's,  always  consistent,  ever  ready  beforehand 
with  his  opinion  and  his  resolution,  besides  stately  figure,  venerable  white  beard, 
sentences  fetched  deep  from  the  chest  even  in  the  smallest  things — that  is  what 
makes  an  impression.  He  would  utter  a  speech  with  a  voice,  which  trembled  from 
deep  conviction,  on  the  fact  that  this  spoon  is  in  this  glass,  and  proclaim  that 
whosoever  did  not  agree  in  that  was  a  knave  ;  and  all  believed  it  and  praised  at 
all  times  his  energetic  feelings.'  " 

It  is  this  antipathy  to  all  phrases  which  are  not  the  expression 
of  a  fact,  an  idea,  a  feeling,  which  explains  also  the  Chancellor's 
unpopularity  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society  in  Berlin  as  well  as  in 
London  and  St.  Petersburg.  Never,  under  an  appearance  more 
sober  than  other  centuries,  never  has  the  world  shown  so  much 
"pose"  as  in  our  times.  And  we  do  not  mean  only  the  almost 
inevitable  *'  pose"  of  the  political  orator,  the  clergyman,  the  judge, 
which  is,  so  to  say,  the  conventional  garment  of  public  life, 
but  the  true  "  pose,"  by  which  one  deliberately  deceives  one's  self 
and  others — a  certain  sentimentality  destined  to  hide  the  weakness 
of  our  characters  ;  certain  great  principles  with  which  one  covers 
one's  personal  ambitions  ;  a  certain  ostentation  of  legality  under 
which  lies  hidden  a  miserable  fear  of  responsibility.  Bismarck 
not  only  dives  into  all  these  masquerades  at  first  sight,  but  he  has 
no  regard  for  them  when  all  the  rest  respect  them  as  an  admitted 
fable  and  bow  down  before  them.  It  is  not  he  who  w^ould  have 
made  the  inhabitants  of  Nice  vote  for  their  nationality.  When 
somebody  talks  to  him  of  Alsatia  as  being  a  population  of  German 
language  and  a  land  that  belonged  to  Germany  till  two  centuries 
ago,  he  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  calls  all  that  "  professors'  ideas." 
It  is  the  fortresses  of  Metz  and  of  Strasbourg  that  he  wants,  to 
cover  the  border  from  all  new  aggression.  When  one  speaks  to 
him  of  national  colors  to  give  to  the  new  empire,  that  is  quite 
indifferent  to  him  :  "  for  me  whatever  they  like — green,  yellow, 
the  rainbow,  or  the  Mecklenburg  Strelitz  flag  !  Only  red,  black, 
and  gold  (the  revolutionary^  A^g)  the  troiipic7'  will  not  have,  because 
it  reminds  him  of  the  days  of  March." 

This  contempt  for  appearances  and  thought  only  of  hard  reali- 
ties is  everywhere  a  marked  feature  of  Bismarck's  character.  It 
explains  many  of  his  words  and  deeds  which  are  otherwise  incom- 
prehensible. 

One  comes  to  ask  one's  self  from  time  to  time  how  it  is  that 
Napoleon,    who    was    so    much    harder    toward    the    Church    and 
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toward  his  enemies  on  the  battle-field  than  Bismarck  ;  Napoleon, 
who  conquered  half  the  earth,  drenched  it  in  tears  and  blood, 
and  covered  it  with  ruins,  could  even  during  his  lifetime  be  as 
popular  as  Bismarck  is  unpopular  everywhere  except  in  his  own 
country.  True,  the  world  in  which  mediocrity  has  step  by  step 
obtained  the  supremacy  is  becoming  daily  less  inclined  toward 
"  hero-worship."  The  great  men  it  used  to  admire  now  begin  to 
pall  upon  it.  True,  also,  that  Bonaparte  had  been  greeted  as  a 
messenger  of  peace  at  the  outset  of  his  career,  when  he  appeared 
to  have  closed  the  era  of  revolutions  and  the  reign  of  disorder  on 
the  1 8th  Brumaire  ;  whereas  Bismarck's  first  debut  on  the  theatre 
of  politics  was  to  open  the  bags  of  v^olus.  Add  to  this  that 
Napoleon  was  the  greatest  lawgiver  the  world  has  seen  since 
Charlemagne,  and  that  Bismarck  does  not  shine  in  his  most 
brilliant  light  from  a  legislative  point  of  view.  Nevertheless  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  true  origin  of  the  difference  of  feeling  inspired 
by  these  two  great  men  lies  in  another  direction.  Napoleon,  con- 
queror of  Italy  at  twenty-seven,  head  of  the  State  at  thirty,  to-day 
in  Egypt,  to-morrow  at  Madrid  or  Moscow,  impressed  the  popular 
imagination  by  the  very  exaggeration  of  his  policy  and  the  adven- 
turous character  of  his  enterprises  ;  not  a  little,  also,  by  the  7nisc 
en  scene  and  coups  de  tJiedtre  and  the  rhetorical  phraseology  of  his 
proclamations.  Now,  when  a  man  wishes  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
what  Shakespeare  calls  "  the  general,"  and  to  obtain  a  hold  over  it, 
it  is  to  the  imagination  rather  than  to  common  sense  or  justice  that 
he  will  have  to  address  himself.  The  sole  fact  of  Bismarck's  moder- 
ation, of  the  simplicity  with  which  he  is  wont  to  call  things  by 
their  names,  the  absence  of  all  exaggeration  which  forms  one  of  his 
chief  characteristics,  would  alone  suffice  to  account  for  his  not  being 
a  popular  hero  ;  while  his  severity  against  all  that  borders  on  the 
theatrical  explains  his  unpopularity  in  higher  European  society. 
He  never  stretches  out  a  covetous  hand  to  grasp  all  that  might  be 
got  ;  he  limits  himself  to  what  is  wanted.  His  moderation  showed 
itself  as  early  as  1866,  when  he  had  to  remind  those  near  him  that 
Germany  had  not  conquered  the  world,  and  that  she  was  not  alone 
in  Europe.  When,  on  the  23d  of  November,  1870,  after  long  nego- 
tiations, the  treaty  with  Bavaria  was  signed,  he  came  at  ten  in  the 
evening  to  see  his  fellow-laborers,  who  were  at  tea. 

"  '  It  is  done  and  signed,'  said  he  with  emotion.  '  German  unity  is  made,  and 
the  Emperor  too.  The  newspapers  will  not  be  satisfied,  and  the  man  who  one  day 
will  write  the  history  in  the  usual  way  may  blame  our  transaction.      He  may  say, 
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"  How  stupid  ;  he  ought  to  have  asked  more  ;  he  would  have  had  any  thing; 
they  would  have  been  compelled,"  and  perhaps  he  would  be  right  as  to  compel- 
ling, but  to  me  it  was  more  important  to  have  the  people  satisfied  with  the  business. 
What  are  treaties  when  people  are  cojnpelled?  I  know  they  have  left  fully  satisfied. 
I  did  not  want  to  press  them,  nor  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation.  This  treaty 
has  its  defects,  but  it  is  more  solid  thus.'  " 

Again,  on  the  28th  of  October,  after  having  spoken  of  the  necessity 
of  coming  to  an  understanding  between  the  different  fractions  of 
Parliament — 

"  '  I  was  obliged  to  leave  out  of  count  the  extreme  left  because  they  only  want 
what  is  impossible.  They  are  like  the  Russians,  who  eat  cherries  in  winter  and 
want  oysters  in  summer.  When  a  Russian  enters  a  shop  he  asks,  "  Kak  nji  bud"  ' 

(what  is  not  there)." 

In  the  same  way,  as  he  only  wishes  what  is  possible,  and  dreams  of  no 
empire  of  seventy  millions,  like  the  Liberals  in  1848,  nor  of  the  sup- 
pression of  all  thrones  and  all  rights,  the  better  to  unite  his  countr}^ 
He  never  allows  his  feelings  to  interfere  with  his  policy.  When  the 
German  papers  find  that  he  has  too  much  regard  for  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  the  author  of  that  unhappy  war,   he  defends  himself  : 

"  '  They  ask  that  in  conflicts  between  States  the  victor  should  set  himself  up  to 
judge  the  vanquished  with  his  moral  code  in  hand,  and  punish  him  for  what  he  has 
done  against  him,  or  even  against  others.  Such  a  demand  is  unjustifiable  ;  to 
make  it,  is  to  misunderstand  entirely  the  nature  of  political  things,  which  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  reward,  punishment,  or  revenge  ;  to  satisfy  it  would  be  to  pervert 
the  very  essence  of  politics.  Politics  must  leave  to  divine  providence  the  punish- 
ment of  peoples'  and  kings'  sins  against  the  moral  law.  It  has  neither  the  right 
nor  the  obligation  to  take  upon  itself  the  part  of  a  judge.  It  must  only  ask  itself 
in  such  circumstances  what  is  most  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  ?  How  can  it 
be  best  attained  ?  Sentimental  motives  must  have  as  small  a  place  in  politics  as 
in  commerce.  Politics  have  not  to  revenge  what  has  been  done,  but  to  take  care 
that  it  is  not  done  again. 

And  he  comes  back  to  this  point  several  times.  He  does  not 
cease  requesting  his  journalists  to  be  moderate  and  polite  toward 
France,  toward  the  Church. 

"  '  You  do  not  speak  politely  enough.  Yet  ^-ou  told  me  that  you  were  a  master 
of  clever  malice  ;  but  here  I  see  much  malice  and  no  cleverness.  Do  just  the 
contrar\\     Write  in  a  politic  way.     In  politics  offense  can  never  be  an  aim.'  " 

He  has  been  represented  as  a  man  without  regard  for  right  and 
law.  Still,  it  was  he  who  gave  a  lesson  of  respect  for  legality  to 
J.  Favre,  when  this  champion  of  right  advised  him  to  take  up  a 
loan  without  consulting  Parliament.      "  Not  even  live  francs  would 
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I  borrow  without  its  consent,"  he  answered  to  the  astonished 
Frenchman,  who  was  of  opinion  that  they  in  France  would  not  take 
things  so  literally  in  such  a  moment.  And  when  his  cousin  rejoices 
at  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Jacoby,  the  chief  of  the  advanced  democratic 
party  at  Konigsberg,  the  Chancellor  gets  almost  in  a  passion  : 

"  *  I  do  not  rejoice  at  all.  The  party  man  may  rejoice  because  his  revengeful 
feelings  are  satisfied.  The  political  man  knows  no  such  feelings.  He  merely 
asks  himself  whether  it  be  useful  to  ill-treat  a  political  enemy.'  " 

At  first  sight  it  may  seem'  illogical  when  the  Chancellor  repeat- 
edly denounces  Garibaldi's  ingratitude,  and  when  he  proposes  that 
a  signboard  be  fixed  on  the  Italian  prisoner's  back  with  the  word 
"Gratitude"  written  on  it.  This  want  of  logic,  however,  is  but 
apparent.  Garibaldi  was  not  a  political  man  in  his  eyes,  but  a  mere 
fanatical  enthusiast  who  worked  himself  up  into  a  frenzy  7na/  a  pro- 
pos,  and  for  a  mere  word,  ''Republic,''  forgot  "gratitude."  With 
the  man  who  sentimentalizes  Bismarck  appeals  to  sentimentality, 
but  never  thinks  of  doing  so  with  the  Italian  Government.  He  is 
convinced  that  if  Worth  had  not  intervened,  Victor  Emanuel  would 
have  joined  France  ;  but  he  is  none  the  less  ready  to  take  his  part 
against  the  court  party  when,  a  month  after,  the  king  of  Italy  went 
to  Rome  and  put  an  end  to  the  temporal  power.  Bismarck  has 
always  had  against  him,  ever  since  his  coming  to  the  ministry  in 
1862,  the  influential  circles  at  court,  as  well  as  the  Church,  the 
press,  the  Liberals  and  the  Patriots  of  Parliament,  the  opinion  and 
the  cabinets  of  Europe.  It  was  with  the  king  alone  on  his  side, 
but  knowing  well  how  powerful  a  root  royalty  had  in  the  nation, 
that  he  ran  the  chance  in  Holstein  and  won  it  ;  then  against  Austria 
and  won  it  ;  refused  to  run  that  of  Luxembourg,  and  was  found 
right  ;  accepted  the  challenge  in  1870,  and  was  again  the  winner  ; 
threw  the  gauntlet  to  the  Church  and  reduced  her — because  she  has 
been  *'  brought  to  bay,"  whatever  Catholic  papers  may  say  ;  vouch- 
safed not  to  let  the  Russo-Turkish  conflict  degenerate  into  a  Euro- 
pean war,  and  succeeded.  The  only  things  he  did  not  succeed  in — 
because  we  can  not  yet  know  whether  the  law  against  Socialists  is  a 
failure,  as  we  firmly  believe — the  only  things  that  have  not  suc- 
ceeded, till  now,  in  German  politics  were  done  in  opposition  to  him, 
as  for  instance  the  new  penal  laws  and  the  extension  of  the  self-gov- 
ernment of  the  towns,  where  it  has  existed  for  seventy  years,  to  the 
country,  where  it  docs  not  prove  good.  And  yet  a  well-known 
writer  did  not  hesitate  to  say  in  an  accredited  review  that  he  onl\- 
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saw  in  all  that  "  un  joucur  heureux. "  Call  him  a  "  joucur,"  if  you 
like,  provided  you  own  also  that  he  is  not  a  gambler,  but  a  chess- 
player, and  one  of  those  who  begin  the  game  when  there  is  neither 
pawn,  knight,  nor  bishop  left.  When,  with  such  odds  against  him 
as  these,  a  man  wins  nine  games  out  of  ten,  one  is,  of  course,  free 
to  say  that  he  is  a  "  lucky  player,"  but  one  may  also  be  excused 
for  the  weakness  of  attributing  some  part,  at  least,  of  his  good  fortune 
to  his  own  ability. 

We  have  alluded  above  to  Luther's  Table-talk  ;  in  fact,  on 
looking  about  us  in  history,  we  can  find  no  figure  which  calls  so 
much  to  mind  that  of  the  country  gentleman  of  the  Mark,  who  has 
become  the  creator  of  the  German  State,  as  that  of  the  Thuringian 
monk  who  founded  the  German  religion.  There  is  in  both  the 
same  passion,  united  to  a  vivid  sense  of  what  is  within  the  limits  of 
possibility  ;  the  same  moral  courage,  which  never  shirks  responsibil- 
ity and  bears  bravely  with  the  unpopularity  and  injustice  of  his 
people,  while  keenly  sensitive  to  both  ;  the  same  unflinching  faith, 
side  by  side  with  a  superstition  which  borders  on  heathendom  ;  the 
same  mystical  tendency,  coupled  with  the  same  perspicacity  of  intel- 
lect ;  the  same  warlike  disposition,  together  with  the  same  deep 
attachment  to  family  and  home  ;  the  same  jovial  temperament  and 
dry  humor,  united  with  a  lurking  turn  for  sentimentality  which  is 
so  touching  in  the  character  of  the  great  Reformer.  There  is  also 
the  same  harshness  of  surface  covering  an  undercurrent  of  love  and 
tenderness  which  caused  the  W^ittenberg  monk  to  say  of  himself, 
"  My  rind  may  be  hard,  but  my  core  is  soft  and  sweet." 

It  must  be  remembered  by  all  how  unrelenting  Luther  was  in 
his  demand  that  the  "Jacquerie"  of  1525 — i.e.,  the  Internation- 
alists and  Communists  of  those  days — should  be  crushed.  There  is 
something  of  this  inexorability  also  in  Bismarck  when  he  urges  that 
Paris  should  be  bombarded  without  mercy  and  without  delay — the 
bombardment  being  deferred  and  strongly  deprecated  by  ladies  of 
high  position, — or  when  he  orders  that  all  fraiic-tz?'ciirs  shall  be 
hung  "  high  and  short."  At  the  bottom  of  all  this  relentless  harsh- 
ness there  lay  nevertheless  a  deep  undercurrent  of  pity,  pity  for  his 
countrymen,  the  poor  soldiers,  sons  of  Pomerania  torn  from  their 
plows  and  exposed  to  peril  of  death  on  the  battle-field,  to  privation 
and  to  fatigue  for  a  cause  they  are  hardly  able  to  understand,  and  who 
ought  not,  he  thinks,  to  be  further  exposed  to  the  assassin's  bullet. 
Besides,  his  severity  never  degenerates  into  cruelty,  never  even  into 
moral  condemnation  of  the  guilty.    It  is  a  feeling  more  akin  to  that 
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of  the  surgeon,  who,  finding  a  painful  operation  necessary,  performs 
it  without  hesitation  rather  than  allow  the  malady  to  spread  b\' 
sparing  the  patient  a  momentar^^pang.  He  contends  that  Napoleon 
was  in  the  right  when  he  had  the  G^,xv^dA\  franc -tin^urs,  and  even  the 
companies  of  volunteers  not  belonging  to  the  regular  army,  hung 
not  by  scores,  but  by  hundreds,  in  1809.  It  is  true,  in  a  moment  of 
passion  excited  by  the  death  of  a  poor  soldier  who  had  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  assassins  in  ambush,  he  can  also  forget  that,  after  all,  it  is  no 
base  motive,  but  merely  mistaken  patriotism,  which  prompts  the 
franc-tirciir  to  take  up  arms.  But  immediately  afterward,  when 
speaking  of  the  Due  de  Grammont,  we  find  him  wondering  that  he, 
so  tall  and  strong,  had  not  enrolled  himself,  after  all  the  mischief  he 
had  made,  "  If  I  were  he,"  says  Bismarck,  "  I  would  rather  have 
become  a  franc-tireiiry  even  at  the  risk  of  being  deservedly  hung." 
He  is  of  opinion  that  the  fact  that  Frenchmen  bombarded  Rome,  in 
spite  of  the  art-treasures  it  contained — perhaps  worth  as  much  as  those 
of  Paris — would  have  been  no  excuse  for  bombarding  Paris  if  Paris 
had  not  been  fortified  ;  but,  "  Museums  ought  not  to  be  placed  in 
fortresses."  He  protests  against  all  cruelty  as  well  as  all  impolite- 
ness in  the  execution  of  orders  hard  in  themselves.  One  day  a 
franc-iirciir  who,  in  ambush,  had  killed  a  soldier,  was  brought 
before  him.  "He  must  be  hung,"  said  he  ;  "  but  we  must  be 
polite  to  him,  polite  even  to  the  last  step  to  the  gibbet  ;  but  hung 
he  must  be.  One  ought  never  to  be  rude  except  to  one's  friends. 
....  Just  think  how  rude  one  sometimes  is  to  one's  own  wife,  in 
comparison  to  other  ladies  !" 

Never  is  he  wanting  in  courteousness  toward  the  vanquished, 
as  Napoleon  was  so  often — increasing  in  this  way  a  necessary  hard- 
ness with  gratuitous  insults  unworthy  of  a  gentle  heart  as  well  as  of 
a  gentleman.  When  General  Sheridan  is  of  opinion  that  an  invaded 
country  ought  to  be  devastated,  in  order  to  make  war  so  irksome  to 
the  inhabitants  that  they  force  their  own  government  to  peace,  he 
contradicts  strongly  his  American  guest.  Whenever  he  can  afi"ord 
to  be  merciful  and  compassionate,  he  is  so.  He  shares  his  last 
drop  of  brandy  with  simple  soldiers  ;  he  speaks  to  every  one  of 
them,  and  is  always  thoughtful  of  their  comfort.  He  goes  contin- 
ually to  visit  the  wounded,  French  as  well  as  German,  to  see  that 
nothing  is  wanting,  and  causes  inquiries  to  be  made  whenever  there 
is  the  smallest  suspicion  that  they  have  not  had  their  chie.  He 
goes  out  of  his  way  day  by  da\'  in  order  to  procure  some  preserved 
aj)ples  for  a  poor  wounded  soldier  who  longs  for  them.    Another  man, 
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from  Posen,  having  expressed  the  wish  to  have  a  prayer-book  in  the 
Polish  language,  he  does  not  rest  until  he  procures  it  for  him.  Yet, 
in  the  midst  of  all  this,  he  can  often  be  more  than  unjust  toward  his 
enemies.  When  Abeken  says  that  the  word  "  politesse  de  coeur" 
is  a  word  of  Goethe's  which  the  French  have  attributed  to  them- 
selves— 

"  '  Yes,'  says  he,  '  I  am  sure  it  has  come  from  us.  That  is  a  thing-  not  to  be 
found  out  of  Germany.  I  would  rather  call  it,  "politesse  de  bienveillance,"  or 
"  bonhomie"  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  You  will  find  it  also  amongst 
our  simple  soldiers,  thought  in  a  very  primitive  shape,  but  the  French  do  not 
know  it.     They  only  know  the  politeness  of  hatred  and  envy.'  " 

Nothing  can  be  more  unjust.  **  La  politesse  de  la  bienveil- 
lance" is  one  of  the  features  of  the  French  character.  The  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  is  not  enough  to  explain  this  sentence  and 
others  of  the  same  kind  in  the  mouth  of  the  Chancellor,  who  ought 
to  have  known  France  better.  The  fact  is,  that  nothing  differs  more 
from  the  Frenchman  in  his  ordinary  life  than  the  Frenchman  when 
he  is  over-excited,  maddened  by  a  collected  passion.  The  French- 
man of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholom.ew,  of  the  days  of  September, 
of  the  Commune,  is  none  the  less  that  same  gentle,  benevolent, 
helpful  being  that  we  have  all  known.  Bismarck  saw  him  then 
merely  under  the  paroxysm  of  fever  caused  by  grief  and  shame  at 
his  country's  humiliation.  That  Frenchmen — like  all  other  people 
in  fact — lose  some  of  their  qualities  when  passion  takes  hold  of 
them,  is  seen  even  in  the  way  in  which  they  judge  the  "  man"  in 
Bismarck."  Those  witty  writers  who  guess  at  a  witticism  even 
before  it  is  uttered,  eveiy  moment  take  the  irony  of  this  table-talk 
"  au  pied  de  la  lettre. "  Did  they  not  seriously  believe  that  the 
Princess  Bismarck  wished  to  eat  little  PVench  children  for  dinner, 
because  her  husband,  smiling  at  her  feminine  passion,  said  some- 
thing that  recalls  the  famous  receipt  of  Swift  for  making  a  ragout 
of  small  Irish  children  ?  There  is  something  quaint  in  the  Chan- 
cellor's dry  humor.  When  Mme.  Gesse,  at  whose  house  he  had 
lodged  at  Versailles,  offered  him  for  five  thousand  francs  the  small 
clock  of  her  drawing-room  as  a  dumb  witness  of  so  many  remark- 
able negotiations,  he  found  the  remembrance  rather  too  dear,  and 
left  her  the  treasure. 

"  '  I  thought  that  the  small  Japanese  bronze  monster,  grinning  over  the  clock, 
might  be  precious  to  her  as  a  family  picture,  and  I  would  not  deprive  her  of  it.'  " 

His  jokes  often  turn  upon  himself  and  his  own  people. 
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He  is  an  india-rubber  ball,'  says  he  of  the  minister  Arnim,  the  ambassador's 
uncle  ;  '  he  bounds,  rebounds,  and  bounds  again,  but  always  more  and  more 
weakly,  till  at  the  end  there  is  nothing  left.'  " 

He  is  a  great  eater,  though  eating  only  once  a  day,  and  he  finds 
that  he  is  not  well  enough  fed. 

"  '  If  they  want  me  to  work  well,  they  must  feed  me  well.  I  can  not  make  a 
good  peace  if  they  do  not  give  me  plenty  to  eat  and  drink.  That  is  part  of  mv 
trade.'" 

If  he  eats  well,  he  drinks  better.  The  quantities  which  he  consumes 
of  tea,  cofTee,  champagne,  seltz,  beer,  Bordeaux,  is  something  in- 
credible. Still,  his  head  is  always  free.  However,  one  must  not  be 
surprised  that,  with  such  a  regimen,  he  should  become  highly  ner\'- 
ous.  Herein  lies  his  great  inferiority  to  Frederic  H.  and  Napoleon, 
who  could  sleep  soundly  on  the  eve  of  Rossbach  and  Waterloo. 
Bismarck  never  falls  asleep  before  morning,  or  rather,  he  wakes  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  having  fallen  asleep,  to  keep  wide  awake' 
for  hours. 

All  sorts  of  things  come  into  my  head  at  that  time,  especially  the  wrongs 
that  have  been  done  to  me.  Then  I  write  letters  and  despatches  of  course  with- 
out moving  from  my  bed.  Formerly,  when  first  I  was  minister,  I  got  up  too,  and 
wrote  in  reality  ;  but  when  in  the  morning  I  re-read  all  that,  I  found  it  to  be  rub- 
bish ;  it  was  all  nonsense,  confusion  ;  things  that  might  have  appeared  in  the 
Vossische  Zei'tung'  "  (a  progressist  paper  of  Berlin,  which  makes  the  delight  of 
the  radical  shopkeepers  of  the  capital). 

Still,  it  is  not  only  to  the  detestable  regimen  that  we  must  attribute 
the  ruin  of  this  giant's  nerves  ;  he  has  not  led  an  easy  life  by  any 
means.  When  we  compare  him  to  Richelieu,  with  his  easy-minded 
Louis  XHI.  and  his  wretched  adversaries  of  the  Froiidc,  or  to  Cavour, 
with  his  excellent  king  and  Parliament,  who  understood  him  a  dcnii- 
inot ;  and  when  we  see  the  Chancellor  making  signs  with  telegraph 
boards  to  those  worthy  German  deputies  who  never  catch  the  sense 
of  them,  we  can  understand  his  impatience  and  the  difficulties  he 
has  had  to  contend  with.  Often  has  he  been  obliged  to  gi\e  wa\'. 
as  in  the  Holstein  business,  which  had  at  first  been  quite  differently 
devised  by  him. 

My  idea  was  difficult  to  realize.  I  had  not  less  than  all  the  world  against 
me  :  Austrians,  English,  small  States,  liberal  and  illiberal,  the  Parliament  oppo- 
sition, the  influential  persons  at  court,  the  majority  of  the  newspapers.  Hard 
struggles  took  place,  for  which  better  nerves  than  mine  would  have  been  required. 
It  was  the  same  thing  when  the  Congress  of  the  Princes  took  place  at  Frankfort ' 
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(1 862).  '  I  was  so  nervously  agitated  and  so  exhausted  when  I  came  out  of  the 
saloon  that  I  could  scarcely  stand  upon  my  legs,  and  when  I  shut  the  door  I 
wrenched  off  the  handle.  Tne  aid-de-camp  asked  me  ii  I  felt  ill.  No,  said  I,  I 
am  better  now.'  " 

For  he  is  not  by  any  means  omnipotent,  this  mighty  Chancellor, 
who  is  considered  a  Jupiter  whose  power  moves  the. world,  while  in 
reahty  he  is  but  a  Gulliver  fallen  into  the  midst  of  LilHputians,  who 
attach  him  to  their  hundred  small  posts  with  a  thousand  small 
fastenings  fixed  in  his  skin  by  so  many  pins.  One  evening,  after 
having  fought  for  a  long  while  with  the  military  plenipotentiary  of 
Bavaria,  he  came  to  sit  amongst  his  fellow-laborers  at  ten  in  the 
evening,  asked  for  a  bottle  of  beer,  and  with  a  deep  sigh  said  : 

Ah  I  was  just  thinking  what  I  have  so  often  thought  ;  if  I  had  only  once  and 
for  five  minutes  the  power  to  say  :  this  thing  shall  be  done  in  such  a  way  and  not 
otherwise  I  One  would  not  be  tortured  with  why  and  because,  and  obliged  to  beg 
for  the  simplest  things.     Oh,  this  eternal  necessity  of  speaking  and  begging  I  '  " 

The  military  men  were  those  who  gave  him  most  trouble  during 
the  war.  They  constantly  treated  him  as  if  he  did  not  exist.  There 
was  not  a  colonel  who  was  not  better  lodged  than  he  and  his  diplo- 
matic staff.  He  was  never  consulted  in  any  thing.  There  is  only 
iMoltke  to  keep  him  "  au  courant  ;"  a  good  source  of  information 
it  is  true  ;  but  this  also  seems  to  have  failed  him  after  the  arrival 
before  Paris. 

"  '  I  went  off  to  war  gentle  and  obedient  as  a  soldier  {yiiIiliirpcrso7i)  ;  I  come 
back  parliamentan*,  and  if  they  worry  me  too  much,  I  shall  have  a  chair  placed  for 
me  on  the  extreme  Left.'  " 

Sometimes  he  had  sharper  outbreaks  of  impatience,  which  have 
caused  Thiers  to  say  of  him  that  he  is  "  un  sauvage  de  genie" — a 
word  more  specious  than  true.  Let  us  rather  say  that  he  is  a  civil- 
ized man  in  whom  civilization  has  failed  to  stifle  his  primitive  vir- 
tues and  vices.  Yes,  he  has  strong  primitive  passions  ;  if  he  likes 
good  drinking,  he  likes  physical  exertion  still  more.  He  is  "  a  great 
hunter  before  the  Lord."  A  hundred  times  has  he  risked  his  life 
at  hunting,  riding,  and  mountain-climbing.  If  he  has  the  moral 
courage  that  never  shrinks  from  a  responsibility,  he  has  also  the 
physical  courage  that  despises  danger.  Continually  does  he  expose 
alone  his  tall  figure,  so  easily  recognized  by  its  white  "  kepi,"  in 
lonely  streets  or  in  gardens  in  French  towns,  to  the  bullets  of  the 
franc-tirciirs.  It  is  always  the  same  man  who  in  1866  seized  with 
his  own  hands  the  vouncr  assassin  who  shot  four  times  at  him  with 
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his  revolver,  and  delivered  him  over  to  the  police,  and  all  that  with- 
out any  boasting  ;  he  is  even  very  hard  upon  those  who  make  a  fuss 
about  the  slightest  courageous  act  as  if  it  were  a  heroic  deed.  He 
is  primitive  by  another  side  still  :  by  the  simplicity  of  his  religious 
faith,  and  even  superstition.  He  would  not  for  the  world  do  an\' 
thing  important  on  a  Friday.  He  knows  beforehand  the  day  and 
hour  of  his  death — **  it  is  a  mystical  number."  He  will  not  con- 
clude any  thing  on  the  anniversary  of  Hochkirch  or  Jena  ;  he  does 
not  like  to  see  thirteen  persons  at  table.  But  he  has  a  violent  tem- 
per, which  he- has  learnt  to  control  when  the  great  interests  of  his 
country  are  at  stake,  and  a  primitive  genius  that  has  been  nourished 
v/ith  strong  culture.  He  knows  his  Shakespeare  and  his  Goethe  by 
heart  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  speech  of  his  in  which  one  does  not  meet 
with  a  quotation.  He  is  a  patriot  and  a  believer,  but  never  a  fan- 
atic. Exhortations  to  tolerance  and  justice  recur  at  every  moment 
in.  his  conversation.  He  accuses  the  Huguenots  of  having  been 
each  of  them  a  **  small  pope  ;"  the  freethinkers  of  persecuting  with 
their  mockeries  and  their  contempt  all  those  who  do  not  think  in 
their  own  way.  He  finds  that  it  would  not  be  such  a  great  evil  if 
the  Pope  \vere  to  go  to  Germany. 

"  '  If  people  saw  there  a  good  old  gentleman,  a  kind  of  bishop,  eating 
and  drinking  like  other  mortals,  taking  his  pinch  of  snuff,  smoking  even  perhaps  his 
cigar,  there  would  be  no  such  great  risk.  And,  after  all,  if  some  good  people  in 
Germany  were  to  become  Catholics  (not  I  for  sure),  it  would  not  be  such  a  great 
misfortune,  provided  they  were  believing  Christians.  The  creed  is  nothing,  it  is 
the  faith  which  is  important.     One  ought  to  be  more  tolerant.'  " 

Likewise  in  worldly  things  it  is  always  to  justice  that  he  appeals. 
He  would  institute  a  tribunal  of  Italians,  English,  and  Americans 
to  judge  those  who  have  urged  on  a  war  which  costs  Germany  her 
best  men  and  ruins  France. 

His  justice,  however,  is  not  that  of  the  legist.  He  never  sees 
political  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  civil  and  penal  laws.  But 
one  would  be  very  much  mistaken  were  one  to  think  that  he  only 
sees  them  from  that  of  force  and  interest.  The  inside  of  this  nature 
is  very  ideal,  notw^ithstanding  the  rough  outward  appearance  and 
coarse  good  sense.  He  has  a  religious  soul  like  Luther  ;  and  not 
only  does  he  believe  in  God  and  in  Christ,  but  also  in  his  country, 
and  in  his  king  who,  for  him,  is  the  personification  of  his  country. 
To  him  he  sacrifices  all — his  own  sons,  who  serve  as  simple  soldiers, 
and  arc  both  wounded,  as  well  as  his  own  life.  It  is  not  the  abstract 
ideal  of  our  days  and  of  rationalist  people,  but  it  is  not  the  less  an 
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ideal — the  feudal  ideal  of  faithful  Eckart,  whose  three  sons  the 
Dukeof  Burgundy  killed  unjustly,  and  who  nevertheless  "  v/as  found 
faithful  to  his  master."  It  is  not  Bismarck,  at  any  rate,  who  would 
fear  to  be  thought  servile  because  he  only  thinks  of  his  king's  in- 
terest, and  willingly  would  take  as  a  device  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
motto,  Ich  dicn  (I  serve). 

The  writer  of  these  lines  has  no  personal  feeling  towards  the 
Prince,  whom  he  has  never  seen,  and  who  is  to  him  n^c  injuria  ncc 
bcncficio  cognitus.  He  does  not  even  belong  to  his  political  party, 
being  absolutely  outside  of  political  life.  He  has  no  national 
prejudices,  being  a  cosmopolite,  at  least  as  much  as  human  nature 
allows  a  man  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  be  so.  But  he  has 
thought  that,  coming  after  so  many  who  had  seen  only  one  side  of 
this  figure  of  the  Chancellor  as  it  comes  out  from.  Dr.  Busch's 
book,  he  ought  to  show  the 'other  side.  He  leaves  it  to  the  reader 
to  judge  which  is  the  right  point  of  view. 
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THE  strongest  defence,  on  the  whole,  for  the  present  British 
Government's  Afghan  poHcy  appeared  in  Major-General  Sir 
Henry  Creswicke  Rawlinson's  article  on  the  "Afghan  Crisis"  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  last  December.  Such  an  article  from  such  a 
writer  well  deserves  examination,  and  if  it  is  carefully  compared  with 
official  papers  and  with  its  author's  previous  utterances  it  will  be 
found  to  be  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  equivocal  system  of  half 
truths  which  has  marked  so  strongly  the  conduct  and  declarations 
of  Lord  Beaconfield's  ministry  and  its  supporters. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  aside  from  his  merited  fame  as  one  of  the 
most  learned,  indefatigable,  and  successful  among  Oriental  scholars 
and  explorers,  is  generally  acknowledged  as  the  present  chief  of  the 
"  small  but  able  party"  called  the  "  Bombay  school,"  more  famil- 
iarly known  as  Russophobists.  This  party,  during  nearly  forty 
years,  has  periodically  scared  the  British  Government  with  ingeni- 
ous arguments  as  to  India's  exposure  to  Russian  invasion,  which,  in 
their  opinion,  can  only  be  met  by  partial  or  complete  militar\^  con- 
trol of  the  prominent  strategical  positions  in  Afghanistan.  At  last 
they  are  successful,  and  have  now  the  triumph  of  leading  a  British 
Government  into  carrying  cut  their  long-cherished  plan.  Their 
chief,  therefore,  expresses  but  a  natural  pride  when  he  announces  at 
the  outset  of  his  important  paper  that  he  is  "  personally  responsi- 
ble" for  what  it  contains,  and  is  "in  no  way  to  be  regarded  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  either  the  Government  "  or  the  India  Council,  of 
which  he  is  the  vice-president. 

To  ascertain  how  thoroughly  the  British  Government  is  imbued 
with  Sir  Henry's  policy  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  "Afghan 
Crisis"  with  the  notable  dispatch  of  November  i8,  1878,  signed  by 
Lord  Cranbrook.' 

^  This  dispatch  to  Lord  Lytton,  beinp^  a  State  paper,  concerninc:  Great  Britain's  re- 
lations to  Afghanistan — an  independent  country — ought  to  have  been  signed  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  Foreign  Department.  The  signature  of  Lord  Cran- 
brook  of  the  Indian  Department  amounts  to  an  official  declaration  that  the  indepcnd 
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Not  only  do  these  documents  in  general  alternately  support, 
supplement,  and  echo  each  other,  but  more  than  half  the  paragraphs 
in  the  Cranbrook  dispatch  could  exchange  places  with  as  many  in 
the  "Afghan  Crisis"  without  materially  altering  the  purport  of 
cither  paper.  The  most  intimate  sympathy  of  opinion  between  Sir 
Henry  and  the  government  was  also  evinced  in  various  ways  during 
the  December  debate  in  Parliament.  In  common  with  the  Cran- 
brook dispatch  and  the  Afghan  papers,  Sir  Henry's  article  takes  up 
the  matter  from  the  year  1863,  the  date  of  Dost  Mahomed's  death 
and  of  Shere  All's  accession  to  the  throne.  As  is  well  known.  Lord 
Lawrence  succeeded  Lord  Elgin  in  December,  1863,  as  Governor- 
General  of  India,'  and  Sir  Henry  states  that  Shere  All's' anti-Eng- 
lish sentiment  dates  '' from  this  period."  This  would  seem  as  if 
Sir  Henry  had  really  persuaded  himself  that  his  readers  are  so  in- 
capable of  interpreting  Anglo-Afghan  history  that  they  can  find 
nothing  in  the  incidents  preceding  as  well  as  in  those  characterizing 
the  war  of  1838  to  '42,  in  the  circumstances  accompanying  the  re- 
lease of  Sultan  Mahomed  Shah  from  the  prison  at  Lahore,  or  in  the 
causes,  born  and  created,  of  the  Sikh  and  Punjab  wars,  resulting  in 
the  spoliation  of  Peshawur,  to  fill  Shere  Ali  with  hearty  exaspera- 
tion against  England  previous  to  1863  ! 

Sir  Henry  then  complains  that  Shere  All's  notification  to  the 
Viceroy  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  was  left  unanswered  for  six 
months,  and  that  the  terms  of  the  reply,  when  at  last  it  did  come, 
were  of  the  "  coldest  ofificial  formalism."  But  the  war  of  succession 
which  followed  immediately  upon  Shere  All's  notification  left  the 
purport  of  the  notification  itself  unanswerable  until  the  British  Gov- 
ernment should  decide  upon  its  own  line  of  action.  As  a  specimen, 
however,  of  the  "  coldest"  terms  possible  to  "  official  formxalism," 
we  find,  on  turning  to  the  Afghan  Papers,  that  the  reply  to  Shere 
Ali  (December  23,  1863),  after  citing  the  illness  and  death  of  Lord 
Elgin  as  one  cause  of  the  unavoidable  delay,  continues  :  "  You 
may  rest  asssured  that  the  British  Government  trusts  that  under 
your  rule  Afghanistan  m.ay  possess  a  strong  and  united  government, 
and  that  the  good  understanding  and  friendship  which  prevailed 
during  the  life  of  the  late  Ameer  may  continue  to  gain  strength  and 
stability  under  your  administration." 

Sir   Henry's  paper  then  goes  on  to  state  that    when    in    1864 

ence  of  Afghanistan  is  no  longer  acknowledged,  but  that  she  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  Great  Britain  as  do  the  feudatory  States  of  India. 

^  Lord  Lawrence  remained  in  this  office  until  January,  1869. 
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Shere  All,  having  in  the  meantime  -without  England's  sympathy  or 
aid  overcome  his  rivals,  proposed  a  new  treaty  of  friendship,  he 
was  merely  referred  to  the  existence  of  the  "  old  treaty  of  1855." 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  defects  of  this  old  treaty,  and  how- 
ever desirable  a  new  one  might  have  been,  Lord  Lawrence's  un- 
readiness for  the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  with  Shere  Ali  is  not 
only  explicable  but  justifiable  when  it  is  remembered  how  precari- 
ous Shere  All's  position  was  after  "  consolidating"  his  power  in  1864, 
and  how  soon  afterAvard  he  became  an  exile.  Sir  Henry  sharpens 
this  charge  against  Lord  Lawrence  by  stating  that  Shere  Ali  fruitless- 
ly appealed  several  times  to  British  magnanimity,  claiming  that  as 
his  father's  true  successor  he  had  a  birthright  to  England's  support. 
That  Shere  Ali,  while  beset  by  rivals  on  every  side,  should  have 
pressed  all  kinds  of  proposals,  pledges,  and  claims  for  the  British 
Government's  support  is  little  wonder  ;  but  it  would  have  been  in- 
deed surprising  if  Lord  Lawrence  had  interfered  in  the  succession 
war  in  any  way.  The  lesson  of  1842  had  demonstrated  how  futile 
the  effort  to  force  on  the  Afghan  nation  England's  choice  of  a  ruler 
would  be.  Knowing  the  hatred  of  England  inflamed  in  the  Afghan 
breast  by  that  unhappy  conflict.  Lord  Lawrence  was  well  aware  that 
any  attempt  on  England's  part  to  assist  Shere  Ali  officially  would 
probably  have  destroyed  his  chances  and  dragged  England  into 
another  Afcrhan  war.  The  acred  Dost  himself  had  on  more  than  one 
occasion  cautioned  Lord  Lawrence  against  British  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan  as  being  fatal  to  their  friendship. 
i\Ioreover,  the  treaty  of  March  30,  1855,  binds  the  British  Govern- 
ment "  to  respect  and  ne\'er  interfere  with  the  territories  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Ameer." 

Yet  Sir  Henry  docs  not  hesitate  to  lay  upon  Lord  Lawrence  the 
responsibility  for  the  five  years  of  succession  war,  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  accord  to  Shere  Ali  the  ''  same  support"  which  had 
previously  been  granted  to  his  father,  the  Dost.  As  the  Anglo- 
Afghan  convention  of  January,  1857,  was  a  special  treaty  applying 
exclusively  to  combined  measures  against  Persia,  and  as  the  subsidy 
granted  by  England  to  the  Ameer  during  the  Sepoy  rebellion  was 
specifically  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Ameer's  neutrality 
during  that  struggle,  to  what  support  can  Sir  Henry  allude  ? 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  glean  from  Afghan  history,  Eng- 
land has  never  lent  any  support  to  Dost  Mahomed  in  cases  of  inter- 
nal strife. 

She  did  help  Shah  Shoodja  to  depose  Dost   Mahomed  !     She 
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did,  later  on,  and  with  the  same  object  in  view,  release  Sultan 
Mahomed  Shah  ! 

The  evils  which  Sir  Henry  cites  as  results  of  Lord  Lawrence's' 
abortive  change  of  policy  do  not,  however,  as  he  thinks,  end  with 
the  close  of  the  five  years'  succession  war  ;  for  to  the  afTronts  then 
suffered  by  Shere  Ali  he  attributes  the  Ameer's  rooted  distrust  of 
the  British  Government,  which  not  all  its  consecutive  generosities 
and  amities  have  since  been  able  to  soften  or  remove.  And  in  con- 
firmation of  his  charge  of  Shere  Ali's  alienation  from  England 
through  Lord  Lawrence's  faiitcs  diplomatiqucs.  Sir  Henry  quotes 
from  a  "  remarkable  paper  "  in  the  Indian  Records  these  words 
(uttered  by  Shere  Ali  before  the  Amballa  Conference  took  place^  : 
I  will  not  waste  precious  life  in  entertaining  false  hopes  from  the 
English,  and  will  enter  into  friendships  with  other  governments." 
But  it  is  one  of  Sir  Henry's  characteristic  omissions  that  he  does 
not  here  draw  attention  to  the  great  difference  between  such  an  ex- 
pression when  made  in  a  moment  of  extreme  irritation  and  when 
uttered  calmly  as  a  well-considered  determination.  Which  of  the 
two  it  really  was  appeared  from,  the  event.  Almost  immediately 
after  usine^  these  words  Shere  Ali  earnestlv  invited  and  attended 
the  Amballa  Conference,  in  his  account  of  which  Sir  Henry  takes 
occasion  to  say  that  Shere  Ali  "  was  not  by  any  means  alienated  !" 

Sir  Hcnr\-  declares  that  he  was  and  is  of  the  opinion  that 
"  Shere  Ali's  overtures  in  the  first  instance  ought  to  have  been  ac- 
cepted ;"  yet  in  chap,  ii.,  p.  103,  of  ''  England  and  Russia  in  the 
East,"  after  explaining  Lord  Russell's  refusal  to  interfere  in  the 
Seistan  controversy  in  November,  1863 — and  hence  several  months 
subsequent  to  Shere  Ali's  '*  overtures  in  the  first  instance" — Sir 
Henrv  assures  us  that  Encfland  had  ''at  this  time  contracted  no 
treaty  obligations  towards  Cabul,  nor  obtained  any  I'igJit  of  interfer- 
ence in  its  affairs. '  ' 

Sir  Henr\''s  scathincf  indictment  of  Lord  Lawrence  in  the  ''  Af- 
ghan  Crisis"  may  be  summed  up  in  these  four  propositions  : 

-  Created  Baron  Lawrence  in  1S69  ;  up  to  that  time  he  was  Sir  John  Lawrence. 

-  The  burden  of  Sir  Henry's  arraignment  of  Lord  Lawrence  is,  that  he  has  made 
It  impossible  for  succeeding  viceroys  to  conclude  treaties  ;  and  hence,  logically,  no 
mutual  treaty  obligations  exist  between  England  and  Afghanistan.  Yet  on  page  986 
of  the  "  Afghan  Crisis  "  we  read  : — "  It  might,  I  think,  be  technically  argued  that 
Shere  Ali  has  broken  faith  with  us  inasmuch  as  "he  is  bound  by  treaty  to  be  the  '  friend 
of  our  friends  and  the  enemy  of  our  enemies,'  "  which  is  the  wording  of  the  treaty  of 
1855,  whose  existence,  as  above  shown,  is  denied  by  Sir  Henry  in  his  "  England  and 
Russia  in  the  East." 
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I.  That  previous  to  the  administration  of  Lord  Lawrence  in 
India,  Shere  AH  had  no  ill  feeling  towards  England. 

IL  That  the  administrative  blunders  of  Lord  Lawrence  caused 
this  ill  feeling. 

in.  That  Shere  Ali  offered  many  opportunities  for  re-establish- 
ing good  feeling,  all  of  which  were  either  spurned  or  ignored  by 
Lord  Lawrence. 

IV.  That  the  injury  resulting  from  these  causes  has  proved  irre- 
parable. 

We  have  thus  far  indicated  some  of  the  essential  points  of  vari- 
ance between  Sir  Henry's  charges  and  the  historical  and  official  ac- 
counts. We  would  now  draw  attention  to  similar  differences  be- 
tween Sir  Henry's  own  statements.  In  his  work  "  England  and 
Russia  in  the  East,"  published  only  three  years  ago — and  to  which 
in  the  course  of  the  **  Afghan  Crisis"  we  are  repeatedly  referred — 
we  find  the  following  graceful  tribute  to  Lord  Lawrence  :  ^ 

"  We  cannot  mention  the  name  of  this  distinguished  officer  without  paying  a 
passing  tribute  of  respect  to  the  soHd  judgment,  the  untiring  energy  and  the  high 
moral  conscientiousness  which  have  ever  characterized  his  pubHc  administra- 
tion. The  country  is,  we  think,  to  be  congratulated  that  in  the  recent  juncture 
there  is  at  the  head  of  our  Indian  Empire  a  man  who  is  so  thoroughly  conversant 
with  its  external  as  well    as  its  internal  relations." 

And  in  the  same  work,  concerning  Lord  Lawrence's  Afghan 
policy,  Sir  Henry  says  :  ^ 

"  A  state  indeed  of  vigilant  though  inactive  observation  has  been  Sir  John  Law- 
rence's avowed  and  well-considered  policy  throughout  the  Afghan  troubles,  and  cer- 
tainly up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  reason  to  question  its  wisdom." 

In  his  "  Afghan  Crisis"  Sir  Henry  passes  over  the  discussion  of 
the  period  from  1868  to  the  Amballa  Conference,  as  '*  involving 
much  argument  and  leading  to  no  practical  result,"  and  yet  in 
"  England  and  Russia  in  the  East"  he  regarded  this  period  as  the 
climax  of  Lord  Lawrence's  wise  and  vigorous  administration.  •* 

^  Chap.  iii.  p.  190,  "England  and  Russia  in  the  East,"  reprinted  horn  LonJoii 
Quarterly  Revieiv  of  Oct.,  1865. 

-  Chap.  iv.  p.  255,  "  England  and  Russia  in  the  East,"  reprinted  from  the  same 
Review  for  Oct.,  1866. 

■•*  After  having  alluded  to  the  prevision  of  his  memorandum  of  July,  1S68,  borne  out 
by  the  subsequent  defeat  of  Azim  Khan  and  Shere  Ali's  triumphant  advance  on  Cabul. 
Sir  Henry  exults  over  the  ripeness  and  resultfulness  of  "  this  period"  affording  an  op- 
portunity which  was,  he  tells  us,  at  once  seized  by  Lord  Lawrence  !  "  Arrangements 
were  even  proposed  for  a  personal  interview  between  the  Viceroy  and  the  Ameer,  with  a 
view  to  the  removal  of  past  misunderstanding  and  the  inauguration  of  a  new  policy, 
the  object  of  which  should  be  to  place  Shere  Ali  Khan  beyond  competition  in  respect  to 
his  rivals,  while  he  was  held  in  grateful  but  not  humiliating  dependence  upon  the  Brit- 
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Near  the  close  of  his  article,  Sir  Henry,  not  deterred  by  the 
signal  rebuke  he  had  formerly  receiv^ed  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  ad- 
vocates, as  usual,  an  aggressive  policy  towards  Russia,  and  seizes 
the  occasion  to  make  a  last  thrust  at  Lord  Lawrence's  reputation  : 

"  I  believe,"  says  Sir  Henr}',  "  that  all  our  recent  viceroys  are  agreed  as  to  the 
danger  of  allowing  Russian  intrigue  to  take  root  in  India,  although  perhaps  the 
party  of  inaction — scared  at  the  prospect  of  the  expense  and  responsibility  which 
an  offensive  war  may  possibly  entail  on  us,  and  not  yet  awakened  to  the  military 
insecurity  of  our  frontier — would  prefer  to  await  collision  on  our  present  lines  of 
defence  in  the  Indus  valley.  The  fact  that  the  chief  advocates  of  this  policy  have 
previously  advocated  the  abandonment  of  Peshawur,  and  the  withdrawal  of  all 
British  troops  behind  the  line  of  the  Indus,  may  raise  a  doubt  in  the  public  mind  as 
to  the  soundness  of  their  judgment."  - 

ish  Government.  Ultimately,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1S69,  it  was  officially  announced 
to  the  Ameer  thct  twelve  lakhs  cf  rupees  would  be  forwarded  to  Cabul,  together 
with  a  considerable  supply  of  arms,  and  that  in  future  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
government,  he  would  receive  further  '  practical  assistance  '  in  the  shape  of  money  and 
materials  of  war,  the  only  return  expected  being  '  abiding  confidence,  sincerity  and 
good  will.'  When  Lord  Mayo  landed  in  Calcutta  on  January  13,  1869,  he  thus  found 
the  Government  of  India  committed  to  a  policy  affording  moral  and  material  support 
to  the  reigning  Ameer  of  Cabul,  the  object  being  the  same  which  governed  the  opening 
of  relations  with  Dost  IMahomed  Khan,  namely  :  '  The  establishment  of  a  strong, 
friendly  and  independent  povrer  in  Afghanistan,  as  a  permanent  barrier  against 
schemes  of  aggression  on  our  northwest  frontier  ;'  "  which,  according  to  the  "  Afghan 
Crisis,"  p.  9S7,  and  the  Cranbrook  Dispatch,  paragraph  3,  Vv^as  the  goal  of  England's 
hopes  as  regards  Afghanistan. 

^  When,  in  Feb.,  1S43,  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  and  the  officers  and  men  who  had  participated  in  the  Afghan  war,  he  saw  f.t 
to  administer  a  public  rebuke  to  Sir  Henry's  unconscientious  and  speculative  zeal. 
"  It  would  not  have  been  consistent,"  says  Sir  Robert,  "  with  England's  reputation  to 
give  our  support,  as  suggested  by  Major  Rawlinson,"  (Sir  Henry  v/as  British  Agent  at 
Candahar  during  that  Afghan  v/ar)  "  to  Shah  Kamran,  and  to  make  over  Candahar  to 
that  nominal  ruler  of  Herat,  even  were  it  prudent  to  engage  in  a  speculative  enterprise 
beyond  the  Indus,  v.'hich  might  render  it  necessary  to  retain  at  an  enormous  cost  a 
large  body  of  troops  in  the  difScult  country  between  that  river  and  Candahar,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  in  the  country  made  over  to  him  a  sovereign  personally 
incapable  and  for  many  years  unknown  to  its  inhabitants  otherwise  than  by  the  fame 
of  his  degrading  vices." 

'  The  military  and  financial  recklessness  and  ignorance  of  this  statement  are 
astounding,  but  cannot  be  dealt  v.'ith  in  the  scope  of  the  present  article.  I  would, 
however,  in  this  connection  refer  readers  to  Dr.  Fawcctt's  admirable  paper  on  the 
"  Financial  Condition  of  India"  in  the  Xinctccnth  Century  for  Feb.,  and  to  Sir  Henry 
Norman's  able  article  on  the  "  Scientific  Frontier  "  in  the  Fortnightly  for  Jan.  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  himself  was  evidently  once  an  advocate  of  the  abandonment  of 
Peshawur  to  Afghanistan,  and  deplored  the  failure  of  England  to  return  it  before  the 
time  of  Lord  Mayo's  accession  in  1869,  which  neglect  caused  "  the  Ameer, "  says  Sir 
Henry,  "  to  be  svv^ayed  by  a  multitude  of  considerations,  personal  and  political,  which 
greatly  com.plicated  the  question  of  an  English  alliance." — "  Russia  and  England 
in  the  East,"  p.  295. 
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On  two  occasions  only,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
has  Lord  Lawrence  advocated  the  abandonment  of  Peshawur.  One 
of  these  was  during  the  terrible  Sepoy  rebellion,  when  he  was,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  Dictator  in  Northern  India.  The  British 
troops  being  about  to  give  way  on  the  Delhi  bridge,  Lord  Lawrence 
gave  orders  that  in  case  the  situation  became  absolutely  desperate, 
Peshawur  should  be  returned  to  the  Ameer,  and  its  garrison  sent  to 
reinforce  the  sieg^e  army  around  Delhi. 

Would  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  have  advocated  the  retention  cf 
Peshawur  at  the  risk  of  losing  Delhi  ? 

The  other  occasion  was  when,  shortly  after  the  suppression  of 
the  Sepoy  rebellion,  Lord  Lawrence  submitted  to  Lord  Canning, 
the  Governor-General  of  India,  a  profound  memorandum  stating  his 
views  as  to  the  best  means  of  consolidating  and  strengthening  the 
Indian  Empire,  and  giving  impartially  the  reasons  for  and  against 
the  retention  of  Peshawur.  Even  if  Lord  Lawrence  had  most 
ardently  advocated  the  abandonment  of  Pesha\vur,  and  even  though 
it  could  be  conclusively  proved  an  unwise  measure — which  is  at  least 
debatable — his  services  to  England  ought  to  shield  him  from  such 
petty  onslaughts.^ 

In  the  **  Afghan  Crisis"  Sir  Henr\'  tells  us  that  Shere  Ali  went 
to  the  Amballa  Conference,  which  had  been  delayed  by  fresh  con- 
flicts until  after  the  decisive  battle  of  Guznee,  at  the  "  invitation  of 
the  Viceroy."  Yet  in  Lord  IMayo's  private  letter  to  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson"  we  read  :  "  The  Ameer  had  sought  the  interview  ;  to 
have  refused  it  would  have  been  insanity." 

Sir  Henry  seems  also  to  forget  that  he  once  deemed  the  time  of 
Lord  Lawrence's  administration  the  "  crucial  period"  of  Angle- 
Afghan  relations,  in  which  was  incurred  the  responsibility  for  the 
Ameer's  alienation  from  England.  Transferring,  therefore,  the 
"gravity  of  the  crisis"  to  the  shoulders  of  Lord  Mayo,  Sir  Henry 
tells  us  that  at  Amballa  Shere  Ali — 

^  The  great  cause  England  has  for  gratitude  to  Lord  Lawrence  is  that  she  yet  pos- 
sesses a  northwestern  frontier,  "  haphazard  "  though  it  bo.  It  is  thus  summed  up  by 
a  celebrated  historian  : — "  Sir  John  has  proved  himself  to  possess  the  strong  nerve,  the 
indomitable  energy,  the  masterly  policy  needful  to  constitute  a  subjugator.  The 
sharpest  sword  ever  fashioned  in  Damascus  is  not  more  superior  to  the  weapons  which 
our  officers  irreverently  term  '  regulation  spits  '  than  it  is  inferior  in  power  to  the  iron 
sceptre  wielded  by  his  strong  right  hand."  Such  is  the  judgment  passed  by  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, in  his  "  History  of  the  Indian  E.mpire,"  on  the  hero  who  saved  India  in  the  most 
critical  hour  of  her  great  peril. 

'  Given  on  p.  299  of  "  England  and  Ru3si.\  in  the  East." 
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"  though  brooding'  over  his  wrongs,  was  not  by  any  means  alienated. 
The  epoch  might  have  been  a  decisive  one,^  ....  we  might  have  won  the 
Ameer's  confidence  forever.  .  .  .  Had  the  same  terms  been  offered  to  Shere 
Ali  at  Amballa  that  have  since  been  offered  at  Peshawur,  .  .  .  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  we  should  have  heard  nothing  of  Russian  interference  in  Cabul  for 
the  present  generation  at  any  rate. 

But  the  public  had  not  been  sufificiently  "  educated  ;"  the 
authorities  were  diffident  and  blind. 

"All  that  Shere  Ali  could  obtain,"  says  Sir  Henry,  "was  a  vague  general 
assurance  of  support,  .  .  .  barely  sufficient  to  prevent  a  break-down  of  the 
Amballa  Conference,"  which,  however,  "was  successful  in  its  main  features," 
though  its  "  results  cannot  be  said  to  have  satisfied  either  one  party  or  the  other," 
but  Shere  Ali  "  returned  to  Cabul  a  firm  and  true  friend  of  the  Viceroy"  during 
whose  life  "  the  Ameer,  although  perhaps  dissatisfied  at  heart,  showed  no  out- 
ward marks  of  irritation."  - 

Reference  to  chap.  vi.  in  "  Englan3  and  Russia  in  the  East" 
shows  that  the  "  vague  general  assurances  of  support"  alluded  to  in 
the  "Afghan  Crisis"  were  tJicn  considered  **  strong  assurances,  .  .  . 
an  earnest  of  which"  was  immediately  and  most  definitely  "  afforded 
by  the  transfer  to  the  Ameer  of  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms  and  two 
batteries  of  guns."  Shere  Ali  (who  in  the  "  Afghan  Crisis"  retires 
from  the  Amballa  Conference  in  a  state  of  ardent  external  friend- 
ship, but  in  Sir  Henry's  earlier  book  in  deep  internal  dissatisfaction) 

"  returned  to  Cabul  not  only  satisfied  but  deeply  impressed  and  so  completely 
identified  with  our  political  interests  that  he  was  immediately  suspected  by  Russia 
and  Persia  of  aggressive  designs  in  support  of  them." 

So  that  the  situation  wanted  only  the  "  same  terms  that  were 
offered  at  Peshawur,"  i.  c,  British  residents  stationed  in  Afghan- 
istan, to  complete  the  curious  chain  of  reasoning  which  in  the 
"  Afghan  Crisis"  serves  to  convince  Sir  Henry  that  Russian  inter- 
ference in  Cabul  would  be  postponed  for  a  generation  at  least  ! 

Sir  Henry,  implying  that  the  British  Government  was  too  timid 
to  demand  what  it  wanted,  says  that  it 

^   Later  on,  when  defending  Lord   Lytton's  dispatch  of  the  Chamberlain  mission, 
Sir  Henry  tells  us  that  "  it  may  be  true  that  it  was  sent  in  order  to  raise  a  decisive 


issue. 

2 


Lord  Mayo  and  his  council  record  their  opinions  of  the  results  of  the  Durbar  in 
these  words  : — "  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  visit  of  his  Highness  (Shere 
Ali)  and  the  communications  which  have  taken  place  will  be  productive  of  the  happiest 
results." 
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"  would  have  willingly  revived,  with  such  modifications  as  the  lapse  of  time  ren- 
dered necessar}-,  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1857  with  Dost  Mahomed,  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  British  officers  at  Cabul,  Candahar  and  Balkh." 

The  treaty  of  January  26,  1857,  is,  as  previously  stated,  a  special 
convention  between  England  and  Afghanistan  which  has  meaning 
and  importance  only  as  it  relates  exclusively  to  precautions  against 
Persia.  No  occurrence  had  taken  place  between  the  time  of  the 
Peshawur  treaty  of  1857  and  the  Amballa  Conference  of  1869  which 
could  nullify  that  treaty  in  part  or  as  a  whole,  or  deprive  it  of  any 
of  its  original  force/ 

Sir  Henry  opens  his  criticism  of  the  official  relations  between 
Lord  Northbrook,  the  next  Viceroy,  and  Shere  Ali  by  admitting 
that  hitherto  the  British  Government  had  been  most  in  fault,  but 
saying  that  from  the  date  of  Lord  Xorthbrook's  administration  the 
balance  of  blame  inclined  to  Shere  All's  side.  He  also  tells  us  that 
England's  ''most  innocent,  nay,  most  considerate,  acts  were  con- 
strued into  offence"  by  the  Ameer;  citing,  in  proof  of  this,  the 
Seistan  arbitration.  Sir  Henry  might  indeed  have  used  this  point 
with  considerable  advantap;e  ag-ainst  Lord  Northbrook,  but  for  the 
fact  that  Sir  Henry  himself  had,  in  all  probability,  more  to  do  with 
the  Seistian  arbitration  and  its  questionable  verdict  than  anybody 
else.  Hence  his  generous  and  eloquent  defence  of  General  Gold- 
smid,  the  scapegoat  in  this  affair.  On  July  12,  1873,  the  negotia- 
tions at  Simla  commenced  between  Lord  Northbrook  and  Syud 
Noor  Mahomed  Shah,  the  Ameer's  prime  minister. 

The  reason  for  this  meeting  Sir  Henry,  in  his  "  Afghan  Crisis," 
states  to  have  been  the  Ameer's  fresh  doubts  of  England's  erood 
faith,  and  fears  as  to  the  exact  signification  of  Lord  Northbrook's 
assurances  of  aid  in  the  event   of    a   Russian  invasion — which  to 

'  The  fourth  paragraph  of  that  treaty  is  worded  thus  :—"  British  officers  with 
suitable  establishments  and  orderlies  shall  be  deputed  at  the  pleasure  of  tlie  British 
Government  to  Cabul  or  Candahar  or  Balkh,  or  all  three  places,  or  wherever  an  Af- 
ghan army  be  assembled  to  act  against  the  Persians.  It  will  be  their  duty  to  see  gen- 
erally that  the  subsidy"  (one  lakh  of  rupees  monthly  for  maintaining  iS.ooo  troops) 
"granted  to  the  Ameer  be  devoted  to  the  military  purposes  for  which  it  is  given,  and 
to  keep  their  own  government  informed  of  all  affairs.  They  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  payment  of  the  troops,  or  advising  the  Cabul  Government,  and  they  will 
not  interfere  in  any  way  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  country.  The  Ameer  will 
be  responsible  for  their  safety  and  honorable  treatment  while  in  his  country,  and  for 
keeping  them  acquainted  with  all  military  and  political  matters  connected  with  the 
war."  For  further  information  on  this  point,  and  for  purposes  of  comparison,  I  would 
refer  the  reader  to  the  treaty  itself  in  the  appendix  to  "England  and  Russia  in  the 
East." 
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Shere  Ali's  ''  disordered  imagination"  seemed  so  near  at  hand  that 
he  sent  a  special  envoy  to  Simla  to  demand  distinct  pledges  in  case 
of  such  an  emergency. 

■Quite  a  different  version  of  the  causes  of  this  conference  is  given 
by  Lord  Northbrook  in  his  memorandum  of  November  29,  1878. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  "disclaimer"  of  the  ninth  clause  in  the  Cranbrook 
dispatch,  which  the  Government  in  the  December  session  of  Parlia- 
ment "  felt  bound  to  entirely  accept."  Lord  Northbrook  there 
says  that  early  in  1873  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  an  inter- 
view in  order  to  gain  Shere  Ali's  signature  to  the  Anglo-Seistan 
arbitration,  and  also  fully  to  inform  him  of  the  details  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  agreement  as  to  the  Afghan  boundary.  In  pursuance  of 
this  plan  Lord  Northbrook  proposed  that  a  British  officer  should  be 
received  at  Cabul.  To  this  the  Ameer  consented,  submitting,  how- 
ever, a  proposition  of  his  own  to  the  effect  that  his  prime  minister 
should  first  be  received  at  Simla  to  hear  Lord  Northbrook's  com- 
munications. Lord  Northbrook  immediately  agreed  to  this,  and  in 
the  summer  of  1873  received  the  Ameer's  prime  minister  at  Simla. 
The  British  agent  at  Cabul  had  been  apprised  by  Shere  Ali  of  his 
alarm  at  the  Russian  advance  on  Merv  and  of  his  anxiety  for  fuller 
assurances  from  the  India  Government  than  had  yet  been  granted 
him  ;  and  Noor  Mahomed  Shah  was  accordingly  empowered  to  use 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  Simla  Conference  for  expressing  to 
the  Viceroy  Shere  Ali's  apprehensions  and  wishes  on  this  point. 

It  thus  appears  from  the  Northbrook  Memorandum  that  not  the 
Ameer  but  the  Viceroy  took  the  initiative  in  this  manner,  and  that 
Shere  Ali's  authorization  of  his  prime  minister's  use  of  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  by  the  Simla  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
Shere  Ali's  fears  of  a  Russian  attack  was  a  supplementary  affair,  and 
not  among  the  reasons  for  which  the  Simla  Conference  was  origi- 
nally called.^ 

^  A  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  January  makes  a  special  defence  of  the 
9«h  paragraph  in  the  Cranbrook  dispatch  which  Lord  Northbrook's  memorandum 
demolished  ;  and  condemns  Lord  Northbrook's  administration  on  account  of  his  tele- 
gram of  June  27,  1S73,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  addressed  in  these  words  : — 
"  Dispatch  goes  by  next  mail,  summing  up  Central  Asian  correspondence  with  Russia 
in  a  concilatory  spirit,  in  accord  with  Gladstone's  speech  on  Eastwick's  motion." 
The  ^/ar^'o;^^^  writer  states  that  on  Lord  Northbrook's  assumption  of  the  Indian  vice- 
royalty,  the  "only  difference  between"  England  and  Russia  "turned  on  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Cabul  miismid,  and  at  that  time  there  was  no  necessity  for  pressing  that  to 
a  settlement."  As  to  this  the  Blackwood  writer  is  "  of  opinion  that  Lord  North- 
brook maintained  a  ver}'  prudent  course,"  but  as  to  the  settlement  with  Russia  he  feels 
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Sir  Henry,  it  would  seem,  has  small  cause  to  complain  of  public 
ignorance  concerning  the  Simla  Conference,  or  of  the  neglect,  in- 
deed most  unmerited,  which  has  befallen  the  sixth  chapter  of  his 
"England  and  Russia  in  the  East."  But  for  this  neglect  his 
'*  statements  and  opinions"  expressed  in  that  chapter  as  to  Eng- 
land's future  policy  towards  Afghanistan  and  Russia  might  have 
involved  him  in  very  serious  difficulties. 

In  the  "  Afghan  Crisis"  Sir  Henry  tells  us  that  Noor  Mahomed 
Shah*s  **  bearing  throughout  the  negotiations  at  Simla  was  so  un- 
conciliatory,  not  to  say  imperious,  as  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion 
that  he  must  have  come  to  Simla  predisposed  to  quarrel."  ^ 

If  Sir  Henry's  own  imagination  had  not  been  ''disordered"  in 
regard  to  the  real  causes  of  the  Simla  negotiations,  if  he  had  not,  in 
common  with  the  British  public,  ignored  his  own  "  general  report" 
of  them,  the  attitude  of  the  Afghan  envoy  during  the  Simla  pro- 
ceedings would  have  been  clear  even  to  him. 

Sir  Henry,  in  the  "  Afghan  Crisis,"  attributes  the  dispatch  of  a 
special  envoy  to  Simla  to  the  Ameer's  frantic  fear  of  Russia  ;  but 
in  his  "  England  and  Russia  in  the  East"  he 

"  more  than  doubts  the  sincerity  of  that  fear.  .  .  .  The  Ameer  believed  or 
affected  to  believe,"  says  Sir  Henry,  *'  that  his  country  was  in  danger  from  the 
advances  of  Russia  ;  he  would  have  thrown  on  us  the  whole  responsibility  of  plac- 
ing Afghanistan  in  a  position  to  meet  the  contingency  of  invasion." 

This  statement  is  supported  by  Lord  Lytton  in  his  dispatch  of  the 
13th  of  May,  1877  : 

"  All  the  recent  conduct  and  language  of  this  prince  (Shere  AH)  had  pointed  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  cared  little  or  nothing  for  such  eventual  protection  of  his 
country,  or  as  our  political  necessities  might  oblige  us  in  any  case  to  afford   it 

"  justified  in  saying  that  its  efifects  were  speedily  visible  in  the  unsettled  state  of  Shere 
Ali's  feelings.  .  .  .  From  the  period  of  the  Simla  Conference  we  must  date  the 
complete  loss  of  that  influence  with  the  Ameer  which  Lord  Mayo  had  gained  . 
and  which  Lord  Northbrook  sacrificed."  In  his  "general  report"  Sir  Henry  says 
(and  here  is  matter  of  consideration  for  the  BlackxcKuni  writer)  :  "  The  Ameer  was 
pleased  at  the  territorial  settlement  on  the  Oxus,  but  was  displeased  with  the  settle- 
ment in  Seistan.  .  .  .  He  was  promised  ten  lakhs  in  addition,  of  which  one-half 
was  to  be  expended  in  compensating  his  subjects  for  losses  sustained  through  the 
Seistan  arbitration,  and  the  other  half  was  to  meet  the  urgent  wants  of  the  government 
at  Cabul.  Still  more  valuable  assistance  was  tendered  in  the  allotment  of  10,000 
Enfield  and  5000  Snider  rifles  for  the  armament  of  the  Afghan  troops." 

'  Truly  a  most  extraordinary  altitude  to  assume,  when  one  is  in  dread  of  imminent 
danger  from  which  no  escape  is  apparent,  except  through  the  propitiation  of  a  doubtful 
friend  ! 
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against  foreign  aggression,  and  that  what  he  really  did  care  to  obtain  from  us  was 
some  unconditional  pledge  of  personal  and  dynastic  support." 

The  Ameer's  appeals,  therefore,  to  England  for  **  full  assurances" 
of  protection  against  Russia  ought  properly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
characteristic  craftiness  of  the  Oriental  mind.  It  would  appear  from 
the  dispatches  on  this  point  to  Lord  Northbrook  that  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  perfectly  understood  the  Ameer's  scheme.  But  Shere  AH 
entirely  overestimated  his  importance  as  a  factor  in  the  Russo-Indian 
question,  and  forgot  that  his  expressions  of  **  frantic  fear"  might, 
as  he  subsequently  found  to  his  sorrow,  be  used  as  a  deadly  weapon 
against  his  independence. 

Here  again  Sir  Henry,  after  mentioning  that  the  desideratum 
for  the  Amballa  Conference — i.  c,  the  Peshawur  terms,  the  admis- 
sion of  British  residents  in  Cabul — had  been  so  pressed  on  the 
Ameer  that  the  mere  broaching  of  the  subject  sufficed  to  excite  his 
"  irritation  and  mistrust,"  and  to  that  degree  that  the  Viceroy's 
final  hint  in  this  direction  was  "ignored  in  the  Ameer's  reply," 
looks  innocently  about  for  the  real  cause  of  the  Ameer's  anti-Eng- 
lish feeling,  and  now  discovers  the  responsibility  for  the  rather  peri- 
patetic "  crucial  period"  perched  on  the  shoulders  of  Russia.  The 
soliloquy — as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  an  understanding  with 
Russia  or  England — in  which  the  Ameer  is  indulged  by  Sir  Henry,  is 
one  of  those  flights  of  the  imagination  which  do  not  call  for  prac- 
tical comment,  and  which,  however  graceful,  are  perhaps  a  little 
needless  in  so  independent  and  unofficial  a  State  paper  as  the 
"  Afghan  Crisis."  We  will  call  attention,  however,  to  one  striking 
example  of  Rawlinsonianism.  Sir  Henry  points  out  plainly  that  the 
Ameer  was  not  serious  in  his  demands  for  unconditional  support, 
because,  says  Sir  Henry — 

"  An  unlimited  support  we  were  not  prepared  to  grant ;  and  moreover  to  accept 
such  support,  administered,  as  it  must  have  been,  by  British  officers,  would  be  to 
sacrifice  his  independence  and  to  sink  forever  to  the  level  of  the  vassal  princes  of 
India." 

Here  Sir  Henry  states  it  exactly  ! 

The  Ameer's  principal  i^dLVwas  of  the  imposition  of  British  resi- 
dents under  any  conditions,  because  a  limited  support  might,  by 
chance,  or  accident,  or  force  of  events,  become  an  unlimited  support, 
as  had  been  invariably  the  result  of  "  close  relations"  between  Eng- 
land and  Indian  princes.  The  admission  of  British  ofificers  to  the 
independent  principalities  of  India  has  invariably  been  followed  by 
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discourtesies  or  insults,  real  or  trumped  up,  for  the  justification  of 
some  kind  of  British  administrative  supervision,  ending  in  annexa- 
tion to  the  British  crown.  Shere  Ali's  firm  conviction  that  Afghan- 
istan would  not  prove  an  exception  to  this  rule  led  him  to  combat 
this  point  even  at  the  risk  of  life  and  throne,  rather  than  volunta- 
rily to  sign  the  death-warrant  of  his  independence. 

The  use  of  such  expressions  concerning  the  Ameer  as  ' '  protege, '  * 
.  .  .  "  prince  protected  by  the  Indian  Government,"  etc., which  occur 
in  his  "Afghan  Crisis,"  sufficiently  indicates  Sir  Henry's  aim  to 
have  been  from  the  first  the  reduction  of  Shere  Ali  to  the  condition 
of  the  Indian  feudatories.  Sir  Henry  states  this  plainly  when,  in 
his  Postscript,  written  after  "  the  die  is  cast,"  he  describes  the  posi- 
tion, to  which  he  had  intended  the  Ameer  to  submit,  in  these  words  : 

"  A  great  feudatory  of   the  empire,  independent  as  far  as  regards  internal  ad- 
ministratioji,  hut  subject  to  our  control,  mall  his  relations  wit/i  foreigft  powers.'' 

This  might  be  found  a  very  delicate  distinction  in  case  of  its  prac- 
tical application,  were  it  not  probable  that  Sir  Henry  would  at  the 
right  moment  come  forward  with  an  interpretation  equally  nice  in 
its  adaptability  to  diplomatic  requirements  ;  for  it  is  notable  that  in 
Sir  Henry's  vocabulary  ''  feudatory  position'  and  ''  strong,  friendly, 
independent  power"  are,  as  to  their  specific  significations,  inter- 
changeable terms.  Lord  Cranbrook  also,  in  his  great  speech  in 
Parliament,  elucidates  the  third  paragraph  of  his  famous  dispatch, 
which  declares  it  to  have  been 

"  the  consistent  aim  of  the  British  Government,  during  a  series  of  years,  to  estab- 
lish on  its  northwestern  border  a  strong,  friendly  and  independent  State" 

by  speaking  of  '*  oitr  watch-dog,  the  Ameer.'' 

Sir  Henry  charges  Shere  Ali  with  giving  proof  upon  proof  of 
"  unfriendliness"  after  the  return  of  the  Afghan  envoy  to  Cabul.  Is 
Shere  Ali  to  blame  for  acting  upon  Sir  Henry's  own  motto  as  re- 
gards England's  attitude  toward  Russia — "  Forewarned  is  forearm- 
ed" ?  Can  the  Ameer's  refusal  to  permit  a  British  mission  to  return 
to  India  by  way  of  Afghanistan  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  unfriendli- 
ness ?  Had  calamity  befallen  any  member  of  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth's 
exploring  mission  on  its  way  through  Afghanistan,  who  would  have 
been  held  responsible,  and  in  what  manner?  And,  further,  was  it 
unfriendly  in  the  Ameer  to  forbid  an  English  messenger  to  cross  the 
Afghan  border,  tliat  messenger  being  the  bearer  to  the  Mir  of  Vak- 
han  of  presents  signifying  the  English  Government's  gratitude  to 
him    for   disloyalty   to   the  Ameer  of  Cabul  ?     Would  the  I-lnglish 
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Government  in  a  like  case  have  contented  itself  with  so  mild  a 
measure  of  disapprobation  ?  What  unfriendliness  can  Sir  Henry- 
point  out  in  the  Ameer's  hesitancy  to  accept  arms,  and  in  his  re- 
jection of  money  tendered  as  an  installment  of  the  price  of  his 
independence  ?  Why  should  the  Ameer  permit  the  English  Vakil 
to  enact  the  part  of  a  British  spy  for  the  purpose  of  giving  or  ob- 
taining "  trustworthy  information"  and  "confidential  communica- 
tions," as  Sir  Henry  euphemistically  expresses  it  in  the  well-known 
terms  of  Anglo-Indian  diplomacy  ? 

Sir  Henry  draws  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  full  four  years 
ago  he  had  enumerated  all  these  proofs  of  the  Ameer's  unfriendli- 
ness, and  had  added  to  the  list  "  further  complaints  of  raids  upon 
the  frontier,  of  the  entire  stoppage  of  trade,  and  of  frequent  acts  of 
indignity  and  outrage,"  so  that  he  felt  justified  in  pointing  out  that 
England  had  already  a  "  much  heavier  bill  against  the  Ameer"  than 
the  Russians  had  against  Khiva.  As  to  this  charge  of  frontier  out- 
rages, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  robber  hill-tribes  on  the 
northwest  Indian  frontier  acknozulcdge  no  allegiance  to  Shere  Ali  ; 
that  England  has  subsidized  these  tribes  without  the  Ameer's  wdsh 
or  consent  ;  and  that  notwithstanding  this,  Shere  Ali,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Ahkoond  of  Swat,  as  late  as  1875  sought  to  avert 
from  England  the  hostility  of  theAfridis.  Want  of  space  prevents  a 
special  consideration  here  of  the  long-standing  grievances  which  fin- 
ally in  1873  ended  in  Russia's  partial  annexation  of  Khiva.  As  long 
ago  as  1840  we  find  a  Lieutenant  Shakespeare  trying,  as  an  English 
envoy  to  Khiva,  to  induce  Shah  Allah  Kooli  Khan  to  release  several 
hundred  Russian  families  who  had  been  stolen  from  their  native 
homes  and  sold  into  Khivan  slavery,  and  the  Czar  threatening  war 
if  his  subjects  were  not  released  and  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes  unmolested.  Yet  Sir  Henry  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his 
"  England  and  Russia,"  etc.,  says  that  "  up  to  the  year  1869  there 
was  no  special  grievance  against  Khiva"  !  As  to  the  expedition  of 
1873,  Sir  Henry  states  (in  this  same  chapter)  that  the  Khan  did  not 
encourage  trade  nor  cultivate  very  close  relations  with  Russia.  .  .  . 
The  Khan  declined  to  be  drawn  into  a  correspondence"  regarding 
the  organization  of  a  trade  route  between  the  "  Caspian  and  his 
dominions,"  and  even  went  so  "  far  as  to  concert  measures  with  the 
Kirghiz  for  their  mutual  defence,"  of  which  intrigue  he  was  con- 
victed. 

Such  were,  even  in  Sir  Henry's  opinion,  Russia's  provocations 
to  a  Khivan  war  I    Let  the  reader  make  his  own  comparisons.     The 
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state  of  Shere  All's  feeling  towards  England  at  the  close  of  Lord 
Northbrook's  administration  is  clearly  explained  in  Lord  North- 
brook's  dispatch  to  Lord  Salisbury  of  January  28,  1876,  in  these 
memorable  words  : 

*'  We  are  convinced  that  a  patient  adherence  to  the  policy  adopted  towards 
Afghanistan  by  Lord  Canning,  Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord  Mayo,  which  it  has  been 
our  earnest  endeavor  to  maintain,  presents  the  greatest  promise  of  the  eventual 
establishment  of  our  relations  with  the  Ameer  on  a  satisfactory  footing  ;  and  we 
deprecate,  as  involving  serious  danger  to  the  peace  of  Afghanistan  and  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  British  empire  in  India,  the  execution  ....  of  the  instruc- 
tions conveyed  in  your  Lordship's  dispatch."  ^ 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Henry  Norman,  of  the  vice-regal  council, 
confirming  Lord  Northbrook,  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  '*  up  to  the 
time  of  Lord  Northbrook's  departure  from  Lidia,  the  Ameer  had  no 
feeling  of  hostility  to  us  ;  .  .  .  his  real  resentment  is  due  to  meas- 
ures taken  from  April,  1876,  to  the  present  time.  "^  This  narrows 
the  question  of  responsibility,  and  is  strong  and  convincing  proof 
that  the  chief  cause  of  the  difYiculties  and  war  now  existing  is  to  be 
found  in  the  conduct  of  the  present  Viceroy. 

Before  proceeding  to  Sir  Henry's  bold  and  fervid  defence  of 
Lord  Lytton's  measures  toward  Afghanistan,  it  is  necessary  to  a 
true  understanding  of  Sir  Henry's  position  to  revert  briefly  to 
political  events  in  England  during  February,  1876. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  immediate  pretext  for  changing  the  title  of  the 
sovereign  was  that  "  often  only  by  amplification  of  titles  can  you 
satisfy  the  imagination  of  nations."  Some  of  the  explanations 
which  accompanied  the  passage  of  the  Royal-Titles  bill  have  a 
marked  constitutional  significance.      Mr.  Disraeli  said  : 

"  The  constitution  has  invested  her  Majesty  ys\\\\ prerogatives,  of  which  she  is 
wisely  jealous,  which  she  exercises  with  firmness  ....  We  should  treat 
these  prerogatives  with  the  greatest  respect  and  reverence.  .  .  .  It  is  ex- 
pedient for  her  Majesty  to  adopt"  the  imperial  title,  "from  local  circumstances 
and  from  considerations  of  high  policy  connected  with  India.  .  .  .  The  na- 
tions and  the  populations  that  can  pronounce  the  word  emperor,  and  that  habitu- 
ally use  it,  will  not  be  slow  to  accept  the  title  of  Emi)ress," 

^  These  instructions  were  "  to  find  or  if  need  be  create  "  some  "  object"  for  the 
ostensible  direction  of  the  British  mission's  interest,  so  that  its  establishment  in  Cabul 
might  be  imposed  on  the  Ameer  in  the  character  of  a  "  temporary  embassy  "  which 
"  need  not  ])e  publicly  connected  with  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  mission  within 
his  dominions." 

2  Lord  Lytton  arrived  at  Bombay  April  7. 
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The  Parliament  that  passed  this  bill,  in  spite  of  these  ominous  ex- 
planations by  the  Premier,  and  in  spite  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cicero- 
nian ''  Cave  !"  is  more  responsible  than  the  Government  for  the  fact 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  been  able,  with  scarcely  audible  grating 
of  the  machinery,  to  follow  a  policy  and  to  adopt  measures  which 
are  susceptible  of  dangerous  interpretation,  and  appear  to  many  per- 
sons to  involve  a  serious  breach  of  the  constitution. 

The  significance  of  this  seemingly  innocuous  Royal-Titles  bill  is 
well  shown  in  Lord  Salisbury's  charge  to  Lord  Lytton  previous  to 
his  departure  for  India.  Lord  Lytton,  a  young,  proud,  and  ambi- 
tious European  diplomatist,  without  any  practical  experience  of 
India's  spirit  and  needs,  was  intrusted,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, with  the  inauguration  of  the  new  imperial  policy  in  India.' 
In  his  interview^  with  Lord  Salisbury  Lord  Lytton  had  been 

"  strongly  impressed  by  the  importance  of  endeavoring  to  deal  with  them  (the 
frontier  relations)  simultaneously,  as  indivisible  parts  of  a  single  imperial  question, 
mainly  dependent  for  its  solution  on  the  foreign  policy  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. .  .  .  The  highest  and  most  general  interests  of  the  empire  were  7io 
lo7igcr  local,  but  imperial,  .  .  .  having  regard  to  possible  contingencies  in 
Central  Asia.  .  .  .  The  relations  between  the  British  Government  and  this 
neighboring  Khanate,  Beloochistan,  must  henceforth  be  regulated  with  a  view  to 
more  important  objects  than  the  temporary  prevention  of  plunder  upon  the  British 
border." 

To  carry  out  these  instructions  in  India,  Lord  Lytton  had  by  his 
side  in  the  vice-regal  council  a  man  who  lent  him  unflinching  and 
uncompromising  aid — Sir  Henry  Creswicke  Rawlinson.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Lord  Northbrook's  earnest  cau- 
tions to  Lord  Lytton  against  placing  a  permanent  mission  in  Beloo- 
chistan,^ against  the  occupation  of  Quetta,  and  against  urging  a 
mission  to  Cabul,  were  wholly  disregarded. 

^  Both  in  1S77  and  '7S,  has  Lord  Salisbury  denied  any  change  of  policy  towards 
Afghanistan.  We  can  see  only  one  admissible  explanation  of  his  frequent  and  un- 
qualified misstatements,  i.e.  that  he  considers  that  the  Parliament  has,  by  passing  the 
Royal-Titles  bill,  relinquished  its  rights  to  require  governmental  accountability.  The 
showy  business  of  Imperialism  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  much  of  the  tortuous  policy 
and  equivocal  statement  now  in  vogue  with  the  Beaconsfield  ministry. 

^  Lord  Cranbrook  (Secretary  of  State  for  India)  stated  in  Parliament  last  December 
that  "  the  policy  of  Lord  Lytton  had  been  in  strict  accordance  with  the  instructions 
given  him,"  i.e.  "  to  carry  out  a  just,  right  and  true  policy  for  the  interests  of  Afghan- 
istan, the  interests  of  England,  the  interests  of  the  empire."  Lord  Cranbrook's  pre- 
decessor. Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  dispatch  authorizing  the  temporary  occupation  of 
Quetta,  warned  the  Viceroy  against  any  "  steps"  which  might  be  construed  as  a  menace 
to  the  independence  of  Khelat.     Yet  in  a  dispatch  dated  March  23,  1877,  Lord  Lytton 
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Sir  Henry's  account  of  Lord  Lytton's  measures  for  securing  in 
Afghanistan  "  a  strong,  friendly  and  independent  power"  is  the 
boldest  specimen  of  equivocation  that  has  appeared  even  under  the 
Beaconsfield  administration.  It  begins,  however,  with  an  admission 
equalled  in  its  importance  and  quality  only  by  that  of  the  opening 
lines  of  the  ''  Afghan  Crisis."  * 

"  The  last  effort  at  reconciliation,"  says  Sir  Henn,',  "  was  made  by  Lord  Lytton 
in  1876,  in  accordance  with  the  general  scheme  of  Central  Asian  policy,  with  the 
execution  of  which  he  was  entrusted  by  her  Majesty's  Government  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Viceroyalty  of  India." 

Previous  to  this  last  reconciliatory  effort' we  find  in  Sir  Henry's 
paper  only  one  other  attempt  mentioned,  and  that  is  the 

"  innocent,  nay  most  considerate  Seistan  arbitration,  where  General  Goldsmid  was 
associated  with  Noor  Mahomed  Shah  ' '  I  and  which — we  have  Sir  Henr)-'s  word  for 
it — "  displeased  the  Ameer"!  It  is  tragi-comical  to  designate  the  urgency  for  the 
admission  of  British  residents — the  thing  most  feared  and  most  repulsive  to  the 
Ameer — as  an  "  effort  at  reconciliation  "I 

But  we  have  previously  called  attention  to  Sir  Henry's  peculiar 
vocabulary. 

The  occupation  of  Quetta,  November,  1876,  one  of  the 
measures  taken  by  Lord  Lytton  to  arrive  at  *'  close  relations" 
with  Afghanistan,  is  treated  by  Sir  Henry^  not  in  its  just  relations 
with  the  order  of  events,  but  after  his  account  of  the  Peshawur 
Conference  of  1877,  ^.nd  as  merely  incidental.  As  to  this  Quetta 
measure  : 

"  I  had  always  recognized  the  military  advantages  of  occupying  Quetta,"  says 
Sir  Henr)',   "  but  hesitated  to  recommend  the  measure  in  my  memorandum  of 

says  to  Lord  Salisbury  that  previous  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Khelat  in  regard 
to  the  British  occupation  thereof,  the  "  troops  had  ceased  to  perform  the  part  of  a  mere 
military  escort  to  the  envoy,  .  .  .  and  had  with  the  best  possible  effect  been  located  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,"  wherefore  Lord  Lytton  proposed  to  Lord  Salisbury  that 
England  assume  responsibility  for  Beloochistan.  Was  this  sovereign  act  of  turning 
Beloochistan  into  a  kind  of  feudatory  without  even  official  recognition  of  the  act  from 
the  India  office,  and  asking  sanction  for  faits  accompli,  in  "  strict  accordance  with 
the  instructions  given  "  to  Lord  Lytton  ? 

^  "  The  announcement  of  the  imminency  of  another  Afghan  war  has  taken  the 
British  public  by  surprise,  but  to  those  who  have  been  behind  the  scenes  ...  it  has 
been  evident  for  some  years  past  that  such  an  issue  was  almost  inevitable."  See  open- 
ing of  "  Afghan  Crisis." 

"^i.e.  Lord  Lytton's  proposal  to  send  a  special  envoy  to  Cabul,  the  only  chance  Eng- 
land offered  the  Ameer  for  peacefully  becoming  a  great  feudatory  ! — for  the  Peshawur 
Conference  was  the  result  not  of  England's  but  of  the  Ameer's  efforts  to  make  friendly 
terms  without  sinking  the  independence  of  Afghanistan. 
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I S6S,  ior /^ar  0/ a/ar;m'/t^  the  Ameer.  .  .  .  After  his  rejection,  however,  of 
the  Viceroy's  overtures  in  May,  1876,  it  seemed  that  any  further  deference  to  his 
susceptibilities  would  be  misplaced.  I  can  only  s.  ppose  that  it  was  the  Ameer's 
consciousness  of  his  own  disloyalty  to  us  which  made  him  regard  the  movement  as 
a  menace." 

The  fear  of  alarming  the  Ameer  in  1868  seems  to  indicate  to  us  the 
source  of  Sir  Henry's  matured  supposition  in  1876  of  the  Ameer's 
consciousness  of  disloyalty. 

The  Ameer  was  not  asked  if  he  would  have  this  mission,  but 
was  told  that  it  would  be  sent — an  "  overture''  w^hich  the  Ameer, 
after  four  days'  discussion  in  council,  ''rejected''  in  the  form  of 
desiring  to  know  "  the  things  concealed  in  the  generous  heart  of  the 
English  Government  !"  As  a  further  example  of  the  nature  of 
Lord  Lytton's  ''overtures'  as  regards  the  admission  of  British 
ofificers  to  Afghanistan,  we  find  that  in  October,  1876,  Lord  Lytton 
said  to  Shere  All's  Vakil  that  non-compliance  might  cause  England 
to  form  an  understanding  with  Russia  "  which  might  have  the  effect 
of  wiping  Afghanistan  out  of  the  map  altogether  "! 

In  the  Conference  at  Peshawur  Great  Britain  brought  to  bear  the 
whole  weight  of  its  tremendous  influence  in  order  to  subdue  Shere 
Ali.  The  wise  and  experienced  Sir  Richard  Pollock  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  chief  commissionership  of  Peshawur,  and  replaced 
by  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  of  Baroda  celebrity,  a  man  after  Sir  Henry's 
own  heart.  We  have  seen  no  account  of  the  Peshawur  Conference 
so  graphic  and  so  scathingly  just  as  that  which  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  Mr.  Gladstone's  paper  on  the  ''  Friends  and  Foes  of 
Russia." 

"  In  this  singular  negotiation,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  the  ruler  of  a  thin  and 
poor  mountain  population  in  vain  struggles,  through  his  minister,  to  cope  with 
the  agent  of  an  empire  of  three  hundred  millions.  Before  this  agent  he  cowers 
and  crouches  like  a  spaniel  ready  bound  and  awaiting  the  knife  of  the  vivisector. 
But  the  Viceroy  .  .  .  put  an  end  to  the  whole  business,  because  the  Ameer 
had  not  shown  '  an  eagerness'  to  concede  the  terms  which  he  conceived  to  be 
pregnant  with  the  ruin  of  his  house  and  countr\-." 

Sir  Henry,  who  is  so  famous  for  his  geographical  and  historical 
knowledge  of  Central  Asia,  and  whose  writings  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  history  and  relative  value  of  Persia  and  the  countries 
between  the  Sir  Daria  and  the  Suleiman  range,  is  the  last  man  who 
should  make  the  unblushing  defence  of  England's  tampering  with 
the  tribes  north  of  Cabul  River,  that  it  was  "  expedient,"  and  that 
**  the  Ameer  never  had   possessed  any  claims  to  the  allegiance  of 
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these  chiefs. "  It  can  be  explained  only  on  the  supposition  that 
Sir  Henry  has  entirely  forgotten  the  contents  of  the  sixth  chapter 
of  his  own  "  England  and  Russia  in  the  East  ;"  only  on  the  gro5nd 
of  his  having  forgotten  the  agreement  of  1869  between  Mozaffer- 
Edin,  Emir  of  Bokhara,  and  Shere  Ali,  fixing  on  the  Amoo-Daria 
as  the  definite  frontier  between  their  dominions  ;  and  of  his  having 
forgotten  or  never  having  seen  the  contents  of  the  official  corre- 
spondence as  to  Badakshan  and  Vakhan,  and  as  to  Prussia's  accept- 
ance of  the  Amoo-Daria  as  the  northern  boundary  of  Shere  Ali's 
dominions.  The  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  arms  to  Cabul  (at 
the  same  time  that  the  Cashmere  tribes,  the  immemorial  foes  of 
Afghanistan,  were  armed  gratis  and  directed  to  take  possession  of 
the  Chitral  Valley  passes  leading  to  Cabul)  and  the  bitter  tone  of 
the  Indian  press  towards  the  Ameer  ought  not,  Sir  Henry  thinks, 
to  have  disturbed  him  "  unless  he  had  been  predisposed  to  take 
offence."  These  causes  are  not  even  mentioned  by  Sir  Henry  in 
his  enumeration  of  England's  "  innocent,  nay,  most  considerate, 
acts"  towards  Afghanistan  during  1877. 

Sir  Henry  indulges  in  much  and  elaborate  conjecture  as  to  Rus- 
sia's plans  and  intentions,  which  he  gathers  largely  from  the  Russian 
press  utterances  during  the  critical  period  of  Russia's  and  England's 
relations  in  the  late  Russo-Turkish  war,  when  it  was  only  natural 
that  Russia  should  put  the  best  construction  upon  her  resources 
and  means  for  striking  England,  and  especially  through  India.  But 
as  Sir  Henry  admits  that  the  "  main  s(^heme  "  of  a  Russo-Indian 
expedition  collapsed  because  on  examination  "it  is  probable  that 
the  great  expedition  was  found  to  be  altogether  beyond  Russia's  re- 
sources," that  the  force  to  move  upon  the  Oxus  was  "  totally  inade- 
quate for  any  serious  aggressive  purpose,"  we,  like  Sir  Henry  in  his 
indictment  of  Lord  Lawrence,  will  "waive  the  further  discussion, 
...  as  involving  much  argument  and  leading  to  no  practical 
result." 

Sir  Henry  admits  that  when  the  Berlin  treaty  was  signed  ihe 
Russian  troops  "were  at  once  recalled  to  Tashkend  ;"  but  his 
charge  that  General  Stoletoff's  "  proceeding  on  his  mission"  was  the 
"  proximate  cause  of  our  present  intervention"  calls  for  considera- 
tion. 

The  native  Indian  contingent  was  officially  ordered  April  17, 
1878,  to  proceed  to  Malta,  and  almost  simultaneously  with  its  de- 
parture from  Bombay  the  Russian  ukase  for  General  Kaufman  of 
Tashkend    to    organize    General    Stoletoff's    Cabul    mission    left 
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St.  Petersburg.  General  Stoletoff  started  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
on  his  six  hundred  miles  journey.  For  lack  of  escort  he  was 
forced  to  wait  on  the  frontier  for  a  whole  month,  and  arrived  in 
Cabul  July  22d.  The  text  of  the  Berlin  treaty  was  published  on 
the  day  of  its  signature,  the  13th  of  July.  Yet  Sir  Henry  states 
that  Stoletoff,  "  however,  proceeded  on  his  mission,  being  thus  the 
proximate  cause  of  our  intervention;"  as  if  the  mission  could 
have  been  reached  on  its  way  through  Afghan  territoiy,  or  turned 
back  before  its  arrival  in  Cabul  I 

"  It  is  not  the  triumph  of  one  party  over  another,  of  one  s:.t  of  politicians  over 
another,  which  is  now  wanted.  It  is  simply  the  ultimate  ascendency  of  truth  over 
tricker)',  honesty  over  fraud,  morality  in  politics  over  immorality,  right  over 
wrong,  that  every  Englishman  should  desire.^ 

A  brief  article  like  the  present  may  serve  to  unveil  the  essential 
character  of  such  an  argument  as  that  of  the  ''Afghan  Crisis." 
Thoroughly  to  unravel  its  clever  mesh  of  misstatements,  evasions, 
and  omissions,  to  display  its  adroit  plausibility  in  explaining  away 
the  most  important  documents,  and  skilful  confusion  of  unavoidable 
admissions,  throwing  a  glamour  of  lucidity  over  the  most  entan- 
gled and  sinuous  representations,  requires  the  fullest  and  most 
detailed  examination.  It  is  a  task  which  may  profitably  employ 
the  energies  of  the  vigorous  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party. 

^  See  Foj'tnightly  J^eviciu  for  January. 


TAXATION  OF  CITY  BONDS. 

THE  last  message  of  the  Governor  of  New  York  calls  upon  the 
municipalities  throughout  the  State  to  reduce  their  expendi- 
ture. A  commission  appointed  to  **  devise  a  plan  for  the  govern- 
ment of  cities  in  the  State  of  New  York"  advised  lately,  in  their 
report,  that  cities  be  prohibited  from  borrowing  money  except  for 
certain  specified  purposes,  and  advocated,  whether  wisely  or  not, 
general  restrictions  upon  municipal  debts  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. But  even  if  these  recommendations  should  be  adopted,  and 
a  reduction  of  expenditure  effected,  there  would  still  remain  the  tax 
upon  city  bonds,  presenting  a  serious  drawback  to  the  process  of 
funding  them  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  and  thus  lightening  the 
burdens  of  the  people.  To  diminish  the  tax-rate  is  to  enlarge  the 
comforts  of  all  citizens,  but  chiefly  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  ques- 
tion, briefly  stated,  is  :  What  would  be  the  effect  upon  all  classes, 
capitalists  and  laborers  alike,  in  our  largely  indebted  cities,  of  laws 
enabling  such  cities,  either  in  the  creation  of  new  debts  or  in  fund- 
ing old  debts  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  to  issue  bonds  which 
should  be  exempted  from  taxation  of  every  description  ? 

The  debts  of  the  several  cities  in  the  State  of  New  York,  accord- 
ing to  the  above-mentioned  report,  amount  to  about  170,000,000 
dollars,  upon  which  the  interest  is  more  than  1 1,000,000  dollars  a 
year,  or  about  6^  per  cent.  Such  a  rate  is,  at  present,  2  or  2^  per 
cent  higher  than  it  ought  to  be.  The  bonds  of  cities  like  New 
York  are  as  good  security  as  government  bonds,  perhaps  even 
better,  because  unaffected  by  the  uncertainties  to  which  the  latter  arc 
sometimes  subjected  by  Congressional  action,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  reason  city  bonds  generally  bear  a  rate  of  interest  so 
much  higher  than  the  government  4  per  cents  is  that  they  arc 
subject  to  a  tax,  from  which  the  latter  are  exempted.* 

The  city  of  Boston  recently  attempted  to  obtain  a  4  per  cent  loan 
of  one  million  dollars  by  popular  subscription.      Now  a  4  per  cent 

'  This  exemption  in  behalf  of  federal  bonds  is  fortified  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  interpreted  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  It  is  not  practicable,  even 
if  desirable,  to  withdraw  it.  But  why  should  the  holder  of  federal  bonds  enjoy  an 
exemption  which  is  denied  to  the  small  holders  of  municipal  bonds? 
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city  loan  would  readily  have  been  taken  up  in  the  city  itself  where 
the  bonds  were  so  well  known  to  be,  in  every  respect,  equal  in  value 
to  the  government  4  per  cents,  but  it  failed  completely  as  a  popular 
loan,  simply  because  the  people  found  that  by  writing  their  names 
for  the  subscription  they  became  liable  to  a  tax.  Subscription  after 
subscription  is  marked  as  canceled  upon  the  city  books,  having 
been  made  under  the  impression  that  the  bonds  were  exempt  from 
tax.  The  loan  was  finally  taken  up  by  banks  which  disposed  of  the 
bonds  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tax  can  not  reach  them.  It  is  said 
that  the  city  treasury  of  Boston  does  net  allow  assessors  to  look  at 
the  record  of  registered  bonds,  and  it  is  openly  acknowledged  that 
if  the  assessors  could  get  at  these  books  and  ascertain  the  bends 
held  in  Boston  which  are  honestly  liable  to  taxation  by  Boston,  the 
rate  of  interest  would,  on  a  new  loan,  go  up  at  least  one  and  one 
half  per  cent.  As  in  the  case  just  quoted,  the  moment  there 
appears  a  possibility  that  the  law  will  be  executed,  the  city  can  not 
place  the  smallest  loan  at  low  rates,  or  at  a  rate  less  than  5|-  per 
cent.  This  means  increased  taxation  for  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, and  is  only  one  instance  of  the  effects  of  such  a  tax-law. 

Could  a  tax  be  levied  on  government  bonds,  the  interest  would 
naturally  rise  in  proportion  to  the  rate  of  the  tax.  In  other  words, 
if  the  lending  of  money  to  the  government  were  taxed,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  Vvould  eventually  fall  upon  the  government  itself. 
If  we  take,  for  example,  the  rate  of  taxation  in  a  city  to  be  3  per 
cent,  the  government  4  per  cents,  compared  with  city  bonds,  are 
in  effect  a  7  per  cent  investment,  and  citizens  holding  7  per  cent 
bonds  of  their  own  city  would  receive  only  4  per  cent.  It  is  a 
discriminating  tax  against  citizens,  and  the  cities  therefore  lose  the 
investors  who  would  give  the  highest  prices  for  their  bonds,  and 
who  would  accept  the  lowest  rates  of  interest.  The  high  interest- 
bearing  bonds  are  in  consequence  held  by  non-residents  and  for- 
eigners, and  the  cities  are  compelled  in  reality  to  pay  the  tax  them- 
selves, and  thus  impose  an  additional  burden  upon  taxpayers. 

In  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  probable  effect  of  exempting 
city  bonds  from  taxation,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  under  our 
constitutional  system  of  States,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  any 
city  or  State  to  bring  all  its  bonds,  or  the  holders  of  all  its  bonds, 
under  taxation.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided, 
during  its  last  term,  that  no  city  in  the  Union  can,  when  it  borrows 
money  which  it  promises  to  repay  with  a  fixed  annual  or  semi- 
annual interest,  levy  and  collect  a  tax  on  the  bonds,  or  the  money 
loaned,  by  retaining  or  withholding  the  tax  out  of  the  interest  when 
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it  becomes  due.  Non-resident  holders  of  city  bonds  can  not,  there- 
fore, be  reached  in  that  manner.  The  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York  declare  generally  that,  with  certain  defined  exceptions,  all 
personal  estate  ''  situated  iu it Jiin  this  State''  shall  be  liable  to  taxa- 
tion. As  to  city  bonds,  then,  the  critical  question  may  be  whether 
they  have  a  taxing  situs  within  the  State.  Such  bonds  are  now 
assimilated  to  negotiable  paper,  and  are  regulated  by  the  laws  which 
govern  the  latter.  The  prevailing  rule  of  law  in  the  United  States 
is,  that  chattels,  which  have  a  tangible  existence,  are  only  taxable  in 
the  State  in  which  they  actually  are,  unless  in  transit  for  sale,  and 
then  are  to  be  taxed,  like  unnegotiable  debts,  in  the  State  where 
the  owner  may  be.  But  bonds  of  cities,  transferable  by  delivery, 
and  indeed  all  negotiable  instruments,  are  to  be  taxed  where  they 
are  found.  The  Supreme  Court  at  Washington  has  decided  that 
debts  owed  by  cities  are  not  in  every  sense  the  property  of  the 
cities,  but  are  obligations  of  the  cities.  In  the  hands  of  the  holder 
city  bonds  have  value,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  holder  may  be 
taxed  ;  but  the  bonds  have  no  situs  separate  from  that  of  the 
holder.  And  therefore  it  happens  that  all  bonds  issued  by  the  city 
of  New  York,  if  owned  and  held  out  of  the  State,  can  escape  New 
York  taxation. 

Take  the  city  of  New  York  as  an  illustration.  The  city  debt  is 
§113,418,403.49,  after  deducting  the  sinking  fund,  which  amounts 
to  $32,142,787.83  ;  and  the  appropriation  for  the  interest  upon  it  for 
1879  is  §8,790,153.84.  All  the  bonds  are  subject  to  a  personal  tax, 
provided  they  are  so  held  that  the  tax  can  be  collected.  The  rate 
of  tax  in  New  York  for  1878  is  $2.55.  The  annual  interest  upon 
the  funded  debt  is  at  the  rate  of  6  and  7  per  cent,  except  upon 
$6,900,000,  which  have  recently  been  negotiated  in  5  per  cent 
bonds.  The  citizen  of  New  York  does  not  want  a  registered  bond, 
because  such  a  bond  is  in  itself  evidence  of  the  holder's  liability  to 
the  tax,  although  registered  bonds  are,  of  course,  the  most  desirable 
investment,  and  if  untaxed  would  be  taken  by  him  at  extremely  low 
rates  of  interest.  He  might  invest  in  a  7  per  cent  bond,  and,  if 
willing  to  pay  the  tax  of  2\  per  cent,  receive  only4j  per  cent  from 
his  investment  ;  but  if  he  takes  a  6  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  coupon 
bond,  and  either  can  not  or  will  not  avoid  the  tax,  he  would  receive 
but  3^  or  2  J  per  cent.  Naturally,  under  these  circumstances,  almost 
all  the  city's  bonds,  registered  and  unregistered,  5,  6.  and  7  per 
cents,  are  held  by  persons  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city. 
The  city  therefore  fails  utterly  in  this  endeavor  to  levy  upon  its 
credit  an  annual  tax  amounting  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  annual 
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interest  upon  its  obligations.  If  it  could  be  supposed  that  the 
whole  principal  of  the  debt  contributed  its  share  by  the  payment  of 
the  tax,  a  large  revenue,  in  some  sort  justifying  the  policy  of  taxing 
the  bonds,  might  then  be  expected  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  out  of  this 
debt  of  over  Sii3»ooo,ooo  about  $45,000,000  of  bonds  held  by  sav- 
ings banks  and  life  insurance  companies  are  untaxed,  and  the 
remaining  $68,000,000  are  nearly  all  so  distributed  as  not  to  fall 
within  the  taxing  power  of  the  city.  It  is  making  a  large  estimate 
to  put  the  amount  reached  by  the  Tax  Commissioners  at  one 
million  dollars.  From  the  whole  debt  of  $113,000,000  all  that  can 
be  collected  by  the  2|-  per  cent  tax  is  about  $25,000.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a  correct  assumption  that  the  repeal  of  the  tax  would  permit 
funding  at  2  per  cent  less  than  the  present  rate,  and,  in  that  case, 
there  would  be  a  saving  of  more  than  $2,000,000  a  year  in  interest 
on  the  bonded  debt.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  $2,000,000 
and  $25,000  represents  the  amount  of  loss  which  the  tax  upon  bonds 
brings  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  annually  ;  that  difference  is  an 
amount  which  has  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  earnings  of  its  people. 

The  indebtedness  of  a  city,  like  that  of  a  government,  would 
best  be  shared  and  subdivided  as  much  as  possible  among  its  own 
citizens.  No  doubt  investments  in  city  bonds,  by  small  holders, 
are  just  as  likely  to  be  m.ade  as  small  investments  in  government 
securities,  and  experience  shows,  by  the  enormous  amounts  which 
are  daily  being  taken,  the  extent  to  which  these  last  can  be  distri- 
buted among  all  classes  of  the  people.  Were  the  city  bonds 
exempted  from  taxation,  a  new  and  conservative  class  of  investors 
would  at  once  piesent  themselves,  who,  as  owners  of  the  bonds  of 
the  city  in  which  they  are  taxpayers,  would  have  additional  reasons 
for  regarding  the  general  welfare  of  their  city  as  a  matter  of  personal 
interest.  It  is  especially  in  large  cities,  where  there  is  a  restless  ele- 
ment ready  and  anxious  to  profit  by  any  unwise  public  expenditure, 
that  it  is  most  impolitic  to  discourage  citizens  from  investing  in 
the  municipal  securities.  Indeed  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that 
municipal  extravagance  and  bad  government  need  be  less  feared 
whenever  cities  open  their  subscription  books  with  the  view  of 
enlisting  their  own  citizens  as  investors  ;  and  this  they  never  can  do 
so  long  as  they  levy  a  tax  upon  their  bonds. 

It  has  been  said,  in  regard  to  the  exemption  accorded  to  govern- 
ment bonds,  that  the  holders  can  escape  State  and  municipal  taxa- 
tion ;  although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  loss  in  taxes  is  discounted  in 
the  low  rate  of  interest  which  the  bonds  pay.  A  similar  objection 
would    not   hold   against   untaxed   city  bonds.      The  government 
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bonds  are  everywhere  exempt,  and  they  can  be  and  are  easily  pur- 
chased in  large  amounts  for  temporary  investment,  which  enables 
the  holder  to  avoid  his  due  share  of  taxation.  xMunicipal  bonds 
could,  on  the  contrary,  be  exempted  only  in  the  cities  where  they 
are  now  taxed,  and  they  are,  besides,  generally  held  for  permanent 
investment,  and  have  not  the  marketable  character  of  government 
securities. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  continue  to  emphasize  so  self-evident  a 
proposition  as  that  it  is  both  unprofitable  and  impolitic  to  tax 
municipal  bonds,  since,  even  though  the  present  tax-law  in  regard 
to  these  bonds  is  but  imperfectly  executed,  its  very  existence  does 
unquestionably  some  degree  of  injury  to  the  credit  of  our  municipal 
corporations.  At  the  same  time,  it  almost  defies  explanation  that 
the  damaging  effects  of  the  tax  should  nevertheless  be  ignored,  and 
that  the  tax  itself,  which  has  not  even  the  merit  of  producing  a 
revenue,  should  still  be  tolerated.  Some  other  taxes  have  been 
considered  unjust  and  injurious,  although  they  do  bring  larger  reve- 
nues to  the  public  treasuries,  and  much  well-merited  criticism  has 
been  expended  upon  taxing  certain  forms  of  personal  property,  such 
as  mortgages  and  other  evidences  of  indebtedness.  Discussions  of 
that  sort  involve  the  reconstruction  of  a  whole  system  of  taxation. 

This  tax  is  harmful  in  all  its  tendencies,  indefensible  on  an\' 
ground  whatever,  and  the  exemption  demanded  for  city  bonds 
presents  a  simple  proposition,  distinct  and  apart  from  the  considera- 
tion of  other  taxes.  This  demand  can  not  honestly  be  resisted  on 
the  pretence  that  it  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  a  class,  or  of  individ- 
uals, or  of  a  particular  locality,  or  of  corporations  other  than  muni- 
cipal ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  granted  in  the  interest  of 
the  whole  population  of  every  community  upon  which  this  tax  is 
now  inflicted.  In  a  word,  this  species  of  tax  admits  of  prompt 
legislative  action,  and  as  soon  as  this  could  be  obtained  the  bonds 
of  great  cities  would  appreciate  in  value,  and  the  funding  of  muni- 
cipal debts  at  lower  rates  would  easily  be  accomplished  in  every  cit\' 
in  the  State.  A  lower  rate  of  interest  on  a  city's  debt  is  for  the 
taxpayer  equivalent  to  the  lifting  of  a  portion  of  his  burdens.  For 
the  rich  man  this  may  be  a  trivial  matter  ;  but  for  the  masses  it  is 
of  very  great  importance.  The  policy  which  neglects  their  interests 
is  unworthy  of  any  intelligent  self-governing  community.  Not  only 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  but  in  every  part  of  the  Union,  are  cities 
now  taxing  their  own  credit,  and  these  few  brief  suggestions  are 
therefore  committed  to  the  pages  of  this  Review  as  applying  to  a 
subject  of  general  interest. 
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Max  Muller's  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion.^ — These  are  new 
lectures  delivered  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  last  spring  in  the  Chapter 
House  of  Westminster  Abbey,  upon  a  subject  long  dear  to  his  heart,  and 
already  treated  by  him,  as  here,  in  connection  with  his  study  of  language, 
and  specially  of  the  ancient  Sanskrit  literature.  He  does  not  discuss 
religion  or  religions  as  a  theologian  seeking  to  determine  what  is  true  or 
false  in  them,  but  as  a  man  of  science  looking  at  a  natural  phenomenon, 
and  asking  how  human  beings,  such  as  we  are,  came  to  have  any  religion  ; 
what  religion  is  ;  and  how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is. 

Religion  in  his  view  is  the  perception  of  the  infinite,  and  its  origin  and 
growth  are  the  psychological  and  historical  development  of  this  perception 
in  the  minds  of  men.  How,  in  the  first  place,  is  there  or  can  there  be  such 
a  perception  ?  Dreams  and  imaginations  of  the  Infinite  there  are  beyond 
doubt,  and  they  may  be  entitled  to  respSct  ;  but  can  our  senses  apprehend 
what  by  supposition  transcends  all  finite  and  sensible  existence  ? 

His  answer  is,  they  can  not  help  apprehending  it.  By  the  very  same 
act  by  which  we  perceive  finite  things  we  perceive  the  infinite.  "  Man 
sees,  he  sees  to  a  certain  point  ;  and  there  his  eyesight  breaks  down  ; 
there  presses  upon  him,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  the  perception  of  the 
unlimited  or  the  infinite.  .  .  .  We  know  not  what  it  is,  but  we  know 
that  it  is,  and  we  know  it  because  we  actually  feel  it  and  are  brought  into 
contact  with  it.  If  it  seems  too  bold  to  say  that  man  actually  sees  the 
invisible,  let  us  say  that  he  suffers  from  the  invisible,  and  this  invisible  is 
only  a  special  name  for  the  infinite."  If  perception  seems  too  strong  a 
word,  a  presentiment,  a  dim  feeling  of  an  omnipresent  background  not 
merely  accompanies  but  makes  part  of  sensuous  experience  from  the  outset 
and  before  the  formation  of  definite  concepts. 

In  assuming  a  sense  of  the  infinite  we  are  not  postulating  a  separate 
religious  instinct  which  should  furnish  us  with  a  special  class  of  ideas 
over  and  above  those  which  we  derive  from  our  senses.     Such  a  view  finds 


'  "  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion,  as  illustrated  by  the  Religions  of 
India."  By  F.  Max  Muller,  M.A.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1879.  pp. 
xvi.  and  382. 
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no  support  in  history,  for  it  supposes  primitive  man  dealing  with  modes 
and  distinctions  of  thought  which  had  not  yet  risen  above  his  mental  hori- 
zon. The  history  of  religion  does  not  show  us  a  more  and  more  compre- 
hensive application  of  certain  ready-made  predicates  summed  up  in  the 
predicate  "  Divine  "  or  "  God,"  applied  first  to  stocks  and  stones,  then 
to  heroes,  then  to  invisible  beings,  and  finally  to  one  being  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  record  of  man's  search  for  predicates,  for  adequate  expres- 
sions of  the  feeling  that  presses  upon  him  that  there  is  sometJiing  more  in 
every  fact  than  immediately  appears.  To  attribute  to  our  progenitors  of 
the  foreworld  a  theory  of  souls  inhabiting  bodies  and  constituting  a  spiri- 
tual or  divine  world  alongside  that  of  material  things,  involves  a  mental 
anachronism.  No  doubt  the  old  poets  who  first  formulated  the  rude  and 
vague  thinking  of  mankind  were  looking  for  something  in  all  phenomena 
which  they  afterward  called  divine.  But  at  first  they  had  to  be  satisfied 
with  predicating  of  the  various  objects  of  their  invocations  the  highest  they 
could  predicate.  After  having  done  that,  nay,  while  doing  it,  some  of  the 
predicates  which  were  applicable  to  all  or  most  of  the  objects  of  their 
praise  would  assume  an  independent  character,  and  thus  supply  the  first 
names  and  conceptions  of  what  we  call  divine.  If  the  mountains,  the 
rivers,  the  sky,  and  the  sun  were  all  called  living  and  doing,  immortal,  or 
bright,  then  each  of  these  predicates  would,  after  a  time,  become  the 
name  of  a  class  of  beings,  expressing  not  only  their  vital  vigor,  their  free- 
dom from  decay,  or  their  brilliancy,  but  every  thing  else  that  was  connoted 
by  these  words.  It  is  the  growth  of  this  connotation,  at  first  dimly  felt, 
and  by  degrees  realized,  that  makes  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  difficulty 
of  it  is  to  do  justice  to  the  old  language  and  its  real  vagueness  by  our 
translation  into  sharply  defined  modern  terms. 

What  a  primitive  man  calls  real  is  what  can  be  perceived  with  the  five 
senses,  especially  with  the  touch,  scent,  or  taste,  for  sight  and  hearing  admit 
of  doubt  and  have  frequently  to  be  verified  by  the  others.  Touch  seems 
to  offer  the  most  irrefragable  evidence  of  reality.  It  is  the  lowest,  the 
least  specialized  and  developed  sense,  and,  from  an  evolutionary  point  of 
view,  it  has  been  classed  as  the  oldest  sense.  This  is  confirmed  by  lan- 
guage ;  manifest  is  that  which  can  be  touched  or  struck  with  the  hands. 
Now  some  objects,  such  as  stones,  bones,  shells,  etc.,  can  be  grasped  or 
touched  all  round.  There  is  nothing  in  them  unknown  or  unknowable. 
Others,  such  as  trees,  mountains,  rivers,  the  earth,  are  semi-tangible  ;  the 
senses  lay  hold  of  them  on  one  side,  but  on  the  other  they  escape  ;  we  feel 
that  there  is  something  more  in  them,  and  this  something  more,  unknown 
yet  undeniably  real,  not  reasoned  out  or  in  any  way  comprehended  but 
only  vaguely  felt,  is  the  constant  source  of  wonderment.  Other  things 
again  are  altogether  intangible,  they  can  be  seen  or  heard,  but  not 
touched.     These  were  still  more  the  objects  of  wonder  and  reverence. 
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Those  philosophers  who  hold  Fetishism  to  be  the  beginning  of  all 
religion  suppose  that  things  belonging  to  the  first  of  these  classes,  the  com- 
pletely tangible,  were  the  earliest  objects  of  religious  worship.  But  this, 
Professor  Max  Miiller  contends,  is  confusing  two  mental  phenomena 
which  are  entirely  distinct  and  even  opposed  to  each  other  ;  the  present- 
iment of  something  more,  ever  present  in  what  is  perceived — and  the 
pathological  phenomenon  that  this  transcendant  character,  when  the  inti- 
mation of  it  has  once  distinctly  arisen  in  the  mind,  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  attached  to  casual  and  tangible  objects.  Fetishism,  or  the 
association  of  reverential  feeling  with  charms,  amulets,  relics,  etc.,  is  no  doubt 
a  constant  attendant  upon  the  religious  sentiment  ;  but  as  an  accidental 
perversion,  a  parasitical  growth,  which  does  not  explain  religion  but  needs 
religion  for  its  explanation.  Fetishes  have  existed  everywhere  and  in  all 
ages,  from  the  Palladium  at  Troy  to  the  wonder-working  images  of  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  and  they  may  perhaps  be  discovered  even  in  our  own 
churches  and  houses  ;  the  soldier's  respect  or  enthusiasm  for  his  flag  is  a 
sort  of  fetishism.  But  to  consider  religion  as  the  mere  development  of 
stock-and-stone  worship  is  like  deducing  patriotism  or  soldierly  honor 
from  regard  felt  for  a  particular  piece  of  bunting.  It  is  taking  an  inci- 
dental effect  for  the  cause. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  hiit^ry  and  of  language. 
The  old  hymns  of  the  Veda,  the  most  ancient  relics  of  human  poetry  in  the 
Aryan  world,,  are  addressed,  not  to  stocks  and  stones,  but  to  rivers,  to 
mountains,  to  clouds,  to  the  earth,  to  the  sky,  to  the  dawn,  to  the  sun 
— that  is  to  say,  not  to  tangible  objects,  or  so-called  fetishes,  but  semi- 
tangible  or  intangible  objects.  The  earliest  roots  of  speech  are  not  names 
of  things,  but  of  actions,  or  rather  of  pervading  energies  or  splendors 
which  are  not  distinctly  assigned  to  separate  beings,  but  indiscriminately 
predicated  of  every  thing  in  which  the  impression  makes  itself  felt.  The 
river  is  not  a  thing  that  runs,  but  the  runner,  the  noisy,  the  mother,  the 
defender — not  the  plow,  but  the  plower.  The  plow  itself  is  conceived 
as  agent,  not  as  instrument  ;  it  is  the  divider,  the  tearer,  the  wolf,  the 
boar,  and  often  shares  the  same  names  with  these  animals.  And  the 
growth  of  language  was  not  in  the  direction  of  animating  or  personifying 
inanimate  things,  but  of  dispersonifying,  distinguishing  the  tool  from  the 
hand,  the  hand  from  the  man,  the  river  from  the  defender,  the  moon 
from  the  measurer.  Likeness  was  expressed  by  negation.  Instead  of 
saying,  "  firm  as  a  rock,"  they  said  "  firm,  not  a  rock  :"  the  river  comes 
"  roaring,  not  a  bull  ;"  /.<?.,  like  a  bull.  The  effort  was  to  discriminate 
these  vague  universal  attributes  and  to  assign  them  to  definite  subjects. 

So  in  religion  the  earliest  hymns  are  addressed  to  intangible  or  semi- 
tangible  objects  whose  transcendent  qualities  are  celebrated  indiscrim- 
inately.     All  were  devafds,  "  bright  ones,"  deities  we  should  say,  but  the 
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idea  of  deity  as  such  had  not  yet  been  formed.  Devata  is  a  technical  term, 
and  means  no  more  than  the  object  addressed  by  the  poet.  A  victim  that 
has  to  be  offered,  a  sacrificial  vessel,  a  chariot,  a  battle-axe,  all  are  devatas. 
If  we  could  place  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  poets  of  the  Veda,  even 
with  those  who  called  the  rivers  mothers,  and  the  sky  father,  and  who 
implored  them  to  listen  and  to  free  them  from  guilt,  what  would  they  say 
if  we  asked  them  whether  the  rivers,  the  mountains,  and  the  sky  were  their 
gods?  "  I  believe  they  would  not  even  understand  what  we  meant.  It 
is  as  if  we  should  ask  children  whether  they  consider  men,  horses,  flies,  and 
fishes  as  animals,  or  oaks  and  violets  as  vegetables.  They  would  certainly 
answer,  No  ;  because  they  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  higher  concept 
which,  at  a  later  time,  enables  them  to  comprehend  by  one  grasp  objects 
so  different  in  appearance.  The  concept  gods  was  no  doubt  silently  grow- 
ing up,  while  men  were  assuming  a  more  and  more  definite  attitude 
toward  these  semi-tangible  and  intangible  objects."  The  search  after  the 
intangible,  the  secret  of  the  more  striking  natural  phenomena,  had  begun 
as  soon  as  one  or  two  more  of  our  perceptive  tentacles  were  disappointed 
in  their  search  after  a  corresponding  object.  In  proportion  as  the  source 
of  activity  escaped  the  senses,  it  was  referred  to  an  ever-present  back- 
ground or  complement  of  all-pervading  energy.  "  A  world  was  thus  built 
up,  consisting  of  objects  perceptible  by  two  senses,  or  by  one  sense  only, 
till  at  last  we  approach  a  world  of  objects  perceptible  by  none  of  our 
senses,  and  yet  acknowledged  as  real,  nay,  as  conferring  benefits  on  man- 
kind in  the  same  manner  as  trees,  rivers,  and  mountains." 

Fire,  with  its  terrible  insatiable  activity,  its  mysterious  appearance  and 
disappearance,  thunder,  the  storm-winds,  the  all-embracing  sky  ;  and  by  the 
side  of  these,  Aditi,  the  boundless,  the  infinite,  and  Rita^  order,  right — 
originally  perhaps  names  of  the  dawn  and  of  the  path  of  the  sun  and  the 
heavenly  bodies,  suggesting  the  ideas  of  infinitude  and  of  law,  but  at  first 
only  intuitive,  impulsive,  not  definite  concepts. 

Accordingly  the  earliest  form  of  religion  among  the  Vedic  Indians  was 
neither  monotheism  nor  polytheism,  but  only  he)iotheis?n  {€vo<5  one,  as 
opposed  to  fA.ovoi  one  only),  that  is,  a  belief  and  worship  of  those  single 
objects,  whether  semi-tangible  or  intangible,  in  which  man  first  suspected 
the  presence  of  the  invisible  and  the  infinite.  They  were  not  conceived  as 
limited  by  the  power  of  others,  as  superior  or  inferior  in  rank,  but  each  is 
felt  at  the  time  as  a  real  divinity,  as  supreme  and  absolute.  "  It  is,  if  I 
may  say  so,  anarchy,  as  preceding  monarchy,  a  communal  as  distinct  from 
an  imperial  form  of  religion."  Polytheism,  a  hierarchy  of  gods  subordi- 
nated to  one  supreme  God,  and  monotheism,  or  the  absorption  of  all  in 
one  all-embracing  deity,  appear  in  the  Vedic  worship  as  tendencies  never 
very  distinctly  realized.     But  the  Indian  mind  soon  went  further,  and  was 
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driven  to  a  denial  of  all  the  devas  or  gods,  and  to  a  search  for  something 
higher.  The  highest  invisible  gods,  Indra,  the  giver  of  rain,  Rudra,  the 
thunderer,  were  those  whose  existence  was  first  called  in  question,  and  this 
in  virtue  of  the  very  principle  that  had  given  them  supremacy.  Indra,  for 
the  reason  that  there  was  nothing  in  nature  to  which  he  clung,  nothing 
visible  that  could  arrest  his  growth  in  the  mind  of  the  worshiper,  developed 
more  than  other  gods  into  a  personal,  dramatic,  and  mythological  being, 
and  seemed  even  to  the  ancient  poets  to  have  ousted  Dyaus,  the  Indian 
Zeus,  from  his  supremacy.  But  the  same  process  of  criticism  and  detach- 
ment was  fatal  to  him  also  ;  the  ancient  Aryans  felt  from  the  beginning  the 
presence  of  a  Beyond,  an  Infinite,  a  Divine,  and  they  tried  to  grasp  and 
comprehend  it  by  giving  to  it  name  after  name.  "  They  thought  they  had 
found  it  in  the  mountains  and  rivers,  in  the  dawn,  in  the  sun,  in  the  sky, 
in  the  heaven,  and  the  Heaven  Father.  But  after  every  name  there  came 
the  No  !" 

Such  a  denial,  however,  of  what  was  once  believed,  but  could  be 
honestly  believed  no  longer,  so  far  from  being  the  destruction,  is  in  reality 
the  vital  principle  of  all  religion.  .  ,  .  They  forsook  the  bright 
Devas,  not  because  they  believed  or  desired  less,  but  because  they  believed 
and  desired  more  than  the  bright  Devas.  The  poets  had  rested  for  a  time 
in  the  One  God,  still  masculine,  active,  mythological  ;  a  divine  Ego^  not 
yet  a  divine  Self.  Suddenly,  however,  we  light  on  passages  of  a  different 
character.  All  that  is  dramatic  and  mythological,  every  form  and  every 
name,  is  surrendered,  and  there  remains  only  "  the  One,"  or  that  which 
exists,  as  a  neuter,  as  a  last  attempt  to  grasp  the  infinite. 

In  the  Upanishads,  or  "  Sessions,"  in  which  the  religious  philosophy 
of  the  Vedicage  is  gathered  up,  the  "  One  "  is  interpreted  as  the  "  Self." 
Their  keynote  is  "  Know  thyself" — but  with  a  deeper  meaning  than  that 
of  the  Delphic  oracle.  In  the  Upanishads  it  means,  know  thy  true  self, 
that  which  underlies  thine  Ego,  and  find  it  and  know  it  in  the  highest,  the 
eternal  Self,  where  alone  the  individual  Self  can  find  deliverance  and  rest. 

Such,  in  meagre  outline,  and  we  fear  obscured  by  the  effort  to  com- 
press further  what  is  already  compact,  is  the  argument  of  these  lectures. 
Readers  of  other  works  of  Professor  Max  ]Muller  need  not  be  told  that  in 
his  statement  it  is  enforced  with  great  literary  skill,  and  with  a  wealth  of 
illustration  that  comes  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  The 
importance  of  it  is  obvious.  His  views  concerning  Fetishism,  and  the 
perception  of  the  infinite,  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  They  will  meet 
with  plenty  of  opposition,  and  they  may  need  further  exposition  before  full 
justice  can  be  done  them.  ]Meanwhile  they  may  serve  as  a  useful  corrective 
to  the  rough-and-ready  philosophizing  which  under  the  cover  of  Science 
is  apt  to  introduce  itself  into  these  discussions. 


I 
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In   the  American  edition   we   notice   a   few   misprints,    one   in  Words- 
worth's line, 

"  Moving  about  in  words  not  realized,' 

which  mignt  suggest  a  still  greater  fitness  for  a  philologist's  purpose  than 
really  exists.     And  the  index  needs  correction  in  the  page  numbers. 

Hygiene.^ — Appleton  &:  Co.  have  begun  the  publication  of  a  series  of 
Health  Primers  "  of  which  the  first  four  are  already  for  sale.  They 
deserve  high  commendation,  as  concise  and  generally  accurate  and  trust- 
worthy summaries  of  the  fundamental  facts  connected  with  personal  and 
public  hygiene,  and  of  certain  rules  of  daily  life  which  are  the  direct  out- 
come of  these  facts. 

The  first,    "Exercise    and    Training,"    deserves   to  be  widely   read. 
There  are  few  subjects  about  which  more  erroneous  ideas  are  prevalent. 
This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  fatal  errors  committed  in  college  training, 
the  deleterious   effects  of  which  are  often  felt  for  a  lifetime,  but  by  the 
insane  habits  of  life  of  a  large  proportion   of  our  population,  who  either 
take  no   exercise,  or  try  to  condense  the  exercise  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
into  an  isolated  five  minutes  of  intense  muscular  effort  by  struggling  with 
one    of  those  inventions  of  the  devil  called   "  Health-lifts."      Exercise 
should  be  taken  by  the  hour,  and  not  by  the  job.     It  should  be  taken  in 
the  open  air.     What  is  wanted  for  health  is  oxygen.      Violent  muscular 
exertion  in  a  close  room  is  of  no  value.     A  man  may  develop  his  muscles 
and  ruin  his  health.      This  is  the  truth,  but  it  is  the  reverse  of  the  popular 
idea  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  a  high  compliment  to  the  value  of  this  little 
manual  to  say  that  it  espouses  this  view  of  the  case.      Overwork,  fatigue, 
and  rest  are  also  ably  treated,   and  appropriate  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
necessity  of  rest  intervening  between  exercise  and  food,  both  before  and 
after  eating.     The  symptoms  of  fatigue  are  also  noticed,  and  this  matter  is 
worthy  of  serious  attention.      It   is   unfortunately  true   that  the  majority 
of  people    do    not  know  when  they  are   tired.      How  many  non-medical 
men,  for  example,  are  aware  that  a  feeling  of  weariness  may  be  the  direct 
result  of  a   need  of  out-door    exercise,    whereas    restlessness    may    be    a 
symptom  of  fatigue  ?     Or  how  many  women  know  that  a  woman  can,  by 
what  is  called  a  nervous  effort,  keep  at  work  long  after  she  is  exhausted  ? 
She  will  inevitably  pay  for  it  by  a  subsequent  collapse,  which  may  last 
for  hours  or  months,  according  to  the  original  effort,  but  this  is  attributed 
generally  to  an  accidental  indisposition,  while  its  real  cause  is  not  recog- 
nized. 

The  second  of  the  series,  on  "  Alcohol  :   Its  Use  and  Abuse,"  iseciuallv 
worthy  of  attention.       Written  from  a  ])erfectly  impartial  standpoint   as 
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regards  the  question  of  teetotalism,  and  without  going  on  to  the  debatable 
ground  of  unsolved  physiological  questions,  it  gives  a  very  just  and  concise 
resume  of  the  established  facts  and  of  the  conclusions  which  may  be  legiti- 
mately drawn  from  them.  One  important  idea  that  is  treated  at  con- 
siderable length  is  the  "  serious  injury  that  may  be  done  by  drinking 
which  hardly  ever  approaches  intoxication."  This  point  is  all  the  more 
important  as  it  covers  the  drinking  habits  of  a  large  majority  of  the  com- 
munity. "It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  those 
who  are  permanently  injured  by  drinking  are  of  those  who  rarely  or 
never  drink  beyond  the  stage  of  slight  excitement,  or  even  halt  before 
that  point.  For  one  man  who  is  injured  by  being  drunk  often,  there  are 
twenty  or  more  who  are  seriously  injured  by  drinking  and  never  approach- 
ing the  verge  of  intoxication."  For  a  fuller  exposition  of  this  matter, 
and  for  a  very  common-sense  statement  of  the  practical  value  of  alcohol 
as  an  aid  to  digestion,  its  legitimate  use,  its  abuse,  and  the  ways  and 
times  at  which  it  can  be  best  taken,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself. 

The  third  primer,  "  The  House  and  Its  Surroundings  "  contains  a 
number  of  excellent  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  drains  and 
sinks,  ventilation,  and  the  ever-popular  subject  of  wall-papers,  as  well  as 
some  uncommonly  good  sense  and  sound  advice  on  the  subject  of  disin- 
fectants. 

The  fourth,  "  Premature  Death,"  is  a  concise  statement  of  the  percent- 
age of  mortality  from  various  sources,  and  the  means  of  combating  the 
causes  of  disease.  We  recommend  it  strongly  to  our  legislative  bodies,  as 
it  contains  an  excellent  summary  of  some  of  the  best  modern  English  san- 
itary science  and  sanitary  legislation  as  applied  to  communities. 


RECENT  ENGLISH  BOOKS. 

The  little  volume  upon  Hume,^  written  by  Professor  Huxley  for  the 
series  of  "  English  Men  of  Letters,"  edited  by  Mr.  John  Morley,  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  among  recent  important  books.  Hume  is  a  remarkable 
study,  and  in  some  respects  he  could  not  have  abetter  interpreter  than  Pro- 
fessor Huxley.  He  looks  at  his  subject  in  a  very  independent  light,  how- 
ever, and  says  little  of  Hume's  life  and  purely  literary  work.  Hume  takes 
a  very  high  rank  among  English  and  European  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth 
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century,  but  in  this  regard  also  his  present  biographer  has  not  been  what 
many  persons  would  consider  exhaustive  in  his  estimate.  Upon  such  a 
mind  as  Mr.  Huxley's  we  can  well  understand  that  the  philosophic  side  of 
Hume's  character  is  the  one  which  exercises  the  greatest  charm  ;  and  there 
probably  has  never  been  put  within  so  brief  a  com.pass  so  excellent  a  digest 
of  the  philosophic  teaching  of  this  great  man.  The  modern  professor  re- 
vels in  his  work,  and  of  course  takes  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  good  deal 
upon  his  own  account  ;  still  he  endeavors  to  do  complete  justice  to  his  sub- 
ject. But  the  world  has  not  stood  still  since  Hume's  time,  and  if  Profes- 
sor Huxley  has  dealt  with  the  scientific  aspects  of  progress  excellently,  it 
will  be  felt  that  he  might  have  said  more  upon  the  philosophical.  The 
man  of  science  dissects,  the  philosopher  builds  up  ;  the  Professor's  mind 
is  of  the  former  class  ;  and  the  two  are  rarely  combined  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  From  the  psychological  aspect  this  little  volume  is  admirable. 
Many  readers,  who  have  hitherto  known  nothing  of  psychology,  and  who 
make  acquaintance  with  its  principles  for  the  first  time  in  this  biography, 
must  feel  charmed  by  the  study.  No  better  volume  has  yet  appeared  in 
the  series  to  which  it  belongs. 

Religion  in  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.^ — The  literary 
and  political  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  already  met  with  worthy 
exponents  in  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  and  Mr.  Lecky.  Dr.  Stoughton's  work 
upon  religion  is  well  deserving  of  study  in  connection  with  the  histories  of 
the  writers  just  named.  These  volumes  are  a  continuation  of  a  work  upon 
the  earlier  period  in  relation  to  religion.  They  have  a  claim  upon  us,  how- 
ever, beyond  that  of  a  mere  record  of  ecclesiastical  events  and  procedure  : 
the  author  discusses  the  action  of  government,  traces  the  influence  of  repre- 
sentative men,  and  the  habits  of  society  generally.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
Dr.  Stoughton  embraces  a  wide  scope  in  his  investigations,  and  the  student 
of  his  work  will  find  many  side  lights  thrown  upon  the  general  history  of 
the  period  of  which  he  treats,  He  does  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  his  prin- 
cipal object.  '  *  The  religion  of  the  eighteenth  century, ' '  remarks  the  author, 
"  had  its  roots  in  the  seventeenth.  The  Puritans  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  Caroline  divines  were  fathers  to  the  Dissenters  and  Churchmen  of 
Hanoverian  times.  But  under  George  H.  there  came  an  outburst  of  relig- 
ious zeal  in  this  country  which  bore  an  original  impress,  and  possessed  a 
character  not  transmitted  from  a  former  age."  Into  the  origin  of  this  out- 
burst, its  extraordinary  manifestations,  and  its  singular  development  in 
conspicuous  individual  instances — as  in  the  case  of  Wesley,  Whitefield,  etc. 
— Dr.  Stoughton  dives  deeply,  and  he  brings  to  bear  upon  his  subject  great 

'  "  Religion  in  England  under  Queen  Anne  and  the  Georges."  1702-1800.  Hy 
John  Stoughton,  D.D.,  author  of  "Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,"  etc.  Ilod- 
dcr  &  Stoughton. 
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fullness  of  illustration  and  information.  The  rise  and  progress  of  Method- 
ism is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  history  of  religion  ;  and  to 
this  considerable  space  is  devoted.  Nor  are  other  great  bodies  of  religion- 
ists forgotten  ;  while  there  is  a  chapter  chiefly  concerned  with  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  America.  Dr.  Stoughton's  work  should  enjoy  a  wide  popu- 
larity ;  it  is  most  interesting,  and  marked  by  considerable  breadth  of  treat- 
ment.— Another  history,  treating  of  the  same  period,  is  published  under 
the  title  of  "  The  English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  '  but  differs 
widely  from  the  preceding.  Messrs.  Abbey  and  Overton  deal  very  fully 
with  the  English  Church,  but  not  so  fully  with  other  religious  aspects  of 
the  century  as  Dr.  Stoughton.  On  the  other  hand,  they  treat  more  elabor- 
ately of  the  philosophers  and  essayists  of  the  period.  Mr.  Abbey  and  Mr. 
Overton  are  scholarly  men,  and  write  with  very  considerable  literary  ability. 
The  former  furnishes  an  apology  for  their  joint  work  when  he  remarks  of 
the  intellectual  and  religious  life  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  that 
the  tendency  has  been  to  "  pass  over  the  whole  period  as  if  it  were  a  prosaic 
and  uninteresting  one.  The  events  which  then  transpired  were  not  of  a  kind 
to  excite  the  imagination  so  much  as  those  of  the  previous  century.  It  was 
not  a  pictorial  age,  neither  was  it  one  of  ardent  feeling  or  energetic  move- 
ment."  Such  periods,  nevertheless,  are  frequently  those  in  which  thought 
is  most  deeply  stirred  ;  and  if  the  eighteenth  century  exhibited  little  gran- 
deur in  this  respect,  it  had  great  activity.  The  period  derives  importance 
from  the  deistixzal  and  other  theological  controversies  which  distinguished 
the  earlier  half  of  the  century,  and  the  Wesleyan  and  Evangelical  revival  in 
the  latter.  Taking  these  two  works  together — Dr.  Stoughton's  and  that  by 
Messrs.  Abbey  and  Overton — the  student  will  gain  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  various  religious  and  intellectual  conflicts  of  the  last  century.  In 
both  there  is  scrupulous  care  in  the  collection  and  use  of  material,  and  a 
strenuous  effort  is  also  made  to  attain  a  strict  impartiality. 

Essays  ox  Art.'^ — Mr.  ('omyns  Carr  has  proved  his  claim  to  speak 
upon  art  by  a  series  of  criticisms  extending  over  many  years.  He  is  indeed 
one  of  the  most  intelligent  of  our  rising  critics  upon  art  matters.  On  look- 
ing through  his  volume  some  might  perhaps  complain  that  the  papers 
have  too  ephemeral  a  character  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
as  to  when  criticisms  are  worthy  of  being  reprinted  and  when  they  are  not. 
For  my  part,  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  collection  of  essays.  Mr. 
Carr  has  not  only  his  own  ideas  upon  art,  but  he  has  the  power  of  express- 
ing them  with  considerable  literary  grace.     His  analysis  of  William  Blake, 

^  "The  English  Church  in  the  Eighteenth  Century."  By  Charles  J.  Abbey  and 
John  H.  Overton.     Longmans  &  Co. 

^  "  Essays  on  Art."     By  J.  Comyns  Carr.     Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
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the  strange,  half-mad  poet  and  painter,  is  very  keen  and  penetrating.  Mr. 
Carr  also  writes  well  upon  the  distinguished  French  artists  Corot  and  Mil- 
let, and  our  own  Frederick  Walker.  We  get  too  a  very  intelligent  treat- 
ment of  "  The  Artistic  Spirit  in  Modern  English  Poetry" — a  paper  distin- 
guished for  its  original  views. 
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Lieutenant  Josef  Lehnert,  of  the  Austrian  navy,  in  going 
"  Around  the  Earth,"  ^  foolishly  takes  more  than  two  years  for  the  jour- 
ney, instead  of  the  proverbial  "  eighty  days,"  and  actually  draws  many 
interesting  outline  sketches  of  his  own,  studying  the  people  briefly  for  him- 
self, instead  of  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  guide-book  and  his  dinner- 
table.  Whoever  reads  these  agreeably  written  pages,  and  studies  carefully 
the  two  maps  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- six  original  illustrations  will  en- 
joy many  of  the  pleasures  of  the  voyage  in  the  corvette  Grand  Duke  Fried- 
rich,  without  the  inconveniences  of  the  journey.  Not  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  book  for  Americans  relates  the  Austrian  officer's  experience  in 
San  Francisco  and  upon  an  excursion  to  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Ladies  will 
find  their  chief  interest  in  the  descriptions  of  varying  costumes,  from  that 
of  the  tribes  who  would  consider  Cleopatra's  necklace  full  dress,  to  that  of 
the  most  carefully  enveloped.  We  trust  that  none  of  them  will  adopt  the 
modes  favored  by  some  of  the  Dutch  ladies  in  Java  as  a  dress  for  receiving 
calls,  or  as  a  street  dress  for  young  girls.  The  author  describes  a  tiger 
and  bull  cjombat  in  Java  and  a  Spanish  bull  fight  ;  his  opinion  of  the 
matadors  and  of  the  people  who  applauded  them  is  very  uncomplimen- 
tary. We  should  like  to  see  a  description  of  a  fox-hunt  in  a  similar  tone. 
The  full  accounts  of  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  East  Indian  islands  are 
made  the  more  valuable  by  seventy  pages  of  supplementary  trade  statistics. 

The  many  friends  of  Sunday  in  America  will  be  glad  to  see  Professor 
Hergenrother's  views  upon  this  point  in  his  "  The  Hallowing  of  the 
Sabbath,"  '  wherein  he  discusses  its  religious,  social,  and  hygienic  im- 
portance. We  think  Sunday  would  be  better  observed  on  the  continent  if 
the  Catholic  Church  would  cut  off  a  few  of  its  other  holy-days.  Hergen- 
rother  quotes,  apparently  from  a  very  old  law,  an  American  Sunday  ordi- 

'  Lehnert,  "  Urn  die  Erde.  Reiseskizzen."  2  vols.  Vienna:  A.  Holder,  1S78. 
(xvi.  viii.  1128  pp.  O.)     21.60  Marks,  or  $5.40  ;  bound,  25  Marks,  or  $6.25. 

"^  Mcrgenrother,  "  Die  Sonntagsheiligung."  Wurzburg  :  Leo  Woerl.  1S7S.  (83 
pp.  O  )     I  Mark,  or  $0.25. 
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nance,  including  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings  for  absence  from  church  for 
three  months  without  excuse.  The  author  hardly  uses  this  quotation  fair- 
ly, since  it  is  only  by  a  scarcely  noticeable  past  tense  that  any  one  could 
be  led  to  suppose  the  law  to  be  not  now  in  force. 

The  proposed  canonization  of  "  Christopher  Columbus,"  -  leads 
Ludwig  Denthoven,  formerly  a  pastor  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  draw  up  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  him  based  on  the  newest 
sources.  He  quotes  Prescott's  view  of  Columbus,  and  declares  it  the  pur- 
pose of  his  essay  to  justify  that  view.  The  account  closes  with  the  relation 
of  the  discovery  of  Columbus's  coifm  on  July  5,  1877,  and  with  an  appeal 
to  historical  scholars  to  redouble  their  studies  and  researches  in  regard  to 
the  great  sailor's  life. 

The  honorable  and  learned  gentlemen  who  rule  now  in  a  large  part  of 
the  hemisphere  found  by  Columbus,  trouble  themselves  but  little  about 
questions  of  law  and  budget,  or  indeed  about  any  theoretical  points  of  leg- 
islation. Were  the  case  otherwise,  we  should  recommend  to  them  the 
perusal  of  Rudolf  Gneist's  "  Law  and  Budget."  ~  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
suggest  that  Dr.  Gneist  has  here  presented  any  thing  new,  but  he  has 
given  a  useful  compendium  of  his  subject  as  seen  from  the  Belgian,  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German  standpoint,  while  the  chief  weight  is  thrown 
upon  the  proceedings  in  the  Prussian  ministerial  crisis-  of  March,  1878. 
Among  the  appendices  is  one  which  displays  Gneist's  opinion  of  Prussian 
reporters.  Unfortunately  the  nature  of  the  case  prevented  his  quoting 
the  men  who,  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  book  before  us,  held 
him  up  before  the  public  as  an  opponent  in  the  legislative  hall  of  the  very 
principles  contained  in  this  book. 

If  there  be  an  antipode  for  vague  speculation  about  causality,  it  may 
be  found  in  the  coarse  reality  of  present  social  relations  particularly  as  re- 
gards the  lower  classes.  As  is  well  known,  Europe  considers  America  as 
a  laboratory,  a  room  for  social  experiments,  and  holds  her  experience  up 
according  to  will,  as  an  example  or  as  a  warning.  Arthur  von  Studnitz  at 
the  motion  of  the  "  Central  Union  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Working 
Classes,"  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Trade,  undertook 
a  journey  to  America  to  procure  definite  information  about  the  workmen 
there.  The  results  of  his  journey  are  chronicled  in  "  The  Circumstances 
of  Workingmen   in    North  America. "  ^     We   can,    as   usual,   in   our  brief 

^  Denthoven,  "  Christoph  Colomb."  Wurzburg  :  Leo  Woerl.  1S7S.  (119  pp. 
O.)     1.50  Marks,  or  $0.38. 

^  Gneist,  "  Gesetz  und  Budget."  Berlin:  J.  Springer.  1S79.  (viii.  231  pp.  O.) 
Bound,  4.60  Marks,  or  $1.15. 

^  Von  Studnitz,  "  Xordamerikanische  Arbeiterverhiiltnisse."  Leipzig  :  Duncker 
und  Humblot.      1S79.      (xxvi.  426,  and  119  pp.  O.)     14  Marks,  or  $3.50. 
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space,  but  hint  at  the  value  of  this  book  ;  it  should  be  translated,  provided 
with  an  occasional  note  for  further  information,  and  put  into  every  popu- 
lar library  in  America.  No  question  as  to  homes,  food,  clothing,  fuel, 
light,  wages,  general  expenses,  the  work  of  women  and  children,  appren- 
tices, societies,  and  strikes  seems  to  have  escaped  the  active  observer,  and 
he  secured  by  official  circulars  replies  from  public  officers,  from  capital- 
ists, and  from  laborers.  Philadelphia  seems  especially  to  have  pleased 
him  in  its  advantages  for  workingmen. 

Friedrich  Kenner  has  not  yet  learned  how  to  write  a  good  novel, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to  ask  of  him  at  only  the  second  at- 
tempt, but  he  has  made  an  interesting  book  with  less  of  the  senseless, 
would-be,  philosophizing  than  his  novel  "  Friend"  contained.  One  of  the 
chief  charms  of  his  new  effort  is  found  in  the  scene  chosen,  namely,  the 
far-famed  Schulpforte,  and  his  book  is  well  entitled  '*  Pforte  Boys."  '  No 
tourist  who  has  sped  through  Thuringia  by  rail  and  glanced  alternately  at 
the  guide-book  and  at  the  old  Cistercian  monastery  behind  the  tall  pop- 
lars, and  no  German  who  remembers  the  school  in  connection  with  many 
honored  names  of  his  country's  history,  will  be  indifferent  to  any  tolerable 
book  which  tells  what  the  boys  do  in  the  old  monastic  halls.  Kenner's 
story  is  well  printed,  and  the  cover  is  so  peculiarly  tasteful  that  one  is 
vexed  not  to  find  it  repeated  on  the  title-page  so  that  it  may  be  preserved. 

This  new  work'  by  Dr.  Emil  Kuhn,  author  of  the  "  Verfassung  des 
Romischen  Reichs, "  is  of  the  first  importance  and  value  in  the  history  of 
Greek  and  Roman  institutions. 

That  the  "city"  was  the  political  unit  of  the  ancients,  is  a  familiar 
and  fundamental  fact  ;  neither  does  it  need  to  be  repeated  that  the  decay  of 
free  institutions  in  both  Greece  and  Rome  was  mainly  due  to  the  persist- 
ence of  the  city  type — through  lack  of  centralization  in  Greece,  and 
through  centralization  without  a  representative  principle  in  Rome.  What 
is  generally  missed  is  a  clear  and  accurate  notion  of  what  the  ancients  meant 
by  city.  Perhaps  the  "  Ancient  City"  of  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  has  done 
something  to  correct  the  prevailing  erroneous  conception  on  this  point, 
for  his  is  almost  the  only  book  in  English  which  gives  a  definition  of  the 
term  at  once  precise  and  graphic. 

The  "  city"  of  the  ancients  differed  essentially  from  the  oriental  type 
of  city  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  modern  type  on  the  other.  The  oriental 
city  is  a  mere  aggregation   of  houses   for   the  purposes  of  residence  and 

'  Kenner,  "  Pfortner  Jugend."  Leipzig:  J.  A.  Barth.  1S79.  (viii.,  304  pp.  D.) 
4  Marks,  or  $r. 

-  Kuhn,  "  Ucber  die  Entstehung  dor  Stiidtc  dor  Alton.  Komenvcrfatsun.ii;  und  Syno- 
ikismos."     Leipzig:  Druck  und  Wrlag  von  B.  G.  Tcubncr.      1S7S.     (454  pp.  O.) 
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trade  ;  it  has  no  political  character.  The  modern  European  and  American 
city  is  a  political  organization,  like  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians,  but 
differs  from  this  in  being  set  apart  from  the  territory  about  it  by  a  differ- 
ent and  independent  corporate  existence.  Now  the  cities  of  Greece  and 
Italy  covered — with  unimportant  exceptions — the  entire  territory  of  Greece 
and  Italy  ;  the  cities  were  wholly  conterminous,  and  included  as  well  all 
the  inhabitants  as  all  the  country.  There  was  a  distinction  between  urbs 
and  rus^  "  town"  and  "  country,"  but  it  was  social  rather  than  political, 
and  both  rus  and  uj'bs  were  comprised  within  the  civitas  ires  publica)  or 
TtoXii.  The  peasant,  therefore,  who  tilled  his  few  acres  upon  the  slopes 
of  Pentelicon,  or  the  old-fashioned  country  gentleman  who  clung  to  the 
household  of  his  fathers  in  Decelea  or  Eleusis,  was  as  truly  a  citizen  of 
Athens  as  the  Eupatrid  who  lived  within  the  walls,  or  the  ragamuffin  who 
received  three  obols  a  day  for  attending  the  meetings  of  the  assembly 
upon  the  Pnyx.  As  Dr.  Kuhn  expresses  it  (p.  7),  town  and  country 
were  united  in  a  single  organism. 

So  far  there  is  nothing  new,  although  the  facts  here  presented  are  sel- 
dom fully  grasped.  Neither  is  there  any  thing  absolutely  new  in  the  less 
familiar  fact,  of  which  this  volume  is  in  great  part  a  development,  that  the 
city,  as  here  defined,  was  not  the  primitive  political  system  of  either  the 
Greeks  or  the  Italians.  These  nations  began,  as  did  the  Germans,  with 
the  "  district,"  Gate :  in  the  practice  of  Synoikismos,  or  concentration  of 
the  scattered  residences  into  a  central  fortified  city,  consists  the  diver- 
gence of  the  Greco-Italian  political  system  from  that  of  the  Teutonic 
nations.  This  is  therefore  the  starting-point  in  the  special  political 
development  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  complete  analysis  and  description  of  this  process  is  the  merit  of 
Dr.  Kuhn's  new  book.  It  consists  of  two  parts  :  Die  Griechische  Komoi- 
verfassung  and  Die  EntsteJmng  der  Stddte.  In  the  first  the  author  tra- 
verses the  different  provinces,  both  of  northern  Greece  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  shows  the  nature  of  this  village  organization,  and  the  univer- 
sality of  its  existence  in  early  times  in  Greece.  "  The  original  mode  of 
life,"  he  says  (p.  197},  "  as  well  of  the  Greeks  as  of  the  other  nations  of 
antiquity,  was  that  they  dwelt  in  scattered  towns  \OrtschafP[.  At  bottom 
the  towns  of  any  people  stood  on  the  same  level  with  one  another.  And 
even  in  case  one  of  them  had  a  precedence  over  the  others,  this  does  not 
hinder  each  from  being  organized  by  itself  as  an  independent  community. " 
This  was  the  primitive  order  of  things.  The  first  step  to  Sytioikismos  'p. 
158)  appears  to  have  been  the  establishment  of  a  common  worship  ;  then 
came  political  union,  in  which  the  several  towns,  with  all  their  territory, 
were  converted  into  a  single  city.  To  this  the  name  ttoAzS  was  now 
properly  confined,  although  before  this  time  it  was  used  loosely  for  towns 
of  every  grade  ;  the  several  towns,  having  become   integral  parts  of  the 
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city,  were  now  known  as  villages,  Jioopir^  or  Sf//uo^^  in  Latin,  z'lct/s. 
These  villages  were  not  without  a  share  of  self-government,  but  it  was 
merely  in  local  concerns,  while  all  essential  rights  of  sovereignty,  includ- 
ing the  possession  of  a  prytatuion^  or  public  hearth,  a  public  council,  and 
the  right  of  administering  justice,  were  surrendered  to  the  capital  city. 

With  regard  to  the  Synoikismos,  or  formation  of  cities,  the  most  strik- 
ing point  brought  out  by  Dr.  Kuhn  is  the  relatively  late  date  of  its  occur- 
rence ;  "  it  belonged,"  he  says  ^p.  8),  "  to  the  strictly  historical  period, 
not  only  of  classical  antiquity  in  general,  but  also  of  every  individual  peo- 
ple in  which  we  find  its  existence. ' '  Even  in  Athens,  where  it  is  ascribed 
to  Theseus,  it  is  an  historical  event  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  even 
if  associated  with  a  mythical  name  ;  but  numerous  cases  are  given  of  its 
being  carried  out  in  the  full  light  of  history  ;  c.g.^  in  Elis,  where  it  took 
place  after  tlie  Persian  invasion.  Two  elaborate  chapters,  upon  the  con- 
dition of  Attica  before  the  Synoikismos,  and  upon  the  Synoikismos  in 
this  province,  deserve  the  consideration  of  all  students  of  Grecian  con- 
stitutional history. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  is  the  relation  of  these  cities  to 
early  nationalities.  "  The  cities  of  late  antiquity,"  he  says  p.  154), 
"  correspond  for  the  most  part  to  the  peoples  of  the  earlier  time."  An 
illustration  is  given  of  the  same  process  in  the  cities  of  Gaul  :  that  "  the 
Gallic  people  of  the  Allobroges  were  absorbed  in  the  Roman  colony  Vi- 
enna, the  German  people  of  the  Ubii  in  theColonia  Agrippinensis."  And 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  new  capital  embraced  the  entirety  of  •  the 
tribe,  he  explains  the  fact  that  in  most  Gallic  nations  it  lost  its  original 
name  and  assumed  that  of  the  whole  people  (p.  445,  e.g.^  Paris,  Treves, 
and  Rheims,  the  cities  of  the  Parisii,  Treviri  and  Remi. 
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JUGURTHA. 

How  cold  are  thy  baths,  Apollo  ! 

Cried  the  African  monarch,  the  splendid, 
As  down  to  his  death  in  the  hollow 

Dark  dungeons  of  Rome  he  descended, 
Uncrowned,  unthroned,  unattended  ; 

How  cold  are  thy  baths,  Apollo  ! 

How  cold  are  thy  baths,  Apollo  ! 

Cried  the  Poet,  unknown,  unbefriended. 
As  the  vision,  that  lured  him  to  follow, 

With  the  mist  and  the  darkness  blended, 
And  the  dream  of  his  life  was  ended  ; 

How  cold  are  thy  baths,  Apollo  ! 


Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


SYDNEY    DOBELL. 

P)E  mortuis  nil  nisi  boyium  is  an  axiom  not  always  true  nor  pos- 
■^^^  sible  to  be  carried  out  with  justice  to  the  living. 

' '  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones." 

But  this  truth  also  must  be  received  with  limitations  :  since  good 
has,  of  its  very  essence,  a  longer  existence  than  evil.  Often,  too, 
the  noblest  parts  of  a  man's  nature  have  been  so  obscured  and 
hampered  by  that  "  fleshly  garment  of  decay"  which  he  wore 
during  life,  that  it  is  only  death  which  tears  the  veil  down  and 
allows  the  world  to  behold  him  as  he  is  ;  to  recognize  all  that  was 
beautiful  and  lovable  in  him  :  to  see  not  only  the  final  goal  but 
the  windings  and  difficulties  of  the  way — and  whether  the  result  of 
his  earthly  battle  was  victory  or  defeat,  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  full  bitterness  of  the  struggle.  It  is  this,  the  thoroughly  human 
interest  which  we  all  feel  in  the  story  of  another  human  life,  if 
well  and  truthfully  told,  which  makes  few  forms  of  literature  more 
attractive  and  more  valuable  than  that  rarest  of  books — a  good 
biography. 

That  any  biography  should  be  perfect — that  is,  complete  and 
exhaustive  even  in  its  outward  details,  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  an  impossibility.  Even  the  most  commonplace  facts  are, 
we  all  know,  only  too  difficult  to  attain,  since  almost  every  m.ind 
receives  a  fact  in  a  different  way,  and  represents  it  with  corre- 
sponding variation,  not  to  say  inaccuracy.  Thus  even  the  mere 
external  history  of  a  man  is  not  very  easy  to  get  at  :  the  internal 
— who  shall  even  guess  at  that  ? 

Most  of  us  know  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  shrewd  definition  of 
each  man's  triune  individuality.  "  ist.  The  real  John — known 
only  to  his  Maker.  2d.  John's  ideal  John — never  the  real  one, 
and  often  very  unlike  him.  3d.  Thomas's  ideal  John — never  the 
real  John,  nor  John's  John,  but  often  very  unlike  either."     Then 
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the  question  arises — if  this  said  "  John'.'  be,  even  in  his  lifetime, 
so  unknowable,  undescribable,  who  shall  even  venture  to  write  his 
biography  when  he  is  dead  ? 

It  would  be  indeed  a  bold  undertaking  for  either  friend  or  foe, 
but  for  one  saving  fact — when  a  man  is  once  gone,  time  so  speedily 
clears  away  all  testimony  concerning  him,  prejudiced  or  unpre- 
judiced, that  after  a  few  years  the  only  evidence  left  is  that  safest 
of  all — circumstantial  evidence.  Such  are  the  prominent  facts  of 
his  life, — undeniable  facts  though  given  in  the  barest  outline, — his 
letters,  and,  lastly,  the  traditional  impression  of  his  personality  left 
behind  on  those  who  knew  him,  and  likely  to  become  deeper  and 
more  exact  the  farther  back  it  goes.  This  is  the  more  so  in  pro- 
portion to  the  real  greatness  of  the  man.  You  can  see  and  appre- 
ciate a  mere  hillock  at  a  few  yards  distance,  but  you  must  go  many 
miles  before  you  can  trace  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  and  even  if 
traced  the  chances  are  that  its  outline  is  so  varied  and  varying  that 
you  may  make  many  a  mistake  concerning  it  before  you  arrive  at 
even  an  approximation  of  the  truth. 

So  it  is  with  most  men  who  are,  we  will  not  even  say  superior 
to,  but  at  any  rate  different  from,  the  common  run  of  men.  They 
have  to  die  before  we  know  them.  Not  perfectly  even  then,  though 
often  far  better  than  in  their  lifetime  ;  and  any  one  who  helps  us 
to  know  them,  ever  so  imperfectl)^,  has  contributed  no  little  to  the 
general  wealth  of  literature  in  the  world. 

These  thoughts  have  been  elicited  by  a  book,^  the  last  of  sev- 
eral, published  in  succession — corrected  editions  of  and  extracts 
from  his  works,  ending  with  this  final  memorial  of  a  man  from 
whom  at  one  time  his  friends  and  the  public  at  large  expected 
so  much  and  apparently  received  so  little  :  and  now  will  receive 
nothing  more,  for  the  career  is  ended — the  work,  little  or  much,  is 
all  done. 

Probably  there  never  was  a  better  loved,  or  better  hated,  at  any 
rate  better  abused  man,  during  his  lifetime,  than  Sydney  Dobell. 
Bursting  into  sudden  notoriety  by  his  remarkable  drama  "  The 
Roman,"  watched  hopefully  by  all  the  critics  as  the  new  poet  of 
the  age,  then  disappointing  the  expectations  of  most  by  his  incom- 
prehensible next  work,  "  Balder,  the  First  Part" — the  second  part, 
which  might  have  elucidated  it,  being,  alas,  never  written — after- 
wards dwindling  down  through  "  England  in  Time  of  War"  and 

'  Life  and  Letters  of  Sydney  Dobell.     Edited  by  E,  J.     Smith  Elder  &  Co. 
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Other  lyrics  of  a  fragmentary  kind  to  a  style  of  writing  poetry  or 
prose  of  which  the  few  published  specimens  were,  to  the  ordinary 
mind,  almost  wholly  incomprehensible — until,  after  a  long,  sad 
silence,  during  which  he  was  almost  forgotten,  came  the  news  of 
his  death,  in  the  prime  of  his  days. 

Then  the  half  regretful  public  remembered  him  for  a  little  space 
— notices  were  written  about  him,  and  criticisms,  fair  and  unfair, 
intelligent  or  unintelligent,  were  passed  upon  his  writings.  Some 
few  recalled  his  personality — too  remarkable  to  be  altogether  for- 
gotten, even  after  a  good  many  years — and  how  he  had  appeared  in 
London  and  Edinburgh  society  as  a  young  man  of  unmistakable 
intellectual  power,  great  culture,  much  charm  of  manner,  and  con- 
versational capabilities  which  delighted  some,  annoyed  others,  but 
could  not  be  ignored  by  any.  A  shrewd  observer  has  been  heard 
to  say  that  the  only  time  he  ever  saw  Carlyle  "  talked  down,"  and 
this  in  the  sweetest,  most  respectful,  but  most  persistent  \Vay,  was 
by  Sydney  Dobell. 

That  he  had  great  gifts,  promising  a  career  of  no  common  kind, 
his  friends — and  he  had  many — loudly  proclaimed.  But  his  ene- 
mies— and  he  was  of  too  strong  an  individuality  not  to  make  some 
— declared  that  these  gifts  were  neutralized  by  an  amount  of  egoism 
and  eccentricity,  both  as  to  character,  mode  of  life,  and  opinions, 
which  would  forever  prevent  his  being  the  great  man  which  his  ap- 
preciators  believed  he  would  be,  nay,  already  was.  And  while  both 
sides  held  their  ground  and  gave  their  sentiments  with  equal  effusion 
— for  the  object  was  one  whom  nobody  could  only  half  love — he 
exacted  and  received  from  his  friends  nothing  short  of  total  devo- 
tion, and  his  opponents  condemned  him  with  a  virulent  dislike 
that  was  almost  comical.  Dobell  gradually  vanished  from  public 
ken,  for  many  years  was  only  heard  of  from  time  to  time  as  an 
invalid  recluse  watching  over  a  lovely  and  equally  invalid  wife,  till 
at  last,  when  the  literary  world  had  almost  ceased  to  remember  his 
existence — he  died. 

Whether  or  not  Sydney  Dobell  was  a  man  of  genius  ;  whether 
his  writings  contain,  as  has  been  said  by  some  critics,  passages  as 
grand  as  Milton,  and  evince  a  knowledge  of  humanity,  the  infi- 
nitely great  and  the  infinitely  little,  not  unworthy  of  comparison 
with  Shakespeare,  while  others  have  condemned  them  as  hopelessly 
obscure,  long-winded,  and  puerile  to  a  contemptible  degree — which- 
ever decision  be  the  true  one,  or  whether,  as  is  most  probable,  the 
truth  lies  between  the  two — this  paper  does  not  attempt  to  decide. 
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Posterity  will  do  it,  and  that  within  a  very  few  years.  The  poems 
are  open  to  all.     Every  one  can  read  and  judge  for  himself. 

But  his  personality — that  ego  which  we  are  all  so  anxious  to 
get  at  after  a  man  is  dead — that  life-story  which  is  often  more 
pathetic,  more  interesting,  more  deeply  instructive  than  any  thing 
he  has  ever  written — this  would  soon  have  vanished  out  of  the 
very  fondest  memories  had  it  not  been  for  such  a  book  as  the  one 
just  named,  which  preserves,  alike  for  friends  and  foes,  an  image 
much  clearer  than  any  he  projected  for  himself  during  his  life- 
time, ay,  even  though,  as  often  happens  to  men  of  strong  indi- 
viduality, he  was  frequently  sneered  at  as  being  somewhat  inclined 
to  **  pose,"  like  one  who  is  always  sitting  for  his  portrait  to  pos- 
terity. 

That  portrait  even  his  severest  critics  and  his  unkindest  detrac- 
tors must  allow  to  be  a  very  striking  one. 

Sydney  Thompson  Dobell  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  father  who 
counted  his  lineage  from  the  days  of  the  Cavaliers,  and  of  a  mother 
whose  great  pride  was  her  father,  a  man  of  the  people,  but  of  power 
enough  to  originate  and  head  for  many  years  a  very  remarkable  sect 
who  called  themselves  Free-thinking  Christians.  A  description  of 
this  sect  and  its  founder,  its  creed,  its  growth,  and  its  decadence, 
is  found  in  the  first  volume,  and  is  a  very  interesting  contribution 
to  the  history  of  theological  opinion. 

That  the  influences  under  which  he  was  born  and  brought  up 
affected  the  boy  strongly  from  earliest  infancy  cannot  be  doubted. 
When  he  was  between  four  and  five  years  old  his  father  wrote  of 
him  thus  : 

"  As  he  had  heard  the  word  '  God,'  I  have  allowed  him  to  speak  of  Him  by  the 
term  '  the  Good  Being,'  which  I  find  good  in  its  effects,  preventing  the  frequent 
use,  and,  by  giving  a  just,  definite  idea,  preventing  many  foolish  notions  and 
sayings.  I  have  reason  to  expect  that  Sydney  will  be  eminent  for  a  sound  under- 
standing, correct  ideas,  useful  talent,  and  good  dispositions." 

He  also  records  the  child's  facility  in  rhyming,  a  favorite  diver- 
sion between  them  being  for  the  father  to  make  a  line  to  which  the 
little  son  promptly  answered  by  one  rhyming  with  it. 

In  1830,  when  Sydney  was  six  years  old,  he  is  described  as 
having  "  rosy  cheeks,  clear  complexion,  a  very  playful  mouth,  in- 
deed the  whole  face  when  lighted  up  is  beautifully  sensible,  inno- 
cent, and  good.  When  serious,  or  rather  when  puzzling  his  brain, 
a  scowl  of  brow  renders  his  face  rather  plain  and  uninteresting  to 
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strangers."  Then  is  added,  "his  power  of  expressing  his  ideas 
is  remarkably  strong,  and  his  ideas  are  very  numerous  and  far  be- 
y^ond  his  years."  His  quickness  in  seizing  a  piece  of  wit,  and  great 
enjoyment  of  it,  is  also  a  subject  of  comment.  In  1832,  the  boy 
being  then  eight  years  old,  his  father  writes  : 

"  I  have  never  known  Sydney  to  tell  an  untruth.  .  .  .  His  distinctions 
sometimes  are  so  nice  and  correct  that  to  an  inattentive  person  he  might  give  an 
impression  of  untruth.  .  .  .  He  has  a  scientific  inclination,  and  is  quick  in  ob- 
serving mechanism.  .  .  .  He  learns  astronomy.  .  .  .  He  attends  the 
Sunday  meeting  (of  the  members  of  Mr.  Thompson's  church),  and  I  find  under- 
stands much  that  he  hears." 

These  indications  of  character  no  doubt  roused  in  his  parents, 
especially  in  a  passionately  loving  and  rarely  noble  mother —all  great 
men  seem  to  have  noble  mothers — that  tendency  to  "  regard  him, 
and  through  his  early  years  even  brought  him  to  regard  himself,  as 
having  a  special  and  almost  apostolic  mission,"  which  **  in  a  more 
ordinary  man  would  have  fostered  an  exclusive  arrogance  fatal  to 
the  real  usefulness  of  life.  The  generous  nobility  of  Sydney's 
nature  saved  him  from  this  worst  evil,  but  he  did  not  pass  through 
the  ordeal  unscathed.  His  precocity  was  stimulated,  his  emotions 
exercised,  his  nervous  system  overstrained,  and  during  the  first 
period  of  his  career  the  isolating  influence  of  his  home-life  hampered 
his  social  powers." 

So  writes  his  biographer,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  the  son  was  not  as  much  at  fault,  if  fault 
there  was,  as  the  bringing  up  of  the  parents.  More  children  are 
ruined  by  lack  of  love,  and  want  of  sympathy  and  wholesome  praise, 
than  by  that  superabundance  of  all  three,  which  was  Sydney's  por- 
tion through  his  whole  life.  That  it  was  not  an  idle  or  easy  life, 
these  passages  taken  at  random  from  his  diary,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, sufificiently  show  : 

**  October  2^/1. — Up  at  half-past  six.  Wrote  some  '  Napoleon  '  in  the  evening. 
Description  of  true  eloquence.     Sir  A.  B.  Faulkner  here  for  an  hour. 

"  October  26th. — Rose  at  seven,  learnt  lessons  and  did  the  business  of  the 
morning  till  half-past  one.  Dinner.  Afternoon,  learnt  lessons  and  sent  out  some 
wine  ;  read  Blackstone  De  Jure  personaru7ti  till  half-past  five.  Tea.  Read 
Blackstone  till  half-past  six.     Then  Mr.  (tutor). 

"  October  2%th. — Sunday.  Out  in  the  garden  till  one — out  again  till  three. 
Read  till  four  Dillon's  '  Essays  on  Religious  Worship,'  a  work  which  enters  into 
its  subject,  leaves  no  hills  unsurmounted,  and  no  depths  unexplored.  (I)  Played 
chess  for  half  an  hour,  and,  five  o'clock,  tea.  After  tea  papa  read  Shakespeare 
aloud  for  a  couple  of  hours.     Play,  '  Merchant  of  A'enice,'  one  of  his  most  exciting 
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plays  in  parts  for  the  criticalness  of  the  situations,  but  spoiled  in  others  by  the  low 
language  of  Launcelot  and  the  coarse  jests  which  abound  in  the  lower  characters. 

"  October  29M. — Out  on  business  till  one.  Have  quite  forgotten  how  the  after- 
noon passed,  besides  the  usual  routine  of  business.  After  tea  wrote  a  satirical 
piece  entitled  '  Hope.* 

"  October  yoth. — Up  at  seven.  After  breakfast  subjected  my  squib  to  the 
universal  critic,  papa,  and  we  two,  after  two  alterations,  one  expungement,  and 
the  addition  of  a  verse,  pronounced  it  good,  copied  and  signed  it  '  Corrector,' 
folded  it,  and  directed  it  to  the  Free  Press  office.  .  .  .  After  tea  read  some 
more  of  '  Merchant  of  Venice  '  aloud.     .     .     . 

"  October  ^ist. — Up  at  half-past  seven  ;  business  of  the  morning  as  usual  till 
half-past  eight.  Breakfast.  Went  out  till  eleven  to  see  Collins  about  bottles. 
Came  home,  wrote  bills  ;  dinner  at  one.  After  dinner  began  posting  the  accounts 
of  the  month.     After  tea  finished  '  Merchant  of  Venice  '  aloud." 

Read  this,  ye  lazy  lads  who  cost  your  parents  hundreds  per  an- 
num, yet  contrive  to  learn  as  little  and  play  as  much  as  you  possibly 
can  ! — and  wonder  at  this  boy,  who  had  never  been  to  either  school 
or  college,  who  at  fourteen  had  already  for  two  years  gone  to 
business  with  his  father,  getting  his  education  finished  how  and 
when  he  could.  For  this  large  family  of  ten — five  sons  and  five 
daughters — had  a  hard  fight.  Migrating  from  Cranbrook  in  Kent 
to  London,  and  thence  to  Cheltenham,  it  settled  there,  living  in 
great  seclusion.  For,  besides  his  peculiar  doctrines,  John  Dobell — 
this  descendant  of  Cavalier  soldiers — was  a  tradesman  ;  first  a  hide 
merchant  and  then  a  wine  merchant,  tacitly  tabooed  as  such  both 
by  the  religious  and  fashionable  **  sets"  of  that  very  exclusive 
town.  Not  that  he  cared  for  this,  being  so  imbued  with  his  "  sepa- 
ratist" theories,  and  with  the  impossibility  of  "  the  Church,"  as  its 
adherents  fondly  called  it,  ever  mingling  with  "  the  world."  But 
still  the  complete  isolation  of  the  Dobells,  who  were  held  by  many 
of  their  neighbors  to  be  almost  beyond  the  pale  of  Christianity, 
though  it  kept  them  simple,  pure,  and  high-minded  to  the  last  de- 
gree, led  them  to  carry  out  to  the  letter  all  the  primitive  Chris- 
tian virtues,  and  no  doubt  stimulated  in  them  all,  but  in  Sydney, 
the  eldest,  especially,  a  strong  originality,  and  a  persistent  putting 
forward  of  their  own  opinions  which  could  not  fail  to  mark  them 
out  as  a  very  remarkable  family. 

As  precocious  in  his  affections  as  in  his  brains,  the  next  epoch  in 
the  boy's  life,  which  colored  it  to  the  very  end,  was  his  falling  in 
love  at  fifteen  with  a  girl  of  his  own  age,  Emily  Fordham,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  a  Cambridgeshire  squire,  who  was  also  one  of 
"  the  Church"  of  Samuel  Thompson's  founding.     With  the  un- 
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worldliness  which  characterized  it  and  most  of  its  members,  the 
parents  on  both  sides  consented  at  once  to  the  engagement  and  to 
the  marriage  five  years  afterwards,  when  the  bridegroom  was  twenty 
and  the  bride  twenty-one.  The  courtship  as  told  in  this  volume  is  a 
perfect  idyll  in  its  way.  How  Sydney  looked  back  on  it  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  one  of  his  letters  to  an  intimate  friend  will  show  : 

"  Here  at  last  I  am  at  peace.  Here  in  the  scene  of  my  early  and  only  love  ; 
here  where  the  old  days  look  out  on  me  from  every  cottage  window,  murmur  to 
me  in  every  one  of  these  old  pines,  whisper  in  the  tall  evergreens  (where  we  so 
often  sat  together),  and  under  the  broad  green  sod  of  this  quiet  lawn  lie  buried 
but  unforgotten.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  ineffable  happiness  with  which  once  a  year 
I  come  to  this  place.  To  these  placid  fields,  murmurous — I  have  no  other  word 
— ^with  sheep-bells  ;  this  solitary  hamlet,  with  its  church  beside  the  green,  where 
for  five  years  of  happiest  courtship  I  was  the  ever  welcome  hero  of  village  tattle 
and  romance;  these  silent  lanes,  which  once  were  not  so  silent ;  this  dark  old  manor- 
house,  to  me  so  full  of  sunshine,  round  which  the  thoughts  of  my  long  absences 
used  to  walk  day  and  night.  Her  father  lost  it  the  year  we  were  married,  after  a 
lawsuit  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  but  happily  it  is  still  in  friendly  hands,  and  I 
can  still  sleep  in  the  room  where  she  was  born." 

The  young  couple  began  life  with  very  narrow  means,  and  the 
health  of  both,  especially  the  wife,  was  exceedingly  delicate.  In- 
deed, from  this  time  dates  the  chronicle  of  continual  illness  and 
suffering,  above  all  that  vicarious  suffering  which  is  hardest  to 
bear,  and  which  ended  but  with  life.  To  most  men  this  would 
have  been  the  extinguishment  of  all  intellectual  growth,  all  delight 
in  life.  But  Dobell's  extraordinary  force  of  will,  vitality  of  brain, 
and  power  of  dividing  himself,  so  to  speak,  of  conquering  the  body 
through  the  spirit,  of  analyzing  his  own  sensations  and  keeping  up 
a  mental  existence  quite  distinct  from  the  life  of  the  heart,  carried 
him  through  seas  of  afifliction  in  which  a  feebler  bark  would  have 
been  totally  swamped. 

His  own  letters  and  the  testimony  of  all  his  friends  concerning 
him  go  to  prove  that,  full  of  trial  as  his  life  was,  there  was  in  him 
little  or  none  of  that  morbidness  or  even  melancholy  to  which  men 
of  genius  are  supposed  to  be  prone.  "  Spasmodic"  as  his  poetry 
was  considered,  he  himself  was  of  a  cheerful  and  healthy  mind,  and 
there  remained  in  him  and  with  him  to  the  very  last  a  most  touching 
enjoyment  of  all  that  was  left  him  to  enjoy,  which  must  have  been 
one  of  his  greatest  charms  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  loved  him. 
And  these  were  not  few.  For  if  he  exacted  much,  he  gave  much, 
especially  to  women,  with  whom  his  friendships  were  many  and 
sincere,  and  whom  he  treated,  high  and  low,  near  or  distant,  with  the 
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chivalrous  tenderness  of  a  stainless  heart,  as  seeing  in  all  woman- 
hood the  reflection  of  his  own  ideal  of  it — his  wife. 

His  family  relations  seem  to  have  beeji  rarely  fortunate, 
tender,  and  close  : 

"  He  was  loved  by  both  his  parents  with  unusual  intensity  ;  their  admiration 
of  him  and  expectations  from  him  were  very  high  and  at  the  same  time  very 
clearly  defined,  and  any  substitution  of  any  ideal  of  his  own  for  that  which  from 
his  childhood  had  been  held  up  to  him,  naturally  brought  upon  him  remonstrance, 
passionate  because  the  love- out  of  which  it  sprang  was  passionate. 

**  A  sentence  pencilled  in  one  of  his  early  note-books  may  be  quoted  here: 
'  Habit  of  obedience  necessary  to  be  early  formed.  Therefore  before  reason  can 
comprehend  the  Will  of  God  another  will  is  necessary  :  but  when  reason  is  gained 
God  becomes  the  Parent,  and  the  parent  sinks  to  brotherhood.'  " 

When  we  compare  this  with  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  eldest 
sister,  written  after  the  sudden  rush  of  popularity  which  followed 
the  appearance  of  "  The  Roman,"  and  the  changed  life  which 
ensued  therefrom,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Sydney  Dobell  must  have 
been  a  very  difificult  person  to  guide  or  influence  : 

"  You  think  I  am  improved  lately.  As  a  moral  and  intellectual  whole,  per- 
haps I  am.  But  I  shall  not  cease  to  look  back  on  the  four  or  five  years  preced- 
ing my  illness  with  a  kind  of  self-reverence — as  to  an  impossible  saintdom,  to 
which  I  would  not  return,  but  which  I  can  never  equal  on  this  side  the  grave.  I 
see  that  I  have  a  wider  mission  and  a  rougher  excellence  before  me  :  but  I  cannot 
look  back  without  a  melancholy  interest  to  the  years  when  I  never  thought  a 
thought  or  said  a  word  but  under  the  very  eyes  of  God." 

Strong  language,  and  capable  of  great  misconstruction — as  no 
doubt  the  writer  was  often  misconstrued.  His  ego — that  is,  his 
ideal  of  the  self  that  he  wished  to  be — was  enormous,  but  it  was 
mixed  with  no  petty  vanity,  or  desire  of  worldly  admiration.  Such 
could  not  exist  in  a  man  whose  aim  it  was  to  live  "  under  the 
very  eyes  of  God."  But  these  characteristics,  so  patent  from  his 
very  earliest  youth,  make  it  clear  that  the  mistakes  of  his 
youth,  in  both  physical  and  moral  bringing-up,  were  his  own  mis- 
takes, and  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  asserted,  his  parents'.  In 
great  things  and  small  he  inherited  his  grandfather  Thompson's 
resolute  will  and  strong  self-consciousness,  together  with  a  certain 
tendency  to  dogmatism,  which,  with  all  his  sweetness  and  almost 
angelic  purity  of  heart,  must  have  made  him  even  from  childhood 
what  parents  call  "  extremely  difificult  to  manage."  Add  to  this 
the  inevitable  circumstances  of  his  daily  life,  being  "  sent  to  busi- 
ness" at  an  age  when  most  boys  are  only  just  sent  to  school,  and 
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from  his  private  education,  deprived  entirely  of  that  wholesome 
friction  with  the  outside  world  which  is  an  incalculable  advantage 
to  both  boy  and  man,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  and  why 
Sydney  Dobell  was — what  he  was.  Not  his  own  ideal  Sydney 
Dobell  certainly  ;  but  as  compared  to  the  ordinary  herd  of  man- 
kind, most  of  whom  have  no  ideal  at  all,  a  man  whom  nobody  could 
overlook,  and  though  many  might  criticise  and  even  dislike,  nobody 
could  in  any  way  despise.  Nay,  even  the  very  egotism — or  egoism 
— there  is  a  vital  difference  between  the  two — of  which  he  was 
widely  and  not  unjustly  accused,  becomes  pathetically  excusable 
when,  after  his  death,  one  reads  such  a  sentence  as  this — his  answer 
to  a  correspondent  who  had  hoped  that  the  unfavorable  reviews  of 
"  Balder"  would  teach  him  "  humility"  : 

"  If  it  be  humility  to  be  as  nothing  before  God  :  if  it  be  humility,  not  as  a 
dutiful  theory,  but  as  an  actual  involuntary  consciousness,  to  ignore  the  possession 
of  a  single  substantive  power  or  quality,  to  live,  move,  speak,  but  as  the  helpless 
instrument  of  the  One  Omnipotent  Sole  Life,  Sole  Good,  then  are  few  humbler 
men  alive  than  I." 

The  "  Roman"  was  written  and  published  when  he  was  only 
twenty-five.  "  Balder"  followed  soon  after.  These  are  his  only 
complete  poems  ;  though  they  were  followed  by  a  good  many 
sonnets  and  lyrics  containing  passages,  at  least,  of  unparalleled 
beauty.  And  at  thirty-five  the  poet  ("  spasmodic,"  eccentric,  un- 
intelligible as  his  writings  may  be,  few  will  deny  to  him  that  title) 
published  his  last  work. 

This  single  decade,  then,  is  all  by  which  posterity  has  to  judge 
Sydney  Dobell. 

The  known  story  of  these  ten  years,  if  extremely  uneventful,  is 
very  interesting.  Literature  was  only  the  delight  of  his  leisure  ;  he 
still  earned  his  daily  bread  as  a  wine  merchant,  being,  it  is  recorded, 
a  shrewd  and  clever  man  of  business.  He  kept  up  an  aesthetic, 
picturesque,  and  hospitable  home,  in  which  he  carried  to  the  utmost 
limits  an  almost  ideal  spirit  of  alms-giving  and  general  benevolence, 
on  an  income  which  was  never  over,  sometimes  under,  four  hundred 
a  year.  The  necessity  of  many  wanderings  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  abroad,  chiefly  in  quest  of  health  for  his  invalid  wife,  gave  some 
variety  to  a  life  that  otherwise  would  have  been  painfully  monoto- 
nous. Everywhere  he  seems  to  have  been  surrounded  by  devoted 
friends  ;  of  whom  among  the  women  a  certain  "  M.,"  who  is  de- 
scribed by  him  as  "  the  light  of  the  house,"  and  another  who  is 
called    "our   adopted    daughter,"    stand    out    prominently,   while 
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among  his  intimate  and  affectionate  masculine  correspondents  and 
allies  are  George  Gilfillan,  Professor  Blackie,  the  Rev.  J.  Brown 
Paton,  Alexander  Smith,  Dr.  Westland  Marsten,  John  Nichol,  and 
many  more. 

Dobell's  correspondence  must  have  been  very  voluminous,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  book  contains  so  little  of  it.  He 
had  an  exquisitely  polished  epistolary  style,  perhaps  even  too  per- 
fect, as  in  its  striving  after  originality  it  sacrifices  a  little  that  frank 
simplicity  which  must  be  given  up  if  people  write  their  commonest 
letters  "with  an  eye  to  posterity."  Whether  or  not  he  did  so, 
posterity  must  needs  be  grateful  for  such  a  charming  result  as  the 
following  birthday  letter  "  to  a  young  sister  :" 

*'  Abercrombie  Place,  April  iiih,  1854. 

"  I  have  not  forgotten  your  wish,  you  see,  and  I  send  you  a  kiss  for  it  and  for 
the  way  in  which  it  was  expressed. 

"May  my  letters  be  indeed  to  you  like  'messages  from  Paradise,'  except 
that  I  trust  they  may  not  be  '  so  few  and  far  between. '  What  the  paradisaical 
element  in  them  can  be  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess,  but  be  they  terrestrial  and  black 
as  midnight,  may  your  love,  dear  little-great  sister,  ever,  as  now,  transfigure  them 
to  the  texture  of  that  higher  region  wherefrom  all  love  descends. 

"  There's  a  long  complicated  sentence  for  you  !  Strange  enough  to  be  writ- 
ten to  a  little  sister  if  I  did  not  know  that  httle  sister  had  already  so  much  of  the 
mind  of  a  woman — '  The  mind  of  a  woman.'  There  indeed  is  a  text  for  birthday 
wishes  ;  God  give  you  one  day  the  mind  of  a  woman.  This  is  a  better  wish  than 
if  I  said  even  the  mind  of  an  angel,  for  God  does  all  things  in  an  ordained  progres- 
sion, and  the  order  of  His  providence  is  first  '  woman,'  then  '  angel.'  Therefore 
you  will  neglect  nothing  that  completes  the  true  character  of  woman,  nor  think 
an)1:hing  unimportant  that  is  a  part  of  it,  however  small,  conscious  that  the  God 
who  created  womanhood  can  alone  know  the  real  value  of  anything  that  He  has 
made,  and  that  sometimes  in  our  human  estimates  '  the  last  may  be  first  and  the 
first  last.' 

"  Now  the  ideal  of  a  woman's  character  is  '  Beautiful  Goodness.'  Not  good- 
ness only,  but  beautiful  goodness.  You  will  say  perhaps  that  all  goodness  is 
beautiful,  and  so  it  is  when  in  perfection,  but,  like  many  other  things  in  nature,  it 
requires  to  be  completely  and  fully  developed  before  you  perceive  all  its  qualities. 
Summer  fruit  is  summer  fruit,  even  before  it  is  ripe — there  are  all  the  main  sub- 
stances present  in  it  which  constitute  a  fruit — stone,  skin,  pulp,  juice  ;  but  it  is 
only  when  warmed  into  perfection  that  it  becomes  flushed  with  color,  tinted  with 
bloom,  sweet  to  the  taste  and  beautiful  to  the  eye. 

"  So  with  goodness.  Goodness  is  goodness  also  long  before  it  is  ripe  :  and 
many  people  think  it  the  better  the  sourer  and  bitterer  it  is.  But  you,  dear  sister, 
will  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  goodness  sunshined  into  beauty. 

"  Never  be  careless  of  anything  that  is  beautiful.  It  may  seem  a  trifle,  but 
beauty  is  divine,  you  know,  and  God  can  dwell  as  easily  in  an  atom  as  in  heaven. 
The  bloom  on  the  plum,  the  flush  on  the  rose,  the  immaculacy  of  the  snowdrop. 
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the  intensity  of  the  light — these  trifles  sometimes  make  the  difference  between 
beauty  and  non-beauty. 

"  You  are  now  entering  upon  one  of  the  most  touching  and  precious  times  of 
life,  when  the  child  begins  to  blossom  into  the  maiden — I  was  going  to  say  '  girl,' 
but  we  have  called  you  giil  a  long,  long  while.  Your  birthday  comes  precisely  at 
that  very  age  of  the  growing  year.  May  the  God  of  goodness  and  beauty,  who 
never  fails  to  flower  the  spring  into  summer  with  harvest,  find  you  as  obedient  as 
the  dutiful  earth  and  bless  and  glorify  you  likewise.  And  long  seasons  hence  may 
He  gather  your  wheat  into  his  garner,  that  you  yourself,  relieved  from  that  burthen 
of  works  and  duties,  may  burst  forth  again  unto  the  spring  which  is  everlasting  !" 

Take  another,  **  to  his  father  and  mother,"  one  of  those  dearly 
valued  "  Sunday  letters"  which  he  wrote  so  long  and  faithfully  to 
the  beloved  famil}^  home  at  Detmore  : 

"  South  Clermisten,  October  i^th. 
"  Oh  that  I  could  be  home  with  a  thought  and  see  the  silent,  golden  English 
autumn  !  though  there  are  things  at  home  that  I  long  to  see  far  more.  In  every 
season  the  difference  between  England  and  Scotland  is  distinct  and  characteristic, 
but  in  none,  I  think,  more  than  in  this.  At  home  the  wide,  grand,  calm  melan- 
choly time  dies  'like  an  emperor  standing,'  and  falls,  a  corpse  of  gold.  Here, 
the  perpetual  flurry  of  the  weather  pulls  it  to  pieces,  Hke  a  traveller  in  a  flock  of 
w^olves.  At  home  every  stage  and  age  of  death  may  be  seen  together  on  the  tree, 
till  some  November  night  brings  them  all  down  at  once  ;  here,  a  ghastly  green, 
that  grows  daily  more  spectral,  carrying  an  old-maid  sort  of  horrid  youth  into  the 
very  jaws  of  the  grave.  Every  day  finds  the  trees  thinner  and  thinner,  but  still 
grinning  with  a  grisly  green." 

Those  landscape  letters,  vivid  with  most  brilliantly  minute  word- 
painting,  are  interspersed  with  others  of  an  ethical  kind  full  of  his 
own  strong,  clearly  defined,  and  never  concealed  opinions  : 

"  In  old  times  gentlehood,  the  one  comprehensive  caste,  depended  solely  on 
blood.  Given  the  blood,  and  nothing  within  the  wide  limits  of  virtue  and  honor 
could  degrade  the  gentleman.  To  believe  otherwise  he  would  have  resented  as 
mortal  insult  to  the  noble  liberty  of  gentle  birth.  To  be  made  or  unmade  by 
external  circumstances  (of  moral  indifference)  was  the  characteristic  and  villainous 
condition  of  the  serf.  '  Gentleman'  therefore  came  to  be  the  social  standard,  and 
we  find  *  gentlemen  '  employed  in  the  free  and  varied  manner  that  might  be 
expected  from  the  liberal  consciousness  of  unalienable  rank.  We  never  went  so 
far  in  England  as  abroad,  where  nobles,  without  loss  of  caste,  might  be  found  as 
grooms  and  menials  ;  but  the  difference  was  not  in  the  principle,  but  in  the 
degrees  of  application. ' ' 

The  natural  outcome  of  these  beliefs  is  the  following  beautiful 
letter  "  to  a  sister,"  the  wife  of  a  "  man  in  business  :" 

"  A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  talked  lately  about  the  possibility  of  gen- 
tlemen in  business  :  but  what  would  do  more  than  a  library  of  books  would  be 
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one  complete,  thoroughly  finished,  unmistakable  illustration.  When  I  saw  you, 
or  thought  of  you  rather,  and  your  dear  husband,  settled  for  fourteen  years  in 
your  beautiful  '  Moorlands,'  it  seemed  to  me — here  is  precisely  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity :  here  are  husband  and  wife,  father  and  mother,  just  fitted  by  original  qual- 
ities and  education  (for  if  either  element  is  absent  the  experiment  can't  be  perfect) 
to  realize,  if  they  try,  the  ideal  home  and  family  of  a  gentleman,  and  just  so  placed 
by  the  fortune  of  Hfe  as  to  make  such  a  combination  of  circumstances  the  very  Q. 
E.  D.  for  which  we  are  all  looking  !  I  don't  say  it  is  to  be  done  without  difficulty, 
but  I  do  say  and  believe  that  you  have  the  power  to  do  this  thing  if  you  set  your- 
selves to  it,  and  resolve  that  morally,  intellectually,  and  aesthetically  you  will  be 
content  with  nothing  short  of  the  highest  you  can  attain.  And  to  make  this  illus- 
tration perfect,  it  is  almost  necessary  that  it  should  be  representative — i.e.,  that  it 
should  depend  for  its  beauty  on  things  that  are  not  in  their  nature  exceptional, 
but  can  be  shared  more  or  less  by  every  well-organized,  well-educated  member  of 
the  great  middle  class.  A  husband  and  father  carrying  on  successfully  the  prac- 
tical affairs  of  work-a-day  life,  and  depending  for  his  nobility  of  station  simply 
on  the  high  degree  of  excellence  to  which  he  carries  his  duties,  occupations,  tastes 
and  pleasures  ;  a  wife  and  mother  content  in  the  same  manner  with  simply  trying 
to  live  out  Christian  ladyhood  to  its  fairest  and  noblest  possible — there  are  the  two 
heads  of  such  a  household  as  I  want  to  see  ;  such  a  household  as  may  enable  me  to 
answer  the  incredulous,  *  Ah,  my  dear  poet,  a  very  pretty  dream  indeed  !'  with  an 
introduction  to  my  brother  and  sister  at ." 

How  the  poet,  who  was  himself  also  a  man  of  business,  carried 
out  the  theories  he  preached,  his  "  favorite"  brother,  often  men- 
tioned in  the  book,  thus  writes  : 

"  Whatever  he  (Sydney)  did,  he  did  well.  In  business  he  was  practical  and 
shrewd  :  and  while  he  had  time  and  strength  to  direct,  his  affairs  prospered. 
.  .  .  Characteristic  of  him  were  his  simplicity  and  courage  in  carr}-ing  out  the 
daily  round  of  business  duties  that  must  of  course  have  been  uncongenial  and  even 
sometimes  antagonistic  to  his  personal  tastes  and  feelings.  He  worked  on  in 
accordance  with  a  code  of  principles  which  he  applied  to  the  acts  necessary  to 
gaining  daily  bread.  .  .  .  He  held  that  the  first  business  and  profession  of 
every  man  is  to  be  a  Christian  gentleman  ;  and  that  the  acts  and  processes  by 
which  he  gains  money  should  always  be  a  secondary  part  of  his  life  and  character  : 
that,  consequently,  so  long  as  the  occupation  is  honest,  it  does  not  much  signify 
what  that  occupation  happens  to  be  ;  it  can  be  made  mean  or  dignified  accord- 
ing to  the  personal  character  of  the  man  who  pursues  it.  He  therefore  did  not 
attempt  to  escape  from  the  business  he  had  been  brought  up  to  pursue.  He  was 
strictly  abstemious  in  his  habits  ;  but  he  considered  the  use  of  wines  and  spirits 
as  a  legitimate  luxury  ;  and  that  to  condemn  that  use  for  fear  of  its  abuse  might 
accord  with  Mohammedan  or  Buddhist  morality,  but  was  inconsistent  with  the 
tenor  of  Christian  philosophy.  He  held  moreover  that  what  was  allowed  to  the 
rich  should  not  be  withheld  from  the  poor  ;  that  the  more  dangerous  and  difficult 
the  traffic  might  be,  the  more  important  it  was  that  men  of  courage  and  character 
should  undertake  it,  and  in  this  spirit  he  worked  simply  and  fearlessly." 
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However  high  was  Sydney  Dobell's  standard  of  manhood,  in 
that  of  womanhood  he  must,  in  this  age  of  advanced  opinions,  have 
laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  narrowness.  Evidently  he  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  softer  sex  being  the  "  inferior"  animal.  He 
says  of  "Aurora  Leigh" — though  owning  to  having  read  it  with 
"  profound  admiration" — 

"  I  hold  it  to  be  no  poem;  for  no  woman,  not  even  such  a  large-brained 
and  large-hearted  woman  as  Mrs.  Browning  .  .  .  can  create  one  :  but 
it  is  one  of  the  most  signal  and  monumental  books  of  modern  times.  .  . 
The  more  I  live  and  study  human  nature,  the  more  I  perceive  all  feminine  litera- 
ture to  be  an  error  and  an  anomaly — a  necessary  anomaly  at  present,  and  to  be 
dealt  with  as  such,  but  always  under  the  circumstances  to  be  recognized  as  an 
anomaly,  and  never  suffered  to  enter  into  the  ideal  of  human  society." 

Consequently  with  a  sister  who  had  committed  the  great  enor- 
mity of  writing  a  book  he  argues  as  follows  : 

"  Now  I  dare  say  you  will  say  I  am  very  unreasonable  when  I  confess  that, 
much  as  I  liked  the  performance,  I  was  sorry  to  see  it.  But  to  show  you  the 
higher  rates  of  the  apparent  unreason,  I  will  explain  why.  I  never  doubted  that 
you  could  if  you  liked  accomplish  a  thing  of  this  kind,  and  better  even  than  this, 
and  take  your  place  among  the  hourly  aggregating  troop  of  authoresses,  who  are 
the  pleasant  vices  and  brilliant  misfortunes  of  recent  English  literature.  But  I 
always  hoped  you  would  be  content  with  the  potentiality,  and  would  set  the  much 
required  example  of  resisting  a  temptation  which  bids  fair  to  stain  with  ink  the 
sweetest  sanctuaries  of  life  and  taint  with  the  inevitable  evils  of  every  unnatural 
and  abnormal  gratification  three  fourths  of  the  women  of  England. 

"It  is  precisely  those  women  who  could  do  otherwise  if  they  chose,  that 
should  be  careful  to  set  the  example  of  reminding  the  sisterhood  that  there  are 
nobler  vocations  in  this  world  than  writing  books,  and  a  truer  womanhood  than 
that  which  wears  its  heart  upon  its  sleeve.  All  honor  and  sympathy  to  those 
women  for  whom  res  angusta  domi  make  this  self-immolation  an  unescapable 
necessity  (and  the  best  of  them  confess  how  sorely  they  feel  the  profanation  and 
all  the  defeminizing  influences  of  their  profession),  but  whenever  no  irresistible 
duty  demands  the  service,  I  think,  and  every  year  strengthens  the  conviction,  that 
it  ceases  to  be  justifiable." 

A  dictum  which  few  men  and  possibly  fewer  women  would  be  in- 
clined to  support. 

Clearly,  the  poet  devoted  to  a  special  ideal  does  not  perceive  the 
flaw  in  his  own  argument,  viz.,  that  if  female  authorship  be  so  great 
an  error,  to  commit  it  for  money  does  not  render  the  offence  less 
venal,  but  more  so.  The  res  angusta  domi  should  be  met  in  some 
other  way  than  by  such  a  sacrifice,  granting  it  to  be  a  sacrifice.  But 
this  is  a  question  which  it  is  idle  to  argue.     The  world's  experience 
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proves  that  as  a  man  may  be  a  man  of  genius  and  yet  a  good  citi- 
zen, husband,  father,  and  friend,  so  a  woman  may  be  able  to  ex- 
press, in  art,  Hterature,  science,  or  any  other  form,  that  which  it 
has  pleased  Heaven  to  put  in  her  to  express,  without  either  ig- 
noring or  denying  her  womanhood,  or  giving  up  one  iota  of  those 
domestic  duties  which  are  at  once  her  utmost  blessing  and  her 
greatest  charm. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  well  for  all  women  who  desire  to  un- 
womanize  themselves  in  any  frantic  way,  to  lay  to  heart  some  of 
Sydney  Dobell's  words  in  a  letter,  planned,  but  never  finished, 
when  the  question,  "  Why  are  early  marriages  more  and  more 
rare?"  was  mooted  in  the  Times  newspaper.  The  cause,  he  con- 
sidered, is  the  increasing  selfishness  of  young  men,  and  the  decreas- 
ing loveliness  of  young  women: 

"  Lovely  (he  says)  is  an  unsatisfactory  word,  but  it  is  the  best  available.  A 
lovely  thing  is  a  thing  which  is  lovable,  and  it  is  more  or  less  lovely  as  it  is  more 
or  less  adapted  to  be  loved.  ...  I  never  knew  a  man  of  more  than  moderate 
stature  who  felt  undersized  by  the  side  of  the  loftiest  female  intellect  ;  but  I  know 
that  the  strongest  and  proudest  men  have  often  felt  ready  to  sink  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  upon  knees  no  human  force  could  bend,  before  the  humility,  the  purity,  the 
unconsciousness,  the  self-oblivion  of  the  simple;3t  woman  in  the  world." 

A  few  prose  writings  in  which  Dobell  expressed,  as  if  forced  by 
inner  compulsion,  some  of  his  strongest  opinions,  political,  ethical, 
and  moral,  a  few  poems,  provoking  diverse  and  most  opposite  criti- 
cism (into  which  this  present  paper  enters  not,  as  it  deals  with  the 
man  rather  than  his  writings),  and  now  and  then  very  beautiful 
letters  to  friends  and  kinsfolk — this  was  all  the  intellectual  fruit  of 
his  life  for  ten  more  years. 

But  it  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  a  melancholy  or  idle 
life.  The  utmost  of  brain  work  that  his  physicians  allowed  him  to 
do  he  did  daily.  He  studied  several  languages  ;  so  that  during  his 
compelled  winters  abroad,  in  the  south  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  he 
was  able  thoroughly  to  throw  himself  into  the  social  life  of  the 
people,  and  to  gather,  invalid  as  he  always  was  more  or  less,  all  the 
good  that  could  be  got  out  of  foreign  travelling.  Nor,  though 
continually  drifting  hither  and  thither,  seeking  for  his  wife  and 
himself  the  health  that  never  came,  does  it  seem  to  have  been  cither 
a  dreary  or  homeless  existence.  He  carried  his  "  home"  with  him. 
Wherever  he  pitched  his  tent,  all  his  friends  immediately  gathered 
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round  him.  Whether  in  Scotland  or  Gloucestershire,  he  seems  to  have 
had  the  faculty  of  choosing  most  picturesque  places  to  live  in,  and 
the  still  higher  art  of  making  every  house  a  home.  And  when 
driven  from  them  he  made  the  best  of  his  nomadic  life  by  drinking 
in  at  every  intellectual  pore  the  keen  delight  of  travelling. 

But  the  years  were  fast  narrowing  for  the  restless  spirit,  which 
had  begun  life  with  such  lofty  aims,  such  gigantic  aspirations,  few 
of  which  were  ever  fulfilled.  Sudden  and  mysterious  attacks  of 
illness,  supposed  to  be  partly  epileptic,  attacked  him  from  time  to 
time,  and  were  followed  by  long  prostration.  Consecutive  brain 
work  became  impossible.  All  his  bad  symptoms  were  aggravated, 
if  indeed  they  were  not  primarily  caused,  by  an  accident,  at  first 
thought  to  be  very  slight.  Standing  on  the  shore  at  Puteoli,  the 
supposed  landing-place  of  St.  Paul,  and  trying  to  realize  for  himself 
the  exact  sight  which  met  the  apostle's  eyes,  he  slipped  backwards 
into  an  old  Roman  drain,  bruising  the  neck  and  the  top  of  the 
spine.      Successive  attacks  of  illness  followed. 

"  The  one  thing  chiefly  prescribed  for  him  by  his  physicians  at  all  times  of  his 
life — rest — seemed  always  unattainable.  Rest  of  brain,  rest  of  heart,  were  alike 
impossible.  The  more  difficult  all  effort  became,  the  more  resolved  he  seemed 
to  persevere  in  it ;  the  more  a  duty- cost  him  in  personal  suffering,  the  more  indom- 
itably determined  was  he  not  to  give  up  the  doing  of  it.  Education,  early  habit, 
and  natural  disposition  combined  to  produce  an  over-conscientiousness,  which, 
so  far  as  earthly  results  went,  defeated  its  own  end.  To  try  and  follow  from  his 
own  memoranda,  and  from  other  records,  his  inner  life  at  this  time,  is  to  wonder 
that  nerves  and  brain  so  long  endured  such  tension,  and  that  the  blow  which  soon 
struck  him  down  did  not  fall  sooner." 

Something  of  this  character  is  indicated  in  his  face  by  the  por- 
trait prefixed  to  Vol.  I.,  painted  about  this  time  by  his  artist  broth- 
er Clarence,  his  "  favorite,"  so  often  referred  to,  who  thus  writes 
concerning  it  : 

"  I  have  compared  notes  with  three  well-known  artists  who  have  made  a  sim- 
ilar attempt ;  we  all  agreed  that  we  never  had  a  subject  to  whom  it  was  more  diffi- 
cult to  do  justice  :  that  the  pictures  were  all  more  or  less  failures.  The  general 
effect  of  our  model  was  so  extremely  beautiful  and  impressive — though  the  features 
when  examined  and  drawn  in  detail  were  not  regular — and  the  expression  was  so 
subtle  and  peculiar,  that  it  was  never  caught  on  paper  or  canvas,  so  that  the  effect 
w^e  wished  to  reproduce  was  marred  and  unsatisfactory  when  compared  with  the 
original.  He  belonged  to  no  type,  for  I  have  never  seen  another  man  at  all 
like  him  ;  those  who  knew  Lord  Byron  personally  said  Sydney's  face  recalled 
his.     .     .     .     But  Byron's  head,  though  of  similar  proportions,  w^as  small,  while 
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Sydney's  was  exceptionally  large,  some  three  inches  larger  in  circumference  than 
an  ordinary-sized  man's  head,  and  its  height  was  even  more  remarkable  than  the 
length.  His  eyes  were  the  bluest  violet  I  have  ever  tried  to  paint  :  no  color  could 
quite  match  their  liquid  ultramarine  hues,  and  no  lines  convey  their  varying 
expression — sometimes  tender  and  sympathetic,  at  others  stern  and  commanding, 
but  usually,  when  in  repose,  they  had  a  curious  searching  gaze  as  though  for  ever 
trying  to  read  and  solve  some  unknown  problem.  The  nose  was  straight,  the 
upper  lip  rather  long  ;  but  the  mouth,  even  in  middle  age,  was  full  and  expressive 
as  a  boy's." 

In  the  summer  of  1869  a  second  accident  befell  him.  Trying  a 
newly  purchased  horse  he  was  thrown,  "  found  himself  unable  to 
move  beyond  leaning  upon  one  elbow,  and  at  once  faced  the  proba- 
bility that  he  was  dangerously,  perhaps  mortally  injured." 

*  Nearly  three  months  of  helplessness  and  much  suffering  followed.  Though 
the  injury  proved  to  be  in  some  ways  less  than  could  have  been  expected,  the  blow 
to  the  spine  and  the  shock  to  the  nerv^ous  system  caused  an  amount  of  prostration 
that  induced  doubt  as  to  whether  he  would  recover  the  use  of  his  limbs  :  and  the 
muscles  of  one  hip  were  so  far  strained  and  weakened  that  he  never  again  felt  him- 
self to  have  a  good  and  safe  hold  of  his  horse.  Riding,  which  all  his  life  had  been 
the  one  almost  unfailing  restorative,  became  from  this  time  impossible. 

"During  the  many  weeks  before  he  regained  power  to  walk  or  even  to  stand — 
when  he  was  very  incredulous  of  ever  again  being  anything  but  a  cripple — those 
about  him  were  struck  with  his  wonderful  serenity  and  thankfulness. 

"  In  a  sonnet  written  at  this  time,  headed,'  Under  Especial  Blessings,'  a  son- 
net that  for  some  of  his  friends  was  and  always  remained  a  psychological  puzzle, 
he  tried  to  express  his  sense  of  overpowering  gratitude  for  the  mercy  which  had 
spared  his  life. 

"  Love  of  life  was  indeed  always  characteristic  of  him.  It  was  not  simply  that 
he  was  resigned  to  hve  because  such  was  God's  will,  and  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  loved  him,  but  that  he  rejoiced  in  life.  Life,  mere  life,  '  in  the  sweetness  of 
the  upper  world,'  he  valued  as  a  priceless  blessing.  Knowing  how  intrinsic  was 
his  faith  in  all  that  makes  the  hope  of  immortality  most  consoling  and  supporting, 
knowing,  too,  how  the  deepening  presence  of  sickness  made  most  things  men 
count  worth  living  for  impossible  to  his  later  years,  this  joy  in  living  was  often  to 
those  most  intimately  near  him  a  marvel  and  a  mystery." 

Nevertheless  It  probably  helped  In  his  temporary  revlv^al  to 
a  moderately  healthy  condition,  during  which  his  ever  active  brain 
pertinaciously  accomplished  as  much  work  as  it  could,  and  much 
more  than  it  ought.  Solid  political  papers — Dobell  was  from  first 
to  last  a  keen  politician — alternated  with  light  fancies,  such  as  the 
following — all  the  more  touching  as  the  work  of  a  man  whose 
"  education"  in  the  external  sense  ended  when  only  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  old  : 
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TRANSLATION   OF    "  ANIMULA,    VAGULA,    BLANDULA." 

Little  soul,  little  fluttering 

Forsaking  soul,  that  of  this  mortal  breast 

Hast  been  the  friendless  guest, 
Oh,  whither  dost  thou  wing  ? 
Little  thing,  little  naked  thing. 
Poor  little,  naked,  pallid,  shuddering  thing, 

That  hast  forgotten  even  how  to  jest. 

"He  often,"  says  his  biographer  (who  has  done  this  difficult 
task  in  the  truest,  tenderest  way,  not  by  continually  describing  the 
subject  of  it,  but  arranging  it  so  that  he  is  made  to  describe  him- 
self), "  he  often  amused  odd  quarters  of  an  hour  when  resting  on 
his  sofa,  or  longer  periods  of  his  unrestful  nights,  in  making  little 
jeux  (T esprit,  sometimes  in  English,  often  in  French,  Italian,  or 
Spanish,  which  he  afterwards  scribbled  down.  He  wrote  also  at 
such  waste  times  two  or  three  political  or  electioneering  burlesques. 
His  pleasure,  when  a  couplet  on  some  question  of  the  day,  sent  to 
Punch,  was  immediately  inserted,  was  like  a  boy's.  .  .  .  There 
was  unselfishness  as  well  as  philosophy  in  the  sweet-blooded  way 
in  which  he  made  the  most  of  all  the  more  burlesque  and  pleasant 
aspects  of  his  life.  Although  his  deeper  thoughts  must  always  have 
been  serious  and  solemn  enough,  they  were  never  touched  with 
gloom." 

A  '*  decided  and  severe  epileptiform  attack" convinced  his  friends 
and  himself,  as  he  says  in  a  letter,  that  **  his  travelling  days  were 
over."  It  became  necessary  to  settle  in  some  comfortable  house 
which  might  be  a  "home  to  live  in  and  to  die  in."  This  was 
found  in  Barton  End  House,  near  Nailsworth,  Gloucestershire,  not 
far  from  the  pretty  cottage  where,  eighteen  years  before,  he  had  fin- 
ished "  Balder."  In  August,  1871,  the  family  settled  there,  truly 
"  a  home  to  live  in" — for  he  seems  to  have  taken  endless  delight  in 
the  "  roomy  comfort  of  the  substantial  old  home  and  the  beauty  of 
its  grounds  and  situation" — and  finally,  "  a  home  to  die  in." 

Not,  however,  for  three  years  hence,  three  far  from  unhappy 
years,  despite  his  constant  liability  to  those  epileptiform  attacks,  in 
which,  however,  the  symptoms  of  decided  epilepsy  were  always  ab- 
sent. 

"  Most  of  his  friends  felt  that  the  life  he  now  led,  of  self-denial 
and  suffering,  of  constant  prostration  and  chastisement,  of  gallant 
resurgence  from  prostration,  only  to  be  overwhelmed  again  by  the 
mysterious  evil  which  sapped  the  powers  of  life,  could  have  had  for 
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them  no  beauty  that  they  should  desire  it.  .  .  .  Truly  he  pos- 
sessed many  kinds  of  joy.  No  one,  his  wife  says,  who  had  ever 
seen  could  ever  forget  the  rapt  delight  with  which,  after  a  restless 
night  of  suffering,  he  would  listen  to  the  matin  music  of  spring 
birds.  .  .  .  This  pure  joy  in  the  exquisiteness  of  spring  and  of 
memory  made  the  very  opening  of  his  eyes  upon  these  aspects  of 
nature  a  feast  of  thankful  wonder.  .  .  .  His  faithful  joy  in  the 
*  deep  things  of  God  '  as  revealed  to  us  by  the  *  mind  of  Christ, ' 
and  his  unwavering  allegiance  to  the  central  truths  of  religion  thus 
revealed  .  .  .  made  an  atmosphere  about  him  which  it  was  a 
spiritual  and  even  a  physical  support  and  elevation  to  breathe. 
Consciousness  of  the  weakness  of  his  sick  body  was  lost  in  the  im- 
pression of  wholesome  health  made  by  the  sound  and  strong 
spirit." 

But  in  spite  of  this  the  flesh  was  fast  failing.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1874  sudden  and  heavy  worldly  cares  consequent  on  the 
death  of  the  manager  of  his  house  of  business  fell  upon  him, 
"  Long  letters  had  to  be  written,  and  written  at  once,  long  busi- 
ness discussions  held,  and  complicated  statements  attended  to." 
The  all  but  dying  man  roused  himself,  and  did  all  that  was  neces- 
sary to  do,  **  so  that  members  of  his  own  family  who  visited  him 
were  deceived  ;  and  his  wife's  repeated  expression,  *  These  things 
will  kill  him,'  was  understood  to  be  passionate  exaggeration  ;  as 
was  his  mother's  exclamation,  *  Then  you  have  killed  him,'  when 
told  of  two  or  three  hours  of  close  and  uninterrupted  business  dis- 
cussion, and  of  the  mental  vigor  he  had  shown,  only  a  month  before 
the  end." 

That  end  his  biographer  alone  must  tell,  for  no  one  else  could 
do  it  so  touchingly  and  so  well.  After  a  brief  three  days'  absence, 
"  the  change  she  (his  adopted  daughter)  saw  was  not  only  that  of 
increased  weakness  ;  there  was  in  his  face  a  peculiar  inwardly  ab- 
sorbed expression,  as  if  the  invisible  world,  more  real  and  present 
to  him  than  the  visible,  so  occupied  him  that  it  was  only  with  effort 
he  brought  himself  back  from  that  far  country  to  consciousness  of 
what  was  passing  around  him.  ...  A  perfect  peacefulness  and 
placidity  was  the  general  expression  of  his  face  about  this  time 
.  so  that  those  about  him  received  an  impression  of  insuper- 
able vitality  that  would  not  allow  apprehension  of  the  great  change. " 

**  But,"  on  one  of  the  first  days  of  August,  "  from  a  desperate 
sense  that  something  must  be  done  to  rouse  him,  he  was  persuaded 
to  lie  out  in  the  open  air  on  the  sunny  gravel  sweep  in  front  of  the 
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house  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  "  seemed  in  a  peculiar  manner 
to  deHght  in  all  that  met  his  eyes.  He  was  taking  his  last  fully 
conscious  look  of  his  beloved  beech-woods,  and  the  sloping  terraced 
garden  to  the  east  end  of  the  house,  of  which  he  had  always  been 
specially  fond.  On  going  indoors  he  fell  into  a  profound  sleep  on 
the  sofa.  On  his  awaking  the  evening  was  passed  as  usual,  but  in 
the  middle  of  that  night  he  woke  in  a  strange  tremble  and  confu- 
sion of  mind  from  which  his  brain  never  wholly  cleared." 

Nearly  a  week  passed,  during  which  he  did  not  leave  his  room, 
and  had  one  or  two  '  'fixed  delusions. '  *  On  the  9th  of  August  violent 
delirium  set  in,  and  the  strong,  acute,  delicate  brain  was  overthrown 
forever. 

"  He  lay  for  two  weeks,  only  partially  and  at  intervals  conscious — conscious- 
ness always  marked  by  some  questions,  pleasant  tender  saying,  or  recognition. 
His  incoherent  talk  was  oftenest  of  abstract  philosophy  ...  or  expressions 
of  loving  anxiety  and  compassion  for  his  wife.  '  How  beautiful,'  was  the  comment 
of  all  who  looked  upon  his  face.  At  all  calm  times  he  looked  so  much  less  ill 
than  those  who  had  watched  him  in  other  illnesses  had  often  seen  him  look,  that 
hope  would  occasionally  make  itself  felt  even  now.  But  he  never  slept  except 
under  the  influence  of  sedatives,  and  these  so  visibly  lowered  all  powers  of  life, 
that  to  administer  them  was  to  hasten  the  end.  Incessant  restlessness  wore  him 
out. 

"  On  the  evening  of  August  2 2d,  as  his  favorite  rooks,  winging  home,  were 
crossing  the  sky  in  front  of  his  window,  his  last  breath  was  quietly  drawn.  Rest 
came  to  him.  The  last  sunshine  of  a  glorious  August  evening  lay  rich  and  deep 
upon  the  scene  he  loved  so  dearly.  The  arms  of  his  wife  were  round  him,  and 
his  hand  was  held  by  his  mother. ' ' 

On  the  first  day  of  September,  his  favorite  month,  the  month  of 
his  wife's  birthday,  the  month  which  in  the  old  early  days  of  happy 
courtship  he  spent  at  her  house,  his  mortal  remains  were  taken  to 
the  Painswick  cemetery,  chosen  for  their  resting-place  as  over-look- 
ing a  district  the  ideal  beauty  of  which  was  specially  dear  to  him. 
The  funeral  service  was  read  by  Dr.  Percival,  who  made  a  long 
journey  from  the  place  of  his  holiday  sojourn  to  be  present.  His 
brothers  and  many  old  friends  gathered  round  the  cofifin,  which  was 
lowered  to  its  rest  covered  with  fragrant  white  flowers.  On  the 
coffin  (by  his  own  wish  expressed  years  before)  were  engraved  these 
words,  * '  Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou  comest  into  Thy  kingdom. 
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THE  term  "pool,"  as  applied  to  railway  compacts,  is  a  mis- 
nomer. It  designates  commonly  a  game  in  which  all  the 
players  contribute  to  make  up  the  stake  and  the  winner  gets  the 
whole.  In  a  railway  pool,  so  called,  on  the  other  hand,  each  party 
receives  an  allotment.  Moreover,  the  expression  carries  a  sugges- 
tion of  gaming,  which  is  not  consistent  with  legitimate  operations. 
The  term  "  joint  purse,"  current  in  England,  is  more  appropriate. 
In  this  country  effort  has  been  made  to  substitute  the  word  "  ap- 
portionment." But  the  objectionable  title  remains,  and  is  used  in 
discussion,  in  official  acts,  and  in  proposed  laws.  Either  phrase 
signifies  an  agreement  for  the  division  of  competitive  traffic,  or  the 
revenue  derived  therefrom,  in  accordance  with  established  percent- 
ages. There  are  two  kinds,  known  respectively  as  tonnage  and 
money  pools.  The  former  are  of  recent  origin,  and  are  peculiar 
to  this  country.  The  latter  date  back  forty  years,  and  originated 
in  England. 

The  tonnage  pool  is  simple  in  structure.  It  is  an  agreement  to 
divide,  absolutely,  a  given  tonnage.  Thus,  of  the  traffic  originat- 
ing at  or  coming  to  New  York,  and  destined  by  rail  to  the  West, 
the  four  trunk  lines  agree  to  accept  certain  proportions  respectively. 
If  the  business,  as  delivered  by  the  shippers,  does  not  effect  the 
agreed  distribution,  then  the  roads  which  are  short  send  to  those 
which  are  in  excess,  and  cart  therefrom  a  prescribed  amount  of 
freight.  This  method  of  securing  results  is  called  a  "physical 
division." 

A  money  pool  is  more  complex.  An  effort  is  made  to  divide  the 
traffic  in  accordance  with  agreed  percentages  ;  but,  as  that  can  rarely 
be  done,  the  earnings  of  each  road  are  computed  monthly,  and 
the  distribution  of  the  gross  amount  is  made  according  to  agree- 
ment. For  that  purpose  a  clearing-house  is  necessary.  Through 
its  operations  parties  that  fail  to  get  their  share  of  the  traffic  arc 
compensated  therefor  in  money. 

Both  plans  require  from  all  concerned  a  surrender  of  the  business 
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embraced.  Is  such  resort  necessary  ?  The  inquiry  is  pertinent, 
and  reply  to  it  is  requisite  to  a  just  conception  of  the  utiUty  of 
pools. 

The  object  sought  is  the  maintenance  of  agreed  rates.  To 
accomplish  this,  other  expedients  have  been  tried  ;  most  frequently 
agreements  based  upon  honor.  These  have  invariably  failed  ;  until, 
in  railway  circles,  the  conclusion  is  reached,  that  rates  can  not  be 
maintained  without  a  pool.  This  fact  is  deplorable.  It  reveals  a 
sad  lack  of  confidence.  The  cause  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  It  re- 
quires but  a  short  review  ;  ten  years,  perhaps,  would  suffice.  Going 
back  over  that  period,  we  find  that  railway  operations  were  not  then 
perplexing  ;  that  managers  had,  comparatively,  easy  tasks  ;  that  in 
most  cases  their  territory  was  undisputed.  Now,  the  conditions 
are  changed.  .  A  dozen  rivals  struggle  for  the  same  traffic.  There 
is  not  enough  for  all  ;  but  as  each  is  resolved  to  get  the  largest 
share,  a  scramble  ensues.  In  the  melee  rates  fall  so  low  that  no 
road  wants  the  business.  This  induces  reflection,  which  commonly 
results  in  an  agreement  to  divide.  Thus,  at  most  competing  points, 
pools  have  sprung  into  existence. 

Meantime  the  impression  is  created  that  pools  are  opposed  to 
public  interest.  .  The  secrecy  attending  them  engenders  distrust. 
People  imagine  that  things  are  done  which  will  not  bear  the  light. 
Hence  combinations  are  viewed  with  suspicion  and  dislike.  Yet  the 
legitimate  demand  is  not  so  much  for  low  rates  as  for  uniform  quo- 
tations,which  can  not  be  assured  without  concerted  action.  Whence 
it  follows  that  a  union  of  lines  will  serve  the  public  better  than 
the  same  roads  would  were  they  to  scramble  for  patronage. 

During  a  "  war"  rates  often  fall  fifty  per  cent,  but  they  can  not 
be  guaranteed  beyond  the  day  on  which  they  are  given  ;  hence  a 
grain-dealer,  for  instance,  would  derive  little  advantage  from  them, 
because  he  is  unable  to  purchase  and  secure  deliveries  on  the  same 
day.  Two  merchants  do  a  like  business  side  by  side.  One  goes  to 
New  York  when  rates  are  low,  makes  his  purchases,  and  ships  at 
what  are  considered  favorable  rates.  A  week  later  his  rival  makes 
similar  purchases,  and,  rates  having  fallen  lower,  he  is  given  an 
advantage  which  is  not  due  to  sagacity,  but  to  the  accident  of  hav- 
ing chanced  to  ship  when  rates  had  dropped  to  the  lowest  figures. 
The  conditions  of  the  parties  as  they  stand  related  to  the  carrier 
are  identical,  and,  in  such  case,  they  are  entitled  to  like  treatment ; 
but  they  can  not  be  assured  of  it  unless  the  roads  act  under  direc- 
tion of  a   common  and  competent  authority.     Otherwise,  special 
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rates  will  be  given  ;  not  to  the  many,  but  to  the  favored  few. 
Men  of  small  means  seldom  get  them  ;  those  of  large  wealth  in- 
variably do.  It  is  a  pernicious  practice,  which  creates  favoritism 
and  benefits  a  few,  while  it  inflicts  penalties  on  many.  These 
abuses — and  others  scarcely  less  grievous — pooling  compacts  were 
expected  to  remove.  Theoretically,  they  were  faultless  and  strong  ; 
practically,  they  were  defective  and  weak.  Under  circumstances 
exceptionally  favorable,  they  worked  admirably.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, their  success  was  not  complete.  A  statement  of  the  reasons 
of  this  will  follow  a  glance  at  the  organizations. 

Most  prominent  and  representative — each  of  its  kind — are  the 
South-Western  Railway  Association  and  the  west-bound  trunk- 
line  compact.  The  former  is  a  money  pool,  with  a  clearing-house 
attachment.  The  latter  is  a  tonnage  pool,  which  adjusts  differences 
by  "  physical  divisions." 

The  first-named  comprises  eight  railways.  They  are  presumed 
to  control  the  traffic  passing  between  points  east  and  St.  Joseph, 
Atchison,  Leavenworth,  and  Kansas  City.  The  latter  are  called 
"  Missouri  River  points. "  The  Association  is  divided  into  three 
divisions.  The  two  roads  which  run  between  St.  Louis  and  the 
Missouri  River  form  the  St.  Louis  Division.  The  line  from  Toledo 
to  the  Missouri,  via  Hannibal,  forms  the  Hannibal  Division  ;  and 
the  three  roads  which  run  south-west  from  Chicago,  with  their 
necessary  connections,  constitute  the  Chicago  Division.  By  agree- 
ment forty-five  per  cent  of  the  gross  tonnage  which  passes  in  either 
direction  is  allotted  to  the  St.  Louis  Division,  a  like  amount  to  the 
Chicago  Division,  and  the  remaining  ten  per  cent  to  the  Hannibal 
Division.  The  business  embraced  is  practically  surrendered  to  the 
direction  of  the  Association.  Rates  are  established  by  joint  author- 
ity for  each  division,  and  the  business  carried  is  extended  at  those 
rates.  Reasonable  efforts  are  made  to  divide  the  tonnage  accord- 
ing to  agreement  ;  but,  if  found  impracticable,  the  excess  of  ton- 
nage is  computed  at  tariff  rates,  and  the  revenue  derived  there- 
from, after  the  deduction  of  thirty  per  cent,  for  operating  expenses, 
is  paid  to  those  which  are  short.  These  settlements  are  made 
monthly.  Sometimes  the  balances  are  large  ;  but  at  the  end  of  a 
year  the  account  is  nearly  even.  During  the  two  years  and  a 
quarter  which  terminated  with  last  November,  the  sum  of  §450,000 
had  passed  between  the  divisions  in  settlement  of  differences 
declared,  and,  at  the  date  named,  it  appeared  that  the  St.  Louis 
Division  had  paid  out  about  $6000  more  than  it  had    received. 
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These  results  were  attained  on  a  total  business  of  about  $10,000,- 
000,  and  they  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  folly  of  fighting  over  a 
business  which,  if  allowed  to  take  its  natural  course,  divides  itself 
so  evenly. 

Aside  from  the  general  pool  just  described,  sub-pools  exist  be- 
tween the  two  St.  Louis  roads  and  between  the  lines  which  constitute 
the  Chicago  Division.  Those  roads  agree  in  what  proportions  the 
forty- five  per  cent  allotted  to  each  division  shall  be  divided  among 
the  lines  which  form  either  division.  The  same  plan  of  settlement 
which  governs  in  the  general  pool  is  applied  to  the  sub-pools.  The 
commissioner  is  the  clearing-house  officer  under  whose  direction  all 
settlements  are  made.  The  control,  both  of  the  local  and  the  gen- 
eral organization,  is  thus  centralized. 

For  the  territory  embraced,  a  money  pool  seems  to  be  the  only 
kind  practicable  by  reason  of  the  complexity  of  the  conditions. 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  are  common  ground.  Their  market  is  at 
Chicago  or  St.  Louis.  At  certain  seasons  the  movement  prepon- 
derates in  favor  of  one  or  the  other.  During  the  winter  it  usually 
turns  toward  St.  Louis,  while  in  summer  navigation  draws  it  to 
Chicago.  At  those  periods  it  would  be  impracticable  to  divert  the 
business  out  of  its  course.  When  there  is  a  movement  of  grain  to 
St.  Louis,  destined  thence  by  river  to  New  Orleans,  it  could  not 
profitably  be  forced  to  Chicago  ;  hence  the  Chicago  roads  let  it 
go,  and  accept  in  lieu  the  money  which  their  associates  pay  on 
account  of  excess  they  are  enabled  to  carry  at  undisturbed  rates. 
During  navigation,  Chicago  pays  St.  Louis.  But,  as  before  shown, 
the  accounts  nearly  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

With  the  trunk-line  compact  the  conditions  are  simple.  Four 
roads  lead  from  New  York  to  the  West.  The  freight  embraced  can 
be  sent  to  its  destination  by  any  of  these  routes.  They  have  a  com- 
mon starting-point  and  common  termini,  which  connect  with  roads 
that  run  to  all  points  in  the  West.  Provided  shippers  do  not 
object,  the  commissioner  can  forward  the  freight  by  any  route  he 
may  elect.  In  that  way  the  agreed  distribution  could  be  readily 
made.  But  shippers  do  object,  and  more  freight  is  delivered  to 
certain  roads  than  by  allotment  they  are  entitled  to  carry.  Then,  in- 
stead of  equalizing  by  money  payments,  the  excess  freight  is  hauled 
to  the  roads  that  are  short,  and  is  sent  by  those  lines  to  its  destina- 
tion. Notwithstanding  the  opposition  encountered,  this  plan  has 
been  attended  with  considerable  success.  But  it  has  been  limited  to 
the  New  York  pool.     The  efforts  to  apply  it  to  east-bound  traffic 
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have  failed.  A  like  result,  however,  would  have  attended  any  other 
plan.  For  the  co-operation  essential  to  success  was  invariably 
wanting. 

The  hindrances  which  have  been  encountered  are  inseparable 
from  the  defects  developed.  The  principal  drawback  is  found  in 
the  brief  period  for  which  agreements  have  been  made.  Their 
duration  has  been  limited  to  three  months,  or,  in  rare  instances,  to 
a  year.  These  fitful  efforts  led  the  agents  to  believe  that  the  com- 
pacts would  not  last  long,  and  that,  as  a  recurrence  of  fierce  strug- 
gles for  traffic  was  imminent,  they  must  not,  meantime,  relax  any 
effort  to  retain  their  share  of  business.  Such  a  spirit  was  early 
shown  ;  and  when  it  became  evident  that  agreements  could  not  be 
maintained  unless  the  soliciting  agents  were  withdrawn,  objection 
was  made  that  there  was  not  sufficient  assurance  of  permanence  ip 
the  compacts  to  warrant  such  withdrawal.  Yet  it  was  manifest  that 
an  apportionment,  if  properly  carried  out,  left  nothing  for  these 
agents  to  do.  Their  retention,  therefore,  could  only  be  fruitful  in 
the  event  of  its  failure.  The  agreement  seeks  to  maintain  har- 
mony. Their  interest  is  to  prevent  it.  In  that  respect  they  are 
quite  successful,  for  they  have  absolutely  no  confidence  in  each 
other.  Any  considerable  movement  of  freight  over  another  road 
excites  their  worst  suspicions  ;  because  they  will  not  admit  that  a 
rival  line  can,  fairly,  take  a  large  lot  of  freight  from  a  common 
point.  Each  man  claims  that  his  line  is  the  best,  and  asserts  that, 
on  equal  terms,  his  road  would,  certainly,  get  more  business  than 
could  any  other.  These  convictions  they  inject  into  their  credulous 
superiors.  Thereby  distrust  is  created  and  discontent  follows, 
whereupon  the  contracting  parties  take  steps  to  "  protect"  them- 
selves. Such  action  indeed  is  contrary  to  agreement  and  invites 
dissolution  ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  restrain  officer  or  agent 
when  threatened  with  loss  of  business.  These  experiences  are  con- 
stantly recurring,  and,  nevertheless,  the  soliciting  agents  flourish, 
although,  while  they  do,  traffic  compacts  can  not. 

In  the  same  category  may  be  classed  the  fast  freight  lines.  A 
Western  manager  called  them  "vampires."  It  was  strong  lan- 
guage, but  their  mission  does  seem  to  be  to  destroy.  Compacts 
formed  between  competing  roads  are  frequently  subverted  by  the 
action  of  line  agents.  They  are  numerous  and  zealous  ;  and,  being 
chiefly  concerned  to  secure  tonnage,  any  plan  which  limits  those  ef- 
forts is  opposed  to  their  interest.  A  complete  pool  would  starve 
them  out.     Therefore   their  opposition  is  a  struggle  for  existence. 
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Thus  far  they  have  the  advantage,  and  they  will  retain  it  so  long  as 
they  are  supported  by  the  trunk  lines.  The  latter  could  obliterate 
them  all.  But  they  are  not  disposed  to  do  it,  although  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  if  the  freight  lines  survive  and  prosper,  traffic  compacts 
can  not. 

The  lack  of  an  adequate  binding  force  has  also  proved  a  serious 
defect.  For  a  time  dependence  was  placed  upon  the  honor  of  mem- 
bers. That  estimable  quality  was  to  hold  all  parties  in  ready  sub- 
mission. Experience  soon  dispelled  the  delusion,  and  taught  that 
something  stronger  than  promises  was  required.  Men  who  had 
prided  themselves  on  their  "  smartness"  could  not,  by  the  adoption 
of  fair  resolutions,  be  induced  to  abandon  their  peculiar  methods. 
They  continued  to  practice  sharp  maneuvers,  and  their  rivals, 
resolved  not  to  be  outwitted,  resorted  to  counter-tricks.  Such  ex- 
periences, oft  recurring,  have  forced  the  conclusion  that  no  road 
will  be  absolutely  honest  unless  the  temptation  to  be  dishonest  is 
removed. 

The  same  reliance  proved  illusory  in  another  respect.  The 
obligations  incurred  were  considered  debts  of  honor.  Parties  never 
felt  that  they  could  go  into  court  and  collect  balances,  if  withheld 
from  them  ;  consequently  distrust  existed,  lest,  when  any  member 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  over  a  large  amount,  he  might  refuse, 
and  thereby  break  the  agreement.  This  occurred  in  a  few  cases. 
Usually  the  debtor  road  would  bring  forward  an  old  claim,  and 
propose  to  credit  the  amount  declared  on  the  unsettled  account. 
Disagreement  and  separation  followed.  To  avoid  these  troubles, 
the  tonnage-pool — in  which  no  money  is  passed — was  devised. 

Equally  noticeable,  and  more  disastrous,  has  been  the  omis- 
sion to  provide  an  effective  method  of  arbitration.  Compacts  be- 
tween rival  companies  require  many  concessions.  Otherwise 
they  can  not  stand.  Yet  parties  to  them  frequently  refuse  to 
concede.  Sometimes  the  difference  is  trifling  in  amount,  but  the 
companies  "stand  out,"  professedly  for  the  "principle  of  the 
thing."  Possibly  more  stubbornness  than  w^isdom  is  generally 
displayed.  But  at  any  rate  these  "  dead  locks"  could  be  avoided 
by  arbitration.  This,  however,  must  be  provided  for  in  advance, 
as  witness  the  inabiHty  of  .the  trunk  lines  from  Chicago  to  select  an 
arbitrator.  Early  last  summer,  at  a  convention  held  in  Saratoga, 
it  was  resolved  that  east-bound  traffic  from  the  principal  Western 
points  should  be  pooled  ;  and  that,  in  case  the  companies  could  not 
agree  as  to  the  proportions  in  which  the  business  should  be  distrib- 
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uted,  the  matter  should  be  left  to  arbitration.  Subsequently  several 
ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  form  the  proposed  organization. 
At  two  points — Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis — agreements  were 
reached  without  much  delay  or  difficulty.  But  it  was  not  until 
late  in  December  that  a  definite  motion  to  apportion  the  traffic  from 
Chicago  was  made.  Still,  the  parties  could  not  agree  as  to  what 
percentage  they  would  accept.  They  agreed,  however,  to  pool  from 
that  date,  and  that  the  tonnage  should  be  divided  in  such  propor- 
tions as  should  afterward  be  determined.  This  was  hailed  as  a 
worthy  achievement.  Unfortunately  the  congratulation  was  prem- 
ature, for  soon  it  became  evident  that  no  one  could  be  named  as 
arbitrator  who  would  be  acceptable  to  all.  After  many  vain  en- 
deavors, and  the  fruitless  agency  of  another  convention  in  New 
York,  it  was  determined  to  leave  the  selection  to  the  presidents  of 
the  trunk  lines.  In  due  course  of  time  they  met,  and  failed  to 
agree,  as  their  lieutenants  had  done. 

Such  a  spectacle  might  have  been  avoided  had  the  precise  man- 
ner and  method  of  arbitration  been  agreed  upon  before  the  neces- 
sity for  it  arose.  That  has  long  been  the  custom  in  Great  Britain, 
where  traffic  agreements  are  wont  to  contain  arbitration  clauses. 
The  "  English  and  Scotch  traffic  agreement"  provided  that,  in  all 
cases  of  disagreement,  the  matter  in  dispute  should  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  the  railway  clearing-house  committee,  or  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  or  to  Mr.  Laing,  or,  failing  these,  to  an  arbitrator 
to  be  chosen  by  the  several  companies,  or  to  a  person  to  be 
named  by  the  Attorney-General  for  the  time  being.  In  all  cases 
the  award  was  to  be  conclusive  and  binding  upon  the  parties.  The 
most  noted  decision  under  these  stipulations  was  the  so-called 
"  Gladstone  award,"  which  was  made  in  April,  1857.  Four  com- 
panies, whose  lines  ran  northward  from  London,  were  unable  to 
agree  upon  the  proportions  they  would  accept  of  the  receipts  to 
be  derived  from  the  business  which  was  common  to  them.  They 
agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  to  accept  the 
award  which  he  should  make  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years. 
It  was  further  agreed  that  the  submission  to  reference  might  be 
made  a  rule  of  one  of  the  superior  courts  of  Westminster.  The 
award  stood  for  the  period  named  ;  and  during  all  that  time  one 
conversant  with  it  says  "  it  worked  without  difficulty. "  This  was 
owing,  remarks  the  same  authority,  not  so  much  "  to  the  great 
ability  displayed  as  to  the  simplicity  of  the  arrangement  and  the 
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good  faith  of  the  parties,  who  were  all  anxious  to  preserve  rates 
and  fares." 

No  less  important  was  the  famous  "  Humber  agreement,"  by 
which  the  parties  owning  railways  between  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts and  eastern  seaports,  "  pooled"  all  the  business  for  ten  years, 
after  the  lapse  of  which  the  agreement  was  renewed,  obviously  with 
great  benefit  to  all  concerned.  In  this  compact  the  reference  to 
arbitration  covered  disagreements  as  to  rates. 

Both  of  these  agreements  were  in  advance  of  any  similar  efforts 
in  this  country.  They  were  characterized  by  a  sincerity  which  has 
here  been  strangely  wanting.  There  have  been  few  instances  when 
the  impression  has  prevailed  that  all  "  parties  were  anxious  to  pre- 
serve rates  and  fares,"  and  were  willing  to  make  personal  sacrifices 
to  secure  good  results.  Yet,  precisely  such  surrender  is  demanded. 
Compacts,  to  be  efficient,  require  absolute  control  of  the  traffic  em- 
braced. To  that  extent,  therefore,  the  authority  of  general  officers 
would  be  curtailed.  Such  a  requirement  was  repugnant  to  many, 
and  they  refused  compliance  with  it.  They  imagined  the  compacts 
were  designed  to  lessen  their  authority,  and  felt  constrained  to  resist 
the  transfer.  This  view  predominated  in  the  subordinates  ;  but  was 
not  confined  to  them.  It  was  held  to  a  considerable  extent  by  those 
high  in  rank.  Some,  whose  cheerfnl  assent  was  necessary  to  success, 
observed  that  they  were  competent  to  manage  their  own  business, 
and  that  they  would  not  delegate  the  conduct  of  it  to  any  individual 
or  association.  Arbitration  they  have  rejected,  on  the  assumption 
that  they  know  their  own  business  best,  and  that  they  neither  wish 
nor  will  tolerate  intervention. 

These  obstacles  have  been  encountered,  and  in  some  cases  have 
proved  insurmountable.  Presuming,  however,  that  an  agreement 
exists,  there  is  one  way  in  which  the  most  insubordinate  can  be 
brought  to  terms.  An  association  which  divides  money,  provides 
penalties  for  violation  of  its  rules,  and  empowers  the  executive  to 
impose  fines,  is  enabled  to  infuse  into  the  most  refractory  a  spirit 
of  ready  acquiescence  in  every  reasonable  requirement.  Settle- 
ments are  made  as  declared  by  the  clearing-house  ;  and  that  carries 
the  authority  to  correct  errors  and  to  extend  all  traffic  at  the  rates 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed.  It  is  a  discretion  which,  in  effect, 
becomes  very  potential  and  salutary. 

The  defects  indicated  are  inherent  to  the  organizations.  They 
may  be  called  domestic  troubles.  But  there  are  external  weak- 
nesses, and  the  chief  one,  perhaps,  is  the  equivocal  position  which 
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pooling  compacts  sustain  before  the  law.     They  are  private  part- 
nerships whose  operations  have  a  public  interest.      Their   status 
has  been  in  England  the  subject  of  legal  inquiry.     The  leading  case 
is  that  of  Hare  vs.  London  and  Northwestern  Railway  Co.,  Law 
Journal  (Chan.)  820.     The  court  there  said  :   "  An  allegation  that 
injury  would  be  caused  to  the  public  by  the  prevention  of  com- 
petition in  consequence  of  working   agreements   between  several 
companies,   is  not  sufficient   to  invalidate  such    agreements  ;    and 
an  intention   to   prevent   such   competition    as  would   be   ruinous 
to   the  companies   and  not  tend  to  the   benefit  of   the   public   is 
good  ground  for  h  ■)lding  such  agreements  to  be  valid."     After- 
ward,  in    1872,   a  joint  committee   of   the   Lords   and   Commons 
inquired    into    the    matter.       Their   conclusion    was   thus   stated  : 
"Whether  division   of  traffic  receipts    on   the  joint-purse  plan   is 
valid  at  law  or  not  is  open  to  considerable  doubt.     It  is  clear  that 
the  courts  will  not  set  aside  such  an  arrangement  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  illegal   in  the  sense  of  being  contrary  to  public  policy. 
But  the  doubt  is  whether  such  an  arrangement — which  is  in  effect 
a  sort   of    partnership — is   not  ultra  vires  of  such   company,    and 
whether  it  may  not,   therefore,   be  set  aside  at  the  instance  of  a 
shareholder.     This  doubt,  the  committee  are  advised,  is  such  as  to 
make  it  unsafe  for  companies  to  enter  into  such  agreements  without 
the  sanction   of   Parliament,  although   there  is  evidence  that  they 
sometimes   do." — Rep,   Railway  Co.'s  Amalgamation   xxvi.      The 
advice  referred  to  was  given  by  the  Solicitor-General,  whose  prin- 
cipal   doubt  was    as  to   the  legality  of   one    company   paying   to 
another  any  portion  of  the  receipts   from  traffic  which   the  former 
did  not  carry. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  a  strong  point  of  objection,  and  it  is  one 
which  can  not  be  urged  against  a  tonnage  pool.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, sufficient  to  invalidate  the  pool  formed  between  the  Western 
Union  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Telegraph  Companies,  where  a 
petition  for  that  purpose  was  presented  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York,  at  Special  Term,  in  June,  1878.  In  dismissing  the 
petition,  the  judge  said  that  he  "  failed  to  see  that  the  consolida- 
tion of  offices  where  there  was  not  enough  business  for  two  was 
against  public  policy  or  ultra  vires.  Neither  was  any  arrangement 
which  the  company  might  make  to  prevent  ruinous  competition 
against  public  policy  ;  and,  as  the  arrangement  was  manifestly 
for  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned,  there  was  nothing  which 
called  for  the  intervention  of  the  court." 
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In  support  of  this  construction  is  the  fact  that  pooling  compacts 
have  been  recognized  by  the  United  States  courts.  The  vahdity  of 
the  agreement  which  existed  between  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Sante  Fe  Railroads  during  the  year  1877  was 
affirmed  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Kan- 
sas. This  procedure  was  necessary  because  the  Kansas  Pacific  was 
being  operated  by  direction  of  the  court.  So,  also,  when  the  agree- 
ment made  in  June,  1878,  between  the  Kansas  Pacific,  Union  Pacific, 
and  Colorado  Central,  was  signed,  a  copy  thereof  was  filed  in  the 
United  States  Court  at  Leavenworth,  because  the  former  company 
remained  in  control  of  the  court.  Notwithstanding  this,  compacts 
are  harassed  by  threatened  legislation — State  and  National.  Its 
introduction  may  be  regarded  as  tacit  admission  that  pooling  com- 
pacts are  not  contrary  to  existing  law  ;  but  the  feeling  created  has 
a  depressing  tendency  ;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  apportionments 
can  not  attain  an  enduring  basis  until  they  are  clearly  brought  un- 
der the  protective  asgis  of  statutory  law. 

The  last  obstruction  which  needs  to  be  noticed — the  antipathy 
of  the  public — can  neither  be  called  a  defect  nor  a  fault  ;  rather  it 
is  a  misfortune.  As  a  rule,  all  combinations  are  regarded  with  dis- 
favor. In  that  respect  pools  are  not  exceptional.  The  outcry 
against  them  finds  utterance  in  the  local  press.  Complaint  is  made 
that  they  advance  the  rates  and  keep  them  up.  The  fixedness  is 
what  displeases.  Each  city  wants  to  be  in  a  position  to  command 
"  fighting"  rates.  That  accom.plished,  a  contest  is  soon  provoked, 
which  the  roads  are  expected  to  carry  on  regardless  of  expense. 
Such  has  been  the  history  in  New  York  and  other  ambitious 
centers  of  commerce.  The  question  as  to  whether  the  rates 
charged  are  reasonable  in  themselves,  does  not  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion. The  clamor  is  for  rates  that  will  exclude  the  competition 
of  rival  marts.  In  fact,  the  struggle  is  one  of  cities,  but,  as  rail- 
ways constitute  the  force  with  which  the  **war"  is  waged,  they 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it.  With  such  arrangements  apportion- 
ment compacts  seriously  interfere.  The  object  of  these  is  to  pre- 
serve peace,  maintain  agreed  rates,  and  thereby  add  to  the  rev- 
enues of  the  railroads.  In  other  words,  they  are  organized  for 
profit,  not  for  glory. 

In  view  of  the  drawbacks  enumerated,  the  question  occurs  as  to 
which  form  of  compact  is  best  adapted  to  the  condition  of  things  as 
they  exist.  At  the  outset  it  may  be  said  that  a  money  pool  is  prac- 
ticable in  all  cases,  while  a  tonnage  pool  is  not.     Provided  all  par- 
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ties  desire  to  secure  the  best  results,  a  money  pool  can  be  made 
successful  under  circumstances  which  would  subvert  the  most  skill- 
fully conducted  tonnage  pool.  A  trouble  with  the  latter  is,  that,  even 
when  practicable,  it  is  powerless  to  prevent  or  punish  violations  of 
agreement.  Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  the  roads  from  Chicago 
are  pooled  on  a  tonnage  basis,  and  that  one  member  secretly  con- 
tracts for  the  season's  business  of  certain  large  shippers.  The  freight 
will  take  that  route  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  contract,  there- 
by creating  a  preponderance  of  tonnage  on  that  particular  line.  It 
can  not  be  diverted  to  other  roads  unless  these  other  roads  carry  out 
the  rate  agreed  upon  with  the  individual  shipper  ;  and  if  they  do, 
then  the  object  in  forming  the  pool — the  maintenance  of  an  estab- 
lished tariff  of  rates — is  defeated.  In  any  event,  there  is  no  satis- 
factory way  of  remedying  the  disorder.  With  a  strong  money 
pool  it  might  be  otherwise.  Suppose  the  rate  to  be  twenty-five 
cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  when  such  a  contract  with  the  indi- 
vidual is  made,  say  at  twenty  cents.  As  soon  as  the  fact  becomes 
known,  the  Association  increases  the  rate  to  thirty  cents,  and 
obliges  the  route  which  carries  the  freight  to  pay  into  the  general 
fund  at  that  price.  Will  the  road  want  to  carry  the  freight  for 
twenty  cents,  when  it  has  to  account  for  it  on  the  basis  of  thirty 
cents  ?  Presumably  not.  Actual  occurrences  demonstrate  that,  in 
such  event,  the  road  manifests  considerable  anxiety  to  get  rid  of 
the  contract,  and  usually  finds  a  way  to  become  relieved  of  the 
burden. 

Take  another  view.  Five  roads  from  a  given  point  agree  to 
accept  certain  established  proportions  of  the  business.  One  road 
may  be  allotted  ten  per  cent  ;  but,  for  some  reason,  it  gets  only 
five  per  cent.  The  pool  agent  endeavors  to  *'  even  up,"  but  fails. 
What  compensation  is  the  road  to  receive  for  the  five  per  cent  of 
tonnage  which  it  was  promised,  but  could  not  get  ?  No  provision 
exists  whereby  it  can  be  compensated  in  money  ;  and,  as  it  can  not 
get  the  tonnage,  it  is  defrauded  of  its  due,  and  the  "  physical  pool" 
provides  no  remedy.  Instances  may  be  cited.  A  tonnage  pool 
was  arranged  from  Peoria  in  the  spring,  and  again  in  the  winter  of 
1878.  In  the  latter  case,  one  road  was  allotted  a  small  percentage 
— say  five  per  cent.  The  first  month  it  carried  three  fourths  of  one  per 
cent.  Another  road  was  allotted  a  small  percentage,  and  failed  to  get 
even  a  fraction  !  The  two  got  neither  freight  nor  its  equivalent. 
In  both  cases  disruption  speedily  followed.  Possibly  the  same 
result  would  have  attended  a  money  pool,  for  it  was   evident   that 
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the  parties  had  no  confidence  in  each  other,  and  were  resolved  to 
snatch  all  the  business  within  reach.  But,  at  any  rate,  under  a 
money-pool  system  the  roads  that  failed  to  get  their  percentage  of 
tonnage  would  have  been  compensated  therefor  in  money  by  the 
roads  which  carried  the  excess. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  tonnage  pool  is  that,  if  all  parties 
will  fairly  co-operate,  and  it  is  practicable,  it  obviates  the  necessity 
[and  the  legal  question]  of  paying  money  for  services  which  the 
recipient  has  not  rendered.  But,  taking  railway  men  as  they  are — 
alive  to  their  own  interests  and  distrustful  of  others — it  can  neither 
afford  a  guarantee  that  rates  will  be  maintained  nor  inflict  adequate 
penalties  in  case  they  are  not.  This  opinion  is  very  generally 
entertained — almost  unanimously  by  the  Western  managers,  and 
that  it  is  shared  by  some  in  the  East  the  following  quotation  from 
a  letter  written  by  one  of  large  experience  and  rare  attainments 
clearly  shows  :  "  The  general  principle  of  agreements  in  England 
is  a  division  of  money  instead  of  a  '  material '  or  '  physical '  pool,  as 
in  the  United  States,  and  I  must  say  that,  so  far  as  my  experience 
leads  me,  it  is  the  only  plan  likely  to  prove  permanent.  By  it  all 
parties  have  an  interest  in  preserving  rates  ;  the  incentive  to  com- 
petition is  abolished  by  making  the  allowance  for  working  expenses 
barely  enough  to  pay  cost  ;  and,  by  monthly  settlement  through 
the  clearing-house,  all  difficulty  is  avoided." 

This  conclusion  would  hardly  apply  to  similar  agreements  in  this 
country.  The  incentive  to  competition  is  never  completely  abol- 
ished, no  matter  how  limited  the  allowance  for  w^orking  expenses. 
Parties  have  in  view  a  revision  of  percentages,  and  they  often  risk 
a  temporary  loss  in  order  to  increase  their  tonnage  and  thereupon 
base  a  claim  to  increased  allotments.  When  the  gross  amount  in  the 
pool  approximates  a  million  dollars,  an  additional  gain  of  even  one 
per  cent  is  an  important  consideration.  Consequently,  the  divi- 
sions are  a  constant  source  of  discord  and  dissatisfaction.  When  it 
is  proposed  to  agree  upon  divisions,  each  road  insists  upon  more  than 
it  can  possibly  secure,  and  then  grumblingly  accepts  all  it  can  get. 
The  difficulties  are  increased  if  one  of  the  parties  labors  under  dis- 
abilities. Should  it  be  unable,  on  equal  terms,  to  acquire  a  large 
business,  yet  be  in  a  position  to  injure  that  of  others,  and  make 
their  business  worthless  to  them,  it  urges  that  as  a  reason  why  it 
should  be  given  more  than  it  is  fairly  entitled  to.  Sometimes,  for 
the  sake  of  harmony,  the  demand  is  complied  with  ;  but  the  others 
feel  none  the  less  keenly  that  they  have  been  victimized.      Hence, 
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if  the  necessity  of  agreeing  upon  percentages  could  be  obviated, 
and  agreed  rates  withal  be  maintained,  the  desired  remedy  would 
be  discovered. 

Such  expedient  has  not  yet  been  found.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  point  out  the  defects  of  traffic  compacts  ;  but  no  one  has  arisen 
who  can  prescribe  the  proper  remedy.  No  man  has  shown  himself 
competent  to  solve  the  railway  problem.  Its  intricacies  have 
baffled  the  ablest  minds.  And  if  the  results  are  so  barren  among 
those  skilled  in  the  profession,  it  need  not  excite  wonder  that 
Congress  fails  to  develop  a  man  equal  to  the  emergency.  The 
majority  of  managers — perhaps  all  of  them — are  so  engrossed 
with  the  duties  peculiar  to  their  several  stations  that  they  have  no 
time  to  devote  to  the  study  of  problems  of  general  interest.  Yet, 
were  some  one  to  work  out  a  possible  solution,  and  present  it  for 
their  consideration,  the  probability  is  that'  he  would  be  regarded  as 
a  dreamer.  Nevertheless  they  are  anxiously  observing  the  ten- 
dency of  events.  With  dark  foreboding  they  scan  the  future,  in 
which  they  discern  so  little  promise  that  many  would,  doubtless, 
welcome  the  intervention  of  Congress.  In  truth,  that  resort,  in 
various  forms,  is  rapidly  possessing  the  minds  of  railway  men. 
They  are  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  authority  to  form  clearing- 
houses. And  because  they  are  so  agreed,  and  it  can  be  shown 
that  such  a  measure  would  not  conflict  with  public  policy,  probably 
it  will,  eventually,  be  enacted. 

A  number  of  clearing-houses  would  be  necessary.  The  traffic 
would  have  to  be  districted.  In  the  West,  natural  dividing  Hnes 
are  found  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  cities  which  compete  for  the 
trade  of  a  large  territory.  The  business  there  could  be  brought  un- 
der control  of  one  clearing-house,  which  might  include  all  traffic  to 
or  from  the  Missouri  River.  Passing  east  from  St.  Louis  and  other 
Mississippi  River  points,  the  traffic  should  be  subject  to  one  direc^ 
tion.  It  would  come  within  the  province  of  the  trunk-line  associa- 
tion, which  should  jointly  control  all  traffic  destined  to  the  sea- 
board via  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  or  any  intermediate 
points.  That  originating  at  or  destined  to  the  South  is  a  class 
of  business  which  passes  through  St.  Louis,  Cairo,  Louisville,  or 
Cincinnati,  and  should  be  separately  controlled  ;  while  that  directly 
South  is  a  business  which  is  essentially  distinct,  and  should  be  so 
treated.  West-bound  from  the  seaboard,  the  business  could  be 
disposed  of  in  similar  manner.  The  various  organizations  being 
conformable  to  the  same  general  law,  would  be  enabled  to  act  har- 
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monlously  in  all  matters  of  common  interest.  The  managers  of  the 
roads  belonging  to  each  clearing-house  should  constitute  its  board 
of  directors.  They  should  have  authority  to  establish  the  rates  of 
fare  and  freight,  and  to  appoint  and  remove  the  contracting  agents 
and  others  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  business.  That  would 
bring  into  subordination  those  who  have  hitherto  been  a  disturbing 
element.  Possibly,  the  ofificer  in  charge  of  the  clearing-house 
might  be  made  to  sustain  a  quasi-governmental  relation.  That  is,  in 
consideration  of  the  authority  to  associate  together  and  sue  for 
balances  declared,  the  Government  might  retain  the  right  to  a 
voice  in  the  appointment  and  removal  of  the  commissioners.  They 
should  be  authorized  to  construe  all  regulations,  and  define  what 
constitutes  unfair  inducements.  It  should  also  be  their  special  duty 
to  prevent  unjust  discrimination.  For  that  purpose  they  should 
be  empowered  to  administer  oaths  ;  and,  in  the  prosecution  of  in- 
quiries or  the  hearing  of  causes  they  should  have  authority  to 
summon  witnesses  and  require  them  to  answer  under  oath.  Such 
provisions  would  strengthen  the  ofificers,  and  impart  to  them  some- 
what of  the  judicial  character.  Their  rulings  would  not  satisfy  all 
parties  ;  but  the  method  suggested  would  render  them  more  inde- 
pendent than  it  is  possible  for  them  now  to  be.  Besides,  it  would 
fit  them  to  become  fair  arbitrators  ;  hence  it  might  be  provided  that 
disagreements  should  be  referred  to  them  and  their  decision  be 
made  binding  upon  all  parties. 

It  maybe  useless  to  suggest  the  foregoing  or  any  other  expedient 
that  can  be  devised  ;  for  so  disturbed  and  unlooked  for  are  affairs, 
that  the  events  of  the  morrow  may  render  inoperative  the  best 
schemes  of  to-day.  Observing  this,  many  are  inclined  to  think 
that  to  development  and  not  to  the  suggestive  theory  we  must  look 
for  the  solution  desired.  Yet  there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  a 
competent  commission,  acting  under  authority  of  Congress,  could 
elicit  much  useful  information.  To  do  that,  the  men  should  be 
qualified  for  their  work.  They  should  be  familiar  with  the  matter 
under  consideration.  If  a  medical,  a  legal,  or  a  scientific  subject  is 
to  be  investigated,  care  is  taken  that  the  inquiry  shall  be  conducted 
by  men  conversant  with  the  particular  profession  or  science.  In 
like  manner,  when  a  subject  of  which  the  operations  concern  every 
community  in  the  land  is  to  be  examined,  it  would  seem  incum- 
bent that  the  men  who  are  intrusted  with  the  duty  should  be  fitted 
by  education  and  experience  for  its  proper  performance.  Such  has 
been  the  custom  elsewhere.     Men  of  more  than  national  reputa- 
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tion — notably  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Mr.  Childers — 
have  served  on  the  royal  commissions  of  England,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  shared  prominently  in  the  recommendations.  All  of  the 
gentlemen  named  are  prominently  identified  with  railroad  enter- 
prises and  are  familiar  with  their  operations.  In  this  countr)^  such 
knowledge  has  been  a  bar  to  appointments  on  railway  commissions 
or  on  committees  of  inquiry.  Usually  the  former  have  been  given 
as  rewards  for  political  service  ;  and  it  has  been  a  natural  conse- 
quence that  the  results  have  not  surpassed  the  expectations. 

Assuredly,  then,  were  Congress  to  order  an  investigation,  it 
should  be  ably  conducted.  Men  to  represent  all  sides  of  the  con- 
troversy should  be  appointed.  Merchants  and  manufacturers, 
advocates  of  cheaper  transportation,  and  opponents  of  combina- 
tions, railway  men,  and  those  who  have  made  the  subject  a  special 
study,  should  alike  be  fairly  represented.  Thus  constituted,  the 
commission  should  hear  all  parties  or  bodies — corporate  or  private 
— who  have  complaints  to  make  or  grievances  to  state,  and  anent 
them,  should  receive  the  testimony  of  those  who  hold  different 
views.  In  that  way,  possibly,  a  wise  solution  could  be  evolved, 
and  incorporated  into  law. 

Otherwise,  the  jangle  and  the  conflict  may  continue.  How 
long,  none  can  tell  ;  perchance  until  the  advent  of  one  possessed  of 
the  authority  and  ability  to  educe  order  out  of.  the  prevailing 
chaos.  Failing  which,  legislation  may  be  invoked,  to  attempt,  by 
compulsion,  what  those  whose  province  it  is  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish by  agreement. 
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THE  bills  for  the  reduction  and  reorganization  of  the  army, 
introduced  into  Congress  during  its  last  two  sessions,  have 
aroused  more  than  an  ordinary  interest  in  the  subject.  Hereto- 
fore, except  when  some  special  occasion  required  the  immediate 
use  of  the  army,  military  legislation  has  been  regarded  with  indif- 
ference. The  subject  has  been  so  little  understood,  or,  indeed, 
cared  for,  that  its  discussion  has  usually  failed  to  excite  even  so 
much  interest  as  the  subordinate  political  appointments  in  a  large 
city.  This  supineness  of  feeling,  as  to  army  matters,  seems  now 
changed  into  an  active  public  desire  that  our  army  system  may  be 
thoroughly  developed  into  such  an  one  as  the  needs  of  the  country 
require.  It  is  apparent,  from  the  recent  discussions  in  Congress, 
and  from  the  tone  of  the  public  press,  that  in  future  no  bill  is 
likely  to  become  a  law  which  has  not  this  for  its  object.  Certainly 
the  importance  'of  the  subject  renders  it  well  worthy  of  all  the  con- 
sideration it  can  be  expected  to  receive. 

It  has  been  the  habit  in  Congress,  and  indeed  among  some 
officers  in  the  service,  to  decry  and  abuse  our  system  of  army  organ- 
ization. It  is  said  that  our  army  contains  a  greater  number  of 
commissioned  officers,  in  proportion  to  the  enlisted  men,  than  any 
other  ;  that  this  excess  of  officers  is  beyond  all  reason  and  neces- 
sity ;  that  our  staff  system  is  cumbrous,  unwieldy,  and  inefficient  ; 
in  short,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  the  system  which  does 
not  require  change.  Unfortunately,  the  ears  of  Congress  have 
usually  been  open  to  these  radical  theories,  and  our  legislation  on 
military  matters  has  frequently  been  better  calculated  to  injure 
than  to  benefit  those  public  interests  for  the  protection  of  which 
the  army  is  intended.  Our  system  of  organization  undoubtedly 
has  many  defects,  but  its  salient  and  most  important  features  are 
the  result  of  our  own  practical  experience.  Each  one  of  these  feat- 
ures was  adopted  after  years  of  trial,  and  only  after  it  had  been 
found  wise.  It  may  be  claimed  that  no  system  has  ever  been  sub- 
jected to  severer  tests  or  has  ever  accomplished  better  results  than 
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ours  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  If  we  consider  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  at  the  opening  of  the  Rebellion,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  even  the  much-vaunted  Prussian  system  accomplished 
more. 

We  say  that  our  system  is  the  outgrowth  from  our  own  experi- 
ence. It  is  calculated  for  the  performance  of  military  duty  as  re- 
quired by  the  circumstances  of  our  own  country.  It  has  in  no 
respect  been  adopted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  by  which  an 
equal  number  of  men  in  Europe  would  be  organized,  nor  should  it 
be.  With  us,  the  country,  the  methods  of  supply,  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  people  are  entirely  different  from  the  same  features 
in  all  other  countries.  If  these  be  considered,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  objections  urged  against  our  system  are  not  w^orthy  of  the  con- 
sideration which  they  have  received  ;  that  though  our  excess  of 
officers  is  great,  yet  that  a  large  excess  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
kind  of  duties  which  our  army  is  required  to  perform  ;  that  though 
some  portions  of  our  staff  may  not  be  so  efficient  as  can  be  desired, 
yet  that  an  entire  reorganization  of  the  army  is  not  necessary  to 
correct  this.  The  continued  application  of  our  own  military  experi- 
ence would  be  far  better  calculated  to  cure  our  army  defects  than 
all  the  theories  in  the  world  based  upon  the  experiences  of  other 
nations. 

In  Europe  bodies  of  troops,  sometimes  as  large  as  our  entire 
army,  are  stationed  together  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  city. 
Every  kind  of  supply  required  by  them  can  be  procured  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  If  moved  from  one  portion  of  the  country'  to 
another,  their  march  is  through  a  thickly  populated  and  highly  cul- 
tivated country,  which  affords  every  thing  needed  by  them.  It  very 
rarely  happens  that  any  European  garrison  consists  of  less  than  a 
regiment,  and  it  is  still  more  rare  for  any  body  of  troops  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  a  locality  which  does  not  furnish  the  greater  portion  of 
the  supplies  which  they  require.  Where  the  subsistence,  transpor- 
tation, and  shelter  of  troops  are  so  simple  and  easy,  the  number  of 
agents  required  to  manage  these  matters  can  not  be  large.  In  fact, 
in  most  European  countries  these  duties,  although  important,  are 
deemed  so  simple  of  execution  that  they  are  intrusted  to  civilians. 
A  knowledge  of  the  military  profession  is  not  considered  necessary 
for  these  officials,  and  their  easy  duty  consists  in  providing  the  troops 
with  supplies  which  are  usually  to  be  found  close  at  hand. 

In  the  United  States  the  usual  conditions  arc  widely  different. 
The  concentration  of  an  entire  regiment  in  one  place  is  of  such 
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infrequent  occurrence  that  it  might  almost  be  said  never  to  hap- 
pen. Our  troops  are  scattered  in  small  parties  of  from  twenty-five 
to  one  or  two  hundred  men  at  immense  distances  from  each  other, 
over  our  entire  country.  The  size  of  these  smaller  garrisons  does  not 
exceed  that  of  the  ordinary  patrols  in  any  European  service.  The 
larger  portion  of  our  army  is  on  the  Indian  frontier,  and  there  is 
not  a  single  one  of  these  stations  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
transport  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  stores  needed  by  the  troops. 
Indeed  many  of  these  stations  are  in  places  where  not  even  a  small 
garden  can  be  cultivated.  The  stores  thus  required  by  frontier 
garrisons  are  purchased  in  those  large  business  centers,  where  each 
class  of  stores  can  be  obtained  most  economically,  and  are  thence 
shipped  to  their  destination.  In  order  to  make  the  various  pur- 
chases, and  to  dispatch  them  to  the  many  different  detachments 
scattered  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  ;  above  all  things, 
so  to  arrange  that  stores  shall  always  be  in  the  hands  of  the  troops 
in  sufficient  quantity  when  required,  and  never  in  excess,  many 
officers,  besides  those  immediately  on  duty  with  the  troops,  are 
needed.  As  many  officers  are  necessary  to  supply  the  few  hundred 
soldiers  now  scattered  over  Arizona,  as  would  be  required  to  supply 
fifty  thousand  men  stationed  in  the  same  localities.  Citizens  can 
not  perform  this  duty.  Knowledge  of  our  military  service,  as  it 
exists,  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  agents  having  the  duty  in 
charge,  that  loss  to  the  government  may  be  prevented,  and  to 
insure  the  troops  receiving  at  the  proper  time  all  that  they  need. 
These  facts,  and  the  necessity  which  exists  in  time  of  war  for  detail- 
ing educated  officers  from  the  regular  army  to  do  duty  with  volun- 
teers, are  the  necessary  and  proper  causes  why  our  army  contains 
so  many  more  commissioned  officers  than  any  similar  number  of 
troops  in  a  European  army. 

These  reasons,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  army 
stores  at  points  so  distant  from  the  stations  of  the  troops,  have 
rendered  necessary  a  staff  organization  for  army  supply.  Experi- 
ence had  shown  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  class  of  business, 
specialists  were  needed,  so  as  to  secure  efficiency  and  economy,  and 
this  organization  w^as  divided  into  several  branches,  in  order  that 
each  might  be  charged  with  appropriate  special  duties.  Eventu- 
ally it  was  found  that  the  government  could  manufacture  certain 
classes  of  stores  (as,  for  example,  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores, 
clothing,  etc.)  at  less  cost  and  of  better  quality  than  the  same 
articles  could  be  procured  by  purchase.     This  led  to  the  establish- 
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ment  of  arsenals  and  depots  of  construction.  In  the  control  and 
conduct  of  these,  specialists,  who  should  not  only  understand  the 
fabrication  of' the  articles  themselves,  but  who  should  also  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  circumstances  under  which  they  were  to 
be  used,  were  necessary.  The  supply  departments  of  our  staff  differ 
from  those  of  many  European  armies  in  this,  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  characteristics  of  our  frontier  military  service  on  their  part  is 
indispensable.  Without  this  it  is  impossible  for  them  properly  to 
perform  their  duties. 

In  organizing  the  other  branches  of  the  staff  the  same  necessity 
for  the  employment  of  specialists  has  existed,  and  with  this  in 
view  their  present  organization  was  established.  Surely  no  plan 
more  in  accordance  with  practical  experience  or  human  wisdom 
than  this  could  have  been  adopted.  If  any  members  of  the  differ- 
ent staff  departments  do  not  possess  the  special  knowledge  re- 
quired for  the  performance  of  their  duties,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
evidence  that  the  organization  is  imperfect.  It  may  prove  that 
bad  appointments  have  been  made  in  the  staff.  It  certainly  should 
not  lead  to  a  condemnation  of  the  organization  itself,  but  rather  to 
the  adoption  of  some  system  by  which  the  appointment  of  more 
competent  men  may,  if  necessary,  be  secured.  The  most  notable 
objections  urged  against  the  staff  are  more  of  a  personal  character 
than  otherwise,  and  it  would  appear  preferable  to  treat  them  as 
such.  Even  if  the  accusations  were  well  founded  in  every  case, 
and  there  is  good  cause  to  doubt  this,  yet  there  is  in  existence  ample 
law  and  military  authority  to  correct  all  that  is  wrong.  If,  in  try- 
ing to  remedy  the  faults  which  are  alleged  against  our  present  staff, 
Congress  should  see  fit  to  adopt  the  new  organization  proposed 
during  the  last  session,  based,  as  this  is,  on  theory  alone,  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  for  every  staff  defect  which  has  thus 
been  terminated,  a  hundred  others  of  more  importance  have  been 
given  an  existence.  The  wisdom  of  doing  away,  as  proposed,  with 
one  organization,  which  has  proved  its  efficiency,  and  of  substitut- 
ing therefor  another,  the  results  of  which  no  one  can  positively  fore 
see,  seems  at  least  problematical. 

The  line  of  an  army  is  its  fighting  force,  and  is  composed  of 
cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery.  Congress  has,  from  time  to  time, 
fixed  the  relative  strength  of  these  arms  in  our  service,  as  is  done 
in  European  armies,  in  accordance  with  the  supposed  importance  of 
the  duties  each  has  had  to  perform.  The  artillery  being  for  the 
protection   of  our  harbors,   is  mainly  stationed   near  large    cities. 
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Being  within  easy  access  of  the  seat  of  government,  its  duties,  sub- 
ject to  little  variation,  have  generally  been  well  understood.  The 
number  of  its  regiments,  which  for  many  years  has  remained  com- 
paratively unchanged,  has  been  determined  by  the  number  of  per- 
manent fortifications  on  the  coast  to  be  garrisoned.  The  posts 
occupied  by  cavalry  and  infantry  have  generally  been  on  the  verge 
or  beyond  the  limits  of  civilization.  Owing  to  the  distance  which 
separated  these  two  arms  from  the  settlements,  the  nature  and 
importance  of  their  duties  have  not  been  so  well  understood.  It  has 
been  known,  of  course,  by  Congress,  that  they  were  intended  to 
control  the  Indians  and  to  furnish  protection  to  our  frontier  set- 
tlers who  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  number,  and  that  for  this 
service  both  arms  were  required.  But  cavalry  being  a  costly  arm, 
the  policy  has  been  never  to  keep  it  in  sufficient  strength  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  service.  Its  regimental  organizations  being, 
therefore,  always  at  a  minimum,  have  not  been  diminished.  In 
the  frontier  problem  the  infantry  has  been  the  unknown  quantity. 
It  has,  consequently,  been  selected  to  bear  the  brunt  of  Congres- 
sional experiment  and  economy,  and  the  number  of  its  regi- 
ments has  been  repeatedly  reduced. 

Until  within  recent  years  good  reasons  existed  for  uncertainty 
on  the  part  of  Congress  as  to  the  proper  strength  for  both  the 
cavalry  and  infantry.  The  Western  country  was  a  terra  incog- 
nita to  members,  and  little  was  known  of  the  strength,  character, 
and  warlike  power  of  the  various  Indian  tribes.  This,  however, 
is  no  longer  the  case.  Now  the  unknown  country  has  been  thor- 
oughly explored.  Each  available  portion  has  been  partially,  if  not 
wholly,  settled,  and  its  various  interests  examined.  The  different 
Indian  tribes  are  well  understood,  and  to-day  there  can  scarcely  be 
a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  what  the  military  necessities  of  each  fron- 
tier locality  are.  Under  these  circumstances  it  ought  to  be  as 
easy  to  determine  the  proper  permanent  number  of  regiments  for 
these  two  arms,  as  it  has  been  to  establish  those  of  the  artillery. 

Besides  this  periodical  reduction  of  the  infantry  regiments,  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  Congress,  whenever  seized  with  an  economi- 
cal fit,  to  reduce  the  number  of  enlisted  men  throughout  the  army. 
This  course  was  persistently  followed  from  1868  until  1876,  when  in 
consequence  of  difficulties  with  the  Sioux,  and  upon  the  Mexican 
border,  and  more  especially  by  reason  of  the  successes  gained  by 
the  Sioux  over  the  skeleton  organizations  sent  against  them,  an 
increase  of  about  two  thousand  men  to  the  cavalry  was  authorized. 
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These  recruits  were  necessarily  enlisted  with  the  greatest  haste, 
and  were  sent  at  once  to  their  regiments.  The  need  was  urgent, 
and  there  was  no  time  either  to  train  them  or  to  give  them  any 
instruction  whatever.  Those  assigned  to  companies  engaged  in  the 
Sioux  war  went  immediately  to  the  field  and  participated  in  the 
campaign,  which  was  perhaps  the  severest  ever  made  by  our  troops. 
In  this  they  were  of  little  use,  and  were  only  a  heavy  burden  to  the 
older  men.  The  effect  of  such  exposure  to  danger  and  hardship 
upon  new  recruits  could  scarcely  have  been  doubtful.  In  a  short 
time  after  their  return  to  quarters  most  of  them,  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  military  duty,  deserted,  and  carried  off  with  them 
their  horses,  arms,  equipments,  and  other  valuable  public  property. 
It  would  be  profitable  information  for  the  government  if  it  could 
be  ascertained  how  much  real  service  these  men  rendered  in  return 
for  their  pay,  clothing,  and  subsistence,  and  what  actual  loss  in 
money  their  thefts  caused  the  United  States.  If  an  emergency 
similar  to  the  Sioux  war  should  again  arise,  and  it  is  liable  to  occur 
at  any  time,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  troops  then  to  be  sent 
into  the  field  would  be  increased  in  the  same  hurried  manner.  As 
in  the  case  mentioned,  the  measure,  instead  of  being  beneficial  to 
the  country,  will  only  serve  to  swell  the  number  of  desperadoes  on 
the  Western  plains,  and  fully  to  supply  them,  at  government  cost, 
with  horses,  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  tentage,  and  such  other 
public  property  as  may  be  necessary  for  them. 

Unless  we  acquire  additional  territory  in  future,  the  problem 
what  the  strength  of  our  army  ought  to  be  appears  by  no  means 
difficult  of  solution.  It  should  at  least  be  amply  large  to  afford 
protection  to  the  more  important  frontier  settlements.  Except  in 
1867  and  1868,  when  the  army  contained  about  fifty  thousand 
men,  it  has  never  been  sufficiently  large  to  accomplish  this.  No 
doubt  if  every  officer  and  soldier  were  at  all  times  available  for  the 
service,  a  much  smaller  force  than  that  which  we  nominally  have 
would  be  sufficient.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Our  troops  are  scat- 
tered in  small  detachments  at  remote  and  widely  separated  posts, 
many  of  them  at  great  distances  from  a  railroad.  These  posts  are 
established  near  Indian  tribes  in  order  to  control  them,  or  for  the 
protection  of  settlers  in  localities,  where  Indians,  when  hostile,  are 
liable  to  commit  depredations.  Most  of  these  posts,  built  entirely 
of  wood,  are  liable  to  be  burned.  In  many  of  them  large  accu- 
mulations of  stores  arc  necessary,  and  instances  are  not  rare  in 
which,  if  one  of  them  should  be  destroyed  by  fire,  the  loss  to  the 
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government  in  money  would  be  sufficient  to  raise,  equip,  and 
maintain  a  cavalry  regiment  for  some  time.  To  care  for  and  pro- 
tect the  public  property  of  a  frontier  post,  soldiers  are  necessary. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  in  most  cases  their  garrisons  are  too  small 
to  perform  fully  the  duty  required  of  them,  and  to  withdraw  or 
diminish  the  garrison  of  any  one  of  them,  with  the  idea  that  each 
man  is  available  for  temporary  service  elsewhere,  is  to  sacrifice  for 
the  time  the  interests  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  post, 
and  to  abandon  all  it  contains  to  probable  loss  or  destruction  by 
fire,  theft,  and  depredation  of  every  kind. 

Even,  however,  if  every  frontier  garrison  could  be  used  for  duty 
beyond  its  immediate  vicinity,  even  if  every  man  of  the  army  could 
be  always  available  for  duty  at  some  one  point,  the  great  distances 
between  the  stations,  and  the  difficulties  of  communication  from 
one  to  another,  would  prevent  any  concentration  of  troops  being 
made  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  with  requisite  promptitude  to 
meet  an  important  emergency.  These  facts,  and  the  military  pro- 
tection which  other  frontier  settlements  have  a  right  to  demand, 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  government  can  not  usually  expect  to 
place  in  the  field  at  any  one  point  for  active  operations  more  than 
from  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  its  present  army,  and  that  it  is  unable  to 
do  even  this  without  immense  expense  for  transportation  of  troops, 
and  at  great  sacrifice  of  time.  As  a  result  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  the  government  labors  in  concentrating  troops,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  few  instances  have  occurred  in  which  detach- 
ments operating  against  hostile  Indians  have  not  been  largely  out- 
numbered by  them. 

There  are  now  nearly  fifty  thousand  Indians,  who  are  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  All  are  well 
armed,  well  provided  for  war,  and  most  of  them  are  superb  war- 
riors. Being  in  possession  of  the  most  improved  weapons,  and 
thoroughly  skilled  in  their  use,  they  are  probably  the  equals,  man 
for  man,  in  their  own  peculiar  mode  of  warfare,  of  any  troops  in 
the  world.  Some  of  them  are  superior  to  our  soldiers,  who  are  not 
so  well  mounted,  and  who  do  not  have  that  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  country  which  the  Indians  possess,  and  which  is  indispensable 
for  the  success  of  military  operations  against  them.  It  is  true  that 
at  this  time  all  of  them  are  at  peace,  and  that  a  number  of  them 
have  been  so  for  years  ;  but  who  can  tell  at  what  moment  any  one 
of  the  tribes  may  change  its  temper  and  commence  the  usual  fron- 
tier butcheries  ?     Besides  the  duty  of  controlling  and,  when  neces- 
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sary,  punishing  the  Indians,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry to  patrol  our  Mexican  frontier,  in  order  to  prevent  raiding 
parties  from  either  side.  Experience  has  amply  shown  that  for  the 
reasons  stated  their  present  strength  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for 
the  work  required  of  them.  It  has  also  shown  that,  in  the  majority 
of  our  Indian  wars,  this  paucity  of  numbers  has  been  the  cause  of 
great  and  unnecessary  loss  of  life. 

The  section  of  country  in  which  the  cavalry  and  infantry  are 
principally  called  on  to  serve,  and  in  which  their  duties  chiefly  lie, 
is  divided  into  six  military  commands.  These  are  called  the  depart- 
ments of  Dakota,  the  Platte,  the  Missouri,  Texas,  Arizona,  and 
the  Columbia.  There  is  at  this  time  in  each  of  these  a  military 
force  sufficient  probably  to  furnish  local  protection  to  the  most 
exposed  and  important  points.  There  is  not,  however,  a  large 
enough  body  to  do  much  more  than  this,  without  sacrificing  valu- 
able interests  in  the  vicinity  of  the  military  stations,  and  without 
great  loss  and  expense  to  the  government.  To  prevent  this  sacri- 
fice, and  in  order  that  Indian  wars  may  be  promptly  closed,  and  to 
a  great  extent  altogether  prevented,  these  two  arms  should,  it  is 
believed,  be  increased  by  at  least  five  thousand  (5000)  men.  As 
much  as  possible  of  this  increase  should  be  of  cavalry.  It  should  be 
distributed  among  the  departments  mentioned  as  a  reserve  force,  to 
be  held  at  some  central  point  in  each,  so  as  to  meet  emergencies 
without  delay  and  as  they  shall  arise.  The  expense  of  maintaining 
this  additional  number  of  men  would  probably  be  little  greater 
than  that  the  government  is  now  forced  to  meet  in  its  frantic  and 
extravagant  efforts  to  concentrate  troops,  when  a  necessity  occurs, 
and  which  would  thus  be  avoided.  It  would  certainly  be  a  judi- 
cious expenditure,  for  by  its  means  Indian  depredations,  being  pun- 
ished as  soon  as  committed,  would  become  far  less  frequent,  and 
perhaps  would  in  time  entirely  cease.  If  our  army  had  been  kept  in 
sufficient  strength  during  the  past  twelve  years,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  believe  that  Indian  disturbances  would  long  since  have  been 
stopped  ;  that  every  mineral,  agricultural,  and  cattle  interest  of  the 
West  would  have  been  now  fully  developed,  and  each  available 
portion  of  the  frontier  would  now  be  settled. 

If  experience  be  of  any  value,  the  faults  of  our  military  system 
can  scarcely  be  found  in  our  army  organization.  Neither  can  they 
be  found  among  our  officers  and  men.  The  former  is  the  con- 
densed result  of  many  experiments,  extending  through  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  made  in  actual  war  against  both  civilized  and  un- 
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civilized  enemies.  Its  division  into  line  and  staff,  and  the  organization 
assigned  to  each,  have  been  adopted  after  long  and  exhaustive  trials 
of  other  systems,  many  of  which,  althoqgh  proved  to  be  inefficient 
and  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  nature  and  necessities  of  our 
service,  still  find  the  strongest  advocates.  That  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  army  are  not  responsible  for  whatever  defects  it  con- 
tains, is  susceptible  of  the  clearest  proof.  It  is  sufficient  to  refer 
to  the  continued  record  they  have  made  to  show  that  history 
affords  no  brighter  example  of  devotion  to  duty,  or  of  greater  suc- 
cess under  more  difficult  and  discouraging  circumstances.  Except 
in  rare  individual  instances  they  can  well  afford  to  challenge  the 
most  hostile  criticism. 

Our  army  defects  are  rather  to  be  found  in  the  policy  hereto- 
fore pursued  toward  the  army  by  the  government  and  the  people 
of  the  country.  This  policy  has  been,  while  giving  to  the  army 
reasonable  pay  for  hard  work,  to  regard  it  as  a  necessary  evil  to  be 
abated  as  soon  as  possible.  Except  at  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
war  and  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  when  extravagant  apprecia- 
tion of  its  services  was  shown.  Congress  has  rarely  had  any  other 
avowed  motive  than  economy  in  its  army  legislation.  Few,  if  any, 
efforts  looking  to  the  improvement  of  officers  and  men  in  their  pro- 
fession have  been  made.  Rewards  for  marked  gallantry  or  promi- 
nent merit  have  been  of  the  rarest  occurrence,  and  the  power  to 
confer  them  has  never  existed,  except  at  long  intervals,  when  some 
accidental  circumstance  has  necessitated  a  temporary  army  increase. 
No  other  system  than  that  of  punishment  for  neglect  of  duty  can 
be  found  in  our  military  laws. 

The  officers  of  the  army  are  appointed  from  the  graduates  of 
the  West  Point  Academy,  from  civil  life,  and  from  the  ranks  of  the 
army.  The  graduate  is  commissioned  and  joins  his  regiment  after 
passing  his  final  examination  at  the  Academy.  Those  appointed 
from  civil  life  and  from  the  ranks  are  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion before  a  board  of  officers  before  they  can  be  commissioned. 
Except  in  the  pay  department,  all  commence  their  service  at  the 
lowest  grade.  Immediately  upon  being  commissioned,  each  ap- 
pointee begins  his  work  ;  and  thereafter,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  unless  he  enter  the  Engineer,  Ordnance,  or  Medical  Depart- 
ments of  the  staff,  in  which  examinations  for  promotion  are  ex- 
acted, the  government  makes  little  further  effort  to  test  his  capac- 
ity or  skill.  Many  officers  possess  far  more  than  ordinary  ability 
and  fitness  for  military  affairs,  but  no  incentive  for  superior  profes- 
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sional  excellence  is  offered  to  them.  Owing  to  our  system  of  pro- 
motion by  seniority,  long  life  is  the  only  aid  through  which  they 
can  attain  high  rank,  and  few  care  to  spend  their  time  in  studying 
the  dry  details  of  their  profession,  which,  when  acquired,  bring,  in 
our  service,  neither  pleasure  nor  reward.  Many  turn  their  at- 
tention, after  learning  the  routine  of  their  daily  duties,  to  other 
subjects,  far  more  congenial  or  profitable  to  themselves.  Every 
ofificer  understands  that  for  neglect  of  duty  he  is  liable  to  repri- 
mand or  to  trial  by  court-martial,  but  he  also  knows  that,  even  if 
he  volunteers  for  a  difficult  or  arduous  service,  and  succeeds  in  its 
accomplishment,  his  success  is  of  little  practical  value  to  himself. 

The  morale  of  our  army  is  undoubtedly  as  good  as  that  of  any 
army  in  the  world.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  however,  if  it  possesses  as 
much  military  enthusiasm  as  some  others.  Nor  is  this  to  be  won- 
dered at  when  the  nature  of  its  duties,  the  hardships  it  undergoes, 
and  the  treatment  it  receives  from  the  people  are  considered.  If 
Congress  would  cease  its  attempts  to  better  the  organization  of  the 
army,  and  turn  its  attention  to  measures  of  encouragement  for 
officers  and  men,  the  result  would  doubtless  be  more  profitable  to 
the  country.  It  would  certainly  correct,  if  necessary,  the  army 
evils  which  are  now  complained  of,  but  which,  if  they  exist,  no 
mere  change  of  organization  can  eradicate. 

In  order  that  officers  may  have  incentives  to  study  their  profes- 
sion, and  to  strive   for  superior  excellence   in  it,  it   is  believed  that 
Congress  should  fix,  permanently,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  numeri- 
cal strength  of  the  army,  so  that  officers  may  understand  that  they 
hold  their  commissions  for  life  or  during  good  behavior.     This  can 
readily  be   done,   as   the   military   necessities   of   the   country  will 
probably   not  be  less  for  many  years  to   come   than  they  now   are. 
Legislative  measures   should  be  adopted,  modifying   the   system  of 
promotion   by  seniority,  and   requiring  the   examination   of  every 
officer  (as   is   required   in   the    Engineer,    Ordnance,    and    Medical 
Departments)  for  promotion  to  each  grade,  until  he  reaches  that  of 
colonel.     The   law  limiting  the  number  of  officers   on  the    retired 
list  should,  it  is  believed,  be   repealed.     The   severe  nature  of  our 
military  service  is  more  liable  to  make  officers  infirm  and  to  break 
them  down  at  an  earlier  age  than  happens  to  any  other  professional 
men.     Very  many  are  now  absent  from  duty  by  reason  of  wounds, 
sickness,  or  other   infirmities   incurred    in  the  government  service. 
The  duties  which  they  owe   to   the   country,  but  can  not  perform, 
necessarily  devolve   in   their  absence   upon   their  juniors,  who,  for 
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the  performance  of  these  extra  labors,  receive  no  additional  rank 
or  compensation.  It  would  be  hard  to  devise  a  greater  injustice  to 
the  younger  officers,  or  a  better  plan  for  deadening  ambition  among 
them. 

Besides  the  adoption  of  these  measures,  upon  which  it  is 
believed  that  the  increased  proficiency  of  the  army  vitally  de- 
pends, it  is  suggested  that  the  course  of  study  at  the  Military 
Academy  be  somewhat  changed,  so  that  graduates  may  have  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  world  than  is  now  the  case,  and  also  may 
be  better  qualified  to  perform  the  practical  duties  required  of  them 
when  they  first  join  their  regiments.  Undoubtedly  the  graduate 
leaves  the  Academy  with  a  high  sense  of  honor,  and  an  ardent 
enthusiasm  for  his  profession.  The  instruction  he  has  received  in 
the  course  of  study  marked  out  for  him  could  not  have  been  more 
thorough  or  more  conscientiously  imparted.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  both  discipline  and  instruction  can  be  modified,  with 
advantage  to  the  service,  by  making  each  more  practical  and 
liberal.  To  the  end  that  both  may  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
duties  and  necessities  of  an  officer's  life,  it  is  suggested  that  the  man- 
agement, study,  and  discipline  of  the  Academy  be  subjected  to  an 
annual  examination  by  a  board  composed  of  superior  officers  of 
the  line  and  of  the  staff  corps. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  officers  of  the  cavalry  and 
infantry  if  schools  similar  to  that  for  the  artillery  at  Fortress 
Monroe  could  be  established  for  their  instruction.  They  have 
now  no  opportunity  afforded  them  to  study  any  thing  else  of  their 
profession  than  the  tactics  and  army  regulations.  As  something 
more  than  this  is  necessary  for  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
Army,  it  is  believed  that  greater  facilities  for  acquiring  information 
should  be  given  them.  Suitable  instructors  for  such  schools  can  be 
found  in  the  arms  for  which  they  would  be  intended,  and  the 
courses  of  instruction  at  each  of  them,  including  that  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  might  v/ith  propriety  embrace  not  only  the  appropriate 
professional  studies,  but  also  those  of  a  general  character,  which 
every  officer  is  expected  from  his  position  in  life  to  understand. 

The  recruiting  of  the  army  is  conducted  by  two  separate  ser- 
vices, one  for  the  mounted,  the  other  for  the  unmounted  service. 
If  the  recruit  enlists  in  the  latter,  he  is  assigned  to  either  the  in- 
fantry or  artillery,  as  accident  or  the  necessity  of  the  moment  may 
determine.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  advantageous  if  the  re- 
cruiting for  these  two  arms  were  conducted   separately,  in   order 
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that  their  recruits  might  understand  beforehand  the  nature  of  the 
duties  they  will  have  to  perform.  Many  men  enlist  with  a  desire 
for  Western  adventure,  and  to  assign  them  to  duty  on  the  sea- 
coast  is  a  probable  cause  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction.  On 
being  enlisted  they  are  sent  to  the  depot,  where  they  are  kept 
until  a  sufficient  number  has  been  accumulated  to  be  sent  to  the 
regiment  most  in  need  of  them.  While  in  depot  efforts  are  made 
to  instruct  them  in  their  duties,  but  their  stay  is  usually  so  short 
that  these  efforts  accomplish  but  little,  and  they  join  their  regi- 
ments practically  ignorant  of  their  functions.  Great  care  is  exer- 
cised in  obtaining  the  best  men.  The  drain  upon  the  enlisted  men  on 
the  frontier  by  wounds,  disease,  and  death,  and  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  good  men  in  sufficient  numbers,  owing  to  the  small  num- 
ber of  recruiting  officers  allowed,  prevents  their  being  kept  in  depot 
long  enough  for  any  other  than  the  most  elementary  instruction. 
Their  services  would  be  much  more  useful,  and  far  less  costly,  if, 
when  sent  to  their  regiments,  they  were  already  competent  to  per- 
form the  duties  required  of  them.  Fewer  men  would  become  dis- 
gusted with  the  service,  c:nd  consequently  fewer  would  desert.  The 
loss  and  damage  to  public  property  intrusted  to  them  would  be 
materially  diminished.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  of  recruiting  officers  for  a  few  months  from 
time  to  time.  The  additional  outlay,  rendered  necessarj^  by  this 
increase,  would  be  more  than  repaid  by  the  increased  efficiency  of 
the  men,  and  by  the  smaller  expense  to  which  the  government 
would  be  subjected  in  its  efforts  to  keep  regiments  at  their  proper 
standard  in  men  and  material. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  life  to  which  a  respectable  man 
can  be  subjected  more  entirely  without  comfort  than  that  of  our 
soldiers  in  garrison.  As  a  rule,  company  quarters  consist  of  one 
room, only,  in  which  the  company,  consisting  sometimes  of  nearly 
a  hundred  men,  are  domiciled.  In  this  the  soldier  is  allowed  an  iron 
bedstead,  covered  with  a  bag  of  straw,  a  few  blankets,  perhaps  a 
box  for  his  clothes,  and  by  a  recent  order  a  chair  for  every  two 
men.  The  small  amount  of  reading  matter  which  his  officers  may 
have  been  able  to  provide  for  him  is  kept  in  a  post  library,  and  as 
there  is  neither  suffi.cient  quiet  nor  sufficient  light  in  his  barracks, 
he  is  forced  to  go  to  the  library  for  its  use,  where  the  space  and 
books  will  not  perhaps  accommodate  one  tenth  of  the  command. 
If  the  soldier  prefers  other  sources  of  amusement,  if  he  is  fond  of 
athletic  games  or  out-door  sports,  his  officers  possess  no  means  by 
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which  these  can  be  provided  in  sufficient  quantity  for  him.  Having 
few  amusements  or  comforts  under  any  circumstances,  forced  to 
occupy  his  barrack  room  in  common  with  so  many  others,  finding 
in  it  neither  light  nor  quiet  nor  comfort,  and  disturbed  at  all  hours 
by  men  whose  habits  differ  from  his  own,  it  is  not  extraordinary 
that  many  respectable  men,  who  would  otherwise  be  good  soldiers, 
become  disgusted  with  the  service,  and  are  driven  to  seek  amuse- 
ment and  change  from  the  unvarying  discomforts  and  monotony  of 
their  lives  in  the  disreputable  places  which  usually  surround  a  gar- 
rison, and  in  which  the  best  men  soon  become  demoralized  and 
ruined. 

As  a  class  our  soldiers  are  far  more  intelligent  and  are  much 
better  citizens  than  is  ordinarily  supposed.  The  assertion  can 
not  justly  be  denied  that  to  no  one  class  of  its  population  is 
the  country  under  greater  obligation  for  valuable  services  rendered, 
for  unswerving  loyalty  and  fidelity  in  whatever  it  has  been  their 
duty  to  perform,  than  to  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army.  No 
portion  of  its  population  has  given  less  cause  for  the  indifference 
with  which  they  are  usually  treated,  or  for  the  unmerited  reproach 
frequently  heaped  upon  them.  If  proper  remedies  for  the  evils  of 
the  soldier's  life  and  wise  measures  for  his  improvement  were 
adopted,  the  larger  number  of  offenses  occurring  in  the  army,  and 
which  have  their  origin  in  the  causes  just  mentioned,  would  un- 
doubtedly cease. 

To  accomplish  this  result,  it  is  suggested  that  the  system  of 
quartering  so  many  men  in  one  room  be  changed,  and  that  smaller 
rooms,  not  to  contain  over  twenty-five  men  each,  and  provided 
with  alcoves  for  two  or  four  men,  be  constructed  whenever  practi- 
cable ;  that  a  reading-room,  supplied  with  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  in  suitable  numbers,  be  provided  for  each  company  ; 
that  a  good  gymnasium,  a  billiard-room,  and  ten-pin  alley  be  estab- 
lished at  each  permanent  post,  and  that  greater  facilities  for  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  be  afforded  the  men. 

It  is  believed  that  the  system  of  saving  and  selling  portions  of 
the  soldier's  ration,  to  defray  expenses  of  the  regimental  band, 
which  many  men  of  the  regiment  never  hear,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  cost  of  which  government  should  pay,  ought  to  be  aban- 
doned. This  is  a  fruitful  and  just  source  of  dissatisfaction  among 
the  men,  and  can  not  be  discontinued  too  soon.  The  ration  is  by 
no  means  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  application  of  any  portion 
of  it  to  other  purposes  than  the  maintenance  of  the  men.      If  by 
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accident  there  should  at  any  time  be  an  excess,  this  should  be 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  other  articles  of  food  which  are  not 
issued  by  the  government,  so  that  a  greater  variety  than  the  ration 
affords  may  be  provided. 

In  order  to  meet  the  additional  expenditure  which  these  meas- 
ures would  require,  it  is  suggested  that  the  fines  and  forfeitures 
paid  by  soldiers  as  punishment  for  offenses  be  made  available. 
The  sum  accruing  from  this  source  goes  into  the  fund  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  "  Old  Soldiers'  Home."  For  some  years  after  the 
establishment  of  this  institution  these  fines  and  forfeitures  were 
necessary,  to  accumulate  an  amount  by  the  interest  of  which  the 
Home"  might  be  permanently  maintained.  Expenditures  made 
from  it  during  the  last  few  years,  however,  more  than  justify  the 
belief  that  the  fund  now  far  exceeds  the  present  wants  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  small  stoppage  which  is  made  from  each  soldier's 
monthly  pay  for  the  benefit  of  this  fund  will,  no  doubt,  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  future.  Besides  these  fines 
and  forfeitures,  the  punishments  for  soldiers,  prescribed  by  law, 
are  confinement  in  the  post  guard-house,  or  dishonorable  discharge 
and  confinement  in  the  military  prison  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 
While  in  the  guard-house  the  soldier  performs  no  duty.  If  sent  to 
the  military  prison  his  place  in  the  company  is  of  course  vacant 
until  another  man  joins.  In  either  case  his  duties  are  performed 
by  the  good  men  of  the  command,  who  are  thus  punished  for  the 
evil  deeds  of  bad  men  by  the  imposition  of  additional  labor.  They 
surely  are  entitled,  under  such  circumstances,  to  receive  whatever 
benefit  these  fines  and  forfeitures  would  bring  them. 

To  establish  any  suitable  measures  of  reform  for  the  regular 
army,  the  action  of  both  the  legislative  and  the  executive  branches 
of  the  government  is  necessary.  The  latter  can,  if  necessary,  require 
a  strict  discharge  of  duty  as  defined  by  law,  but  it  can  not  do  more. 
Congress  alone,  from  the  very  nature  of  our  institutions,  can  offer 
incentives  for  superior  professional  attainment  or  enthusiastic 
service.  It  would  have  been  much  better  for  the  interests  of  the 
country  if  this  power  had  been  more  frequently  or  more  perma- 
nently exercised,  and  if  the  instances  of  heroism  which  the  army  has 
cheerfully  displayed  on  many  occasions  had  been  treated  with  less 
indifference. 
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'"T^HE  interchange  of  commodities  between  nations  is  now  so  im- 
i-  mense  that  all  maritime  peoples  are  seeking  to  participate  in 
the  advantages  and  profits  of  the  international  carrying  trade.  But 
the  great  rivalry  for  predominance  has,  until  within  a  few  years 
past,  been  almost  exclusively  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  Each  of  these  countries  foresaw  at  an  early  stage  the  mag- 
nitude into  which  this  far-reaching  trade  would  grow,  as  civiliza- 
tion, industry,  human  wants,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  them, 
were  so  rapidly  developing  and  spreading  to  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
To  hold  the  first  position  in  a  traffic  of  so  much  promise,  and  one 
that  would  give  to  the  people  possessing  it  so  many  enviable  advan- 
tages, was  well  worthy  a  nation's  contest. 

American  shipwrights  and  nautical  men  were  the  first  to  depart 
from  the  old  established  European  models,  with  their  high  poops, 
inflected  sides,  full,  bluff  bows,  and  clumsy  rig.  They  designed 
and  adopted  models  peculiarly  American,  which  for  strength, 
speed,  and  symmetry  as  a  completed  structure,  from  keel  to  truck, 
placed  American  ships  far  in  advance  of  those  of  any  other  nation. 
These  vessels  were  the  pride  of  our  seaboard  people,  and  the 
admiration  of  all  connoisseurs  wherever  seen,  and  that  was  on 
every  pathway  of  ocean  commerce,  and  in  nearly  all  harbors  where 
commodities  were  transferred  from  nation  to  nation. 

The  astonishing  performances  of  the  American  clipper  ships, 
which  equaled  in  speed  the  steamers  of  thirty  years  ago,  when 
those  ships  first  made  their  appearance,  were  the  wonder  of  all  nau- 
tical men  and  created  an  epoch  in  ocean  navigation.  Those  clip- 
pers, and  the  ships  which  immediately  preceded  them,  were  every- 
where preferred  as  freighters  to  the  ships  of  any  other  nation.  They 
served  as  models  to  foreign  shipbuilders,  and  were  soon  closely  imi- 
tated by  British  skill.  American  ships  held  this  front  rank  in  the 
world's  maritime  commerce  for  many  years,  and  so  far  as  the 
superior  model,  equipment,  and  management  of  sailing  ships  are 
concerned  they  still  retain  it. 
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When  our  maritime  commerce  was  at  its  zenith,  some  twenty 
years  ago,  very  nearly  one  third  of  the  tonnage  of  all  maritime  coun- 
tries belonged  to  the  United  States,  about  one  third  to  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies,  and  one  third  to  all  other  na- 
tions ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  fully  two  thirds  of  the  world's 
tonnage  at  that  time  belonged  to  English-speaking  people,  and 
does  still,  notwithstanding  the  falling  off  in  the  American  portion 
of  it.  We  had,  at  that  prosperous  period  of  our  commerce,  2,650,- 
000  registered  tons  of  fine,  large  seagoing  vessels  employed  on  the 
long-voyage  carrying  trade,  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of  our 
tonnage  being  so  employed  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 

The  maritime  nations  of  Europe  are  all  contiguous  to  each 
other,  and  lie  along  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Baltic, 
the  Black,  and  the  Mediterranean  Seas  ;  and  nearly  all  of  their 
international  maritime  trade  with  each  other  is  carried  on  by  small 
and  medium-sized  vessels,  most  of  which  are  steamers.  So  large 
an  amount  of  the  tonnage  of  European  States  was  employed  in 
this  neighborly  trade  that  the  proportion  of  their  international 
tonnage,  which  remained  to  be  engaged  in  the  long-voyage  carry- 
ing trade  was  much  smaller  than  was  the  proportion  of  the  Ameri- 
can registered  tonnage  so  employed.  This  wider  and  more 
extensive  field  of  international  carrying  trade  was  consequently 
well  occupied  by  American  ships,  which,  exclusive  of  the  lumber 
trade  between  North  America  and  Europe,  did  from  two  fifths  to 
one  half  of  the  whole  long-voyage  carrying  trade  of  the  world  ; 
and  did  it,  too,  when  that  branch  of  the  carr>'ing  trade  was  far 
more  remunerative  than  it  is  now,  or  has  been  for  some  years  past. 
The  writer  well  recollects  the  time  when  from  a  penny  to  a  penny 
and  a  half  per  pound  was  paid  on  cotton  freights  from  Southern 
ports  to  Europe,  and  freighting  on  long  voyages  from  other  parts 
of  the  world  was  also  very  profitable. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  then  gave,  and  still  give, 
employment  to  more  tonnage  than  the  exports  of  any  other  nation, 
because  they  are  so  extensive,  and  so  largely  made  up  of  raw  and 
bulky  materials,  such  as  cotton,  grain,  rice,  lumber,  tobacco,  pro- 
visions, etc.  Yet  at  that  most  flourishing  period  of  our  foreign 
carrying  trade,  fully  two  thirds  of  our  exports  were  carried  in 
American  bottoms,  and  about  one  half  of  our  registered  tonnage 
was  engaged  in  carrying  cargoes  from  one  foreign  country  to 
another,  which  added  millions  upon  millions  annually  to  the  credit 
side   of  our  international  account,  and   substantially  aided   in   pro- 
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viding  means  for  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  imports  over  ex- 
ports, and  our  other  debts  owing  abroad. 

Such  a  position  in  maritime  skill  and  enterprise  was  a  high  and 
enviable  one  for  so  young  a  nation  to  win  over  countries  whose 
keels  had  been  plowing  seas  and  oceans  for  a  thousand  years.  It 
would  have  been  a  still  higher  honor  had  we  continued  to  hold  that 
first  position  in  ocean  commerce  in  this  age  of  steam,  iron,  and 
steel.  But  the  materials  of  construction  and  the  manner  of  propel- 
ling sea-going  ships  have  greatly  changed,  and  on  account  of  a  com- 
bination of  adverse  circumstances,  we  have  not  adapted  ourselves 
to  the  changed  conditions,  and  indeed  probably  could  not  readily 
have  done  so.  Decadence  followed,  and  we  were  compelled  to  give 
way  to  our  great  and  more  fortunate  rival,  and  to  fall  back  to  the 
second  place — and  that,  too,  at  a  long  interval — as  ocean  carriers 
and  in  maritime  enterprise.  The  same  combination  of  circum- 
stances that  brought  our  whole  tonnage,  registered  and  licensed, 
down  to  4,200,000  tons,  ana  the  amount  engaged  in  international 
trade  from  2,650,000  down  to  1,500,000  tons,  carried  the  tonnage 
of  the  British  empire  up  to  the  surprising  amount  of  over  8,000,- 
000  tons,  and  increased  the  amount  employed  in  international  trade 
in  like  proportion. 

After  steam  navigation  had  overcome  so  many  diflficulties,  and 
by  practical  experience  had  demonstrated  that  steam  vessels  could 
be  successfully  used  for  crossing  the  Atlantic  with  safety  and  profit, 
England  and  the  United  States  became,  to  some  extent,  competi- 
tors for  the  honor  and  gain  of  establishing  lines  of  ocean  steamer^ 
that  would  be  sure  to  command  the  Atlantic  passenger  and  light 
freight  traffic,  and  supplant  those  large,  fine-sailing  packet  ships, 
of  American  build,  which  were  then  running  between  New  York 
and  Liverpool.  On  our  side  the  competition  began  in  1850  with 
the  "  Collins  Line."  This  line  consisted  of  four  wooden  steamers, 
the  largest  of  their  time,  and  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  speed  to  any 
ocean  steamers  of  that  day  ;  while  for  convenience  and  elegance  of 
accommodation  and  thorough  equipment  there  was  nothing  afloat 
that  favorably  compared  with  them.  These  noble  ships  caused  no 
little  surprise  and  anxiety  in  commercial  England,  and  roused  her 
maritime  and  commercial  people  to  the  most  vigorous  action.  They 
entered  into  the  rivalry  with  experience,  determination,  and 
energy,  for  they  saw  that  their  commercial  future  depended  largely 
on  the  result,  and  as  a  result,  in  1855,  they  sent  us  the  large  iron 
steamer  Persia.     This  ship  is  admitted  to  have  decided  the  superi- 
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ority  of  iron  over  wood  as  a  material  for  the  construction  of  steamers 
of  great  length  and  great  engine  power.  Both  governments,  as 
well  as  shipwrights,  engineers,  nautical  and  commercial  men, 
entered  into  the  rivalry,  and  subsidies  were  given  to  their  respective 
lines.  The  size  of  the  ships  grew  to  larger  proportions,  and  iron 
continued  to  be  preferred  to  wood  for  ships  of  such  large  capacity. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  in  England  was  an  old  and  well-estab- 
lished pursuit,  while  with  us  it  was  in  comparative  infancy.  There 
they  had  coal  and  iron  ore  in  close  proximity,  in  great  abundance, 
and  near  shipbuilding  yards  and  commercial  ports.  They  had 
cheap  labor  awaiting  employment,  plenty  of  capital  satisfied  with 
moderate  income,  and  thirty  years'  experience  in  iron  shipbuilding — 
Mr.  Fairbairn  having  built  the  first  iron  ship  at  Birkenhead  in  1830 
and  1 83 1,  and  afterward,  prior  to  1848,  having  finished,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Lairds,  over  one  hundred  of  the  best  iron  steamers 
of  that  day.  Besides,  it  was  of  vastly  more  pecuniary  importance 
for  England  to  secure  the  lion's  share  of  the  ocean  carrying  trade  than 
it  was  for  America,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  England  is  so  limited 
in  territory,  and  has  so  few  sources  of  wealth  indigenous  to  her  soil. 
Of  necessity  she  is  largely  dependent  for  her  wealth  and  power 
upon  carrying  and  exchanging  the  products  and  industries  of  other 
countries.  By  means  of  her  manufactures  and  commerce  she  has 
drawn  immense  wealth  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  from  nearly 
all  civilized  and  semi-civilized  peoples,  whereas,  should  she  lose  her 
vast  international  and  maritime  commerce,  it  is  not  probable  that 
she  would  be  able  to  maintain  her  present  high  state  of  general 
prosperity  and  influence. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  comparative  youth  of  America,  the  only 
partial  development  of  her  great  internal  resources  of  every  descrip- 
tion, useful  and  ornamental,  necessary  and  luxurious,  would  have 
enabled  her  to  live  independently  within  herself,  even  though  for  any 
cause  she  might  have  been  for  a  time  almost  entirely  shut  out  from 
foreign  intercourse.  Here  labor  was  dear,  our  iron  manufactures  were 
but  just  struggling  into  life,  and  our  limited  capital  could  be  more 
profitably  employed  than  in  a  costly  and  doubtful  struggle  for  the 
leading  position  in  ocean  steam  navigation  and  the  international 
carrying  trade,  which  though  of  great  national  importance,  and 
very  desirable,  seemed  not  to  be  of  such  vital  necessity  for  America 
as  for  England.  With  this  greater  necessity  and  stronger  motive, 
with  the  cordial  support  of  their  government,  and  far  superior 
advantages  in  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  iron,  and  well-organ- 
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ized  ship-yards  supplied  with  experienced  workmen,  and  with 
ample  capital  for  carrying  on  the  contest,  the  English  people  had 
the  strongest  encouragement  to  persevere,  while  our  government 
withdrew  its  subsidy,  continued  the  tax  on  iron  and  other  materials 
that  go  into  the  construction  of  ships,  and  left  this  great  national 
interest  to  contend  alone  against  such  a  powerful  alliance  of  oppos- 
ing circumstances,  that  our  commercial  men  saw  that,  even  if  suc- 
cess should  finally  be  won,  it  must  inevitably  be  only  after  great 
pecuniary  loss.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  with  so 
gloomy  a  prospect  before  them,  the  rivalry  on  our  part  was  suffered 
to  slumber,  and  capital  was  turned  into  more  profitable  channels. 
But  had  our  merchants  and  legislators  foreseen  and  realized  the 
magnitude  and  great  value  of  the  interest  they  were  abandoning, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  construction  of  iron  ships,  sailing  and 
steam,  would  have  been  prosecuted  with  vigor  ;  and  had  not  the 
war  intervened  to  cause  a  temporary  suspension,  we  should  have 
overcome  all  obstructions  that  lay  in  our  path,  and  to-day  be  divid- 
ing both  the  steam  and  sailing  navigation  of  the  seas  with  our  more 
successful  rival,  whose  many  lines  of  large,  magnificent  ocean 
steamers  now  so  nearly  monopolize  the  immensely  valuable  Atlan- 
tic trade  carried  on  by  steamships. 

Generally  the  decline  of  American  ocean  commerce  has  been 
attributed  to  our  civil  conflict,  and  to  the  rebel  corsairs  that  scoured 
the  seas  in  search  of  American  ships  during  the  rebellion.  Un- 
doubtedly the  war  made  upon  our  commerce  by  those  cruisers  was 
the  cause  of  great  destruction,  waste,  and  loss  of  property  to  our 
people,  and  consequently  of  a  great  diminution  of  our  tonnage,  not 
only  by  destruction  but  by  forcing  the  sale  to  foreigners  of  a  large 
number  of  ships,  and  driving  many  to  the  protection  of  foreign 
flags  to  save  them  when  sales  could  not  be  made.  But  the  appear- 
ance of  rebel  cruisers  upon  the  ocean  and  the  havoc  they  commit- 
ted upon  our  commerce  were  not  the  causes  of  the  changed  condi- 
tions of  ocean  navigation,  which  took  a  new  departure  about  that 
time,  and  firmly  established  a  radical  revolution  in  the  material  of 
construction  and  the  motive  power  of  sea-going  vessels.  There 
were  causes  at  work  which  were  certain  to  produce  the  great 
change,  which  for  some  years  had  been  advancing,  anterior  to  the 
appearance  on  the  ocean  of  those  rebel  cruisers  lying  in  wait  to 
burn  American  ships,  which  could  not  be  taken  as  prizes  into  the 
ports  of  any  civilized  country. 

Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  the  United  States,  as  has 
been  said,  had  won  her  position  as  the  leading  maritime  mercantile 
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power,  so  far  as  regarded  the  long-voyage  carrying  trade,  and  had 
begun  to  turn  her  attention  more  earnestly  than  ever  before  to 
improving  her  internal  communications,  and  to  a  general  develop- 
ment of  her  domestic  resources.  Then  the  great  and  mighty  strug- 
gle for  the  Union  and  the  overthrow  of  slavery  absorbed  all  the 
thoughts  and  energies  of  our  people,  and  prevented  them  from  con- 
tinuing to  be  watchful  observers  of  the  signs  foretelling  the  great 
change  in  the  character  of  sea-going  vessels  which  was  so  rapidly 
progressing  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  While  our  people 
and  their  representatives  lost  sight  of  or  disregarded  the  navigat- 
ing interests,  and  gave  their  attention  so  fully  to  internal  affairs,  to 
great  speculative  enterprises,  and  to  attempts  to  recover  from  the 
losses  and  ravages  of  war,  the  shipwrights,  engineers,  merchants, 
and  seamen  of  England,  believing  that  the  time  for  a  supreme 
effort  to  gain  the  dominion  of  the  seas  had  come,  gave  their  best 
thoughts  and  skill  to  exposing  defects  and  providing  such  remedies 
as  would  improve  and  elevate  their  mercantile  marine,  and  give  to 
it  a  position  which  would  insure  such  a  long  run  of  success  as 
would,  for  years  to  come,  place  it  above  rivalry.  It  is  true  that  the 
time  for  them  to  secure  so  great  a  prize  was  favorable,  for  there 
was  no  really  strong  contestant  in  the  field,  and  they  fully  realized 
that  success  was  a  necessity  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land. Our  registered  tonnage  had  fallen  off  about  one  half  during 
that  disastrous  war,  and  we  had  no  line  of  transatlantic  steamers 
running.  During  this  inert  and  unprogressive  period  in  our  ship- 
ping interests,  England  had  materially  changed  the  mode  of  pro- 
pelling sea-going  ships  from  sails  to  steam,  and  had  brought  into 
extensive  use  iron  instead  of  wood,  as  by  far  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  the  construction  of  vessels  of  all  kinds. 

The  grand  result  was  a  vast  fleet  of  iron  sailing  ships,  and  many 
lines  of  large,  substantial,  well-found,  and  well-managed  ocean 
steamers,  running  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  this  respect  so 
thorough  a  change  has  been  wrought  that  in  that  country  wood  is 
no  longer  used  as  the  chief  material  in  the  construction  of  merchant 
ships,  either  sailing  or  steam,  but  has  entirely  given  place  to  iron. 

When  lines  of  steamers  were  first  started,  it  was  not  intended 
that  transatlantic  steamers  and  those  running  to  India,  China,  and 
other  distant  countries  should  be  run  as  general  freighting  ships, 
but  that  they  should  be  used  as  passenger  ships,  and  for  carrying 
light  and  valuable  freight.  But  after  the  lines  became  well  estab- 
lished, and  experience  showed  the  uses  to  which  they  could  be  put, 
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they  soon  began  to  compete  with  sailing  ships  for  general  cargo, 
and  even  heavy,  bulky  freight,  such  as  railroad  iron,  grain,  cotton, 
etc.,  and  then  even  for  lumber  freights  from  the  north  of  Europe 
to  England.  On  account  of  their  more  rapid  passage,  greater 
safety  and  dispatch  in  and  out  of  port,  and  less  rate  of  insurance 
on  cargo,  they  commanded  business  in  preference  to  sailing  vessels, 
and  generally  at  higher  rates  of  freight. 

But  a  further  advance,  another  important  step  forward  in  the 
reign  of  steam  is  now  progressing.  Steamers  constructed  and 
especially  fitted  for  freighting  ships  are  fast  coming  into  use,  and 
it  is  said  with  decided  advantage  over  sailing  ships,  for  every  kind 
of  freighting  business.  We  have  reliable  information  that  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  iron  steamers,  especially  constructed  and  fitted 
for  the  general  carrying  trade  only,  were  under  construction  in 
England  during  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  many  of  which  must 
be  now  completed.  These  freighting  steamers  are  of  low  power, 
being  what  are  termed  from  eight  to  nine  knot  boats,  and  range  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  upward  of  two  thousand  tons  measurement.  All 
kinds  of  materials  are  at  present  exceptionally  low,  and  such  steamers 
can  now  be  bought  or  contracted  for  at  ^lO  per  ton  of  their  carrjang 
capacity,  or  at  i^  13  on  their  gross  register,  complete  for  sea,  except 
provisions.  This  is  but  £\  per  ton  more  than  the  cost  of  iron  sail- 
ing ships  ready  for  sea,  with  the  same  exception. 

To  show  still  further  how  completely  England  has  entered  on  the 
era  of  steam  for  all  ocean  work,  it  may  be  stated  that  while  so  large 
a  number  of  freighting  steamers  for  the  general  carrying  trade  were 
in  the  different  stages  of  construction  in  England  last  autumn, 
only  seven  sailing  ships  were  building,  and  these  of  course  were 
iron.  Surely  this  is  a  sufficient  warning  to  us  that  steam  is  to  rule 
the  waves  and  have  its  day,  perhaps  a  long  one,  until  some  inven- 
tive brain  shall  evolve  a  more  mighty,  safe,  and  economical  power, 
to  which  steam  itself  will  have  to  give  place.  Though  for  certain 
limited  purposes  sailing  vessels  will  continue  to  be  used,  it  seems 
quite  certain  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  great  mer- 
cantile fleets  of  sailing  ships,  with  their  clouds  of  canvas,  from  the 
graceful  clipper  to  the  clumsy  Dutch  galiot,  will  nearly  disappear 
from  the  ocean. 

Besides  all  the  light  and  valuable  freight,  all  the  fresh  meat  and 
live  stock,  and  much  the  largest  part  of  the  general  cargo,  and  fully 
one  half  the  grain  now  shipped  fromi  the  port  of  New  York  to 
Europe  is  taken  by  foreign   steamers,  chiefly  English.     It  is  said  of 
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the  grain  shipment  from  this  port  that  less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
whole  is  carried  in  American  bottoms,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  is 
taken  by  vessels  of  nations  which,  until  within  a  few  years  past, 
have  been  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  participators  in  the  trans- 
atlantic carr)'ing  trade.  These  new-comers,  who  have  so  recently 
entered  this  field  of  international  commerce,  are  principally  from 
Norway,  Denmark,  Austria,  Italy,  and  some  from  a  few  other  coun- 
tries. 

It  is  rather  a  startling  fact  that  in  our  chief  commercial  port, 
from  and  to  which  a  major  part  of  its  transatlantic  trade  was  once 
carried  on  under  the  American  flag,  that  flag  is  now  overshadowed 
and  nearly  banished  by  foreign  flags.  Except  the  English,  these 
foreign  ships  are  built  of  wood,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  inferior  to  ours 
both  in  construction  and  equipment,  and  certainly  are  no  better 
handled  or  cared  for.  How  then  is  the  fact  of  their  taking  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  trade  to  be  accounted  for  but  by  low  freights,  which 
they  are  enabled  to  charge  by  means  of  the  less  cost  of  their  ships, 
generally  the  less  expense  of  sailing  them,  and  in  a  measure  also 
the  willingness  of  the  owners  to  accept  smaller  profits.  They  may 
perhaps  hold  the  position  they  have  won  until  the  revolution  which 
steam  is  so  surely  working  in  maritime  commerce  has  been  com- 
pleted, when  the  long-voyage  carrying  trade  will  fall  chiefly  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  who  will  provide  the  new  and  better  means 
of  carrying  it  on.  We  can  not  recover  our  former  position  as  inter- 
national carriers,nor  even  much  longer  retain  such  rapidly  weakening 
hold  as  we  now  have,  by  increasing  the  number  of  our  wooden  sail- 
ing ships.  There  is  more  sailing  ocean  tonnage  afloat  to-day  than 
the  wants  of  international  commerce  require,  and  the  effect  of  en- 
larging it  to  any  considerable  extent,  without  a  far  more  active 
carrying  trade,  will  be  to  create,  if  possible,  a  more  active  competi- 
tion, and  a  reduction  of  the  rates  of  freight  till  all  profits  disap- 
pear. American  ships,  which  are  certainly  the  best  wooden  ships 
the  world  has  anywhere  put  afloat,  are  already  feeling  the  eff"ects 
of  the  change  from  wood  to  iron  for  sailing  ships.  In  the  grain 
trade  from  San  Francisco  to  Europe,  an  iron  vessel  commands 
about  one  dollar  per  ton  more  than  one  built  of  wood.  Our  ships 
are  also  losing  their  hold  on  the  India  and  China  trade  with  Eng- 
land, which  was  once  so  profitable,  iron  vessels  being  preferred 
even  at  higher  rates  of  freight. 

Besides,  should  freighting  steamers  continue  to  increase  at  their 
present  rate,  and  as  the  success  of  their  use  thus  far  seems  to  fore- 
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shadow,  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  nearly  all  sailing  ships  will 
be  driven  from  the  regular  tracks  of  international  commerce,  and 
their  places  filled  by  this  new  class  of  craft.  These  freighting 
steamers  not  only  add  to  the  tonnage  now  afloat,  but  one  of  them 
will  do  nearly  double  the  work  of  a  sailing  ship  of  the  same  capac- 
ity, can  carry  cargo  at  as  low  rates,  and  on  account  of  expedition 
and  safety,  both  at  sea  and  in  and  out  of  port,  and  of  lower  rate  of 
insurance  on  cargo,  are  preferred  to  sailing  ships. 

The  value  of  the  international  carrying  trade  is  of  far  more 
importance  financially,  especially  to  a  debtor  nation,  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  The  fact  that  our  exports  have  so  largely  exceeded 
our  imports  for  the  last  three  years  is  no  proof  that  the  interna- 
tional financial  balance  is  in  our  favor.  This  balance  may  continue 
to  be  against  us,  though  the  trade  balance  may  be  decidedly  on 
our  side  of  the  account.  In  this  connection  we  must  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  foreign  capital  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  invested  in  a  great  variety  of  enterprises  in  this 
country.  Foreigners  invest  in  United  States,  city,  and  railroad 
bonds,  in  the  bonds  of  gas,  bridge,  and  a  variety  of  other  com- 
panies. The  interest  on  all  these  investments  has  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  country.  A  great  deal  of  foreign  capital  is  also  invested  in 
mines  and  in  shares  of  companies  carrying  on  a  great  variety  of 
enterprises,  the  dividends  on  which  are  also  sent  abroad.  Again, 
commercial  houses,  branch  banks,  insurance  and  other  agencies 
are  established  among  us  by  foreigners,  and  are  carried  on  by 
foreign  capital.  Such  establishments  are  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, and  are  seen  in  all  the  avenues  of  trade.  The  interest,  divi- 
dends, and  profits  from  all  these  numerous  sources  of  income  are 
drawn  out  of  the  country,  and  constitute  a  part  of  its  liability  to 
foreigners,  and  in  the  adjustm.ent  of  our  international  account 
should  be  considered  as  part  of  our  foreign  debt.  Another  item  of 
considerable  magnitude  on  the  debtor  side  of  our  international 
account  is  the  large  sums  disbursed  by  Americans  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  in  traveling  to  and  from  these  countries  almost  entirely 
in  foreign  ships.  We  have  official  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  sum  thus  taken  out  of  the  country  amounts  to  over  $100,000,- 
000  per  annum. 

When  the  trade  of  this  and  other  countries  returns  to  its  normal 
condition  the  difference  between  our  exports  and  imports  may  not 
be  so  great  as  it  has  been  during  the  last  three  years.  In  a  state 
of  general  prosperity  we  shall  no  doubt  considerably  increase  our 
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imports,  and  unless  we  can  also  increase  the  amount  and  value  of 
our  exports,  although  the  trade  balance  may  be  in  our  favor,  there 
certainly  is  reason  to  fear  that  when  we  add  to  the  payment  for 
exports  the  payments  for  interest,  dividends,  and  profits  sent  out  of 
the  country,  the  yearly  financial  balance  may  be  against  us,  and  we 
may  still  be  kept  a  debtor  nation. 

The  excess  of  the  imports  of  foreign  goods  over  our  exports  of 
domestic  and  foreign  goods,  from  1790  to  and  including  the  year 
1875,  was  $1,726,637,547.  This,  be  it  remembered,  was  the  strictly 
mercantile  debt  of  the  country  created  during  the  past  eighty-five 
years  of  our  existence  as  a  nation.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of 
this  time  the  whole  indebtedness  of  the  country  was  immensely 
increased  by  foreign  investments  among  us  in  many  different  ways 
and  in  numerous  enterprises.  The  mercantile  debt,  the  excess  of 
imports  over  exports,  has  been  paid  off  by  the  export  of  specie,  by 
the  earnings  of  American  tonnage  in  the  foreign  carrying  trades, 
and  by  the  limited  amount  of  means  brought  into  the  country  by 
immigrants  ;  but  the  bonded  and  other  forms  of  debt  still  continue 
to  draw  interest,  dividends,  and  profits  out  of  the  country  in  large 
amounts.  We  must  not,  therefore,  overlook  the  very  important 
fact  that  we  have  to  make  provision  for  the  payment  of  large 
amounts  in  foreign  countries  in  addition  to  the  payment  for  our 
imports  ;  and  that  the  earnings  of  American  ships  employed  in 
the  international  carrying  trade  have  heretofore  been  a  highly 
important,  though  an  almost  silent  and  unrecognized  factor  in 
adjusting  the  financial  balance  due  to  foreign  countries.  If  this 
great  aid  in  the  settlement  of  our  foreign  financial  account  has, 
to  a  great  extent,  been  lost  beyond  recovery,  the  time  may  soon 
come  when  the  need  of  it  for  such  purposes  will  be  severely  felt. 

Without  going  into  detailed  estimates  of  the  amount  of  freight 
money  paid  on  the  exports  of  all  American  products,  on  the  import 
of  foreign  goods,  and  the  amount  of  commercial  charges  on  such 
imports  and  exports,  and  the  amount  earned  by  American  ships 
employed  in  an  exclusively  foreign  carrying  trade,  if  we  assume  the 
gross  sum  so  earned,  when  trade  resumes  its  regular  course,  to  be 
only  $200,000,000  per  annum,  and  that  American  ships  control,  as 
they  once  did,  about  two  thirds  of  our  export  and  import  trade,  we 
can  more  clearly  realize  the  great  value  to  the  nation  of  the  interest 
that  has  been  so  thoughtlessly  abandoned. 

The  advantages  of  the  international  carrying  trade  to  a  nation 
may  be  further  illustrated  by  the  very  favorable  influence   it   has 
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exerted,  and  is  exerting,  over  the  monetary  condition  and  trade  of 
England,  whose  imports  have  so  largely  exceeded  her  exports  for 
many  years  past.  On  this  point  we  prefer  to  give  a  British 
view  as  to  the  very  great  importance  of  this  branch  of  her  trade  to 
that  country  in  helping  to  make  good  the  financial  loss  caused  by 
the  excess  of  imports  over  exports.  We  therefore  adopt  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  McKay,  an  intelligent  and  practical  Liverpool  mer- 
chant, in  regard  to  the  advantages  and  profits  of  the  international 
carrying  trade  to  England.  Mr.  McKay's  view  of  the  subject  is 
given  in  detail  in  the  London  Economist  for  December,  1877,  with, 
in  the  main,  the  approval  of  the  editor  of  that  influential  journal, 
which  is  a  recognized  authority  in  English  financial  and  business 
circles. 

Mr.  McKay  takes  the  official  figures,  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  of  the  exports  from  and  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  for 
the  nineteen  years  from  1858  to  1876  inclusive,  to  show  the  finan- 
cial operation  of  the  export,  import,  and  carrying  trade  through  a 
series  of  years,  as  giving  a  more  satisfactory  test  than  the  figures 
of  a  single  year  could  do.  The  entire  value  of  the  imports  of 
merchandise,  specie,  and  bullion  for  the  nineteen  years  is  stated  to 
have  been  ;^ 5, 986, 000, 000.  The  value  of  all  like  exports  for  the 
same  time  was  ^4,793,000,000.  Excess  of  imports  over  exports  for 
the  nineteen  years  ;^  1,193,000,000. 

Mr.  McKay  then  goes  on  to  specify  and  set  forth  in  exact 
detail  the  commercial  charges  which  he  says  should  be  deducted 
from  the  value  of  imports,  by  far  the  largest  of  which  is  the  freight 
money  earned  by  English  vessels  in  carrying  such  imports  to  that 
country. 

2.  Marine  insurance  on  three  fourths  of  these  imports. 

3.  Sundry  charges,  such  as  wharfage,  cartage,  warehouse  ex- 
penses, etc. 

4.  Buyer's  discount. 

5.  Foreign  bill  stamps. 

6.  Bankers'  commissions. 

7.  Commission  and  brokerage. 

In  this  way  he  makes  the  sum  paid  for  freight  on  imports  and 
commercial  charges  amount  to  ;£" 5 18,400,000  as  the  proper  charges 
against  imports,  and  consequently  to  be  deducted  therefrom,  and 
the  value  of  imports  reduced  by  this  amount. 

He  then  states  in  detail  each  item  that  he  thinks  should  be 
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credited  to  exports  from  Great  Britain   for  the  nineteen  years,  and 
added  to  their  amount,  namely  : 

1.  Freight  money  paid  to  British  shipowners  for  carrying  British 
exports. 

2.  Marine  insurance  on  goods  exported. 

3.  Bankers'  commissions. 

4.  Six  months*  interest  on  goods  sold  for  export. 

5.  Profits  on  goods  exported. 

By  these  several  credits  to  exports  he  makes  the  amount  to  be 
added  thereto  run  up  to  ;^65 2, 100,000,  and  the  amount  charged  to 
and  deducted  from  imports  ;£"5 18,400,000. 

By  these  charges  to  imports  and  credits  to  exports  (;^i,i70,- 
500,000),  Mr.  McKay  brings  the  excess  of  ;£"  1,193,000,000  given 
to  imports  over  exports  down  to  but  ;£"23,ooo,ooo,  and  thus  makes 
the  imports  and  exports  for  the  nineteen  years,  as  financial  trans- 
actions growing  out  of  foreign  trade,  nearly  balance  each  other. 

Some  of  Mr.  McKay's  figures  may  be  open  to  criticism,  but  his 
general  view  is  well  grounded,  and  in  the  main  substantially  correct. 
Admit  this,  and  we  have  the  interesting  and  instructive  fact  that 
here  is  a  nation  with  an  annual  average  excess  of  imports  over 
exports,  for  nineteen  consecutive  years,  of  nearly  ;^63, 000,000 
sterling — about  $300,000,000 — yet  by  the  earnings  of  that  portion 
of  her  tonnage  employed  in  carrying  exports  from  and  imports 
into  England,  and  the  commercial  charges  on  the  same,  her  inter- 
national mercantile  account  has  been  kept  nearly  balanced  through 
all  these  nineteen  years. 

If  such  has  been  the  profit  England  has  reaped  from  only  that 
portion  of  her  tonnage  engaged  in  carrying  her  own  exports  and 
imports,  how  much  greater  is  the  total  profit  she  gains  from  this 
source  when  to  the  foregoing  we  add  the  amount  derived  from  her 
passenger  trade,  and  from  the  portion  of  her  tonnage  employed 
by  foreigners  in  an  exclusively  foreign  carrying  trade.  During  the 
last  few  years  her  profit  derived  from  her  tonnage  employed  in 
trade  wholly  foreign  must  have  been  much  above  the  average  of 
the  nineteen  years,  as  so  large  an  accession  has  been  recently  made 
to  her  international  tonnage,  and  her  many  fleets  of  great  steam- 
ships are  now  covering  all  the  tracks  of  commerce  that  load  to 
countries  or  places  where  commodities  can  be  exchanged  and  trade 
developed.  The  earnings  derived  from  an  entirely  foreign  carr}'- 
ing  and  passenger  trade,  with  the  amount  earned  by  transporting 
her  own  exports  and   imports,  would  sink  the  ;{"23,ooo.ooo   excess 
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of  imports  over  exports,  and  place  a  balance  to  the  credit  of  ex- 
ports, and  thus  turn  the  balance  of  international  trade  in  her  favor, 
and  leave  her  immense  revenue  drawn  from  foreign  investments  to 
be  added  to  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

To  the  immense  international  trade  of  to-day,  and  the  wonder- 
ful combination  of  scientific  and  mechanical  skill  by  which  it  is  car- 
ried on,  the  friendly  intercourse  between  nations  and  people  which 
they  encourage,  and  the  civilizing  influence  which  they  exert,  may 
justly  be  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  upward  march  of  modern 
civilization.  This  great  creation  of  modern  intelligence  and  enter- 
prise is  chiefly  the  work  of  little  more  than  the  last  hundred  years. 
From  the  galleys  of  old  Tyre,  the  mother  of  Carthage,  looking 
down  through  the  mist  of  unrecorded  centuries  to  the  frail  craft  in 
which  the  courageous  Columbus  ventured  on  an  unknown  sea  in 
search  of  a  new  continent,  down  even  to  the  period  of  the  little 
Mayflower,  we  see  how  very  small  an  advance  had  been  made 
through  three  thousand  years  of  commercial  and  maritime  effort. 
This  vast  and  valuable  international  trade,  and  the  admirable 
means  of  conducting  it,  have  grown  to  their  present  magnitude 
together,  and  are  mainly  the  products  of  the  present  century. 
High  as  they  have  risen  they  are  still  far  below  their  zenith,  and 
are  destined  to  create  other  marked  periods  in  the  future  history 
of  their  progress. 

In  this  great  revelation  in  the  commerce  of  the  seas,  where  do 
we  as  a  nation  stand,  and  what  course  do  we  intend  to  pursue  ?  Is 
the  still  young  and  vigorous  people  that  once  led  in  maritime 
enterprise  to  be  henceforth  a  mere  looker-on  and  passive  specta- 
tor, and  no  longer  an  active  participator  in  these  stirring  events 
and  great  enterprises  ?  In  this  transition  state  of  ocean  commerce, 
if  we  are  to  continue  a  maritim.e  people,  we  must  adapt  ourselves 
to  the  changed  conditions,  to  the  new  and  improved  methods  of 
traversing  the  seas  and  carrying  on  international  commerce,  or  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  our  flag  will  rarely  be  seen  in  foreign 
ports,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  withdraw  to  our  own  coasts, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  under  the  protection  of  our  navigation  laws. 

The  time  for  decisive  action  is  favorable.  Iron  can  now  be 
made  as  cheaply  in  America  as  in  Europe,  and  of  the  very  best 
quality.  Skilled  labor  is  also  abundant,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
substantial  reason  why  steamers  of  the  highest  class  can  not  be  built 
on  as  low  terms  in  the  United  States  as  in  England.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  cost  is  one  of  the  elements  of  success  with  ships 
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in  the  foreign  carrying  trade.  We,  by  law,  give  a  monopoly  of 
our  coasting  trade  to  American  vessels  ;  but  when  our  ships  go 
forth  beyond  the  protection  of  these  laws  upon  the  great  highway 
of  nations  to  seek  business  in  the  international  carrying  trade,  we 
have  all  maritime  peoples  for  competitors,  and  the  best  ships,  at 
least  cost,  handled  with  care  and  skill,  economically  sailed,  will 
win  the  richest  prizes. 

Although  the  North  Atlantic  trade  seems  now  to  be  well  sup- 
plied with  steam  tonnage  of  a  superior  class,  and  it  will  not  be 
wise  to  rush  inconsiderately  into  a  strong  competition,  yet  if  we  are 
ever  to  begin  the  necessary  work  of  reconstructing  our  means  of 
carrying  on  international  commerce,  surely  the  time  has  come  and 
ought  not  to  be  longer  deferred.  The  great  commercial  metropo- 
lis of  New  York,  with  its  immense  foreign  trade,  ought  at  once 
to  put  in  operation  and  liberally  sustain  at  least  one  weekly  line  of 
first-class  steamers  to  Liverpool  or  London,  which  shall  be  equal 
or  superior  to  any  steamships  that  have  appeared  on  any  sea. 
Make  this  line  such  a  success  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  wealthy,  com- 
mercial New  York  to  make  it,  and  other  lines  to  other  distant  ports 
will  soon  follow.  Philadelphia  has  established  one  line  of  good 
American-built  iron  steamers.  All  honor  to  her  enterprise  !  Her 
line  should  be  well  sustained  by  her  people  and  made  a  permanent 
success. 

The  necessity  of  establishing  lines  of  steamers  to  different  ports 
in  Central  and  South  America,  and  extending  our  maritime  con- 
nection to  ports  in  the  far  East,  to  aid  and  enlarge  our  export 
trade,  is  a  proposition  so  self-evident  as  to  need  no  argument  to 
sustain  it.  The  most  sure  way  firmly  to  establish  and  increase  our 
trade  with  those  distant  countries  is  to  provide  means  for  con- 
ducting it  by  direct  steam  communication  with  them,  and  not  be 
dependent  on  foreign  facilities  for  sending  goods  to  them  on  a 
double  voyage^  by  way  of  Liverpool  or  other  forei^  ports,  in 
foreign  ships.  To  convey  to  them  our  own  merchandise  under  our 
own  flag  is  the  only  sure  way  to  open,  establish,  and  increase  a  reg- 
ular, reliable  trade,  and  to  command  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  people  with  whom  we  may  thus  be  brought  into  direct  com- 
mercial connection. 

But  wc  should  not  be  content  with  starting  lines  of  steamships 
to  perform  regular  service  between  certain  specified  ports.  There 
is  another  and  a  very  important  step  fonvard  to  be  taken,  and  that 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  building  up  anew  a  commercial  marine  for 
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the  foreign  carrying  trade.  Commercial  men  in  England  would 
not  put  afloat  a  great  fleet  of  steamers,  solely  for  the  carrying  trade, 
merely  as  an  experiment.  They  had  in  the  autumn  of  1878  many 
millions*  worth  of  steamships  in  the  process  of  construction  which 
are  intended  for  the  carrying  trade  only.  The  question  of  the 
superiority  of  steamers  over  sailing  vessels  for  the  general  carrying 
trade  has  with  them  been  fully  tested  and  settled,  and  they  are 
proceeding  on  no  uncertainty,  but  on  well- ascertained  and  estab- 
lished facts.  The  question  for  us  to  determine  then  is,  shall  WE 
jog  on,  running  in  the  old  ruts  with  wooden  sailing  ships,  and  ere 
long  fall  out  of  the  race,  and  cease  to  be  any  longer  regarded  as 
an  enterprising  maritime  people  ? 

The  branch  of  industry  we  have  been  considering  is  a  great 
national  interest  of  such  magnitude  that  it  should  receive  the  ear- 
nest and  prompt  support  of  the  national  government  and  the  people 
of  every  section  of  the  Union.  While  the  internal  highways  of 
commerce  have  been  reaping  the  nation's  bounty  by  the  hundreds 
of  millions  in  our  most  valuable  lands  and  government  guarantee 
of  railroad  bonds,  and  many  millions  in  cash  have  been  properly 
expended  in  making  navigable  our  interior  waters,  the  maritime 
interest  of  the  country  has  been  almost  entirely  left  to  take  care  of 
itself.  Or  rather,  we  may  justly  say,  this  neglected  and  suffering 
interest  has  been  severely  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  other  interests  in 
the  shape  of  the  iron  and  other  materials  that  go  into  the  construc- 
tion of  vessels,  both  sailing  and  steam. 

The  registered  ship,  in  connection  with  our  export  trade,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  aid  and  an  extension  of  our  means  of  internal 
transportation,  a  floating  car  to  which  the  products  of  East  and 
West,  North  and  South,  are  transferred  from  railroads  and  river 
craft  and  sent  over  sea  to  foreign  markets.  This  tonnage  should 
co-operate  with  the  railroads,  river  and  canal  freight  carriers,  and 
be  an  efficient  co-worker  with  them  in  transporting  to  their  desti- 
nation the  exports  of  the  country  ;  and  unless  all  international 
carrying  trade  is  to  be  abandoned  to  foreigners,  this  great  and 
most  important  branch  of  industry  should  receive  such  early,  firm, 
and  continued  attention  as  will  revive  its  torpid  life  and  restore 
its  departed  prosperity. 
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PARIS  IN   1878. 

II. 

AMONGST  the  very  severe  things  which  supercilious  foreign 
critics  used  to  say  against  the  Engh'sh  school  before  its  suc- 
cess at  Paris  in  1878,  nothing  vvas  more  decided  than  their  con- 
demnation of  the  clique  of  artists  who  have  taken  their  collective 
designation  from  their  residence  in  St.  John's  Wood.  Not  all  the 
painters  who  live,  or  have  lived,  in  the  **  groves  of  the  Evangelist," 
belong  to  the  St.  John's  Wood  school.  Some,  like  Landseer  and 
the  elder  Leslie,  dwelt  there  too  soon  to  be  included  in  the  clique, 
which  was  composed  of  men  belonging  to  another  generation  ; 
others  have  gone  to  live  in  St.  John's  Wood  since  the  clique  was 
formed,  and  were  too  late  to  belong  to  it.  I  knew  the  clique  in  its 
first  beginning,  and  should  very  probably  have  been  a  member  of 
it  myself  if  my  pursuit  had  been  figure-painting  instead  of  land- 
scape. All  the  members  of  it  were  clever  young  men,  who  have 
since  risen  to  reputation.  The  principles  of  their  association  were 
rather  friendship  and  neighborhood  than  any  special  doctrine,  and 
in  this  they  differed  from  the  Pre-Raphaelite  brethren,  who  lived 
anywhere,  but  had  a  doctrine  of  some  sort,  though  they  never  told 
the  public  what  it  was.  Calderon,  Marks,  George  Leslie,  Yearnes, 
Storey,  and  Hodgson  were  the  original  members  of  the  clique, 
and  they  are  now  all  either  Academicians  or  Associates.  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  critics  who  sneer  at  the  clique  collectively  often 
praise  its  members  individually.  I  have  spoken  of  Calderon 
already.  George  Leslie  has  won  a  reputation  of  a  very  safe  kind, 
due  to  the  inherent  charm  of  his  conceptions  rather  than  to  any 
passing  fashion.  Many  years  ago  he  said  to  me,  in  criticising 
some  modern  peasant-pictures,  that  to  his  taste  there  was  such  a 
difference  between  a  lady  and  a  peasant  woman  that  he  should 
always  prefer  to  paint  the  lady.  This  rather  aristocratic  tendency 
has  predominated  in  all  his  works  ;   but   it   is  not  the  pride  of  aris- 
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tocracy  which  attracts  him,  he  Hkes  its  grace  of  manner,  its  quiet 
good  taste  in  dress,  its  social  tact  and  ease.  He  goes  back  to  the 
time,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  principle  of  aristocracy 
had  produced  its  best  fruits  in  England,  when  mere  wealth  was 
not  so  powerful  as  it  is  now,  and  when  there  was  a  certain  simplic- 
ity in  country  society  which  can  scarcely  be  said  still  to  exist. 
The  refinement  of  the  time  dwelt  more  with  the  ladies  than  with 
the  men,  and  so  Mr.  Leslie's  own  refinement  of  taste,  joined  to  a 
singularly  pure  and  honest  admiration  for  a  pretty  woman,  led  him 
to  paint  ladies  almost  exclusively.  He  has  not  his  father's  aston- 
ishing command  of  expression,  but  that  was  a  gift  of  nature  which 
no  industry  can  acquire.  On  the  other  hand,  George  Leslie  has 
gifts  of  his  own,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  a  complete  apprecia- 
tion of  the  grace  and  charm  of  well-ordered  civilized  existence. 
He  is,  indeed,  more  especially  and  peculiarly  than  any  other 
modern  painter  whom  I  could  mention,  the  painter  of  true  civiliza- 
tion. Hundreds  of  artists  paint  women  more  finely  dressed  and 
surrounded  by  costlier  furniture,  but  few  indeed  are  the  artists  who 
know  so  well  exactly  where  to  stop  in  the  importance  given  to 
accessories.  Besides  this,  Mr.  Leslie's  color  is  always  agreeable, 
and  sometimes  almost  precious.  "  School  Revisited"  was  one  of 
the  best  of  his  pictures  in  Paris.  A  young  lady,  well-dressed  in  the 
fashion  of  Mr.  Leslie's  favorite  period,  is  seated  on  a  plain  green 
bench  in  the  garden  of  her  old  school,  where  she  is  an  object  of 
attentive  admiration  to  six  of  her  former  school-fellows.  The  quaint 
plainness  of  the  place  and  dresses  is  most  agreeably  relieved  by 
the  elegance  of  the  young  lady,  who  is  truly  the  central  figure  by 
right  of  many  superiorities.  I  was  pleased  with  Mr.  Storey's  rather 
elaborate  picture  of  "  Scandal,"  not  particularly  for  the  subject, 
which  is  hackneyed,  but  for  the  painter's  art.  In  a  handsome  old- 
fashioned  interior,  arranged  with  much  artistic  taste,  are  two  prin- 
cipal groups  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  costume  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  picture  is  pleasantly  colored,  and  appears  to 
have  been  painted  under  the  influence  of  some  old  Dutch  master  ; 
it  is  good  all  through  as  a  piece  of  painting,  without  crudity  any- 
where, and  this  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  all  works  by  the  same 
artist.  Here,  as  in  many  other  instances  amongst  recent  English 
pictures,  we  may  observe  a  mellowing  of  the  artist's  talent  which 
brings  him  much  more  into  harmony  with  elder  continental  art. 
Mr.  Marks  is  an  accomplished  painter  in  oil,  but  on  this  occasion  I 
prefer  to  mention  one  of  his  water-colors,  "  The  Princess  and  the 
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Pelicans."     The  scene  is  medieval.     A  Princess  is  in  her  trim,  well- 
ordered,  little  medieval  garden,  fenced  in  with  a  neat  wall,  beyond 
which  you  see  a  bit  of  seacoast,  with  a  city  by  the  shore  and  a 
castle,    apparently    quite    new,   with  tile    roofs    and    pepper-box 
towers.     The  princess,  who  is  dressed  in  a  gold-colored  silk  robe 
with  gray  sleeves,  is  leaning  on  a  square  stone  pillar  at  the  end  of 
a  wall,  and  before  her  are  several  pelicans  near  a  little  fountain. 
The  light  is  so  much  diffused  that  there  is  hardly  any  shadow — a 
recurrence  to  medieval  principles  of  work,  but  without  affectation 
of  quaintness.     The  chief  interest  of  this  curious  picture  is  that  it 
throws  back  the  spectator  so  completely  into  the  real  middle  ages, 
when  the  castles  which  we  know  only  as  ruins  were  in  their  first 
freshness,  and  when  princesses  really  walked  in  trim  and  tidy  gar- 
dens.    As  Mr.  Marks  showed  us  a  medieval  garden,  so  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema   introduced    us  to  a  Roman  one.     This,  too,  is  confined 
in  space,  and  we  feel  the  limits  all  the  more  that  part  of  the  area  is 
occupied    by  square  columns   which   support   a   roof  of  greenery. 
Few  works  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  have  been  so  successful  in  color. 
The  bit  of  blue  sky  that  we  see  at  the  top  of  the  picture  is  full  of 
light  and   color  together,  and  the  painter  has  made  the  utmost  use 
of  his  architecture  for  color,  the  rude  square  columns  being  painted 
red  at  the  base,  whilst  the  ocherous  wall  and  the  pretty  details  of 
colored   architecture  about  the   household  altar  and  the  staircase 
afford  a  pleasant  variety  after  the  greens  of  the  vegetation.     The 
figures  in  this  picture — a  lady  kissing  a  child,   etc. — though  intro- 
duced with  great  skill  and  knowledge,  are  accessory,  the  real  subject 
being  the  old  Roman  garden  itself,  into  which  the  painter  so  com- 
pletely introduces  us  that  we  feel  at  home  there  almost  immediately. 
This   is   really  one   of  the  happiest  functions  of  the  art  of  painting. 
It  can  bring  the  remote  in  time  before  us  so  vividly  that  we  realize 
it  as  if  actually  present.     When  we  read  about  medieval  or  classic 
life  our  conceptions  of  scenes  and  people  are  rendered  incomparably 
more  vivid  by  the  pleasant   instruction  which  we  are  constantly  re- 
ceiving from   modern   painters.      Mr.  Alma  Tadema  is  one  of  our 
best  helpers  ;  but  he  sometimes  goes  a  little  too  far  in  the  appeal  to 
modern  sympathy,  as,  for    instance,  in    his   picture  of   an    ancient 
picture-gallery,  wherein   we   at  once  recognize  an  absurdly  faithful 
likeness  of  Mr.   Gambart  dressed  as  an  ancient   Roman.     Such  a 
recognition  destroys  the  illusion  beyond  recall. 

A  mere  mention  of  a  work  of  art  is  of  very  little  use,  and  cither 
commentary  or  description    requires  space,   so  that   I   have  boon 
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obliged  to  pass  In  silence  many  things  in  the  English  exhibition 
which  deserved  very  careful  notice.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to 
say  more  about  the  water-colors,  which,  as  usual,  astonished  the 
continental  visitors.  One  of  the  most  popular  was  Mr.  C.  Green's 
"  Derby  Day,"  an  unpretending  drawing  of  small  dimensions,  far 
superior  in  every  artistic  quality  to  the  celebrated  picture  of  the 
same  subject  by  Mr.  Frith.  It  is  surprising  to  me  that  with  Mr. 
Green's  great  natural  gift  of  seizing  expression,  and  his  accom- 
plished manual  skill,  his  reputation  should  not  be  greater  than  it 
is.  In  his  own  line  of  art  no  living  Englishman  can  excel  him  ;  it 
may  not  be  a  very  elevated  kind  of  art,  but  it  is  one  which  requires 
a  peculiar  natural  gift,  without  which  the  labor  of  a  lifetime  would 
be  lavished  utterly  in  vain.  The  gift  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  ever  possessed  by  man.  An  artist  like  Mr.  Green  can 
go  into  a  crowd,  watch  the  faces,  and  photograph  the  most  tran- 
sient shades  of  expression  in  his  memory  with  such  marvellous 
accuracy  as  to  be  able  to  reproduce  them,  not  merely  in  a  sketch 
as  a  caricaturist  would  do  ;  but  in  a  delicately-finished  drawing. 
The  difficulty  is  much  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  he  has  not  the 
caricaturist's  resource  of  exaggeration,  or  has  it  only  in  such  a 
limited  degree  that  it  is  not  to  be  perceptible  by  the  spectator. 
Mr.  Green  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  able  to  paint  very  different 
classes  of  society  with  the  same  impartial  truth  ;  he  will  paint  a 
lady  and  do  justice  to  her  refinement,  or  he  will  paint  a  London 
blackguard  and  do  him  justice  too.  Much  power  in  the  painting 
of  low  life  was  exhibited  in  an  important  picture  by  F.  Barnard, 
"  The  East  End  of  London  on  a  Saturday  Night."  The  execution 
of  this  picture  was  really  painter's  work  all  through,  and  it  dis- 
played a  great  deal  of  rough  pictorial  power  ;  but  the  subject  was 
not  agreeable.  It  was  late  on  a  misty  evening,  a  very  dim  moon 
struggling  to  light  the  crowded  street,  which  was  much  more  effec- 
tually illuminated  by  the  warmer  light  of  gas.  The  picture  re- 
minded me  of  Lord  Melbourne's  appreciation  of  lobsters  exhibited 
under  London  gas-light.  Here  was  a  fishmonger's  place  and  a 
butcher's  shop  ;  here  were  stalls  rich  in  cabbages  and  oranges, 
between  which  a  cab  full  of  jolly  sailors  was  making  its  way  ;  here 
was  the  inevitable  struggle  between  the  woman  and  the  policeman, 
and  in  the  corner  you  might  discover  the  group  of  street  musicians, 
who  bring  their  ideal  art  into  the  realism  of  the  roaring  street. 
The  true  subject  of  this  clever  but  rather  coarse  performance  was 
the  picturesque  side  of  plebeian  London.  It  was  like  a  page  from 
Dickens. 
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An  exhibition  of  pictures  constantly  offers  the  most  striking  con- 
trasts both  in  the  temper  of  artists  and  their  choice  of  subjects. 
After  the  hot  coloring  of  the  London  street,  and  its  stifling  crowd, 
shall  we  refresh  ourselves  in  a  breeze  on  the  open  sea  ?  Mr.  Henry 
Moore  allowed  us  to  do  this  by  his  picture  of  "  Rough  Weather  in 
the  Mediterranean,"  which  presented  only  the  very  coolest  colors, 
a  cloudy  bluish-gray  sky  with  a  vast  expanse  of  tossing  and  tum- 
bling sea  beneath  it,  all  cold  blue  and  blue  green,  and  very  interest- 
ing, technically,  as  an  experiment  in  cold  colors,  and  in  that  almost 
monochrome  which  Reynolds  recommended.  The  picture  was 
full  of  the  freshness  of  the  sea,  with  a  strong  wind  blowing  and 
carrying  spray  from  the  tops  of  the  waves,  so  different  in  their  blue 
depths  from  the  muddy  waters  known  to  the  old  Dutch  painters. 
I  was  pleased  with  some  truthful  painting  of  a  Highland  torrent  in 
a  water-color  by  Birket  Foster,  of  the  Falls  of  the  Tummel.  It  was 
quieter  in  color  than  much  of  the  artist's  work  and  very  true  in  the 
play  of  brown  and  blue  gray  on  the  water,  brown  being  the  natural 
color  of  the  torrent,  and  blue  gray  the  reflection  from  the  sky. 
The  rocks,  too,  were  carefully  studied  and  larger  in  treatment 
than  the  artist's  work  has  usually  been.  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt's  water- 
color  of  Loch  Coruiskh,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  was  a  bold  experiment 
in  some  respects.  The  picture  was  so  completely  filled  up  with 
mountain  that  there  was  hardly  any  sky,  and  the  mountain  itself 
was  not  much  varied  in  shade  nor  massed  by  any  strong  light. 
The  blue  gray  pool  of  Loch  Coruiskh  is  to  the  Hght,  and  the  spec- 
tator is  high  enough  to  see  a  bit  of  another  lake  to  the  left,  all  the 
rest  of  the  picture  being  filled  with  rocky  mountain  very  thor- 
oughly studied.  The  same  artist's  "  Illeswater"  was  a  very  deli- 
cate study  all  in  pale  tones,  and  very  observant,  especially  in  the 
intelligent  treatment  of  the  breezes  on  the  lake  ;  but  I  find  in  this 
drawing  one  of  those  peculiarities  of  English  color  which  are  un- 
pleasant to  me  now,  and  are  so,  I  believe,  to  all  critics  except  Eng- 
lishmen who  have  never  lived  on  the  continent.  It  is,  I  believe, 
an  exclusively  English  peculiarity  to  take  pleasure  in  the  play  of 
crude  purples  and  greens.  A  Frenchman  will  tolerate  much  worse 
color  in  grays  and  browns,  but  he  will  not  tolerate  that.  Nature, 
however,  very  frequently  presents  it  in  her  foregrounds,  and  it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  taste,  in  which  no  right  or  wrong  can  be  proved  on 
either  side,  whether  an  artist  should  paint  it  or  dissimulate  it. 

I  have  not  had  space  to  do  justice  to  Sir  John  Gilbert's  pictures  ; 
but  he  is  so  well  known  by  the  immense  number  of  wood-cuts  from 
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his  designs  that  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  much  about  so 
fertile  a  genius.  He  has  the  most  complete  command  of  all  the 
resources  of  art  which  are  necessary  to  his  own  kind  of  production, 
and  this  is  especially  visible  in  his  water-colors,  which  are  always 
painted  in  a  dashing  and  masterly  manner  with  rich  color  and  a 
well-charged  brush.  His  oil-paintings  show,  of  course,  the  same 
qualities  of  invention,  but  they  are  not  technically  quite  so  fresh 
and  sound,  they  look  somewhat  heavy  in  execution,  and  it  seems 
to  us  as  if  the  painter  worked  too  much  without  the  model,  though 
we  do  not  feel  this  in  his  smaller  works.  After  all  reservations.  Sir 
John  Gilbert  is  still  the  most  powerful  of  modern  English  artists 
who  work  chiefly  from  invention.  He  comes  much  more  nearly  to 
Rubens  in  this  kind  of  productive  power  than  any  of  his  English 
contemporaries,  and  there  is  a  unity  in  each  of  his  works  which  is 
rare  in  modern  art,  and  which  is  due  to  their  origin  as  mental  con- 
ceptions rather  than  impressions  received  from  nature.  His  water- 
color,  "  The  Guide  through  the  Forest,"  is  an  excellent  example. 
A  knight  on  horseback,  attended  by  his  squire  and  guided  by  a 
youth  on  a  gray  pony,  is  followed  by  soldiers  riding  through  a  nar- 
row bridle-track  in  a  forest,  from  which  the  party  is  just  going  to 
emerge.  It  is  simply  a  mental  conception,  not  a  study  from  na- 
ture, and  the  consequence  is  that  it  has  all  the  unity  of  an  old  bal- 
lad ;  the  landscape  belongs  to  the  figures  and  the  figures  to  the 
landscape  ;  the  artist  has  not  drawn  the  figures  first  from  models 
and  then  gone  out  of  doors  to  seek  for  some  approximately  appro- 
priate background.  I  should  not  wish  all  artists  to  work  in  the 
manner  of  Sir  John  Gilbert,  but  when  a  painter  relies  upon  the 
mental  conception  so  completely  as  he  does,  and,  on  the  whole, 
with  such  striking  success,  I  think  we  ought  not  to  carp  at  matters 
of  detail. 

The  American  pictures  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  as 
there  were  only  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  them,  and  sixteen 
water-colors  ;  but  the  quality  was  generally  good.  The  only  ob- 
jection to  the  American  exhibition  is  one  which  has  been  made 
elsewhere,  namely,  its  curious  lack  of  nationality.  European  influ- 
ence has  so  overpowered  the  American  native  genius,  whatever 
that  may  have  been,  that  on  entering  a  room  filled  with  pictures  all 
painted  by  natives  of  the  United  States,  an  Englishman  does  not 
at  all  feel  as  if  he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  ;  it  seems  to  him,  rather, 
as  if  he  had  simply  crossed  the  channel,  and  found  himself  amongst 
his  old  acquaintances  of  the  European  continent.     This,  of  course, 
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may  be  very  easily  accounted   for.      The  American  artists  learn 
painting  in  Europe,  and  always,  or  nearly  always,  on  the  continent, 
so  that  they  acquire  continental  habits  of  work.      English  art  seems 
to  have  very  little  influence  upon  them,  notwithstanding  the  blood- 
relationship  between  the  two  countries,  and  this  is  the  more  curi- 
ous because  English  literature  (not  merely  the  writings  of  great  au- 
thors, but  the  current  literature  of  the  day)  has  unquestionably  a 
great  influence   in  America.     The  little   influence   of   English    art 
may  be  partly  accounted   for  by  the    strong  individualism  which 
prevails  in  the  English  school,  so   that   it  has  never  possessed  the 
force  and  influence  which  come  from  an  apparent  unity  of  doctrine. 
It  is  with  the  fine  arts  as  with  religion  ;  the  influence  of  a  church 
depends  primarily   upon   unity,  its  clergy  must  all  say  the  same 
thing,  though  they  may  say  it  in  different  ways.      English  painters 
have  always  been  freethinkers  in  art,  or  if  at  times  they  have  con- 
ceived it  to  be  their  duty  to  think  in  some  orthodox  manner,  as 
Reynolds  did,  for  example,  then  their  practice  has  been  indepen- 
dent.    This  independence  of  theirs  has  brought  down  upon  them 
much  scorn  and  contumely,  but  they  "go  on  never  minding,"  and 
there  is  this  good  result  that  although  in  some  respects  their  works 
have  not  always  displayed  that  workmanlike  handicraft  which  may 
be  learned  in  a  great  workshop  where  fixed  principles  are  in  the  as- 
cendant, they  do  at  least  produce  pictures  which  are  generally  inter- 
esting, and  this,  in  a  dull  world,  is  something.     Now  it  is  evident 
from  the  American  gallery  at  the  Paris  exhibition  that  the  Amer- 
icans are  not  without  natural  artistic  aptitudes,  probably  quite  as 
good  as  those  of  any  nation  in  Europe,  but  as  yet  they  are  the  too 
docile  pupils  of   European   teachers,  and  give  us  little  that  is  de- 
cidedly  and   originally  American.       Perhaps   in   course   of  time  a 
national  art  may  disengage  itself  ;  but  it  must  be  on  condition  that 
American  artists  cease  to  fix  their  residence  in   France  and   Italy. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  preserve  the  originality 
of  a  school,  even  when  it  exists  already.    Painting  is  not  like  litera- 
ture, its  nationality  is  not  protected  by  language.     I   must  cither 
write    English  or    French,  Anglo-French  would  not  be  tolerated, 
but  I  may  paint  cosmopolitan,  and  the  cosmopolitan  style  of  paint- 
ing is  becoming  more  and  more  prevalent  throughout  the  world. 
The  style  which  I  call  cosmopolitan  first  developed  itself  in  France, 
and  then  invaded  the  neighboring  European  countries,  like  P'rench 
fashions  in  dress.     It  has  subdued  the  native  art  of  those  countries 
(always  excepting  England)  to  such  a  degree  that  the  French  critics 
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themselves  complain  of  the  sameness  which  has  resulted  from  this 
conquest. 

Having  disburdened  myself  of  these  general  remarks,  which  I  do 
not  intend  to  repeat  with  reference  to  particular  instances,  I  may 
now  proceed  to  mention  a  few  of  those  excellent  cosmopolitan 
paintings  which  bear  American  signatures.  I  was  much  struck,  like 
most  visitors,  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Dana's  large  marine  picture,  "  Soli- 
tude," consisting  of  nothing  but  an  inky  sea  and  a  misty,  cloudy, 
moonlit  sky.  It  is  good  evidence,  if  all  other  evidence  were  want- 
ing, that,  notwithstanding  all  the  dogmatism  of  critics,  human  in- 
terest is  not  necessary  to  make  an  impressive  picture.  Here  we 
have  nothing  but  desolation — without  locality,  for  it  may  be  any- 
where on  the  sea  ;  without  date,  for  it  may  be  at  any  time  since  the 
moon  shone  on  waters  agitated  by  the  wind  ;  without  history,  for 
what  historian  has  concerned  himself  with  the  transient  existence 
of  a  wave  ?  The  title  implies  even  more  human  interest  than  the 
picture  possesses,  for  real  solitude  would  be  a  desert  with  one 
human  being,  and  this  is  simply  the  entire  absence  of  humanity. 
Mr.  Dana  would  probably  answer  that  his  intention  was  to  make 
the  spectator  {qqX  alone  ;  that  the  solitude  was  that  of  the  spectator's 
mind  in  the  presence  of  such  primeval  things  as  waves  and  the 
moon  ;  but  here  arises  the  objection  that  he  will  at  once  imagine 
himself  on  an  ocean  steamer,  for  he  can  not  fly  like  an  albatross. 
No,  the  real  subject  of  the  picture  is  not  the  loneliness  of  a  man, 
but  nature  without  a  trace  of  man,  and  in  this  lies  its  peculiar 
impressiveness. 

"His  steps  are  not  upon  th)'  paths — thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him." 

Mr.  Dana's  picture  was  powerfully  painted,  with  little  color,  the 
sea  inky,  the  sky  reddish  gray,  with  darker  clouds  spotted  upon  it. 
Waves  are  often  more  minutely  studied  by  modern  artists  (from 
photographs),  but  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  be  better  painted. 

I  was  delighted  with  a  picture  by  Mr.  Arthur  Quartley,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  J.  T.  Johnston,  and  entitled  "  Morning  Effect  in  New 
York  Harbor."  It  was  a  most  artistic  performance  both  in  execu- 
tion and  in  the  management  of  quiet  color.  Browns  are  generally 
dangerous  to  color,  except  as  mere  underpainting  ;  but  in  this 
instance  they  were  managed  with  such  taste  and  skill  that  one  could 
only  admire.  The  scene  is  likely  to  be  familiar  to  many  American 
readers.  It  is  enriched  with  four  spires  and  a  dome  as  permanent 
landmarks,  and  the  foreground  was  made  lively  by  moving  boats, 
particularly  a  schooner  yacht  and  a  river  steamer.     I  may  safely 
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say  that  there  was  not  a  single  picture  in  the  Champ  de  Mars 
(comparing  all  schools  together)  more  perfectly  in  keeping  than  this. 
The  loaded  sky  was  painted  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  the 
rather  hazy  distance  was  interpreted  with  rare  intelligence  of  effect. 

I  run  some  risk  of  seeming  to  flatter  American  readers  by  prais- 
ing American  pictures  warmly  ;  but  I  am  innocent  of  any  such  in- 
tention. The  exhibition  was  small  and  well-selected  to  begin  with, 
and  again  I  mention  the  pictures  which  pleased  me  best,  for  why 
dwell  on  instances  of  comparative  failure  ?  The  function  of  a  critic, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  much  more  to  draw  public  attention  to  good 
work  than  to  exercise  his  wits  in  mere  fault-finding ;  so,  if  the 
reader  pleases,  we  will  look  at  the  good  pictures  and  leave  the  bad 
ones  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Again,  let  it  not  be  understood 
that  those  which  I  pass  in  silence  have  necessarily  seemed  to  me 
of  inferior  merit.  Shall  I  reveal  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  critic's 
trade  ?  We  can  only  talk  about  the  picture  which  enables  us  to  in- 
terest the  reader,  and  it  so  happens  that  many  well-painted  pictures, 
which  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  possess,  suggest  no  remarks  except 
simply  that  they  are  good. 

Occasionally  a  picture  may  attract  attention  at  first  by  mere 
singularity,  and  keep  it  afterward  by  better  qualities.  A  landscape 
by  Mr.  J.  Lafarge,  "  Paradise  Valley,  Newport,"  was  of  this  class. 
It  is  surprising  how  any  artist  would  venture  on  such  a  subject, 
all  green  land,  uninteresting  in  itself,  leading  the  eye  up  to  an  hori- 
zon very  near  the  top  of  the  canvas,  where  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
distant  sea.  As  for  the  ground,  it  is  nothing  but  green  pasture  land 
with  walls.  There  is  a  lamb  in  the  middle  of-  the  foreground,  and 
some  green  plants  grow  in  the  right-hand  corner,  above  which  is  an 
awkwardly  placed  tree.  The  whole  canvas  presents,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, very  much  the  appearance  of  a  piece  of  green  silk.  It  won  a 
medal,  I  believe,  simply  by  the  good  quality  of  its  technical  work- 
manship, which  leads  one  to  make  two  reflections  :  the  first,  that 
good  workmanship  can  make  any  subject  pass  ;  the  second,  what  a 
pity  it  is  that  a  good  workman  should  ever  select  bad  natural  ma- 
terial. 

A  picture  of  "  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  from  the  Tiber,"  by  Mr. 
George  Inness,  presented  a  silvery  pleasant  effect  of  early  morning, 
with  much  breadth  of  pleasant  grays  and  browns.  The  distant 
buildings  of  St.  Peter's  were  very  poetical  in  a  pale  gray  mass 
against  reddish  morning  clouds.  Between  the  cathedral  and  the 
foreground  was  a  dark  grove  to  throw  it  farther  back,  and  in  the 
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foreground  itself  a  pool  of  water  from  the  Tiber  extended  across 
the  picture.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Inness  held  his  rank  so 
well  in  practical  art,  because  I  had  quoted  a  severe  criticism  by  him 
of  Turner's  "  Slave  Ship"  in  my  Life  of  Turner,  and  my  English 
critics  are  not  quite  satisfied  either  with  him  or  me.  I  wonder 
how  many  of  those  ready  writers  can  paint  as  well  as  Mr.  Inness  ? 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Dubois  exhibited  a  fine  picture  of  "  Autumn," 
in  which  the  most  obvious  fault,  if  it  is  a  fault,  was  the  powerful 
will  of  the  artist,  which  gave  his  picture  such  an  air  of  resolute 
choice  and  decision  that  the  human  element  was  somewhat  over- 
powering. He  divided  his  color  into  three  simple  elements  or 
masses,  and  set  to  work  vigorously,  showing  brushwork  frankly 
everywhere  and  using  impasto  with  great  skill.  The  natural  scene 
was  a  rocky  foreground,  with  a  bank  beyond  it  on  which  grew  some 
massive  trees  rich  in  autumnal  color.  The  sky  was  frankly  blue, 
with  rolling  white  clouds.  For  strong  color,  well-massed  shadows, 
and  effective  light  on  rock  and  tree,  the  picture  attracted  atten- 
tion even  at  a  distance  ;  but,  like  many  French  landscapes,  it  had 
too  much  the  aspect  of  an  enlarged  sketch.  Mr.  R.  Swain  Gifford's 
"  New  England  Cedars"  was  an  excellent  study,  showing  great 
breadth  of  treatment  and  knowledge  of  tree  form,  the  color  was 
generally  good  and  agreeable,  the  manner  easy  and  sketchy  in  the 
right  way. 

Readers  who  have  visited  the  exhibition  may  be  suprised  that  I 
have  not  sooner  mentioned  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridgeman's  important  pic- 
ture, the  "  Funeral  of  a  Mummy  on  the  Nile."  Whilst  fully  ad- 
mitting the  skill  and  power  displayed  in  this  work,  may  I  be  par- 
doned for  saying  that  I  never  could  get  up  much  interest  in  pic- 
tures of  ancient  Egyptian  life  ?  Ancient  Egypt  is  very  remote 
from  our  sympathies — much  more  remote  than  Greece  and  Rome 
— and  besides  that,  it  is  awkward  to  deal  with  pictorially.  Mr. 
Poynter,  the  English  Academician,  made  a  hit  with  his  "  Israel  in 
Egypt, "  because  the  subject  interested  the  public;  but  the  mate- 
rial in  the  picture  was  very  difficult  to  manage  artistically,  much 
more  difficult  than  the  Roman  material  in  the  **  Catapult,"  by  the 
same  artist.  I  can  truly  say  that  Mr.  Bridgeman's  picture  seemed 
to  me  one  of  the  least  awkward  representations  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  that  I  ever  met  with,  the  artistic  and  poetic  feeling  of  the 
painter  prevented  him  from  falling  into  mere  archaeology,  and  the 
workmanship  left  nothing  to  de  desired  ;  but  good  workmanship  is 
not  rare  in  these  days. 
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One  of  the  most  essentially  American  pictures  in  the  exhibition 
was  Mr.  J.  G.  Brown's  "  The  Passing  Show."  Five  boys  are  stand- 
ing on  the  sidewalk  of  a  street  in  some  American  town,  whilst  a 
show  is  passing.  We  do  not  see  the  show,  but  we  do  see  the  boys 
most  unquestionably,  for  so  much  alive  are  they  in  their  juvenile 
glee,  so  intensely  interested  in  what  is  passing  before  them,  that 
we  have  only  to  submit  to  the  illusion  for  it  to  be  complete.  The 
lads  are  artfully  arrayed  for  composition,  in  height  and  attitude, 
not  according  to  military  motions  but  artistic,  yet  it  is  only  a  critic 
or  a  painter  who  would  ever  think  of  this.  The  picture  left 
nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  cleverness  of  execution,  but 
that,  though  a  valuable  quality  in  all  paintings  was  not  the  distin- 
guishing quality  of  this.  Its  real  superiority  was  in  the  intense  real- 
ization of  human  life  and  expression.  This  is  a  natural  gift,  quite 
unattainable  by  labor,  and  wherever  it  exists  it  is  likely  to  become 
predominant.  It  is  delightful  to  meet  with  it  occasionally  ;  but 
happily  it  is  rare,  for  the  refinements  of  art  would  be  little  heeded 
if  so  striking  and  interesting  a  quality  reigned  supreme  in  the 
exhibition.  Every  human  being,  of  whatever  nation,  who  came 
before  these  laughing  boys  of  Mr.  Brown,  laughed  heartily  himself, 
and  forgot  for  a  a  moment  both  the  cares  and  the  vanities  of  life. 

Miss  E.  J.  Gardner,  who  has  been  living  for  twelve  years  in 
Paris,  and  is  there  still,  as  a  student  working  under  the  advice  of 
M.  Bougereau,  is  also  by  this  time  much  more  than  a  student,  as 
her  two  pictures,  ''  A  Flower  Girl  "  and  "  Ruth  and  Naomi,"  tes- 
tify. I  published  2,  photogravure  from  "  Ruth  and  Naomi"  in  the 
Portfolio  for  February,  this  year.  It  is  a  serious  and  carefully  drawn 
piece  of  work,  with  a  good  deal  of  what  the  French  call  "  style," 
but  much  more  feeling  than  usually  accompanies  that  quality. 
The  "  Flower  Girl"  is  a  very  sweet  picture,  the  face  beautifully 
painted,  and  with  much  quiet  ease  of  execution,  and  though  the 
features  are  pretty,  their  slightly  sad,  or  at  least  serious  expression, 
keeps  the  work  safe  from  the  agacerie  which  often  infects  such  sub- 
jects. If  **  A  Flower  Girl"  were  given  as  a  theme  to  be  illustrated 
by  many  different  artists,  each  in  his  own  way,  I  can  not  imagine 
how  any  one  of  them  could  treat  it  with  more  simple  grace  or  more 
real  though  unpretending  skill. 

A  very  great  technical  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  Mr.  San- 
ford  R.  Gifford  in  his  picture  of  "  Mount  Renier. "  It  is  an  even- 
ing effect  on  snowy  mountains,  seen  across  an  expanse  of  lake  with 
a  wooded  promontory  and  shores.     Mount  Renier  himself  presents 
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a  dome  of  snow,  and  the  accompanying  masses  make  a  noble  sierra 
7ievada.     It  is  not,  however,  so  much  of  the  scenery  that  I  desire 
to  speak,  though  that  is  of  the  grandest,  as  of  the  artist's  manage- 
ment of  his  material.   Nothing  in  the  world  is  more  difficult  to  deal 
with  than  a  snowy  mountain  in  evening  light.     The  cool  shadows 
so  easily  get  out  of  harmony  with  the  illuminated   portions  of  the 
mountain,  and   it   is   so  difficult  to  get  those    illuminated    spaces 
themselves  up  to  any  pitch  of  light  which  may  even  remind  us  of 
the    unapproachable  splendor  of  nature  !     I    may   claim  to  know 
something  about  the  difficulty  of  this,  having  passed  some  winters 
in  full  sight  of  a  magnificent  snowy  mountain  constantly  presenting 
me  these  problems.     The  difficulties  are,  in  fact,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible insuperable,  and  yet  Mr.  Sanford  GifTord  has  fairly  overcome 
them.      His  picture  of  Mount  Renier  is  beautifully  harmonious  in 
warm  color,  and  the  cooler  shadows  and  reflections  are  painted  with 
great  skill  to  avoid  coldness.     Mr.  Gifford  is  at  the  same  time  well 
able  to  deal  with  the  relations  of  very  pale  tones,  which  he  appears 
to  have  thoroughly  mastered,  and  with  mountain  forms,  which  he 
draws  with  great  knowledge.     A  work  in  a  lower  class  of  art,  but 
excellent  of  its  kind,  was  Mr.   Charles  C.    Coleman's  "Decorative 
Panel."     This  was  a  tall  narrow  picture,  painted  entirely  on  deco- 
rative principles,  the  materials  being  flowers  in  vases  relieved  upon 
a  gold  ground  ;  I  do  not  mean  gilded,  but  gold-colored  in  paint, 
with  patterns  in  it.     The  flowers,  if  I  remember  rightly,  were  white 
and  red  azaleas,  and  the  vases  were  handsome  things,  worth  paint- 
ing for  their  own  decorative  quality.     The  merits  of  the  work  were 
not,  however,  in  mere  imitation  of  pretty  things,  but  lay  rather  in 
the  taste  with  which  the  artist  had  arranged  them  and  in  the  skill 
of  his  interpretation.     In  decorative  painting  of  this  kind  there 
may  be  a  closer  marriage  of  studied  form  with  careful  choice  of 
color  than  is  ever  possible  in  effect  painting,  because  the  sacrifices 
are  not  so  great.     In  decorative  painting  there  is  no  sketching  and 
no  mystery,  forms  are  clearly  drawn,  and  delicacy  of  line  is  not  sac- 
rificed to  the  synthesis  of  effect.     When  the  lines  have  been  care- 
fully determined  the  spaces  are  all  filled  up  with  the  chosen  hues, 
and  the  work  is  almost  done,  the  rest  being  a  mere  development  of 
details.     There  can,  I  believe,  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  all  antique  painting  was  decorative  ;  but  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  say  the  same  (and  this  really  has  been  said)  of 
painting  as  we  moderns  understand  it.     When  mystery  and  chiaro- 
scuro come  in,  the  art  appeals  much  more  to  the  mind  than  to  the 
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eye.  Clear  determinate  line  and  color  are  decorative  elements  ; 
but  those  mysteries  of  drawing  and  chiaroscuro  which  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  and  are  illegible  without  it,  belong  to  a  different  class 
of  art.  The  neo-Greeks  in  France  and  England,  the  hierophants 
of  a  new  renaissance,  would  recall  us  to  the  decorative  principle  as 
in  itself  a  higher  principle  than  the  picturesque.  In  this  I  can  not 
agree  with  them.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  decorative  art  belongs 
to  a  younger,  to  a  less  mature  stage  of  human  development  than 
the  imaginative  picturesque  ;  that  Botticelli  and  Holbein,  so  far  as 
they  were  decorative  in  their  work,  were  younger  and  less  mature 
artists  than  Rembrandt,  and  yet,  whilst  keeping  decoration  in  its 
proper  place,  I  would  not  have  it  abandoned.  Rightly  understood, 
it  may  be  both  a  useful  form  of  art  and  a  cheap  one,  A  good  artist 
could  draw  decorative  subjects  in  line,  and  fill  up  the  spaces  with 
well-chosen  tints,  in  a  tenth  of  the  time  that  it  would  cost  him  to 
produce  a  finished  picture.  In  England  this  has  been  done  to 
some  extent  by  the  members  of  the  St.  John's  Wood  school,  espe- 
cially by  Mr.  Marks,  who  has  a  strong  decorative  instinct  and  seems 
to  enjoy  that  kind  of  work  particularly.  Indeed,  if  the  truth  must 
be  fully  told,  his  decorative  taste  has  rather  hardened  his  style  in 
painting  of  another  order. 

It  was  my  first  intention  to  speak  in  this  REVIEW  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  paintings  only,  as  I  have  written  about  the 
continental  schools  for  another  periodical  ;  but  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  I  ought  to  give  some  general  account  of  the  state  of 
painting  in  Europe  in  the  year  1878.  Let  me  attempt,  then,  to  do 
this  as  fairly  as  my  remaining  space  allows. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  thoughtful  visitor  to  such  a  collec- 
tion as  that  of  1878  is  the  vast  amount  of  really  considerable  artistic 
ability  which  is  now  existing  in  the  world,  and  the  strength  of 
well-skilled  rivalry  against  which  a  young  man  just  entering  the 
profession  has  to  contend,  and  contend  successfully  before  he  can 
earn  his  living.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  it  is  the  same  in 
all  the  liberal  professions.  Yes,  no  doubt  it  is  ;  no  doubt  we  should 
be  greatly  astonished  if  the  skill  and  talent  of  the  lawyers  or  sur- 
geons of  Europe  and  America  could  be  set  before  us  in  a  visible 
and  intelligible  form,  like  the  skill  and  talent  of  the  painters  whose 
works  were  brought  together  in  the  Champ  dc  Mars  ;  but  there  is 
this  difference,  that  every  painter  in  the  world  is  the  rival  of  every 
other,  that  locality  and  distance  do  not  protect  him  as  they  protect 
the  lawyer  and  the  surgeon.      Even  these  international  exhibitions 
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themselves  are  tending  to  make  painting  more  and  more  cosmopol- 
itan in  every  way.  How  many  French  artists  live  by  selling  their 
pictures  in  England  and  America,  where  they  interfere  with  the 
professional  success  of  native  painters  !  The  whole  world  is  becom- 
ing a  gigantic  mart  for  artistic  products,  and  pictures  are  sent 
everywhere  to  find  buyers.  Here  is  an  example.  Two  pictures 
produced  at  Naples  were  sent  to  Paris  on  sale,  where  a  dealer 
bought  them  with  the  intention  of  sending  them  to  Germany,  when 
a  buyer  stepped  in  and  sent  them  to  an  amateur  in  the  north  of 
England.  Pictures  go  wandering  all  over  the  civilized  world  till 
they  find  buyers,  and  then  their  repose  is  only  temporary,  for  as 
soon  as  the  collection  is  brought  to  the  hammer  away  they  go  wan- 
dering again.  This,  however,  is  less  true  of  English  than  of  conti- 
nental pictures.  English  art  remains  chiefly  in  England,  and  this 
may  be  one  great  reason  why  it  has  so  far  preserved  much  of  its 
national  character. 

The  following  resume  may  give  an  idea  of  the  general  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  schools  of  painting  as  taken  in  their  order 
from  the  Seine  to  the  Ecole  Militaire. 

England,  to  begin  with,  struck  the  continental  mind  as  having 
provided  a  particularly  interesting  exhibition.  The  pictures  may, 
or  may  not,  have  held  high  rank  as  works  of  art,  but  they  were  al- 
most always  interesting.  The  consequence  was  that  the  English 
galleries  were  generally  crowded,  at  least  during  the  hours  when 
visitors  came  to  the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  French  themselves  took 
the  keenest  interest  in  English  painting,  and  the  artists  particularly 
were  alive  to  its  intelligent  choice  of  subject.  An  Italian  opinion, 
recently  expressed  by  Professor  Rondani,  in  a  lecture  on  English  art 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition,^  dwells  on  other  good  qualities  also.  "  Like 
the  Italian  art  of  the  fifteenth  century,  English  art  is  full  of  senti- 
ment and  eminently  spiritual  ;  it  seems  to  belong  to  a  people  ingenu- 
ous, faithful,  austere,  and  kindly  ;  to  an  age  without  malice,  prim- 
itive, idyllic."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  English  painting  is 
peculiarly  happy  in  most  of  the  qualities  which  lie  outside  of  the 
strictly  technical  qualities  ;  it  is  often  poetic,  often  thoughtful,  often 
very  tender,  gentle,  and  sympathetic,  and  it  very  seldom  panders 
to  animal  passions,  or  to  the  lust  for  horror  and  bloodshed  which 
by  an  awful  law  of  our  nature  seems  always  to  accompany  them. 
Very  hard  things  used  to  be  said  against  the  English  school  for  its 
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technical  deficiency,  and  they  have  been  repeated  with  reference  to 
the  present  exhibition  ;  but  the  general  feeling  in   Europe  is  that 
these  severe  criticisms  are  now  falling  out  of  date.  A  great  techni- 
cal improvement  is  now  visible  in  English  painting,  and  the  kind  of 
criticism  which  may  have  been  justly  applicable  to  many  English 
painters  twenty  years  ago  is  applicable  no  longer,  except  to  those 
who  lag  behind   the  general  culture  of  their  age.      With  regard  to 
color,  there   is  a  peculiar  law  of  development  which  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  cases  of  individuals,  and  which  probably  also  governs 
the  development  of  schools.     When  a  painter  has  the  gift  of  color 
naturally  he  does  not  begin  by  coloring  more  agreeably  than  others, 
he  always  begins  by  coloring  crudely  and  badly,  because  his  eye 
observes  hues  which  he  is  unwilling  to  omit,  though  he  can  not  har- 
monize them  yet  ;  the  dull  painter,  who  can  not  see  color,  clings  to 
what  is  least  offensive,  and  escapes  censure  by  taking  refuge  in  dis- 
guised monochrome.     So  it  is  in  schools.     The  color-faculty  is  not 
uncommon  in  England,  and  for  that  very  reason,  so  long  as  it  is 
uneducated,  the  English  are  the  crudest  and  worst  colorists  in  the 
world  ;    but  their  error  is  hardly   ever  in   the  direction  of  mud, 
though  mud  is  the  general  refuge  of  the  French.      Crude  greens, 
reds,  and  purples,  dreadful  combinations  of  all  the  most  dangerous 
pigments  invented  by  the  colormen — these  are  the  errors  of  the 
Englishman.      The   Frenchman   takes   refuge    in    the    umbers   and 
ochers  and  finds  safety  in  mere  negation.     It  can  not  be  denied, 
however,  that  the  English  painters  are  now  passing  out  of  the  crude 
stage,  so   that   notwithstanding  some  violence  here  and  there,  the 
general   aspect   of  the    English   gallery  was   agreeable.     Again,  in 
handling,  the   English  are  not  so  petty  Sts  they  used  to  be,  they 
paint  more  simply  and  with  greater  breadth  and  substance. 

The  next  school  to  England  happened  to  be  that  of  Italy,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  old  Italian  masters,  is  really  one  of  the  young- 
est— if  not  the  very  youngest — in  Europe.  The  Italians  have  begun 
art  over  again  in  a  modern  spirit,  and  the  men  of  to-day  work 
absolutely  without  tradition,  exactly  as  if  the  old  Roman,  Floren- 
tine, Bolognese,  or  Venetian  masters  had  never  existed.  They  go 
directly  to  nature  ;  they  indulge  their  own  artistic  fancies  and 
caprices  to  the  uttermost,  and,  for  the  present,  they  seem  to  be 
like  untended  plants  growing  wild  in  a  locality  where  nothing  ex- 
ists to  hinder  them.  It  is  easy  to  condemn  the  present  produc- 
tions of  the  school,  which  are  generally  far  inferior  to  those  of 
France  and  England  ;  but  it  is  also  easy  to  foresee  that  the  present 
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crude  stage  of  Italian  art,  which  is  only  temporary,  will  give  place 
in  due  time  to  a  more  serious  culture.  With  all  the  faults  of  the 
modern  Italians  I  am  fully  presuaded  that  they  have  done  the  only 
thing  that  was  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  in  emancipating 
themselves  completely  from  the  too  powerful  influence  of  the  old 
masters.  What  was  Italian  art  so  long  as  that  influence  lasted  ?  It 
was  nothing  but  the  unintelligent  manufacture  of  pasticcios.  To- 
day there  is  at  least  a  healthy  independence  and  a  sort  of  boyish 
delight  in  liberty,  an  opening  of  the  eyes  to  the  freshness,  life,  and 
color  of  the  actual  world.  You  see  that  the  young  Italian  artists 
no  longer  shut  themselves  up  in  picture  galleries — they  go  out  into 
the  streets  and  fields,  they  muse  on  the  sea-shore,  they  travel  on 
the  public  roads,  and  observe  people  of  all  classes  in  all  sorts  of 
occupations.  When  once  they  get  fairly  out  of  the  crude  stage 
these  Italian  artists  will  be  good  modern  painters.  Pasini,  the  best 
of  them,  is  as  observant  of  the  real  world  as  a  painter  can  be,  or 
ought  to  be,  and  yet  he  is  not  crude.  Michetti  and  many  others 
are  still  in  the  crude  stage,  and  so,  with  all  his  skill,  is  De  Nittis, 
though  his  Italian  crudity  has  been  gradually  exchanging  itself  for 
French  mud  of  late  years,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Paris.  It  is  also  a  bad  thing  for  his  color  that  he  should 
have  studied  London,  not  that  the  coloring  of  London  is  always 
bad  in  itself,  but  because  he  paints  not  the  beauty  that  is  to  be 
found  in  London  scenery,  but  southern  prejudice  against  it. 

Sweden  and  Norway  have,  as  is  natural,  very  much  in  common 
as  to  the  qualities  of  their  art,  and  both,  for  the  present,  are  far 
superior  to  Italy.  Nevertheless,  although  they  paint  better  than 
the  Italians,  the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  are  less  original,  for  their 
art  comes  in  a  great  measure  from  Germany  (particularly  from  Diis- 
seldorf),  when  it  does  not  come  from  Paris.  A  mere  glance  at  the 
catalogue  shows  how  many  Swedish  and  Norwegian  painters  live 
abroad,  and  generally  either  in  Germany  or  France.  This  circum- 
stance, as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  takes  away  most  of  the 
interest  which  would  otherwise  belong  to  these  northern  schools. 
It  would  be  mere  self-deception  to  admire  as  northern  art  what  is 
really  a  product  of  central  Europe.  You  would  not  exhibit  a 
Yorkshireman  who  had  been  educated  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  and 
had  lived  there  mostly  since,  as  a  specimen  of  the  native  Yorkshire 
mind.  He  would  be  an  Englishman,  but  not  in  the  strict  sense  a 
Yorkshireman,  and  so  it  is  with  these  northern  Europeans  who 
study  painting  far  from  their  own  country  and  settle  down  in  cen- 
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tral  Europe  ;  they  are  Europeans,  but  Swedes  and  Norwegians  no 
longer,  so  far  at  least  as  painting  is  concerned.  They  still,  how- 
ever, preserve  the  northern  poetry  in  their  minds,  as  you  may  see 
by  their  love  of  northern  landscape  and  legend,  and  their  hearts 
and  affections  turn  back  to  their  own  wild  land.  Thus  Mr.  Arbo 
paints  for  us  the  Asgaardreid,  those  phantom  horsemen  of  the 
upper  air  who,  not  having  done  enough  evil  to  deserve  hell,  nor  yet 
good  enough  to  win  heaven,  gallop  in  clouds  of  ghostly  cavalry 
between  the  earth  and  the  stars,  visitors  of  evil  omen,  adding  to 
the  noise  of  earthly  combats  that  of  their  wild  laughter  and  their 
clashing  arms.  In  the  same  spirit  Mr.  Bennetter  painted  **  Vikings 
at  Sea,"  and  the  number  of  Norwegian  landscapes  was  remarkable. 
In  the  Swedish  gallery  Baron  G.  O.  Cederstrom^  produced  a 
sensation  with  his  important  national  picture,  "The  Body  of 
Charles  XII.,  carried  by  his  Officers  across  the  Norwegian  Frontier;" 
but  on  the  whole  the  Swedes  were  less  national  in  their  choice  of 
subjects  than  the  Norwegians,  some  of  them  living  in  France  and 
painting  French  landscape  precisely  as  Frenchmen  would  select  and 
paint  it.  As  to  technical  qualities,  these  artists  are  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  the  French  or  German  painters  who  have  received 
the  same  education  ;  but  as  they  are  fewer  in  number  the  very 
clever  men  are  rare  in  proportion. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  any  description  of  the  great  French 
school  in  two  or  three  pages  ;  but  this  is  the  less  necessary  as 
French  artists  are  better  known  in  America  than  those  of  any  other 
nation.  It  still  holds  its  place  well  as  the  strongest  school  in  Eu- 
rope both  in  numbers  and  ability,  but  it  is  in  danger  of  losing 
ground  relatively  as  other  schools  become  better  educated,  often 
in  consequence  of  the  very  facilities  afforded  by  Paris  itself.  There 
is  something  in  the  French  nature  which  adapts  it  for  successful 
performance  in  both  painting  and  sculpture.  The  usual  English 
(and,  I  believe,  American)  prejudice  against  the  French  as  unsteady 
and  incapable  of  discipline,  is  certainly  not  deserved  by  French 
artists,  who  are  remarkable  for  the  diligent  and  patient  study  they 
give  to  their  profession,  and  for  their  ready  submission  to  discipline 
when  it  promises  any  attainable  improvement.  Whatever  may 
be  the  defects  of  the  school  a  want  of  careful  diligence  is  not 
amongst  them.  Its  greatest  faults  (singular  in  so  lively  a  nation) 
are    a    certain    dullness,   a    too    frequent    recurrence    to   worn-out 

'  There  are  two  Barons  CederstrcJm,  both  painters,  the  other  is  Baron  T.  CederstrGm. 
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themes,  and  a  desire  to  give  evidence  of  possessing  technical  abil- 
ity, which  will  always  sufficiently  show  itself  when  present.  The 
sort  of  dullness  which  is  often  to  be  found  in  French  painting  is,  I 
believe,  due  to  a  too  great  separation  of  literary  and  artistic  pur- 
suits. Painters,  with  a  few  exceptions,  do  not  read,  and  so  they 
miss  that  renewal  of  the  mind  which  is  the  greatest  benefit  of  read- 
ing. They  shut  themselves  up  in  a  difficult  and  absorbing  pursuit, 
which,  when  not  under  the  direction  of  high  intellect  and  feeling 
may  easily  degenerate  into  a  handicraft.  French  figure-painting,  in 
the  hands  of  the  less  inventive  artists,  is  often  nothing  but  a  large 
study  of  a  model,  and  this  is  particularly  noticeable  in  pictures 
from  the  nude,  which,  whether  the  artist  calls  them  by  the  name  of 
Diana  or  Venus,  or  some  nymph  of  the  grove  or  the  stream,  are 
still  visibly  nothing  but  portraits  of  "  Les  mercenaires  de  la  pose." 
The  ver}"  large  size  of  many  French  pictures  is  also  an  evil,  because 
it  increases  the  appearance  of  emptiness.  Young  painters  tell  me 
that  they  paint  on  a  large  scale  in  order  not  to  be  overlooked  at  the 
Salon.  People  will  hunt  out  a  small  picture  by  a  famous  man,  but 
overloook  it  if  the  name  is  unknown.  The  effect  of  this  is  more 
prejudical  to  landscape  than  to  figure-painting.  A  large  figure-pic- 
ture is  painted  in  the  presence  of  models,  and  so  far  as  the  actual 
flesh-painting  is  concerned  may  be  well-studied  ;  but  a  big  land- 
scape is  in  most  cases  only  an  enlarged  sketch.  We  feel  this  pain- 
fully before  the  largest  landscapes  of  Daubigny,  which  would  look 
much  better  furnished  if  the  scale  were  smaller.  The  excess  of 
scale  has  never  been  more  visibly  an  error  than  in  the  case  of  Gus- 
tave  Dore.  His  enormous  canvases  do  not  contain  a  tenth  part  of 
the  knowledge  and  study  that  Gerome  puts  into  a  small  one  ;  but 
in  Dore's  case  there  are  probably  commercial  reasons  for  this,  as 
his  pictures  are  now  painted  for  his  own  exhibition  in  Bond  Street. 
French  color  generally  offends  Englishmen,  as  English  color  (in 
another  way")  used  to  offend  Frenchmen.  I  have  long  since  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  color  is  not  necessary  to  the  fame  of  a  paint- 
er, and  the  recent  celebrity  of  J.  P.  Laurens  is  a  case  in  point. 
French  artists  seldom  offend  you  by  crudity  of  glaring  colors,  as 
the  English  do,  but  they  take  refuge,  for  safety,  in  the  dull  earths. 
Raw  and  burnt  umber  are  useful  for  monochrome  work  and  for 
some  other  purposes,  but  in  mixture  with  tints  they  may  soil  the 
work  of  a  painter  though  they  seem  to  offer  him  a  refuge.  French 
coloring  is  often  founded  upon  umber,  or  else  (as  in  the  case  of  Ri- 
bot)  on  black,  suggested  primarily  by  ideas  derived  from  printer's 
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ink  or  charcoal.  It  is,  however,  in  the  present  day,  working  its 
way  towards  a  more  complete  chromatic  expression,  and  although 
the  proportion  of  colorists  in  a  school  can  never  be  large,  it  is  much 
that  there  should  be  no  positive  prejudice  against  them.  Any 
Frenchman  who  can  color  may,  in  these  times,  do  so  if  he  pleases. 
He  is  no  longer  praralyzed,  by  the  authority  of  M.  Ingres. 

I  should  be  sorry  if  these  remarks  conveyed  an  impression  un- 
favorable to  the  French  school  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  most  powerful 
school,  full  of  skill  and  accomplishment,  and  it  deserves  its  enor- 
mous influence  in  the  world.  One  of  its  great  superiorities  at 
present  is  in  portrait.  French  portraits  of  the  better  class  are  now 
more  than  ever  remarkable  for  quietly  powerful  representation  and 
for  the  absence  of  pretension  and  display  alike  in  the  sitter  and  the 
artist. 

Austria  and  Hungary  did  more  than  merely  answer  expecta- 
tion ;  but  it  was  rather  unfortunate  for  many  good  painters  of  the 
school  that  Makart,  Matejko,  and  Munkacsy,  attracted  so  much 
attention.  Makart  is,  of  the  three,  the  finest  painter,  if  you  esti- 
mate painters  by  the  union  of  powers  and  qualities,  but  Munkacsy 
is  the  most  agreeable.  I  should  say  that  for  national  and  public 
pictures  Makart  would  be  the  better  man,  whilst  for  a  private 
gallery  I  should  prefer  Munkacsy.  No  modern  painter  can  manage 
a  great  historical  canvas  better  than  Makart.  Without  imitating 
Rubens,  he  has  some  of  the  great  qualities  of  Rubens,  the  life  and 
movement,  the  splendor  of  human  existence,  as  seen  from  the  out- 
side only.  Munkacsy  is  more  thoughtful  and  serious,  and  in  every 
way  a  profounder  artist.  His  "  Milton  and  his  Daughters,"  which 
(it  is  said)  has  just  been  sold  in  Vienna  for  200,000  francs,  and 
which  I  saw  by  itself  in  the  painter's  studio  without  a  frame,  is  at 
the  same  time  grave  and  engaging.  Matejko  seems  less  of  the 
artist  (speaking  generally)  than  either  of  these  two,  and  more  of 
the  historical  painter  especially,  I  mean  that  historical  fact," cos- 
tume, and  detail,  arc  to  him  the  main  things,  whilst  artistic  ar- 
rangements are  more  interesting  to  his  brethren. 

I  have  not  space  to  speak  of  the  remaining  schools,  except  to 
say  that  Belgium  held  her  place  by  the  sustained  excellence  of 
well-known  artists,  and  that  the  Netherlands  interested  us  by  the 
work  of  men  whose  reputation  is  more  recent,  and  whose  art  is 
founded  much  more  on  modern  French  and  German  painting  than 
on  old  Dutch.  The  German  school,  to  which  a  single  room  was 
assigned   just  at    the   last   moment,  had  a  most   choice   exhibition, 
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which,  for  the  time,  made  the  French  forget  their  military  misfor- 
tunes, whilst  they  candidly  acknowledged  the  artistic  merits  of  their 
enemy.  The  general  result  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  so  far  as  the 
fine  arts  were  concerned,  was  to  make  different  countries  appreciate 
each  other's  genius  better  than  they  had  ever  done  before,  and 
there  was  a  degree  of  liberality  and  cordiality  in  international  ap- 
preciation with  reference  to  the  fine  arts  such  as  had  not  been  ob- 
served in  the  same  degree  on  any  previous  occasion.  The  one  great 
lesson  which  the  exhibition  left  to  us  is  the  value  of  originality, 
whether  national  or  individual  originality,  and  the  danger  of  too 
much  cosmopolitanism  in  the  fine  arts.  Nevertheless,  the  art  of 
painting  has  never  been  followed  simultaneously  by  so  many  able 
practitioners  as  now.  It  flourishes  not  only  in  one  or  two  favored 
cities,  but  wherever  modern  civilization  has  had  time  to  develop 
itself.  The  anxiety  for  the  future  has  to  do  rather  with  political 
economy  than  art.  Will  not  such  a  vast  supply  glut  the  market 
ultimately,  and  then  how  is  this  immense  production  to  continue  ? 
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IT  is  curious  how  completely  names  and  customs  can  survive  the 
facts  from  which  they  derived  their  original  significance.  The 
four  last  months  of  the  year  are  still  numbered  after  the  decimal 
system  of  Caesar  Augustus,  and  the  churches  of  many  European 
cities  still  ring  the  curfew  bells,  the  mediaeval  signal  for  extinguish- 
ing the  hearth  fires,  at  an  hour  when  modern  city  dwellers  cook 
their  supper  or  confabulate  in  the  chimney  corner  and  are  in  par- 
ticular need  of  a  good  fire.  The  names  of  six  week-days  have  even 
survived  the  divinities  to  whose  worship  they  were  once  dedicated, 
and  our  historical  and  diplomatic  records  attest  the  fact  that  up  to 
the  beginning  of  this  century  the  German  Confederation  used  to  be 
designated  as  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  because  half  a  millennium 
ago  some  of  the  elective  Kaisers  had  taken  the  war-path  in  pursuit 
of  an  antiquated  claim  on  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  two  of  them 
had  really  been  crowned  by  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

A  singular  reverence  for  defunct  actualities  leads  us  still  to  speak 
of  the  Spanish-American  Republics,  in  referring  to  the  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  southern  half  of  our  continent,  though  the  facts 
which  originated  a  system  of  nomenclature  were  perhaps  never  more 
short-lived,  nor  the  prospects  of  their  resurrection  less  encourag- 
ing. In  the  first  transport  of  their  national  independence  our  Indo- 
Spanish  neighbors  shook  off  a  few  monarchical  vices  together  with 
the  monarchical  forms  of  their  government,  but  already  in  the 
second  decade  of  their  new  political  era  the  annals  of  the  ci-devant 
Spanish-American  provinces  nearly  justified  De  Lamartine's  homely 
apothegm  :  that  liberal  institutions  guarantee  the  blessing  of  a  lib- 
eral government  just  as  much  as  the  ownership  of  a  horse-carriage 
guarantees  the  possession  of  a  horse. 

Since  the  invention  of  steam  navigation  has  shortened  the  dis- 
tance from  London  to  Port  Said  by  seven  days,  the  Mohammedan 
Orient  has  ceased  to  be  a  terra  incognita,  and  we  may  say  with 
assurance  that  not  one  of  the  supposed  absolute  rulers  from   Khiva 
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to  Stamboul  would  dare  to  incur  the  odium  of  the  outrages  which 
some  of  the  so-called  Republics  of  South  America  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  their  chief  magistrates.  The  people  of  Peru,  Para- 
guay, Guatemala,  Venezuela,  and  Mexico,  have  submitted  to  viola- 
tions of  all  civil  and  human  rights  that  would  have  lighted  the 
signal-fires  of  revolt  on  every  hill-top  of  Hindoo- Koosh,  and  turned 
the  sword  of  Osman  against  the  throat  of  his  successor.  Their  best 
citizens  have  been  shot  without  trial  and  without  warning,  hun- 
dreds of  political  protestants  slain  like  wild  beasts,  towns  and  ter- 
ritories alienated  without  the  consent  of  the  nation,  whole  popula- 
tions impoverished  to  furnish  a  military  despot  with  the  means  of 
protracting  an  unpopular  war,  and  the  last  rights  of  the  national 
representatives  usurped  by  a  self-appointed  dictator  till  the  nominis 
umbra  of  liberty  could  only  be  found  on  old  coins  and  municipal 
documents  which  still  displayed  the  seal  of  the  betrayed  Republic. 

Our  budget  of  news  from  the  Spanish-American  States  generally 
confines  itself  to  their  revolutionary  catastrophes  ;  but  the  history 
of  their  tranquil  intervals  is,  perhaps,  even  more  characteristic  of 
their  political  condition,  and  every  longer  pause  between  the  solemn 
entry  of  a  new  political  ]\Iessiah  into  his  capital,  and  his  exit  in  the 
van  of  an  excited  mob,  proves  that  the  latter  event  owes  its  fre- 
quency less  to  our  neighbors'  quick  resentment  of  unconstitutional 
acts  than  to  their  hope  that  by  continual  changes  they  may  at  last 
stumble  upon  that  rara  avis,  a  liberal  autocrat.  For  this  hope  has 
not  always  been  disappointed.  A  few  insurrection-proof  dictators 
like  Bianco-Guzman  and  Dr.  Francia  have,  indeed,  contrived  to 
maintain  themselves  by  tricks  which  find  their  only  parallel  in  the 
chroniqiie  scandalciise  of  a  Central  African  Potentate.  But  the 
majority  of  the  perennial  Presidents  were  really  distinguished  by 
their  liberality,  if  we  may  use  that  word  in  its  Russian  sense  ;  they 
committed  their  arbitrary  acts  in  pursuit  of  what  they  conceived  to 
be  the  true  interest  of  their  fellow-citizens  rather  than  from  alto- 
gether selfish  motives. 

Lieutenant-General  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  present  ruler  of  Mexico, 
for  instance,  is  a  generous  as  well  as  a  conscientious  administrator  ; 
lavish  of  his  private  means  and  chary  of  the  public  funds,  he  can 
boast  that  only  his  heir-at-law  ever  questioned  his  financial  ability. 
His  foreign  policy  has  extricated  the  country  from  a  maze  of  im- 
broglios, he  has  exorcised  the  demons  of  the  Rio  Grande,  remodel- 
led the  Chapultepec  military  school  and  alleviated  the  sorrows  of 
lieretics  and  insolvent  debtors  ;  and  the  first  two  years  of  his  admin- 
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istraiion  have  already  improved  the  national  credit  by  forty  per 
cent  ;  but  in  that  same  short  time  he  has  managed  to  perpetrate  an 
amount  of  despotism  that  would  suffice  to  dethrone  half  a  dozen 
Turkish  Sultans  and  French  Premiers. 

He  owes  his  place  to  the  coup  d e tat  by  which  he  "  liberated  the 
Nation" — not  from  a  military  tyrant,  but  from  a  merry  monarch, 
whose  military  incapacity  was  his  greatest  fault  ;  and  sixty-five, 
otherwise  respectable,  Mexican  citizens  are  now  expiating  in  pov- 
erty and  exile  the  folly  of  abetting  a  clever  lawyer  against  a  clever 
Lieutenant-General. 

Porfirio  Diaz  is  a  monarch  of  the  William  of  Orange  type,  and 
disdains  to  abuse  his  power  for  the  gratification  of  private  spites, 
the  more  because  he  has  not  many  personal  enemies  ;  but  his  po- 
litical adversaries  must  prepare  for  Indian  stratagems  as  well  as  for 
Chapultepec  tactics,  and,  like  his  countryman  Juarez,  he  has  gen- 
erally acted  upon  the  Catalonion  proverb  which  counsels  conquerors 
to  hamstring  a  prostrate  foe. 

During  his  (heavy-armed)  candidacy  he  condescended  to  com- 
promises and  circumventions,  and  though  the  threats  of  his  parti- 
sans and  his  well-known  temper  made  the  opposition  a  little  weak- 
kneed,  he  seemed,  on  the  whole,  to  prefer  bribery  to  compulsion  and 
persuasion  to  bribery,  and  affected  to  yield  where  he  could  afford  to 
wait  ;  but  since  the  decisive  triumph  of  his  faction  he  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  break  an  inflexible  obstacle.  His  countrymen's  penchant 
for  pronnnciamentos — riotous  demonstrations — he  has  converted  into 
a  source  of  revenue.  Every  town  whose  alcalde  fails  to  suppress  a 
riot  within  forty-eight  hours  is  punished  with  fines  which,  in  case  of 
need,  are  corrected  by  wholesale  confiscations  ;  states  which  in- 
dulge the  national  foible,  are  disfranchised  for  a  year  and  treated  as 
territories  {comarcas),  whose  governors  he  appoints  like  so  many 
postmasters,  with  the  crafty  proviso  that  they  shall  complete  their 
term — i.e.,  bestride  the  reconstructed  states  for  the  next  three  years 
— if  they  eschew  the  sins  of  their  predecessors.  According  to  the 
constitution  of  our  next  neighbors,  their  President  can  not  ordain, 
but  only  nominate,  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  their  virtual  appoint- 
ment depending  on  the  vote  of  a  certain  majority  of  states.  Some 
of  the  nominations  which  were  announced  last  December  did  not 
seem  exactly  popular,  and  serious  opposition  was  feared,  especially 
from  the  southern  and  south-western  states.  But  King  Porfirio 
had  overcome  worse  difficulties  tlian  that.  He  simply  requested  six 
of  his  comarcd  Governors  to   "  take  such  summary  measures  as  the 
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occasion  required,"  and  report  a  four  fifths  majority  in  favor  of  his 
ticket  within  a  specified  time. 

The  Governor  of  Oaxaca,  who  arrived  at  the  desired  result  with 
a  celerity  which  the  absence  of  telegraphic  facilities  made  quite 
incomprehensible,  was  obliged  to  confess  that,  "  since  his  firm  con- 
viction of  the  loyal  sentiments  of  his  state  had  enabled  him  to  fore- 
see the  issue  of  the  escruto''  (the  process  of  counting  votes)  "he 
had  taken  the  liberty  to  omit  that  ceremony  altogether  /"  and  added 
afterward,  in  self-defense,  "  that  he  had  done  so  in  pursuance  of 
rigid  instruction."  Chief  Justice  Vallarte,  who  owed  his  seat  to 
this  concise  way  of  electioneering,  and  had  to  pronounce  ex-officio 
on  the  justness  of  the  proceeding,  must  likewise  have  felt  that  the 
occasion  demanded  extraordinary  measures,  for  he  indicted  his  rival 
for  high  treason  and  got  the  President  to  banish  four  of  the  opposi- 
tion members.  Problems  of  ways  and  means  the  Lieutenant-General 
solves  in  the  same  summary  manner,  by  levying  extra  contributions 
on  the  Vera  Cruz  merchants  and  the  rich  mining  States  of  Durango 
and  Zacatecas.  "  Tell  Cadena  that  I  can  not  accept  his  excuses," 
he  wrote  to  his  military  representative  in  Zacatecas,  when  Mr. 
Foster  dunned  him  about  that  indemnity  last  summer;  "tell  him 
(the  Governor)  that  the  money  must  be  forwarded  before  the  end 
of  this  month  ;  y  Dios  se  compadece  de  sii  pclo — and  the  Gods  have 
mercy  upon  his  hide — if  I  must  help  him  collect  it." 

The  wealthiest  corporation  in  the  Mexican  Republic  is,  or 
rather  was,  the  Pueblo  and  Great  Southern  Transportation  Com- 
pany, who  used  to  monopolize  the  southern  export  traffic,  and 
could  cast  a  heavy  vote  in  the  politics  of  the  Border  States,  but 
were  suspected  of  foreign  sympathies  since  the  removal  of  their 
headquarters  to  Guatemala.  Perhaps  in  order  to  test  their  patriot- 
ism, Senor  Diaz  saddled  them  with  a  rather  undesirable  job,  the 
transportation  of  military  supplies  to  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  at 
the  Government  regulation  rate  of  eight  cents  a  mile  "^^x  carga  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  The  Company  forwarded  the  goods  which  their 
agent  in  the  Mexican  Capitol  had  been  obliged  to  accept,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  tried  to  sue  the  Government  for  the  difference 
in  their  respective  rates,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  a  versus  in  the 
Common  Pleas.  But  some  of  the  stockholders  were  natives  of 
Great  Britain,  believers  in  civil  rights  and  the  might  of  justice, 
and,  acting  upon  the  theory  that  a  litigant  who  is  kept  out  of  court 
as  a  plaintiff  must  try  to  get  in  as  a  defendant,  they  indemnified 
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themselves  by  selling  some  of  the  Quartermaster's  stores  in  their 
charge,  though  against  the  urgent  protest  of  their  Mexican  lawyer, 
whose  views  were  founded  upon  experience  rather  than  upon 
theories.  **  It  is  like  playing  against  loaded  dice,"  he  said  ;  "  we 
are  bound  to  lose  in  the  long  run."  His  misgivings  were  justified 
when,  ten  days  afterward,  the  charter  of  the  Company  was  revoked 
and  their  Pueblo  depot  sequestered  by  order  of  the  President. 

When  the  ineffable  Cortina  was  dragged  to  the  Mexican  Capitol 
a  year  ago,  his  execution  seemed  only  a  question  of  time,  and  even 
his  wealthiest  relatives  despaired  of  legal  remedies  and  advised  him 
to  improve  the  first  opportunity  of  escape.  The  criminal  himself 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  ask  for  a  commutation  of  sentence, 
and  told  his  counsel.  Lawyer  Kirby,  of  Matamoras,  that  "  the 
President  would  sign  the  warrant  for  his  execution  because  he  could 
not  help  it."  But  Seiior  Diaz  informed  the  nation  that  he  saw 
reasons  to  postpone  his  decision,  and  meanwhile,  "  for  greater 
security,"  retained  the  prisoner  as  a  guest  of  the  executive  man- 
sion, granting  him  such  indulgences  as  the  laws  of  hospitality  re- 
quired, and  lately  carried  his  kindness  to  the  length  of  appointing 
Cortina  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Capitol  Guards — i.e.,  superin- 
tendent of  his  own  jailers.  "  Tel  est  notre  plaisir'  was  the  essence 
of  the  answer  he  returned  to  certain  inquiries  about  the  legality  of 
the  appointment. 

In  spite  of  Jeremy  Bentham's  arguments  against  the  possibility  of 
such  a  result,  Diaz  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  keeping  his  treasury 
notes  at  par  with  the  standard  coin  of  the  country  by  simply  pro- 
claiming a  Presidential  ukase  to  that  effect.  He  keeps  the  habeas 
corpus  in  a  state  of  continual  suspense,  and  has  abrogated  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  provided  for  the  publication  of  court- 
martial  proceedings  against  citizens  accused  of  capital  offenses. 
The  constitution  itself  he  has  so  far  spared,  but  its  walls  are  so  shat- 
tered that  it  could  hardly  resist  a  vigorous  assault  ;  and  his  legal 
bully.  Chief  Justice  Vallarte,  has  made  successful  rushes  in  different 
places  where  not  angels  only,  but  the  German  Chancellor,  would 
fear  to  tread. 

Another  most  dubious  claim  to  the  title  of  a  republic  is  that  of 
the  State  of  Guatemala,  which  for  more  than  fourteen  years  has 
experienced  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  one-man 
power  in  its  most  exclusive  form.  Don  Vicente  Granados  is  the 
name  of  the  potentate  who  assumed  the  control  of  that  State  in  the 
winter  of  1864,  under  the  name  of  a  "  Military  Regulator,"  and  has 
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never  since  relaxed  his  grasp  on  the  reins  for  a  single  day,  though 
now  and  then  he  has  permitted  one  of  his  partisans  to  accept  a  nom- 
ination and  figure  as  the  incumbent  of  the  Presidential  chair  for  a 
couple  of  years.  He  took  personal  charge  of  the  honors  and  emolu- 
ments of  that  position  in  187 1,  and  though  he  graciously  pretends 
to  share  his  power  with  a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  the  members  of  that  assembly,  and  all  public  function- 
aries, earn  their  salaries  by  obeying  instructions,  and  know  better 
than  to  neglect  a  hint  that  their  resignation  would  be  accepted. 
During  the  debates  on  the  Honduras  question  he  took  post  at  the 
door  of  the  assembly  hall  with  a  corporal's  guard  and  a  couple  of 
sheriffs  ;  and  Mr,  Horace  McGee,  the  English  plenipotentiary^  was 
present  when  he  made  a  charge  into  the  midst  of  the  Deputies,  col- 
lared an  obnoxious  orator,  overpowered  him,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  grenadier,  caned  him  on  the  spot.  Only  the  giggles  of 
the  audience  interrupted  the  respectful  silence  when  he  returned  to 
his  post.  He  frowned  when  he  noticed  the  presence  of  the  Consul, 
but  inquired  after  the  state  of  his  health  with  tolerable  composure. 
''  Es  mas  que  tristc — 'tis  too  bad,"  he  observed  as  he  handed  the 
Consul  a  perfumed  cigarette,  "  'tis  too  bad  that  in  a  crisis  like  this 
we  have  to  lose  time  with  such  undignified  squabbles." 

On  the   1st  of  September,  1869,  the  "  United  States  of  Guate- 
mala" elected  as  their    President    one  Vittorino  Cerna,  a    personal 
friend  of  the  all-powerful,  but  a  very  pious  man,  by  whose  influence 
the  church  party  hoped  to  redress  many  of  their  grievances.      The 
Archbishop   of  Guatemala,  a    fearless    Jesuit,  whose  Vicar  had    re- 
centl}-  arrived   from  Italy,  committed  the  imprudence   of   issuing  a 
formal  protest  against  the  irreligious  power  behind  the  throne,  and 
a  week  after  the  publication  of  this  epistle  the  President  was  obliged, 
''  bv  order  of  General  Granados,"  to  imprison  the  Archbishop  and 
to  appoint  in  his   place  one   of  the  General's   regimental  chaplains. 
The  friends  and  constituents  of  the  ex-Primate  called  an  indignation 
meeting,  which  was  to  assemble  in  Ciudad  Viejaon  the  first  Monday 
of  the  new  year.      But  the  General,  with  his  wonted  promptitude, 
anticipated  possibilities  by  sending  a  regiment   of  infantry  to  the 
rendezvous,  with  open  instructions  to  arrest  and  confine  the  indig- 
nant gentlemen  as  fast  as  they  should  come  in.     Nobody  came  ;  but 
the  church  party  appealed  to  the  Pope  and  the  neighboring  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico,  whereupon   Granados  ordered  the  President  to  exile 
the  Jesuits  en  masse.      His  demand  was  actually  complied  with,  and 
so  convinced  was  the  public  of  the  hopelessness  of  resistance  that 
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even  the  appearance  of  a  Papal  commissioner  failed  to  produce  the 
hoped-for  orthodox  reaction. 

After  playing  the  Provost-Marshal  for  a  couple  of  years,  Presi- 
dent Cerna  got  tired  of  the  farce  and  asked  permission  to  resign  ; 
but  his  resignation  was  not  accepted  ;  the  Regulator  saw  no 
occasion  for  a  change  just  yet.  With  a  view  of  getting  rid  of  his 
official  harness,  Cerna  then  deliberately  vetoed  a  new  law  which 
the  omnipotent  General  had  proclaimed  **  for  the  promotion  of 
domestic  tranquillity" — and  with  the  happiest  result  ;  Don  Grana- 
dos  not  only  gave  him  permission  to  retire,  but  made  him  leave  the 
country  too,  and  installed  his  own  family  in  the  Executive  Man- 
sion, which  they  have  occupied  ever  since,  though  the  General, 
whose  talents  are  of  the  strategic  rather  than  forensic  order,  has 
lately  appointed  one  Rufino  Barrios  as  his  Lieutenant-President. 

A  similar  state  of  affairs  has  prevailed  for  some  years  in  the 
**  Republic"  of  Peru,  where  Manuel  Prado  (General,  of  course)  has 
acted  the  part  of  president-maker  in  defiance  of  Church  and  State. 
Like  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  he  thinks  that  he  who  rules  the  throne 
rules  the  country  too,  and  never  fails  to  upset  the  Presidential  chair 
if  the  chairman  betrays  any  symptoms  of  independence.  Since 
1868  Prado  has  "  pronounced"  five  times,  and  as  often  recon- 
structed, the  Peruvian  Government  according  to  his  taste.  Only 
once,  in  1871,  his  nominee  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  defeated  by 
a  more  popular  rival,  but  Prado  showed  himself  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. He  suddenly  remembered  that  Colonel  Balta,  the  obnox- 
ious candidate,  was  an  officer  of  his  army,  who  had  retired  on  half 
pay,  but,  according  to  Peruvian  law,  was  still  subject  to  his 
authority.  He  lost  no  time  in  ordering  him  to  rejoin  his  regiment, 
and  when  Balta  failed  to  report,  he  was  forcibly  arrested,  dragged 
to  headquarters,  and  shot  for  insubordination,  October  6th,  1871. 

If  Andrew  Johnson  had  improved  the  chances  of  his  friend 
Seymour  by  arresting  and  shooting  General  Grant,  the  case  would 
be  exactly  analogous.  Imagine  the  leaders  of  the  //i/fr-Oira//  and 
the  late  Washington  Chronicle  after  such  an  event  !  But  General 
Prado's  slumbers  were  never  disturbed  by  the  "  buzzing  hornets  of 
the  press,"  for  every  editor  in  Peru  knew  that  his  first  buzz  would 
be  his  last.  Offensive  papers  were  not  only  muzzled,  but  silenced 
forever,  by  the  confiscation  of  their  entire  typographical  apparatus, 
together  with  the  personal  property  of  the  editors  and  printers. 
After  eleven  journals  have  thus  been  adjourned  sine  die,  their  survi- 
vors devote  their  enthusiasm  to  strictly  non-political  topics,  and  pro- 
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pitiate  the  wrath  of  the  Dictator  by  describing  his  monthly  reviews 
and  prize  drills  with  great  minuteness  of  detail.  All  these  things  are 
endured  with  the  same  apathetic  resignation  which  enables  the 
natives  of  the  Punjaub  to  bear  with  the  royal  caprices  of  their 
Subahdar.  Patience  of  this  sort  the  Sage  of  Cheyne  Row  com- 
mends as  "  loyal  recognition  of  facts  ;"  but  if  our  Peruvian  contem- 
poraries applied  that  virtue  to  nomenclature,  they  could  hardly  call 
their  country  a  Republic. 

But  that  name  was  even  retained  by  the  State  of  Paraguay, 
while  the  bon  plaisir  of  Dr.  Francia  was  its  supreme  and  only  law. 
During  his  seventeen  years*  administration  this  South  American 
Cambyses  shot  940  "rebels,"  banished  eighty-four  families  and 
untold  individuals,  and  punished  some  twenty  political  culprits 
every  month  with  imprisonment  or  heroic  doses  of  the  strappado. 
He  recruited  his  army  by  a  weekly  press-gang,  suppressed  all  news- 
papers, with  the  exception  of  an  official  bulletin,  coined  his  own 
money,  regulated  the  domestic  affairs  of  his  subjects,  and  inter- 
dicted all  foreign  commerce,  while  no  citizen  was  permitted  to 
leave  the  country  without  his  special  consent,  which  was  very  often 
refused. 

His  stronghold  in  the  city  of  Assuncion  {la  carniceria — the 
butcher-shop — his  subjects  called  it)  resounded  all  day  long  with 
the  howls  of  tortured  prisoners  ;  and  during  the  last  six  years  of  his 
reign,  according  to  the  testimony  of  innumerable  natives  and  trust- 
worthy foreign  visitors, this  President  of  an  American  Commonwealth 
enforced  a  decree  that  all  persons  approaching  the  terrace  of  the 
Executive  Mansion  w^ithout  a  special  permit  should  be  fired  upon 
by  the  sharpshooters  on  the  balcony.  From  a  financial  embarrass- 
ment he  extricated  himself  by  collecting  all  the  silver  dollar-pieces 
of  the  country  and  recoining  them  with  an  admixture  of  fifty  per 
cent  of  copper,  but  with  the  original  face  value.  This  ruddy- 
cheeked  money  is  stamped  on  the  obverse  with  the  bulldog  bust  of 
the  Dictator,  but  on  the  reverse  actually  bears  the  legend.  La 
Rcpublica  de  Paraguay. 

**  It  makes  your  piastres  blush  to  tell  such  stories,"  the  Dicta- 
tor's facetious  French  physician  told  him  one  day  ;  but  he  paid  for 
\v\?>jeu  (^esprit  with  the  loss  of  200  of  those  bashful  dollars,  which 
represented  his  monthly  salary. 

An  even  more  absolute  though  less  abominable  autocrat  was  Gen- 
eral Blanco  Guzman,  the  Dictator  and  "  Protector"  of  Venezuela, 
who,  in  his  short  reign  of  three  years,  confiscated   and  redistributed 
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almost  the  entire  real  estate  of  his  monarchy,  and,  Hke  Ali  Pasha  of 
Janina,  kept  a  special  court-executioner  and  court-whipping-post- 
master. He  never  commuted  a  death  sentence,  and  never  left  his 
palace  without  a  formidable  body-guard,  but  he  was  a  wit  withal, 
a  poet  and  table  talker  of  more  than  ordinary  merit,  and  a  graceful 
dancer,  a  sort  of  despotic  Chesterfield,  in  fact,  who  reconciled  many 
opponents  and  found  advocates  in  his  last  need  that  would  have 
shown  no  quarter  to  a  mere  military  tyrant.  He  was  no  stickler  for 
ceremonial  propriety,  however,  and  in  his  social  intercourse  used 
and  permitted  the  most  perfect  nonchalance.  If  his  ministers  con- 
nived at  his  political  pranks,  he  sent  them  hampers  of  confiscated 
French  high-wines,  also  poetical  epistles  and  invitations  to  a  royal 
symposium,  or  a  timely  cheque  on  the  National  Treasury  ;  if  they 
proved  refractory,  he  sent  them  with  a  bon  mot  to  the  gallows. 

There  was  no  lack  of  pronunciamentos ,  but  revolution:,  somehow 
failed  to  revolve  till  his  rival,  Victor  Alcantaras,  invoked  the  aid  of 
the  Colombian  Junta  (the  States  of  New  Grenada,  Venezuela,  and 
Ecuador),  and  succeeded  in  arraigning  the  despot  before  a  federal 
court,  which,  after  absorbing  an  enormous  bribe,  acquitted  him  of  his 
political  murders,  but  indicted  him  for  gross  violations  of  the 
national  constitution  and  misdemeanors  of  which  an  unbribable 
majority  would  have  found  him  guilty  if  he  had  not  preferred  to 
resign. 

Porfirio  Diaz  has  obviated  such  possibilities  by  availing  himself 
repeatedly  of  a  device  which  its  inventor.  Chief  Justice  Vallarte,  calls 
2i  mudanza  temporal — a  "provisional  amendment,"  which  entrusts 
the  executive  authority  with  extraordinary  powers  upon  extraordi- 
nary occasions  ;  and  by  a  strange  oversight  omits  to  provide  any 
safeguards  against  an  undue  permanence  of  such  occasions,  of 
whose  exigency  it  makes  His  Excellency  the  sole  judge. 

The  viiidanzas  which  in  this  way  have  already  acquired  the 
strength  of  time-honored  institutions,  invest  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  Mexican  Republic  with  the  following  modest  privileges  :  He 
can  remove  the  governors  of  disaffected  States  ;  repeal  the  charters 
of  incorporated  companies  ;  exile  a  political  offender  with  the  con- 
currence of  a  two  thirds  majority  of  a  (self-appointed)  ministerial 
council  ;  change  at  two  weeks*  notice  the  time  and  place  of  hold- 
ing elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives  ;  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  against  rebellious  states  of  the  Mexican  Union  ; 
delegate  dictatorial  authority  to  army  and  navy  officers  conducting  a 
campaign  against  a  district  in   insurrection  ;  privilege  such  officers 
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from  arrest  till  a  report  on  the  nature  of  their  offense  shall  have 
been  examined  by  a  Cabinet  committee  ;  remove  any  corregidor 
(marshal  or  commissioner)  of  the  general  Government,  or  officer  of 
the  army  or  navy  who  shall  abuse  such  power  for  oppressive  or 
immoral  purposes  ;  remove  any  corregidor  who  fails  to  enforce  the 
regulations  of  the  school  law  ;  disqualify  any  person  from  holding 
office,  with  the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  Consejo  Ministe- 
rial;  recruit  the  navy  and  regular  army  by  press-gangs  ;  suppress 
political  publication  in  or  about  (referring  to)  any  State,  district,  or 
town  under  martial  law  ;  issue  writs  of  attainder  against  officials 
accused  of  actions  or  words  to  the  prejudice  of  the  executive 
authority  ;  secularize  convents  that  fail  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  school  law  ;  levy  forced  loans,  and  suppress  '*  scur- 
rilous" pamphlets  and  newspapers. 

Diaz  boasts  that  all  these  innovations  were  ratified  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  because  they  could  rely  upon  his  devotion  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  But  the  same  devoted  Republican 
would  have  secured  the  privilege  of  vetoing  the  enactments  of  State 
Legislatures,  if  a  preparatory  niudanza  (requiring  State  Governors 
to  submit  a  copy  of  their  proposed  messages  to  the  approval  of  the 
President)  had  not  been  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  circular  of  Seilor 
Leon  Martinez,  the  accomplished  ex-Governor  of  Zacatecas,  which 
provoked  a  bitter  demonstration  against  the  Cabinet,  and  encour- 
aged the  Chamber  to  resist  the  projected  amendment  w^ith  a  firm- 
ness which,  after  the  above-named  concessions,  appears  rather  fasti- 
dious. 

"  The  implied  humiliation"  {vergiienzd),  *'  more  than  the  op- 
pressiveness of  the  proposed  by-law,  should  make  us  unite  for  its 
defeat,"  says  the  Seilor,  "  for  its  moral  consequence  amounts  to  a 
renunciation  of  the  last  remnant  of  State  sovereignty.  We  might 
as  well  redivide  our  country  into  provinces  and  let  His  Ma- 
jesty appoint  as  many  submissive  stadtholders.  I  know  that  we 
have  to  submit  to  his  cudgel-logic  (razon  de  palote)  anyhow  ;  but 
I  would  rather  be  knocked  down  by  a  soi-disa7it  constitutional 
President  than  make  my  voluntary  salaam  to  a  gracious  Sover- 
eign. Resistance  may  cost  me  my  place — let  it  go  ;  the  more  I 
risk  in  the  scuffle  the  less  can  I  be  suspected  of  connivance  if  I  suc- 
cumb.     I  would  sooner  let  him  have  my  scalp  than  a  diadem." 

It  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  the  moral  difference  between  the 
sanction  of  an  unjust  law  and  the  toleration  of  a  privileged  infrac- 
tor of  all  laws  whatever,  and   Porfirio   Diaz  may  hold,  with  the  late 
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Mons.  Janin,  that  he  who  wields  a  sceptre  can  dispense  with  a 
crown,  but  the  ex-Governor's  predilections  deserve  our  sympathy 
for  all  that.  Solon  knew  well  why  he  objected  to  the  titular  arro- 
gations  of  Pisistratus  even  more  than  to  his  practical  despotism,  and 
with  an  undiminished  majority  of  our  fellow-men  names  and  forms 
still  carry  so  much  weight  that  no  enlightened  liberal  should  with- 
hold his  applause  if  Hassan  Ben  Sidi  Mahmoud  could  be  bribed  to 
exchange  his  tremendous  appellatives  for  that  of  a  Perpetual  Presi- 
dent of  Fez  and  Morocco,  and  disguise  his  blunderbuss-guards  as 
Franc-tireurs  with  Marseillaise  blouses  and  Liberty-caps  ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  we  will  rejoice  with  our  neighbors  if  the  Sultan  of 
Mexico  should  continue  to  omit  that  title  from  the  list  of  his  Im- 
perial prerogatives. 
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Life  and  Times  of  Stein. ^ — Most  intelligent  persons  who  are  famil- 
iar with  the  history  of  the  French  revolutionary  period  cordially  detest 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  But  yet  there  are  very  few  who  would  deny  that  he 
rendered  one  great  service  to  mankind  when,  armed  with  the  vast  force 
generated  by  the  revolution,  he  swept  like  a  hurricane  over  Europe  and 
dashed  in  pieces  the  senseless  and  effete  things  which  it  was  the  fashion  to 
nick-name  States  and  governments.  Nowhere  was  this  service  so  con- 
spicuous as  in  Germany.  Nowhere  did  it  effect  more  ultimate  good.  It 
is  in  this  connection  that  the  work  of  Professor  Seeley  finds  its  chief  inter- 
est and  value,  and  the  selection  of  Stein  as  the  central  figure  of  the  pic- 
ture is  fortunate  and  well  judged.  Stein  was  the  one  man  in  all  Germany 
who  represented  fully  and  thoroughly  the  spirit  finally  aroused  in  Europe 
by  Napoleon,  and  which  proved  itself  capable  of  shattering  the  Corsican 
despotism  of  France. 

Baron  von  Stein  was  by  right  of  birth  an  Imperial  knight,  a  petty  sov- 
ereign recognizing  no  earthly  superior  but  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  and  he  became  the  greatest  statesman  of  Germany  during  the  ter- 
rible years  which  opened  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet  it  is  due  to  Professor 
Seeley  that  Stein  at  last  takes  his  proper  place  in  the  history  of  that  period. 
When  we  consider  Stein's  abilities  and  services,  the  ignorance  concerning  him 
seems  almost  inconceivable.  It  may  be  readily  explained,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  his  exploits  were  of  such  a  nature  that,  unless  fully  and  minutely 
told,  they  would  not  be  appreciated.  This  has  never  been  done  until  now. 
Stein  flits  through  the  multitudinous  pages  of  Alison,  but  nearly  every 
statement  there  made  in  regard  to  him  is  false,  and  he  leaves  no  definite 
impression.  The  biography  by  Pertz  is  little  known  outside  of  Germany, 
and  the  desultory  recollections  of  Arndt  are  but  trifling  memorials.  The 
Prussian  names  of  the  revolutionary  period  most  familiar  to  the  world  are 
those  of  Bliicher  and  Hardenberg.  Few  realize  the  work  performed  by 
Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau,  and  hardly  any  one  has  known  of  Stein. 
Yet  it  was  the  latter  who  led  and  inspired  Scharnhorst  and  Gneisenau,  and 
opened  the  way  for  Hardenberg  and  Bliicher. 

*  "  Life  and  Times  of  Stein."  By  J.  R.  Seeley,  M.A.,  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.     Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.     1879.     2  vols. 
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Born  in  1757,  Stein  entered  the  service  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  1780. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  he  was  an  official  in  the  civil  service,  rising  steadily 
and  laboriously  from  one  post  to  another,  doing  the  work  that  came  to 
him  with  all  his  heart  and  soul,  reforming  and  improving  everywhere,  and 
exhibiting  always  administrative  talents  of  the  highest  order.  The  first 
rush  of  the  French  revolution  went  by  him  almost  unnoticed.  He  too, 
despite  Professor  Seeley's  suggestions  and  arguments,  was  at  the  outset 
utterly  blind  to  the  force  which  had  been  called  into  existence  in  Paris. 
The  pitiful  emigres,  the  nobility  of  France,  were  wrangling  on  the  fron- 
tiers and  intriguing  in  every  court.  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia  were 
occupied  in  complicated  swindles  at  each  other's  expense,  and  the  small 
German  sovereigns,  with  their  petty  realms  in  a  state  of  contented  decay, 
were  grinding  their  subjects  and  cheating  their  neiojhbors.  Colonial  exten- 
sion and  domestic  reforms  were  occupying  England,  profligate  cabinets 
were  the  chief  interest  of  Spain,  while  Italy  was  politically  too  contempti- 
ble to  have  any  pursuit  of  a  public  nature.  All  this  time  there  was  gather- 
ing in  France  the  force  of  a  nation  and  a  people.  A  new  era  had  begun. 
The  tremendous  weapon  of  popular  and  national  force  was  forging.  Some 
great  leader  was  sure  to  grasp  it  and  level  thrones,  churches,  and  States 
with  the  ground.  Yet  no  one  saw  it,  no  one  understood  it,  no  one  appreci- 
ated it.  All  looked  on  in  ignorant  wonder,  and  applied  their  worn-out 
tests  to  wholly  new  conditions.  With  the  exception  of  Edmund  Burke,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  that  any  public  man  at  first  realized  the  magnitude  and  true 
meaning  of  the  French  revolution.  To  the  men  then  in  power  the  new  force 
was  inconceivable,  while  those  who  were  to  be  educated  by  it,  and  deal  with 
it,  were  the  young  and  rising  generation.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Stein  did 
not  understand  it,  or  that  he  went  his  way  quietly  and  unmoved,  while 
Prussia,  by  a  policy  which  was  no  policy  but  simply  weak,  shifty,  and  short- 
sighted selfishness,  obtained  the  precious  jprivilege  of  being  eaten  last. 

The  end  might  be  postponed  ;  it  could  not  be  avoided.  At  the  very 
moment  of  the  French  invasion  Stein,  trained  for  public  service  to  the 
last  point,  his  mind  full  of  ideas  and  reforms,  and  opening  slowly  to 
a  just  understanding  of  the  situation,  was  on  the  verge  of  holding 
supreme  power.  But  the  cup  was  dashed  from  his  lips.  His  royal 
nature  and  imperious  ways,  his  clear,  strong,  determined  purposes,  his 
vigorous  language,  and  rough,  uncompromising  manners,  were  too  much 
for  the  feeble,  well-intentioned  king.  He  retired  for  the  moment  from 
public  life,  and  Prussia  fought  the  battles  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt. 
Fairest  in  seeming,  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  the  rottenest  of  all  the 
great  States  at  heart.  It  crumbled  away  in  a  year  at  the  touch  of  mis- 
fortune, and  then  Stein  was  recalled  to  assume  for  thirteen  months  the 
dictatorship  in  a  ruined,  broken,  and  disgraced  State.  No  words  can 
do  justice  to  the  condition   of   I^russia  at  that  time.      She  was  the  mere 
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chattel  of  Napoleon.  But  then  it  was  that  the  foundation  of  her  present 
greatness  was  laid.  In  his  short  ministry,  Stein  passed  the  emancipating 
edict  abolishing  serfdom  and  exemptions  and  breaking  down  classes,  be- 
gan the  reform  of  the  administration  and  the  army,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  representative  institutions  by  forcing  them  upon  the  towns.  Few 
statesmen  have  ever  lived  who  accomplished  so  much  in  so  short  a  time. 
Whether  Stein  devised  all  these  measures  or  not  is  comparatively  unim- 
portant. He  was  responsible  for  every  one  of  them,  and  they  were  all 
fundamental.  It  was  in  fact  a  revolution.  In  that  brief  year  Stein  swept 
away  the  old  Prussia  and  began  the  complete  reconstitution  of  society  and 
government. 

But  great  as  was  the  domestic  revolution  and  the  searching  reform  in- 
augurated by  Stein,  they  are  surpassed  by  the  attempted  policy  which 
caused  his  fall.  Brought  face  to  face  with  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  a 
ruined  State,  the  true  means  of  defence  burst  upon  Stein  when  he  felt  the 
weight  of  the  conqueror  and  watched  the  Spanish  insurrection.  He  saw 
that  fire  must  be  fought  with  fire,  that  an  armed  people  must  resist  a  pop- 
ular force.  He  began  to  plan  a  German  insurrection,  but  his  counsel  was 
betrayed,  he  was  driven  from  the  ministry,  and  a  decree  from  Madrid 
hurried  him  into  exile,  a  proscribed  and  hunted  man.  In  one  asylum  and 
another  he  remained  four  years,  solacing  himself  with  history,  to  be  at  last 
called  forth  by  Alexander  in  the  hour  of  Russia's  peril.  Through  the  aw- 
ful struggle  that  ensued,  he  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Czar  encouraging  and 
supporting  him,  and  never  losing  hope.  When  the  miserable  remnants  of 
the  great  French  army  straggled  home  across  the  snow,  hounded  by  Cos- 
sacks, and  perishing  of  cold  and  hunger,  Stein  was  sent  by  the  Czar  to 
arouse  Germany  and  set  the  popular  movement  on  foot.  Armed  with  full 
powers,  he  entered  Konigsberg,  summoned  the  estates,  and  brought  in  the 
people  to  force  forward  the  lagging  king.  He  succeeded,  but  it  was  the 
great  misfortune,  perhaps  the  great  mistake,  of  his  life.  He  had  set  on 
foot  the  war  of  liberation,  he  had  roused  king,  army,  and  people,  but  he 
had  done  it  as  the  emissary  of  Russia,  and  not  as  a  Prussian.  This  was 
probably  unavoidable,  but  it  put  Stein  in  a  false  position.  In  the  years 
which  followed  he  played  a  great  and  leading  part  ;  he  put  his  name  to 
all  the  great  treaties,  he  controlled  the  central  administration  of  all  con- 
quered territory,*  including  the  mass  of  small  German  States  ;  he  was  popu- 
larly called  "  Emperor  of  Germany,"  and  princes  waited  in  his  ante-cham- 
ber. His  influence  was  unbounded,  but  he  was  to  the  public  the  repre- 
sentative of  Russia,  not  of  Germany.  He  himself  says  that  his  position 
was  uncertain  and  insecure,  and  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  He 
should  have  witnessed  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  and  taken  part  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  as  the  great  Prussian  minister,  not  as  the  friend  and  ad- 
viser of  the  Russian  autocrat.     When  Russian  support  was  withdrawn,  his 
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influence  failed,  and  after  181 5  he  practically  retired  to  private  life.  Yet 
it  was  during  the  time  when  he  occupied  this  false  position  that  he  stands 
forth  in  the  grandest  way  of  all  as  the  advocate  of  German  unity  and  of 
nationality.  Overriding  all  distinctions,  he  acted  and  wished  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  German,  and  not  as  a  Prussian.  He  was  many  years  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time  in  this  respect,  and,  like  all  great  men  who  are  ahead  of 
their  age,  he  failed  at  the  moment,  and  was,  moreover,  stranded  hope- 
lessly by  the  pitiable  reaction  which  set  in  after  Waterloo.  But  posterity 
understands  and  appreciates  just  such  men,  and  it  is  now  that  Stein 
takes  his  high  place  as  the  first  great  statesman  of  Germany  who  believed 
in  German  unity,  and  from  youth  to  old  age  clung  to  his  belief,  and  fought 
for  it  through  good  and  evil  report.  Failure  and  misfortune,  unfinished 
work  and  misunderstanding,  met  him  at  every  turn,  but  the  man  and  his 
career  far  surpass  any  other  in  the  Germany  of  the  time. 

We  can  not  agree  with  the  English  reviewer  who  said  that  Professor 
Seeley  tells  us  what  Stein  did,  but  not  what  he  was  Professor  Seeley  is 
not  picturesque  in  his  descriptions,  but  he  gives  us  the  material  for  the 
portrait.  It  is  easily  drawn.  Stein  was  a  "  great  individuality,"  as  Stock- 
mar  said,  and  Bunsen  felt  that  he  was  a  "  king."  He  stands  out  as 
clearly  as  possible  to  any  one  who  reads  the  biography  attentively.  His 
character  was  grand,  massive,  and  simple.  He  overflowed  with  energy, 
force,  courage,  and  good  sense.  He  was  passionate,  irritable,  and  rude, 
but  this  was  almost  inseparable  from  such  a  powerful  nature  and  imperi- 
ous will.  He  had  no  skill  in  the  management  of  men,  and  no  tact,  and 
this  led  to  his  fall,  as  the  lack  of  such  qualities  invariably  does.  No  king, 
least  of  all  an  irresponsible  despot,  will  employ  a  man  like  Stein  except  in 
dire  necessity.  In  the  first  stage  of  Prussia's  great  agony  he  had  to  be 
prime  minister.  Could  he  have  forced  his  vacillating  master  into  a 
popular  war  in  1808,  he  must  have  remained  in  office.  But  submission, 
slavery,  and  peace  put  Stein  aside,  in  favor  of  more  pliant  men.  His  un- 
popularity with  sovereigns  and  courts  was  heightened  by  his  being  an  Im- 
perial knight.  He  stood  before  kings  and  princes  as  an  equal,  and  treated 
them  as  such.  He  could  rule  the  storm,  but  once  he  had  done  so  the  pi- 
ping times  of  peace  offered  no  place  for  so  dangerous  and  commanding  a 
presence  near  the  side  of  royalty.  But  his  greatest  quality  as  a  statesman 
was  his  respect  for  the  past,  and  his  desire  to  cling  to  the  good  and  reject 
only  the  bad,  to  develop  and  reform,  not  to  destroy  and  create.  This 
(juality  of  mind  shows  the  good  Teutonic  blood  unmixed  with  any  from  a 
Latin  source.  He  towers  up  above  the  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  by  his 
love  of  ordered  liberty  as  much  as  he  surpasses  most  of  his  German  con- 
temporaries by  his  broad,  liberal,  and  enlarged  views. 

Professor  Seeley  has  achieved  an  excellent  work  in  giving  Stein  his  true 
place,  and  in  throwing  great  light  upon  German  history,  which  is  but  little 
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understood  from  1789  to  1815.  He  is  always  fair  and  judicial  to  the  last 
degree.  He  is  clear  and  thorough,  and  the  most  painstaking  research 
marks  every  page  of  his  book.  But  the  volumes  are  hard  reading.  There 
is  so  much  analysis  and  discussion  that  the  reader  is  never  caught  by  the 
story  and  swept  along,  despite  himself,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  hero,  and 
deeply  moved  by  the  great  events  of  the  time.  This  is  a  grave  defect, 
both  for  author  and  public,  but  it  does  not  lessen  materially  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  every  student  of  history  owes  Professor  Seeley.  The  book 
IS  not  brilliant  or  vivid,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  solid  of 
recent  contributions  to  modern  history. 

The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook  '  has  already  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly^  and  has  therefore  had  a  large  number  of  readers — so  large  indeed 
that,  even  w^ere  it  desirable,  it  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  trace  the  out- 
line of  the  story  and  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  characters. 
We  prefer,  moreover,  to  speak  of  the  book  and  its  author  in  a  more  gen- 
eral way. 

Mr.  Howells  stands  at  the  head  of  living  American  novelists,  but  this  is 
so  slight  a  compliment  that  it  must  be  strengthened  by  saying  that  there  is 
no  one  except  Mr.  James  who  at  all  approaches  him.  He  has  reached  a 
position  in  which  the  publication  of  a  new  story  becomes  what  is  termed 
"  an  event."  He  has  also  attained  the  much  higher  rank  of  a  novelist  who 
is  best  criticis^ed  by  reference  to  his  own  work,  and  by  comparison  only  with 
the  masters  of  fiction.  Those  who  have  watched  his  career  remember  the 
interest  excited  by  the  appearance  of  the  "  Foregone  Conclusion."  It  was 
justly  felt  that  this  story,  despite  a  grave  defect  in  the  manner  of  its  end, 
showed  not  only  dramatic  force,  but  growth  and  development,  when  com- 
pared with  the  "  Chance  Acquaintance."  If  a  similar  advance  marked  the 
next  story,  it  would  be  clear  that  Mr.  Howells  was  not  far  from  a  very  high 
place  among  English-speaking  novelists.  But  the  successors  of  the  "  Fore- 
gone Conclusion"  were  slighter  than  their  predecessors,  instead  of  stronger. 
It  was  therefore  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Howells 
saw  him  abandon  little  comedies  and  sketches  and  begin  a  new  story.  This 
new  story  is  now  before  the  world  in  book  form,  and  we  are  in  a  position 
to  compare  it  with  what  has  gone  before.  It  is  by  no  means  so  much 
superior  to  the  "  Foregone  Conclusion"  as  that  story  was  to  the  "  Chance 
Acquaintance."  The  "  Lady  of  the  Aroostook"  is  more  finished  than 
any  thing  that  has  preceded  it,  and  more  rounded,  while  the  awkward  close 
of  the  "  Foregone  Conclusion"  is  completely  avoided.  It  is  more  even 
too,  and  better  sustained,  but  it  does  not  show  so  much  dramatic  power, 
and   is  altogether  quieter,  and  in  a  lower  key.     We  find  in  it  the  deli- 

^  "The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook."     By  W.  D.  Howells.     Boston:    Houghton,  Os- 
good &  Co.     1879. 
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cate  observation,  the  fidelity  to  nature,  the  shrewd  knowledge  of  character, 
and  a  humor  of  the  best  and  most  refined  sort  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
There  is  also  the  same  promise  of  stronger  and  better  things  which  we 
recollect  in  its  predecessors.  It  is  this  last  fact  which  suggests  the  criti- 
cism we  are  most  anxious  to  make.  The  novel  is  excellent  so  far  as  it 
goes,  and  we  have  already  mentioned  some  of  its  very  great  merits.  But 
why  does  it  not  go  much  further  ?  There  is  not  enough.  There  is  room 
and  material  for  a  much  longer  story,  and  even  the  principal  characters 
are  by  no  means  wholly  worked  out.  It  is  not  a  sketch,  for  it  is  highly 
finished,  but  is  rather  an  incomplete  picture,  or  one  which,  without  the  least 
diminution  in  strength,  might  be  spread  over  a  much  larger  canvas. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  characters  of  Lady  Fenleigh,  Miss  Landini,  and 
Mr.  Rose-Black.  They  are  thrown  in  very  artistically,  and  are  extremely 
good,  but  they  are  merely  incidental,  although  full  of  possibilities.  They 
are  perfect  as  far  as  they  go,  but  they  are  only  glimpses  after  all.  In  a 
word,  like  Oliver  Twist  we  want  "  more."  Mr.  Howells  has  given  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  possession  of  the  best  artistic  qualities.  He  is  hon- 
est, humorous,  delicate,  and  acute.  He  has  a  fine  sense  of  proportion, 
and  he  never  strains  after  effects.  To  reach  the  highest  rank  and  estab- 
lish his  claim  to  the  place  of  which  he  is  worthy  and  for  which  his  book 
gives  such  flattering  promise,  he  must  show  more  dramatic  force,  greater 
and  more  sustained  power.  He  must  take  a  larger  canvas,  and  fill  it  with 
the  same  elaborate  work  which  we  admire  in  the  smaller  ones.  In  short, 
he  must  write  a  "  three-volume"  novel. 

We  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  it  supposed  that  what  has  just  been 
said  is  intended  to  convey  any  disparagement  of  Mr.  Howells'  novel.  The 
contrary  is  the  truth.  It  is  because  we  believe  him  to  have  very  fine  pow- 
ers, and  to  be  capable  of  producing  something  much  stronger,  better, 
larger,  and  more  enduring  than  any  thing  he  has  yet  accomplished,  that  we 
fmd  fault  with  the  "  Lady  of  the  Aroostook"  for  its  brevity  and  ask  so  con- 
fidently for  more.  No  one  who  is  a  good  judge  of  novels  can  read  the 
"  Lady  of  the  Aroostook"  and  dispute  the  justice  of  the  request.  Almost 
every  page  supports  it,  and  the  light  touches  by  which  the  characters  are 
so  skilfully  delineated  fully  bear  it  out.  Take,  for  example,  the  opening 
scene  in  that  part  of  our  country  which  has  almost  a  complete  monopoly 
of  the  individuality,  the  undisturbed  traditions  and  the  marked  features  so 
necessary  to  the  social  dramatist.  Nothing  could  be  better  than  this  pic- 
ture of  a  primitive  New  England  village.  The  dreariness,  the  strange 
ideas,  the  humorous  and  the  pathetic  side,  are  all  brought  home  with  the 
reality  of  a  true  artist.  Yet  Mr.  Howells  is  not  a  New  Englander.  Per- 
haps if  he  were,  although  he  could  not  better  appreciate  the  situation,  he 
might  not  be  so  well  able  to  describe  it.  As  it  is,  the  work  is  clearly  the 
result  not  of  simple  knowledge  or  familiarity,  but  of  the  keen  observation 
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and  intuitive  perception  which  always  mark  the  best  story-tellers.  In 
portraying  women  Mr.  Howells  excels,  and  "  Lydia"  is  admirably  drawn 
and  conceived.  The  little  defects,  such  as  "wanting  to  know,"  are 
brought  forward  first,  and  strike  the  reader  just  as  they  struck  Staniford 
and  Dunham,  while  the  really  fine  qualities  of  the  girl  are  only  gradually 
disclosed  as  the  acquaintance  ripens.  Staniford  is  also  a  good  character, 
consistent  and  complete,  with  nothing  of  either  the  walking  gentleman  or 
the  splendid  hero  of  romance  about  him.  Through  all  runs  a  pleasant 
vein  of  satire,  too  good-natured,  to  our  thinking,  in  some  places,  where  it 
touches  on  the  wretched  American  admiration  for  Europe,  good  and  bad 
indiscriminately,  and  the  accompanying  contempt  for  the  United  States. 
But  the  satire  is  always  sound  and  wholesome,  and  well  directed.  We 
have  taken  these  examples  at  random,  but  all  the  characters  support  our 
main  criticism  equally  well.  If  Mr.  Howells  can  write  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Aroostook,"  we  have  a  right  to  expect  a  great  deal  more — not  the  "  great 
American  novel, ' '  but  something  much  better  than  any  thing  that  hack- 
neyed phrase  can  possibly  convey. 

Sugar  Duties. — The  importance  of  the  sugar  interests  '  of  our  coun- 
try are,  unfortunately,  but  little  understood.  In  1877,  of  the  total  custom 
revenue,  30  per  cent,  or  $37,080,819,  was  collected  from  duties  on  raw 
sugars,  melado  (cane-juice),  and  molasses  ;  and  in  the  same  year  our 
(^onsumption  of  foreign  and  domestic  sugar  was  1,492,274,000  pounds. 
Our  refiners  expend  somt  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  of  which, 
according  to  a  deduction  of  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  from  the  statistics  of 
Massachusetts,  90  to  95  per  cent,  goes  to  laborers. 

The  present  agitation,  however,  for  a  change  in  the  sugar  tariff  is  not 
a  matter  at  issue  between  Free-Traders  and  Protectionists.  Both  parties 
assuming  the  necessity  of  duties  for'  revenue,  although  in  this  case  exces- 
sive, the  key  to  the  present  difference  of  opinion  is  to  be  found  in  the 
struggle  over  the  Dutch  standard  and  the  polariscope  as  a  means  of  testing 
sugars  for  assessment  at  the  Custom  House.  The  former  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  color  alone  is  a  test  of  purity  and  strength  in  the  sugar  ;  and 
the  cargoes  are  sampled  and  compared  w4th  graded  sugars  hermetically 
sealed  in  glass  bottles  and  distributed  by  the  Dutch  authorities.  The 
grades  from  No.  i  (melado)  to  No.  10  must  go  to  the  refiner  before  con- 
sumption ;  and  although  some  may  go  into  immediate  consumption,  the 
grades  to  No.  13,  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  highest  grades  of 
soft  and  hard  sugars.  The  grades  to  No.  20  contain  decreasing  impuri- 
ties. The  polariscope  gives  a  test,  independent  of  color,  by  polarized 
light  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  now  used  by  most  countries,  and  always 

1  "The  Sugar  Industry  of  the  United  States  and  the  Tarifif."     David  A.  Wells. 
Paper,  pp.  119.     New  York,  1878. 
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by  merchants  in  their  own  transactions.  For  Muscovado  (evaporated  in 
open  coppers)  and  clayed  sugars  (washed  by  water  percolating  through  a 
layer  of  clay)  the  Dutch  standard  was  probably  sufficient  :  color  and  saccha- 
rine strength,  if  there  were  no  adulterations,  went  fairly  together,  and  the 
charges  of  adulterations  do  not  seem  to  be  fully  substantiated.  But  on 
the  invention  of  the  vacuum  pan  and  centrifugal  wheel,  by  which  the 
molasses  is  separated  from  the  sugar  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  effective 
manner,  sugar  which  graded  according  to  the  Dutch  standard  with  Mus- 
covado in  color  proved  by  the  polariscope  to  contain  a  much  greater 
degree  of  sweetness.  While  sugar  made  by  the  new  processes  in  Cuba  and 
Demerara  shows  by  the  polariscope  not  less  than  92  (out  of  100),  the  same 
grade  D.  S.  of  Muscovado  shows  twenty  or  thirty  points  below.  There- 
fore, when  we  remember  that  in  business  transactions  between  buyer  and 
seller  the  world  over,  cargoes  are  bought  by  the  polariscope  test,  but  that 
our  government  persists  in  collecting  its  duties  by  the  obsolete  Dutch 
standard,  it  is  clear  that  our  refiners  and  consumers  are  discriminated 
against  by  the  tariff,  to  the  advantage  of  planters  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 
Mr.  Wells  shows  that  the  latter  gain  by  our  tariff  about  $1,400,000  per 
annum.  A  uniform  tax  on  these  sugars  of  different  value,  when  reduced 
to  an  ad  valorem  valuation,  means  that  to-day  we  admit  the  product  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  at  a  duty  of  fifty  per  cent,  while  seventy  per  cent,  is 
levied  on  the  sugar  of  other  countries. 

Biology.^ — This  book  is  meritorious  in  so  far  as  it  is  the  product  of 
much  study  and  wide  reading,  but  it  is  not  always  up  to  the  present  state 
of  science,  nor  is  it  well  translated.  Many  of  the  facts  and  conclusions 
are  correct,  but  the  style  is  obscure,  and  the  statements  are  needlessly  com- 
plicated. 

"We  have  simply  attempted,"  says  the  preface,  "to  state  concisely  what  life  is, 
and  how  organized  beings  are  nourished,  grow,  are  reproduced,  move,  feel,  and 
think." 

In  this  simple  attempt  is  material  for  a  work  as  long  as  Rees'  Encyclo- 
pedia, and  to  condense  it  into  four  hundred  and  seventy  pages  is  like 
making  Liebig's  Extract  in  the  proportion  of  a  bull  to  a  six-ounce  pot. 
Great  power  of  concentration  is  required,  and  the  product  needs  a  good 
deal  of  dilution  to  make  it  palatable  or  even  digestible.  The  mind, 
like  the  stomach,  demands  the  stimulus  of  distension,  and  a  work  avowed- 
ly of  "  vulgarization,"  "  to  be  read  by  the  mass  of  enlightened  people," 
ought  at  least  to  be  readable.  It  need  7wt  contain  "  only  an  infinitesimal 
dose  of  science"  where  "  the  main  idea  is  diluted  with  a  deluge  of  light, 

'   "Biology."     Ch.    Letourneau.     Translated  by  Wm.  Maccall.     London-  Chap 
man  &  Hall  ;  Philadelphia:  Lippincott  &  Co.     1878. 
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and  pleasing  words,"  as  is  proved  by  Huxley's  Elementary  Physiology,  a 
masterpiece  of  readable  and  accurate  conciseness,  and  a  model  book  of 
this  sort.  It  is  readable  enough  for  the  most  unscientific  reader,  and 
systematic  and  accurate  enough  to  serve  as  a  book  of  reference  for  a 
physiologist.  Few  authors  have  the  gift  of  combining  these  qualities. 
Many  can  write  books  having  one  or  the  other  attribute.  The  present 
work  has  neither,  and  the  attempt  to  sit  between  two  stools  has  been 
followed  by  its  classical  result.  A  few  quotations  will  illustrate  the  general 
character  of  the  work.     On  p.  34,  Life  is  thus  defined  : 

"  Life  is  a  twofold  movement  of  simultaneous  and  continual  composition  and 
decomposition,  in  the  midst  of  plasmatic  substances  or  of  figurate  anatomical 
elements,  which,  under  the  influence  of  this  indwelling  movement,  perform  their 
functions  in  accordance  with  their  structure." 

This  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  book. 

On  p.  38,  Ch.  Robin  is  quoted  as  authority  for  the  statement  that 
fibres  "  form  themselves  spontaneously  by  genesis  at  the  very  dawn  of 
embryonic  life,"  "at  the  expense  of  the  blastematic  liquids  secreted  by 
cells."  It  is  now  many  years  since  any  comment  has  been  necessary  on 
such  a  statement  as  this.  M.  Robin  is  very  largely  quoted  throughout  the 
book  as  an  authority,  a  fact  significant  of  itself.  For  example,  on  pp.  273- 
275,  on  the  Processes  of  Growth,  two  theories  are  gravely  stated  as  equally 
entitled  to  consideration — the  "  Omnis  cellulae  cellula,"  which  is  the  vital 
principle  of  modern  physiology,  is  here  confronted  with  the  venerable 
mummy  of  "  Spontaneous  Genesis,"  and  the  latter  process  is  said  to 
be  **  the  rule  in  the  animal  kingdom."  After  this  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  the  chapter  on  the  **  Origin  of  Organized  Beings  "  is  a  laborious 
attempt  to  reconstruct  a  stable  edifice  from  the  comminuted  debris  of  the 
exploded  theories  of  Pouchet. 

All  this  is  many  years  behind  the  times.  But  it  is  still  more  extraor- 
dinary that  a  book  published  in  1878  should  contain  the  following  : 

"We  can  only  make  conjectures  more  or  less  plausible  on  the  office  of  the  white 
globules." 

Not  a  word  is  said  of  the  whole  subject  of  their  migration.  But  it 
is  needless  to  accumulate  instances.  The  above  extracts  show  that 
the  book  is  an  unsafe  and  incomplete  guide  for  a  beginner,  and  untrust- 
worthy or  valueless  as  a  work  of  reference  for  the  advanced  student.  The 
style  is  strongly  flavored  by  the  French  both  in  idiom  and  expression,  as  the 
recurrence  of  such  words  as  '*  chlore, "  "  brome,  "  "  functionment, "  etc., 
indicates.  Perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  whole  work  is  the 
curious  statement  near  the  end  of  the  preface  :  "  Nevertheless,  amongst 
these  facts  are  some  which  are  indisputable." 
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The  book  is  well  illustrated,  with  some  exceptions,  such  as  the  picture 
of  blood  on  p.  66,  in  which  the  white  corpuscles  look  like  Albert  biscuit. 
No  credit  seems  to  be  given  for  any  of  the  illustrations  to  the  authors  from 
whom  they  are  taken. 

Demonology  and  Devil  Lore. — No  less  an  authority  than  Margery 
Fleming  has  told  us  that  "  the  history  of  all  the  criminals  as  ever  was 
hanged  is  amusing,"  and  the  devil,  who,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  was 
**  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,"  ought  to  come  within  this  category,  al- 
though it  must  be  admitted  that  the  absence  of  the  gallows  in  his  case  is, 
dramatically  speaking,  a  grave  defect.  However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Con- 
way's volumes  are  for  the  most  part  very  amusing,  and  they  possess  higher 
and  better  qualities  as  well.  The  work  throughout  shows  care,  learning,  and 
research,  and  besides  being  agreeably  written,  is  a  real  contribution  to  what 
has  recently  become  a  very  important  branch  of  historical  science.  Mr. 
Conway  divides  his  subject  into  three  classes  :  demons  who  are  purely 
natural,  or  in  other  words,  primitive  personifications  of  the  various  forces 
of  nature,  dragons  partly  natural  and  partly  metaphysical,  and  the  devil,  who 
in  his  many  forms  is  wholly  metaphysical.  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to 
demons  and  dragons,  the  second  to  the  devil.  This  classification  seems 
a  sound  one,  but  although  the  demons  are  perfectly  distinct  and  their 
origin  usually  obvious,  the  dragons  are  only  tolerably  clear,  and  it  is  very 
difficult  in  the  case  of  the  devil  to  reach  a  definition  sharp  enough  to  ex- 
clude the  natural  element  and  show  the  exact  attributes  which  render  him 
purely  metaphysical.  This  confusion  in  the  last  two  classes  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  many  cases  a  personified  natural  force  has  grown  into  a  meta- 
physical conception.  The  devil,  to  state  the  matter  in  a  simpler  way,  has 
often  been  developed  by  the  advance  of  civilization  from  the  simple 
natural  demon  of  primitive  mankind  into  a  spiritual  or  intellectual  em- 
bodiment of  evil. 

Mr.  Conway  is  very  successful  in  dealing  with  the  demons.  Their  ori- 
gin and  functions  are  made  perfectly  clear,  the  examples  are  apt,  and  the 
line  of  argument  is  distinct  and  readily  understood.  With  the  dragons  he 
is  less  fortunate,  and  in  the  case  of  the  devil  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the 
subject  have  not  been  overcome,  and  there  is  much  confusion.  The  main 
theme  is  frequently  lost  sight  of,  the  author's  theory  and  arguments  are 
often  blurred  and  indistinct,  and  are  pushed  aside  by  the  number  and  in- 
tricacy of  detached  cases.  The  devil  is  very  interesting  in  Mr.  Conway's 
pages,  but  the  second  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  much  less  satisfactory  than 
the  first.  The  last  chapter — "  Thoughts  and  Inter|)retJtion" — might  have 
been  omitted  with  advantage.  Mr.  Conway,  in  treating  the  abstract  and 
metaphysical,  does  not  appear  at  his  best,  and  as  the  detached  paragraphs 
of  this  last  chapter  are  wholly  of  this  kind,  they  are  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
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tory.     A  concise  summary  of  conclusions  would  have  been  much  better  and 
at  the  same  time  more  valuable  to  both  the  student  and  general  reader. 

The  space  at  our  command  does  not  permit  the  detailed  analysis  which 
the  book  well  deserves,  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  which  can  not  be 
passed  over.  Mr.  Conway  brings  out  with  great  force,  and  establishes  very 
clearly,  the  growth  of  dualism  in  conceptions  of  divine  beings  as  civiliza- 
tion progressed.  The  God  of  the  primitive  man  was  a  being  who  dealt  out 
both  good  and  evil.  As  a  beneficent  being  he  was  to  be  adored  as  a  ma- 
lignant one,  to  be  propitiated.  Only  by  slow  degrees  did  the  difficulty  of 
such  a  theory  force  itself  upon  the  minds  of  men.  The  priests  probably 
were  the  first  to  perceive  it  ;  but  as  intellect  enlarged,  the  inconsistency  and 
incongruity  of  such  an  arrangement  became  too  glaring,  to  find  general  ac- 
ceptance as  a  theory,  despite  its  existence  in  practice  even  to  the  present 
day.  The  old  idea  therefore  was  gradually  abandoned.  The  ancient  deity 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  good  being  or  God,  the  evil  spirit  or  devil. 
This  interesting  development  is  admirably  traced  by  Mr.  Conway. 

The  various  myths  and  legends  with  which  these  volumes  are  filled 
illustrate  very  strongly  another  proposition  which  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  science  of  mythology,  but  upon  which  Mr.  Conway  does  not  dwell 
— /.<f.,  the  small  number  of  fundamental  ideas  or  theories  pos- 
sessed by  primitive  men,  and  the  infinite  details  and  little  local  dif- 
ferences which  surround  and  almost  hide  the  great  landmarks.  This  rests 
upon  the  historical  formula  that  what  is  said  to  have  happened  every- 
w^here  never  happened  anywhere,  but  is  the  common  property  of  humanity, 
represents  a  simple  and  natural  thought,  and  is  what  we  call  a  myth.  The 
most  familiar  instance  of  this  is  the  myth  of  William  Tell,  but  Mr.  Con- 
way's book  supplies  some  very  striking  examples  of  the  same  sort,  the 
same  widespread  origin  and  consequent  importance.  A  very  marked  case, 
although  not  so  extensively  diffused  as  some  others,  is  the  idea  of  a  sus- 
picious tyrant  warned  of  the  birth  of  a  being  who  is  to  dethrone  him,  and 
engaging  in  a  general  slaughter  of  infants  to  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy.  This  thought  seems  to  have  been  an  innate  idea  of  humanity 
in  regard  to  their  divine  teachers.  Christ,  Zoroaster,  and  Krishna  alike 
had  their  Herods. 

We  recommend  Mr,  Conway's  book  to  all  students  of  folk-lore 
and  comparative  mythology,  and  to  the  much  larger  public  interested  in 
every  addition  to  the  history  of  the  human  race.  It  may  be  particularly 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  clergymen,  not  as  a  subject  of  reproba- 
tion on  account  of  the  attacks  on  Christianity — of  which  there  are  too  many, 
some  unnecessary  and  some  in  bad  taste — but  because  it  is  a  valuable  and 
popular  contribution  to  a  great  branch  of  historical  science.  The  clergy 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  overthrowing  the  "  man  of  science" — that  is, 
of  physical  science,  who  is  not  merely  less  dangerous  but  is  also  less  open 
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to  apparently  successful  confutation  than  the  historian.  The  "  man  of 
history,  philology,  ethnology,  mythology,"  and  the  rest,  is  tearing  down 
old  ideas  much  faster  than  the  ' '  man  of  science, ' '  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  is  more  vulnerable,  though  his  march  will  probably  be  equally 
irresistible.  The  "conflict  between  science  and  religion"  is  at  best  a 
poor,  futile  business  ;  but  if  it  must  be  carried  on,  we  strongly  advise  the 
clergy  to  turn  their  attention  to  Mr.  Conway  and  other  workers  of  all 
sorts  in  the  vast  domain  of  human  history  who  are  now  not  only  per- 
mitted to  propound  all  sorts  of  "  dangerous"  theories  without  reply,  but 
are  left  absolutely  alone  to  deal  as  they  please  with  great  collections  of  the 
most  fatal  facts. 

Fanny  Kemble's  Girlhood.^ — We  suppose  that  as  it  is  the  first  duty 
of  a  woman  to  look  pretty,  so  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a  book  like  these  *  *  Rec- 
ords" to  be  entertaining,  and  such  it  eminently  is.  It  is  too  long  for  the 
general  reader,  and  the  letters  which  suggested  it  are  by  no  means  the  best 
part ;  but,  after  all  due  abatement,  it  is  most  interesting. 

That  a  race  as  dramatically  gifted  as  the  Kembles  may  arise  again  is 
possible,  but  the  condition  of  society  and  its  relation  to  the  theatre,  which 
gave  scope  and  setting  to  their  gifts,  can  never  return.  There  is,  so  far  as 
we  know,  no  competent  biography  of  any  of  the  family.  Boaden's  life  of 
John  Kemble  is  a  mass  of  useless  verbiage  from  which  John  Kemble's  ex- 
istence is  with  difficulty  disentangled,  while  Campbell's  life  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  nearly  effaces  any  previous  notion  of  her.  The  Kembles  themselves, 
moreover,  were  any  thing  but  literary  or  analytical,  and  this  Record  is, 
therefore,  the  first  really  valuable  and  valid  statement  concerning  them. 
John  Kemble  was  only  seen  once  by  his  niece,  and  she  speaks  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  as  a  majestic  ruin,  but  the  occupation  of  Charles  Kemble  and  his 
family,  and  their  social  position,  were  what  their  great  predecessors  had 
made  them. 

Mrs.  Roger  Kemble,  a  most  competent  Welch  woman,  seems  to  have 
been  the  real  head  of  the  family,  and  something  of  her  Welch  fervency  may 
have  descended  to  her  grand-daughter — mixed  in  her  veins  with  her 
mother's  French  qualities.  We  have  heard  the  latter,  who  was  a  Miss  De- 
camp, spoken  of  as  a  very  fascinating  actress,  and  can  believe  all  that  Mrs. 
Kemble  says  of  her  vivacity,  her  vehemence,  her  sharp  criticism  (her  habit- 
ual comment  on  any  of  her  children's  blunders  was,  **  I  hate  a  fool"),  and 
her  fine  taste.  One  can  not  help  pitying  her  a  little,  in  the  hands  of  a  hus- 
band who  so  serenely  absorbed  the  results  of  his  daughter's  labor  that  no 
different  arrangement  seems  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  them  as  possible. 

The  education  bestowed  on  Miss  Kemble  was  of  a  somewhat  scramb- 

'  "  Records  of  a  Girlhood."  By  Frances  Anna  Kemble.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.     1879. 
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ling  and  interrupted  kind,  but  she  was  sent  to  what  were  considered  good 
schools,  and  at  home  had  that  best  education  which  is  given  by  good  reading 
and  good  company.  She  describes  herself  as  being,  in  her  childhood,  a 
stumbling  and  an  offence  to  those  in  authority  over  her.  "  I  never  cried, 
I  never  sulked,  I  never  resented,  lamented,  or  repented  either  my  ill-doings 
or  their  consequences,  but  accepted  them  alike  with  a  philosophical  buoy- 
ancy of  spirit  which  was  the  despair  of  my  poor  bewildered  trainers."  In 
her  early  youth  she  had  the  small-pox,  which,  she  says,  changed  her  from 
*  *  a  very  pretty-looking  girl, ' '  to  one  with  ' '  a  complexion  thick  and  muddy, ' ' 
and  *  *  features  heavy  and  coarse. ' '  At  eighteen  years  old  she  wrote  the 
play  of  "  Francis  the  First,"  which  was  accepted  by  the  management  of 
Covent  Garden,  and  subsequently  acted  there.  Her  ambition  was  literary, 
and  no  expectation  of  acting  occurred  to  her  until  the  autumn  of  1829. 
Mr.  Kemble's  affairs  then  came,  apparently,  to  some  sort  of  crisis,  and  one 
day,  in  despair,  Mrs.  Kemble  poured  out  her  woes  to  her  daughter. 
Shocked  and  grieved,  Miss  Kemble  writes  to  her  father  begging  him  to 
allow  her  to  go  out  as  governess,  in  order  to  relieve  him  of  her  support. 
Her  mother  suggests  her  trying  some  part  to  see  whether  she  has  any  dra- 
matic power,  and  proposes  her  learning  Juliet.  One  night  she  summons 
her  to  repeat  the  part  to  Mr.  Kemble.  He  kisses  and  praises  her  affably, 
and  in  a  few  days  takes  her  back  to  the  theatre  to  test  the  strength  of  her 
voice.  In  the  great,  dim,  empty  theatre,  she  went  throught  the  part  of 
Juliet  and  acted,  she  says,  better  than  ever  after.  A  clever  critic  and 
good  friend,  unseen  in  the  depths  of  one  of  the  boxes,  watched  the  young 
actress,  and  at  the  end  of  the  performance  said  to  Mr.  Kemble  :  "  Bring 
her  out  at  once  :  it  will  be  a  great  success."  "  And  so  three  weeks  from 
that  time  I  was  brought  out,  and  it  was  *  a  great  success.'  "  Three  weeks 
for  stage  training,  for  getting  up  dresses  etc.,  was  little  enough,  and  Mrs. 
Kemble  says  that,  remembering  this  brief  apprenticeship,  she  does  not 
wonder  "  that  Mr.  Macready  once  said  I  did  not  know  the  rudiments  of 
my  profession."  She  was  in  an  unusual  mood  for  a  dramatic  debutante ; 
* '  My  going  on  the  stage  was  absolutely  an  act  of  duty  and  conformity  to 
the  will  of  my  parents,  strengthened  by  my  conviction  that  I  was  bound  to 
help  them  in  every  way  in  my  power. "  "  The  theatrical  profession  was 
utterly  repugnant  to  me,  though  acting  itself — that  is,  dramatic  personation 
— was  not. "  "I  brought  but  one  half  the  necessary  material  to  the  exercise 
of  my  profession — that  which  nature  gave  me,  and  never  added  the  culti- 
vation and  labor  requisite  to  produce  any  fine  performance  in  the  right 
sense  of  the  word  ;  and  coming  of  a  family  of  real  artists,  have  never  felt 
that  I  deserved  that  honorable  name."  This  is  sound  criticism,  and  may 
be  accepted  even  by  those  whose  early  theatrical  enchantment  was  wrought 
by  the  flash  of  Miss  Kemble's  all-speaking  eyes.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
it  is  said  that  no  one  knows  the  look  of  their  own  face,  it  was  impossible 
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for  Miss  Kemble  to  estimate  the  power  of  her  most  dramatic  countenance, 
or  the  force  of  the  fiery  elan  which  fused  her  audience  into  one  respon- 
sive consciousness. 

Her  debut  was  in  Juliet ;  her  success  immediate  and  great.  For  one 
hundred  and  twenty  successive  nights  she  acted  the  same  part,  and  the 
tide  of  prosperity  seemed  to  flow  back  to  the  old  theatre.  Success  in  Lon- 
don, then  as  now^,  meant  the  lavish  bestowal  of  good  gifts  on  those  blessed 
beings  ^'ho,  even  temporarily,  hinder  society  from  being  bored.  Miss  Kem- 
ble was  on  the  top  of  the  wave.  Society  admired  and  courted  her,  and  a 
girl  of  twenty  might  have  been  pardoned  for  mistaken  views  of  her  relation 
to  the  universe.  But  allowing  for  gay  spirits  and  the  rush  of  a  much 
needed  success,  it  is  a  singularly  sound  and  true  nature,  which  shows  itself 
in  the  "  Records."  A  passionate  love  of  nature,  and  those  other  three  re- 
quisites for  a  happy  life — a  love  of  the  true,  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  a 
love  of  the  ridiculous — were  all  keen  in  this  young  lady,  and  one  may  read 
the  book  in  vain  for  a  worldly,  an  unkind,  or  a  selfish  thought  or  phrase. 
After  two  seasons  in  London,  Mr.  Kemble  took  his  daughter  to  a  series  of 
provincial  theatres,  and  having  previously  wrought  on  her  feelings  by  a 
fancy  sketch  of  himself  alone  in  a  strange  land,  they  sailed  for  America 
August  ist,  1832,  and  here, after  a  good  deal  of  hard  travelling  and  labori- 
ous acting,  Miss  Kemble  was  married,  in  June,  iJi34. 

A  very  entertaining  portion  of  the  "  Records"  is  the  descriptions  of 
the  many  notable  people  with  whom  its  author  was  brought  in  contact. 
We  have  one  amazing,  and  one  very  suggestive,  anecdote  of  Lady  Byron. 
At  one  time  a  new  and  cheap  edition  of  Lord  Byron's  poems  was  to  be 
published,  and  Lady  Byron  desired  to  append  to  it  "  some  notice  of  Lord 
Byron,  written  by  herself,  which  she  thought  might  modify  or  lessen  the  in- 
jurious effects  of  his  poetry  upon  young  minds  !"  Mrs.  Kemble  strongly 
advised  against  this  step,  and  no  such  prefix  was  added  to  the  contem- 
plated edition.  That  Lady  Byron  should  not  have  perceived  the  compli- 
cated and  grotesque  unfitness  of  such  action  on  her  part,  implies  excep- 
tional deficiencies. 

Driving  to  one  of  Mrs.  Kemble's  public  readings  with  her.  Lady  Byron 
exclaimed,  "  Oh,  how  I  envy  you  !  What  would  I  not  give  to  be  in  your 
place  !"  I  answered,  "  Wliat  !  to  read  Shakespeare  before  some  hundreds 
of  people  ?"  "  Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "  not  to  read  Shakespeare  to  them,  but 
to  have  all  that  mass  of  people  under  your  control,  subject  to  your  influ- 
ence, and  receiving  your  impressions."  "  I  made  her  laugh  by  saying 
that,  more  than  once,  when  looking  from  my  reading-desk  over  the  sea  of 
faces  uplifted  toward  me,  a  sudden  feeling  had  seized  me  that  I  must  say 
something yr^w  myself  to  all  those  human  beings  whose  attention  I  felt  at 
that  moment  entirely  at  my  command,  and  between  whom  and  myself 
a    sense    of    sympathy   thrilled    powerfully    and    strangely    through    my 
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heart  .  .  .  but  that,  on  wondering  afterwards  what  I  might,  could, 
would,  or  should  have  said  to  them  from  myself,  I  never  could  think  of 
any  thing  but  two  words — *  Be  good  !  ' — which,  as  a  preface  to  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays — The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  for  instance — might 
have  startled  them." 

There  is  a  lively  description  of  that  "  divine  devil  "  Malibran,  the  fas- 
cination of  whose  genius  was  such  that  sober  English  people  put  on  mourn- 
ing at  her  death  ;  and  we  hear  a  good  deal  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  He 
took  Miss  Kemble's  portrait  as  Juliet^  and  we  have  the  strange  story  of 
his  relations  with  the  Siddons  family.  While  engaged  to  the  oldest  Miss 
Siddons  (Sarah),  and  on  terms  of  the  most  affectionate  intimacy  with  her 
family,  Lawrence  discovered  that  it  was  the  younger  sister  with  whom  he 
really  was  in  love.  The  extraordinary  transfer  was  accomplished,  and 
Maria  Siddons  stepped  into  her  sister's  place.  She  died  while  still  en- 
gaged to  Lawrence,  and  on  her  death-bed  obliged  her  sister  to  promise 
that  she  would  never  be  his  wife.  The  promise  was  given,  and  before 
long  Sarah  Siddons  died  also.  When  Mrs.  Kemble  first  saw  her  daught- 
er's portrait,  she  said,  almost  involuntarily,  "It  is  very  like  Maria.'* 
Whereupon  Lawrence  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  agitation,  and  when  able  to 
speak,  said:  "Oh!  she  is  very  like  her;  she  is  very  like  them  all." 
In  spite  of  these  various  emotions — when  Lawrence  died — a  lady  whom 
the  Kembles  had  long  known  put  on  widows'  weeds,  in  the  full  persuasion 
that  had  he  lived  he  would  have  married  her.  There  is  a  charming  sketch 
of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  frequent  tribute  to  the  splendid  beauty  and  varied  gifts 
of  the  Sheridan  sisters — in  fact,  the  book  is  full  of  vivid  and  lively  sketches 
of  all  manner  of  interesting  people. 


RECENT  ENGLISH  BOOKS. 


The  principal  literary  event  in  London  during  the  past  month  has  been 
the  publication  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  work  on  the  Eastern  Question.^ 
His  grace  having,  by  reason  of  illness,  been  unable  to  make  known  his 
views  upon  this  subject  from  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  Session 
— or  at  least  during  the  latter  part  of  it — has  dealt  with  the  whole  question 
in  two  bulky  volumes.  He  traces  the  course  of  Eastern  affairs  from 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878,  and  to  the  Sec- 
ond Afghan  War.  A  more  conclusive  case  against  the  policy  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  government  has  never  been  made  out.  He  shows  the 
difference  between  1854  and  1876.     In  the  former  crisis  of  the  Eastern 

*  "The  Eastern  Question."  By  the  Duke  of  Argyll.     Strahan  &  Co. 
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Question  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  brought  on  a  disastrous  war  by 
rejecting  every  reasonable  compromise  which  was  proposed  to  him  ;  in  the 
latter,  the  question  was  raised  by  native  insurrections  in  the  provinces  of 
Turkey,  excited  and  justified  by  the  gross  misgovernment  of  the  Porte. 
The  Duke  exposes  the  hollowness  of  the  cry  which  was  raised  to  the  effect 
that  British  interests  demanded  that  we  should  support  Turkey,  and  guar- 
antee the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ;  and  then,  by  successive 
stages,  he  takes  us  through  the  mazes  of  diplomacy,  exposing  the  blunders 
which  the  English  Cabinet  has  made  since  1875.  He  holds  that  British 
foreign  policy  never  sank  to  so  low  an  ebb  as  during  the  past  three  years  ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  Afghan  War  he  speaks  even  more  severely  than  he 
does  of  the  course  of  English  ministers  upon  the  Eastern  Question.  Un- 
just and  impolitic  as  he  considers  the  conduct  of  the  Government  has  been 
in  the  east  of  Europe,  he  believes  it  to  have  been  wisdom  and  virtue 
itself  in  comparison  with  its  conduct  in  India.  The  time  for  writing  the 
history  of  our  own  period  has  not  yet  arrived,  but  when  it  does,  a  future 
Macaulay  will  undoubtedly  discover  abundant  materials  upon  the  Eastern 
Question  in  these  pages  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

In  biography  and  criticism,  several  important  works  have  just  ap- 
peared. Of  the  former  class,  the  ablest  effort  is  the  *  *  Life  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,"  written  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.A.,  published  by  Messrs'. 
Mullan  &  Son.  The  author  not  only  details  the  Premier's  career,  but 
gives  an  interesting  analysis  of  English  political  history  during  the  past 
forty  years.  Just  now,  when  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield  is  the  object  of  so 
much  unreasoning  adulation,  Mr.  O'Connor's  courage,  in  expressing  his 
views  in  the  opposite  direction,  deserves  recognition.  The  key-note  of 
the  work  may  be  found  in  this  passage,  describing  the  Premier's  character 
and  his  career  :  "  Throughout  his  whole  life  I  do  not  find,  even  on  a 
single  occasion,  a  generous  emotion,  one  self-sacrificing  act,  a  moment  of 
sincere  conviction,  except  that  of  the  almighty  perfection  of  himself.  I 
find  him  uniform  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men,  and  behind  every 
word  he  utters  I  can  only  see  the  ever-vigilant  custodian  of  his  own  inter- 
ests. His  maturity  without  virtues  is  the  natural  sequel  to  his  youth 
without  generous  illusions.  There  is  throughout  the  same  selfishness, 
calm,  patient,  unlasting,  unresting."  Mr.  O'Connor  writes  ably  and  tren- 
chantly, and  the  material  he  has  collected  in  connection  with  Lord  Bea- 
consfield's  life  is  valuable  and  interesting.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has  just 
collected  a  third  series  of  his  "  Hours  in  a  Library."  These  essays  have 
long  been  a  special  feature  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine.  Mr.  Ste{)hen  writes 
with  much  critical  acumen,  and  if  we  can  not  invariably  agree  with  his 
judgments,  we  can  always  enjoy  the  graces  of  his  cultured  style.  The  au- 
thor is  one  of  our  few  literary  men  entitled  to  the  name.  He  has  the  sin- 
cerity of  conviction  combined  with  the  power  of  expression  which  we  look 
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for  in  an  able  and  genial  essayist.  Massinger,  Fielding,  Cowper,  Macau- 
lay,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  Charles  Kingsley  are  amongst  the  great  writers 
whom  he  now  discusses. 

A  short  time  ago  a  little  work  appeared  under  the  title  of  "  The  Game- 
keeper at  Home, "  which  immediately  earned  the  applause  of  the  critics 
for  its  evidently  truthful  delineations  of  the  English  life  and  scenery  with 
which  it  dealt.  The  same  author  now  gives  us  a  work  entitled  "Wild 
Life  in  a  Southern  County."  ^  It  is  concerned  with  the  Downs,  a  part  of 
England  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  lovely  or  more  picturesque, 
but  which  is  only  now  being  "  opened  up,"  as  it  were,  by  our  writers.  The 
author  transplants  us  into  the  heart  of  this  beautiful  country,  and  by 
means  of  his  graphic  pages  we  become  acquainted  with  its  various  fea- 
tures, and  discover  many  things  which  were  not  previously  dreamt  of  in 
our  philosophy.  The  downs,  the  hills,  the  villages,  the  hamlets,  the  farm- 
houses, orchards,  warrens,  rookeries,  birds,  etc.,  are  all  investigated  and 
described  with  accuracy  and  vigor.  A  pleasanter  book  for  an  hour's  leis- 
ure could  scarcely  be  imagined. 

Dr.  Kenealy,  who  became  so  conspicuous  during  the  Tichborne  case, 
and  who  was  afterwards  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  has  just  pub- 
lished a  collected  edition  of  his  poems  in  three  handsome  volumes.^  With 
Dr.  Kenealy' s  views  upon  the  convict  who  styled  himself  "  Sir  Roger 
Tichborne"  I  have  not  the  slightest  sympathy,  neither  do  I  regard  the 
doctor  as  a  great  parliamentary  success  ;  but  as  to  his  striking  abilities  and 
his  erudition  there  can  be  no  question.  These  volumes  attest  that  by 
nature  he  has  a  very  considerable  poetic  faculty  ;  and  some  of  the  poems 
possess  real  beauty  of  expression  and  distinct  fancy.  Exception  may  be 
taken  to  some  portions  of  his  longest  poem,  "  A  New  Pantomime,"  but  it 
has  much  vigor  and  great  variety.  These  volumes  are  certainly  well  worth 
reading,  and  linguists  will  discover  that  Dr.  Kenealy  is  capable  of  express- 
ing his  thoughts  in  some  dozen  different  languages. 

In  fiction,  the  great  want  still  experienced  is  that  of  originality.  The 
fine  old  school  of  writers  has  gone,  and  we  have  none  to  replace  them.  It 
is  true  such  writers  as  George  Eliot  and  Mr.  Blackmore  show  what  noble 
work  can  still  be  done  in  the  region  of  fiction,  but  they  aie  badly  sup- 
ported. Occasionally,  however,  we  come  upon  a  work  which  deserves  to 
be  singled  out  from  the  mass  of  novels  which  daily  issue  from  the  press. 
Of  such  a  character  is  the  new  story  by  Mr.  Gilliat,^  author  of  that  ex- 

^  "Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  County."  By  the  author  of  "The  Gamekeeper  at 
Home."     Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

-  "The  Poetical  Works  of  Edward  Vaughan  Kenealy."  "Englishman"  Office: 
London. 

3  "On  the  Wolds."  By  Edward  Gilliat,  M.A.,  author  of  "Asylum  Christi." 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co. 
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tremely  promising  book,  "  Asylum  Christi."  His  new  venture  decidedly 
adds  to  his  fame.  His  heroine,  Elina,  the  daughter  of  an  actress,  is  a  fig- 
ure quite  new,  and  her  development  is  one  that  may  be  followed  with  the 
deepest  interest.  Nor  is  she  alone  in  the  strength  of  her  individuality. 
There  are  several  other  creations — male  and  female — which  in  the  method 
of  their  delineation  remind  us  very  much  of  that  of  George  Eliot  herself. 
There  is  also  considerable  humor  in  the  work  of  a  pungent  flavor.  The 
scene  of  the  story  is  chiefly  laid  in  Lincheshire  (a  feeble  disguise  for  Lin- 
colnshire), and  the  pictures  of  scenery  which  stud  Mr.  Gilliat's  pages  are 
faithful  reproductions  from  this  part  of  England.  It  spoils  the  appetite  of 
a  reader  to  be  informed  of  the  plot  of  a  novel,  and  I  will  therefore  forbear 
from  detailing  Mr.  Gilliat's  ;  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  no  one  can 
read  this  novel  without  being  impressed  with  a  sense  of  its  power  and  of 
its  unusual  merit. 

It  was  an  excellent  idea  to  translate  into  English  Grossi's  master- 
piece, "  Marco  Visconti."  ^  Tomasso  Grossi  was  a  follower  and  friend 
of  the  celebrated  Manzoni,  and  the  influence  of  the  master  is  dis- 
tinctly to  be  traced  in  this  novel.  The  story  is  concerned  with  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  Italian  life  and  manners  of  that  period  are 
reproduced  with  wonderful  skill  and  effect  from  contemporary  chronicles. 
Grossi's  fame  is  so  assured  that  nothing  needs  to  be  said  as  to  the  merit  of 
this  work.  It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that  the  translation  appears 
to  be  executed  with  ability  and  spirit.  The  narrative  itself  possesses  a 
profound,  if  at  times  also  a  painful,  interest.  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard  has 
already  written  one  or  two  novels,  but  nothing  which  can  compare  with 
his  latest  work.^  He  has  managed  to  invest  his  chief  character  of  old 
Charlton  with  a  true  and  pathetic  interest.  The  trials  through  which  he 
passes,  and  in  all  which  he  is  cheered  by  his  daughter  Bessie,  have  a 
heightening  and  refining  effect  upon  him.  Graham  Geith,  as  boy  and 
man,  is  also  an  excellent  study.  The  pictures  of  school-boy  life,  with 
which  the  novel  opens,  are  evidently  drawn  from  actual  experience,  and 
they  are  executed  vividly  and  with  considerable  skill.  If  Mr.  Pritchard 
continues  to  make  equal  advances  with  that  which  now  deserves  to  be 
recorded,  he  may  yet  occupy  a  worthy  position  amongst  our  rising  novel- 
ists. "Old  Charlton"  is  well  worth  perusal.  That  trenchant  writer,  the 
author  of  "  The  Member  for  Paris,"  has  just  published  a  new  novel. ^ 
Like  all  the  works  of  this  writer,  it  is  very  clever,  but  it  is  extremely  doubt- 

*  "  Marco  Visconti  :  a  Novel."  Translaied  from  the  Italian.  By  A.  D.  Char- 
ing Cross  Publishing  Company. 

'  "  Old  Charlton."  By  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  author  of  "  Dangerfield,"  etc.  Samp- 
son Low,  Marston  &  Co. 

'  "That  Artful  Vicar."  By  the  author  of  "The  Member  for  Paris,"  "  Fr?nch 
Pictures  in  English  Chalk,"  etc.     Smith.  Elder  &  Co. 
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ful  whether  it  will  add  to  his  reputation.  The  desire  to  say  smart  things 
carries  him  beyond  reasonable  bounds,  and  a  sneering  tone  runs  through 
the  whole  work  against  Dissenters  from  the  Established  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Such  taunts  should  have  been  beneath  an  able  and  a  presumably 
liberal-minded  man.  But  having  said  this,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his 
character  of  the  "  Artful  Vicar,"  Paul  Rushbrand,  is  a  most  original  one. 
Moreover,  the  author  does  not  depend  upon  the  usual  commonplace  inci- 
dents so  much  in  vogue  with  novelists  to  furnish  the  groundwork  of  his 
plot.  He  works  decidedly  out  of  the  common  groove,  and  any  reader 
must  confess  the  cleverness  of  his  story.  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  the  most  inde- 
fatigable of  English  writers  ;  stories,  essays,  biographies,  all  flow  from  her 
pen  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  yet  she  is  always  worth  listening  to. 
Her  new  story,  "  Within  the  Precincts,"  ^  forms  the  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  plot  is  not  very  thrilling,  and  the  novel  depends  for  its  chief  value 
upon  its  manipulation  of  character.  In  this  respect  it  is  fully  equal  to 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  previous  works,  and  our  only  wonder  is  that,  writing  so 
much  as  she  does,  she  should  yet  be  able  to  preserve  so  distinctly  the  indi- 
viduality of  her  various  characters. 

George  Barnett  Smith. 
London. 
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THE   PRESENT   CONDITION    OF   GREECE. 

npHE  late  historian,  Mr.  Finlay,  rendered  himself  very  unpopular 
■*■  among  the  Greeks,  in  whose  capital  he  spent  so  many  years,  by 
trying  to  make  them  believe  that  the  best  course  for  them  to  pursue 
was,  not  to  waste  their  little  strength  in  trying  to  extend  the  limits 
of  their  kingdom,  but  to  win  the  respect  of  Europe,  and  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  undertake  greater  charges  by  making  the  most  of  that 
already  committed  to  them.  This  advice  was  most  sound  ;  and  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  nearly  all  the  misfortunes  that  have  combined  to 
leave  Greece  in  her  present  backward  condition  sprang  from  its  prac- 
tical rejection.  If  the  Greeks,  indeed,  when,  at  the  close  of  their 
struggle  for  emancipation,  they  received  a  diplomatic  national  exist- 
ence, could  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  oblivion,  of  fifty  years  duration, 
respecting  all  their  past,  and  begun  their  career  like  immigrants  into 
a  new  country,  without  any  higher  immediate  ambition  than  to  secure 
to  themselves  and  their  children  the  comforts  of  material  existence, 
it  would  in  every  respect  have  been  well  for  them.  But  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  men  who  have  been  reared  as  bondmen,  with 
four  centuries  of  bondage  behind  and,  alas  !  within  them,  and  who 
have  had  to  battle  almost  like  slaves  for  freedom,  should  behave  like 
those  who  have  enjoyed  that  glorious  inheritance  of  calm,  intelligent 
foresight,  which  ages  of  freedom  alone  can  give.  The  Greeks,  when 
declared  independent  in  1830,  were  a  nation  of  thralls  emancipated 
mainly  through  the  efforts  of  brave  native  robbers  and  romantic 
foreign  enthusiasts,  seldom  or  never  acting  in  concert,  and  sometimes 
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even  in  opposition.  They  have  behaved  since,  if  not  much  better,  at 
least  not  any  worse  than  might  have  been  expected  from  people  in 
their  circumstances. 

The  protracted  struggle  being  at  last  closed,  not  without  a  certain 
amount  of  fairly-won  glory  to  some  of  the  participants,  the  Greeks, 
having  no  longer  the  fear  of  the  Turk  before  their  eyes,  began  to 
turn  their  attention  to  themselves  and  to  remember  who  they  were. 
Though  their  fathers  had  called  themselves  Romans  (PcofjLaiot)  for 
well  nigh  two  thousand  years,  they  suddenly  remembered  that  they 
were  really  the  representatives  of  the  grand  old  Hellenes,  whose 
wonderful  achievements  had  entered  into  the  history  and  life  of  all 
the  civilized  world,  laying  it  under  deep  and  lasting  obligations. 
With  this  consciousness,  every  distinguished  klepht  and  every  party 
leader  who  had  killed  a  few  Turks,  at  once,  in  all  honesty,  believed 
that  he  was  a  descendant,  and  a  worthy  one,  of  Miltiades,  Leonidas, 
Themistokles,  or  Perikles.  Accordingly,  if  each  did  not  consider 
himself  the  only  man  worthy  to  be  ruler  of  Greece,  at  least  no  one 
dreamed  for  a  moment  of  submitting  to  the  rule  of  any  one  else. 
Authority  was  utterly  repugnant  to  every  one  of  them  ;  all  the  more, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  to  most  it  was  synonymous  with  the 
degrading  oppression  of  Turkish  barbarism.  The  result,  of  course, 
was  anarchy  and  civil  war.  It  was  in  vain  that  John  Capodistrias, 
who  had  been  appointed  President  by  the  national  assembly  as  early 
as  1827,  years  before  Europe  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
Greece,  tried  to  bring  about  order  and.  harmony.  It  may  be  that, 
schooled  as  he  was  in  the  ways  of  Russian  despotism,  his  manner 
of  dealing  with  victorious  klephts  was  not  the  most  judicious;  but 
still,  much  of  his  failure  must  be  laid  at  their  door.  He  was  not  very 
far  from  the  truth,  when  he  called  them  a  set  of  "robbers  and  thieves," 
and  declared  that  nothing  could  be  done  with  Greece  until  the  whole 
generation  had  passed  away,  and  been  succeeded  by  another,  pious, 
industrious,  commonplace,  and  manageable.  Capodistrias  was  assas- 
sinated on  the  9th  October,  1831  ;  and  then  anarchy  flourished  in  full 
vigor. 

It  was  on  this  that  the  powers  which  had  guaranteed  the  indepen- 
dence of  Greece,  seeing  her  utter  unfitness  for  self-government,  con- 
cluded, with  her  consent,  to  interfere  and  put  a  check  upon  the 
lawlessness  of  the  chiefs.  With  this  view,  they  determined  to  send 
her  a  common  representative,  invested  with  the  title  of  king,  and 
armed  with  power  sufficient  to  command  authority.     For  this  difficult 
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position  they  selected,  after  much  difficulty,  Otho,  second  son  of  the 
king  of  Bavaria,  who  arrived  in  Greece  in  February,  1833  ;  but,  being 
a  minor,  did  not  assume  the  government  till  June  i,  1835,  his  duties 
being  meanwhile  performed  by  a  regency.  The  Greeks,  weary  of 
strife,  received  their  new  sovereign  with  much  joy,  and  most  of  the 
party  leaders  acknowledged  his  authority.  Since  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  supplying  them  with  a  constitution,  as  they  had  ex- 
pected, both  the  regency  and  afterwards  Otho  himself  ruled  for  many 
years  without  one,  the  ministers  of  the  government  being  at  first 
mostly  Germans.  Though  this  last  abuse  did  not  continue  after  1837, 
it  was  not  until  1843  that  the  people,  by  a  kind  of  revolution,  stirred 
up  in  part  by  the  influence  of  Russia,  which  hoped  thereby  to  make 
the  king  abdicate,  compelled  Otho  to  empower  a  government,  nomi- 
nated by  themselves,  to  call  a  national  assembly  for  the  purpose  of 
framing  a  constitution. 

The  resolution  of  the  king  to  appoint  Greeks  as  members  of  his 
ministry  was  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  all  the  old  rivalries  be- 
tween the  party  leaders.  Each  of  them,  eager  to  be  prime  minister, 
scorned  to  serve  in  any  less  dignified  capacity ;  and  no  sooner 
was  one  appointed  to  the  coveted  position,  than  the  others  at 
once  began  to  use  all  their  influence  to  oust  him  from  it.  The  old 
war  with  fire  and  sword  now  gave  place  to  one  waged  with  tongue 
and  pen  ;  the  unbridled  press  (the  newspapers  in  Greece  are  as 
numerous  as  they  are  short-lived)  afforded  an  excellent  field  for  the 
latter.  This  condition  of  things  was  aggravated  by  the  introduction 
of  a  system  of  popular  representation,  based  upon  universal  suffrage ; 
each  party  leader  having  at  once  a  following  of  hungry  delegates 
actual  or  possible,  whose  influence  he  strove  to  gain  and  keep  by  the 
promise  of  offices  when  he  should  be  in  power.  It  is  true  that  the 
king  received  an  instrument  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  maintain 
his  authority,  in  the  provision  made  by  the  new  constitution  that  he 
should  have  the  right  of  appointing  the  senate,  whose  members  were 
to  hold  office  for  life  ;  but  this  only  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
sustain  longer  than  he  could  otherwise  have  done  the  struggle  of 
authority  against  popular  caprice  and  party  intrigues.  There  were, 
doubtless,  faults  on  both  sides.  The  king  was  weak  and  well-mean- 
ing; but  with  a  false  ideal,  and  influenced  by  an  impetuous,  masculine- 
minded  wife,  he  alienated  the  Greeks  by  exceeding  the  powers  granted 
him  by  the  constitution.  The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
ceased  to  regard  him  as  a  foreigner,  and  tolerated  him  only  because 
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he  represented,  in  some  sense,  the  great  powers,  through  which  they 
expected  to  receive,  not  only  the  much  desired  extension  of  bounda- 
ries, but  all  the  gifts  which  they  believed  an  admiring  world  owed 
them  as  the  worthy  representatives  of  the  Hellenic  nation.  While 
they  expected  too  much,  it  is  certain  that  Otho  did  not  accomplish 
all  that  he  might  and  ought  to  have  done.  During  his  reign,  although 
a  foreign  system  of  schools  was  introduced,  and  a  university  founded 
and  endowed,  Greece  attained  no  material  prosperity  ;  while  immense 
sums  of  money,  borrowed  on  most  disadvantageous  terms,  were 
squandered  without  result. 

Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse  for  twenty  years  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  constitution;  but  at  last,  in  1863,  Otho  was  expelled 
by  a  revolution,  and  the  throne  of  Greece  declared  vacant.  The 
thirty  years  of  his  reign  were  thirty  years  almost  lost  to  Greece.  In 
some  senses  they  were  even  worse  than  lost,  inasmuch  as  the  one 
great  opportunity  for  showing  the  Greeks  the  value  of  a  strong 
government,  teaching  them  respect  for  order,  and  imparting  to  them 
the  rudiments  of  a  political  education,  was  thrown  away. 

Though  the  Greeks  had  got  rid  of  one  king,  they  knew  themselves 
too  well  to  think  of  abolishing  monarchy  altogether  and  trying  the 
experiment  of  a  republic.  They  therefore  applied  to  the  guarantee- 
ing powers  for  a  new  sovereign.  These,  after  some  deliberation, 
fixed  upon  the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  brother  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  who  though  only  seventeen  years  old  was  declared 
of  age,  and  ascended  the  Greek  throne  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  under 
the  title  of  George  I.  Shortly  after  his  accession,  the  senate,  which 
had  enabled  the  previous  king  to  carry  out  measures  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  the  people  and  their  representatives,  was  abolished, 
and  all  authority  divided  between  the  lower  house  (fiovKri)  and  the 
sovereign. 

The  present  King  of  Greece,  —  a  simple,  kindly,  honest,  unambitious, 
domestic  Dane,  as  fit  to  be  a  king  as  any  thing  else,  —  has,  partly 
doubtless  from  necessity,  partly  warned  by  the  fate  of  his  prede- 
cessor, shown  at  least  one  proof  of  judgment  :  he  has  allowed  his 
subjects  to  have  their  own  way.  If  he  does  them  no  other  good  than 
to  appoint  three  or  four  times  a  year  a  new  ministry,  when  an  old 
one  falls,  and  thereby  to  some  extent  prevent  anarchy,  he  certainly 
does  them  no  harm  ;  so  that  his  salary,  large,  considering  the  resources 
of  Greece,  may  be  said  to  be  honestly  earned.  Except  that  he  has 
very  little  society,  he  leads  a  pleasant  enough  life ;  and  although  his 
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presence  is  a  galling  stigma  of  political  minority  to  his  subjects,  he  is 
an  almost  universal  favorite.  Nevertheless,  he  has  done  nothing  to 
quench  the  spirit  of  party,  or  to  strengthen  and  give  continuity  of 
purpose  to  the  government.  Although  the  klephts  and  the  old  turbu- 
lent heroes  of  the  war  of  independence  have,  for  the  most  part,  died 
out,  their  restless  spirit  still  survives.  Their  present  successors 
answer  as  well  as  they  did  to  the  epithets  of  Capodistrias,  without 
having  any  of  those  redeeming  qualities  which  the  consciousness  of 
having  performed  great  deeds  imparted  to  the  older  generation. 

Such  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  political  facts  necessary  for  a  com- 
prehension of  the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  Greece.  And 
most  unsatisfactory  it  is  in  almost  every  way,  —  materially,  socially, 
politically,  educationally,  artistically,  and  religiously. 

If  we  except  the  work  of  Prof.  Fallmerayer,  in  which  he  tried  to 
show  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  Greece  are  not  descendants  of 
the  men  who  fought  at  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Plataeae,  there  is  no 
book  whose  name  calls  up  so  much  resentment  in  the  mind  of  a 
Greek  as  "  La  Grece  Contemporaine  "  of  M.  About.  And  yet,  if  we 
deduct  from  its  statements  that  exaggerated  coloring  which  every 
Frenchman  uses  for  the  sake  of  effect,  and  the  humorous  mode  of 
treatment  which  M.  About  affects,  there  is  no  other  book  that  gives 
so  correct  an  account  of  Greece  and  the  Greeks.  A  learned  French- 
man, who  has  lived  many  years  in  Athens,  and  is  very  favorably  dis- 
posed to  the  Greeks,  asked  me  once  whether  M.  Laboulaye's  book, 
"  Paris  en  Amerique,"  was  calculated  to  give  a  correct  impression  of 
the  United  States.  "  As  correct,"  I  said,  "  as  M.  About's  '  Grece 
Contemporaine '  gives  of  Greece."  "  You  have  placed  me  in  a  very 
difficult  position,"  said  he.  "  Why  ? "  asked  I.  "  Because,"  replied 
he,  **  I  believe  M.  About's  book  gives  an  entirely  correct  impression, 
though  I  don't  care  to  say  so."  This  was  no  doubt  going  too  far ; 
but  yet,  '*  La  Gr^ce  Contemporaine "  compares  very  favorably  with 
more  recent  books,  —  for  example,  with  Tuckerman's  "Greeks  of 
To-day,"  which  is  far  too  eulogistic  ;  or  Morartinis'  "  La  Gr^ce  telle 
qu'elle  est,"  which,  in  spite  of  M.  St.  Hilaire's  prefatory  assurance 
to  the  contrary,  produces  an  entirely  false  impression. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  traveller  painfully  in  Greece,  is  the 
sterile  appearance  of  the  country  and  the  comparative  absence  of  all 
signs  of  cultivation.  And  this  impression  is  not  much  effaced  by  a 
closer  acquaintance.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  plains  of  no  very 
great  extent,  Greece  is  a  wasted,  exhausted  country.     Not  over  fcr- 
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tile  naturally,  it  has  for  a  thousand  years  at  least  been  incessantly 
abused.  The  once  densely-wooded  mountains,  in  which  boars  and 
lions  of  old  found  shelter,  are  now  treeless  and  bare,  except  above 
or  near  the  Hne  of  perpetual  snow.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the 
streams  that  once  flowed  from  them,  watering  and  fertilizing  the 
valleys  and  plains  below,  —  streams  famous  in  poetry  and  history,  — 
are  for  the  most  part  dry  and  dusty  watercourses,  like  the  Ilissos, 
or  at  best  mere  rills,  as  the  Kephissos  is  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  The  Greeks  generally  charge  the  Turks  with  the  destruction 
of  the  forests,  and  this  may  in  part  at  least  be  true.  But  the  Turks 
are  certainly  not  to  blame  for  the  systematic  destruction  of  trees  and 
shrubs  that  goes  on  at  the  present  day.  Some  efforts,  indeed,  have 
been  made  to  plant  trees  in  the  neighborhood  of  Athens,  and  stringent 
laws  have  been  put  upon  paper  for  the  protection  of  such  trees  as  still 
remain  ;  but  so  long  as  the  Wallachians  (BXd-^oi),  many  of  whom 
come  from  Turkey,  and  all  of  whom  are  nomads  with  no  fixed 
abode,  are  allowed  to  range  freely  over  the  hills  with  their  flocks  of 
goats  and  sheep,  which  devour  every  green  blade  and  leaf  they  can 
reach  ;  so  long  as  the  poorer  classes  are  allowed  to  uproot  all  the 
shrubs  and  carry  them  home  for  firewood  ;  and  so  long  as  the  wine- 
growers are  allowed  to  destroy  the  pines  by  bleeding  them,  in  order 
to  get  resin  far  the  manufacture  of  that  most  abominable  of  all  bever- 
ages, retsinato  (per^ivaTo),  resinous  wine,  —  so  long  the  Greeks  have  no 
right  to  cast  a  stone  at  the  Turks.  But  it  is  not  only  the  mountains 
that  are  bare  and  barren  ;  almost  the  whole  country  has  a  desolate 
and  neglected  look.  It  is  possible  to  walk  for  three  or  four  hours 
through  the  best  portions  of  it,  —  for  example,  through  the  rich  plain 
of  Boeotia,  —  without  seeing  a  human  being  or  a  house.  There  is  not 
one-fifth  of  the  territory  of  Greece  now  under  cultivation  ;  and  what 
cultivation  exists  is  of  the  most  primitive  kind,  carried  on,  for  the 
most  part,  with  ploughs  and  other  implements  in  no  degree  superior 
to  those  used  in  the  time  of  Homer.  This  condition  of  things  is,  of 
course,  in  part  due  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population,  which  in  all 
does  not  amount  to  much  over  a  million  and  a  quarter,  but  still  more 
to  the  want  of  energy  and  enterprise. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  Greeks,  of  all  people,  can  be  taxed 
with  lack  of  enterprise  ;  but  so  it  is,  if  by  enterprise  is  meant  power 
to  conceive  and  carry  out  a  long  purpose,  or  a  great  one  requiring 
the  combination  of  many  persons.  The  mass  of  the  people  living  in 
the  country  villages  have  no  enterprise  of  any  kind.     Their  mode  of 
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life  is  little  superior  to  that  of  savages.  Two  miles  from  the  royal 
palace  in  Athens,  one  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  barbarism,  among 
people  who  live  upon  next  to  nothing,  know  none  of  the  comforts  of 
life,  have  no  ambition,  no  desire  for  any  thing  but  idleness,  talk,  and 
jards,  no  form  of  aspiration  but  ill-mannered  curiosity.  It  is,  indeed, 
difficult  for  an  Occidental  to  conceive  the  condition  of  contented 
squalor  in  which  most  of  the  country  Greeks  live.  In  very  many 
cases,  their  houses  consist  of  one  room,  which  the  people  share  with 
horses,  goats,  and  other  animals.  Even  when  they  have  two  rooms, 
these  rarely  contain  any  furniture  beyond  a  few  cooking  and  eating 
utensils  of  the  rudest  kind,  —  one  and  the  same  vessel  frequently 
serving  as  kneading-trough  and  cradle.  Tables,  chairs,  stools,  and 
beds  are  almost  unknown.  The  families  which  are  better  off  have 
mattresses  to  sleep  on  ;  the  rest,  which  form  by  far  the  larger  number, 
have  not  even  these,  but  sleep  upon  pieces  of  dirty  carpet,  with  all 
their  clothes  on.  Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  bread,  eggs,  milk, 
and  retsinato,  with  an  occasional  variety  in  the  way  of  meat,  for  the 
most  part  goat's  flesh.  The  condition  of  the  villagers  themselves 
calls  forcibly  to  mind  the  lines  in  which  Homer  describes  the  savage 
Kyklopes,  — 

"  QefjLioTevei  8e  eKaaros 
Traidcov  t^S'   aXo^div  ovS'  dWrjXcou  dXeyovcnv." 

("  Each  man  is  the  source  of  right  for  his  children  and  wives,  and  they 
care  naught  for  each  other.")  In  their  disregard  for  each  other,  and 
their  inability  to  unite  for  any  common  interest,  the  Greek  villagers 
are  equal  to-  the  rudest  of  the  Kyklopes.  The  idea  of  making  a  street, 
or  helping  the  cows  to  make  a  road,  never  seems  to  have  entered  into 
their  heads.  Many  of  the  houses  have  neither  windows  nor  chimneys,' 
the  light  being  left  to  find  its  way  in,  and  the  smoke  its  way  out, 
through  the  door  or  the  interstices  in  the  roof.  Of  course,  there  are 
occasional  exceptions  to  this  condition,  particularly  in  the  larger 
villages  high  up  in  the  mountains,  where,  if  anywhere,  there  is  real 
Greek  blood.  In  Arachova,  near  Delphi,  in  Hagios  Georgios,  near 
Nemea,  and  particularly  in  Dimitsana,  a  better  condition  of  things 
is  dawning.  Dimitsana,  indeed,  though  situated  in  the  wildest  part 
of  Arcadia,  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  more  than  five-thousand  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  is,  in  many  respects,  far  in  advance  of  any  other 
Greek  village. 

Not  only  is  the  country  population  destitute  of  enterprise  in  every 
sense,  but  the  Greeks  generally  are  deficient  in  it  in  the  sense  above 
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mentioned.  Their  greatest  defect,  now  as  in  ancient  times,  is  their 
want  of  cohesion,  their  unwillingness  to  be  parts  of  a  system,  their 
ineradicable  tendency  to  act  each  for  himself.  Notwithstanding  an 
almost  fanatical  and  genuine  individual  patriotism,  there  is  no  public 
spirit.  They  are  ready  to  die  for  their  country,  but  do  not  know  how 
to  live  so  as  to  make  it  worth  dying  for.  Hence  all  public  works  are 
neglected.  The  streets  and  squares  of  the  cities,  even  of  the  capital, 
are  for  the  most  part  shockingly  dirty  ;  there  are  hardly  any  roads  in 
the  country,  and  but  one  railway,  which  is  less  than  seven  miles  long  ; 
the  means  of  transport,  too,  are  so  arranged  as  to  impede  rather  than 
further  trade.  As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  people  have  no  incentive 
to  be  industrious,  and  more  than  half  of  all  the  arable  land  in  the 
country  lies  fallow,  because  there  is  no  means  of  conveying  the  crops 
to  a  profitable  market.  Greece  produces  some  of  the  .best  wines  in 
the  world,  —  Malmsey  for  example,  —  and  yet  of  many  of  the  choicest 
kinds  not  a  single  bottle  leaves  the  country.  The  fruits  of  Greece  — 
oranges,  mandarins,  grapes,  citrons,  figs,  &c.  —  are  unsurpassed  and 
plentiful ;  yet  none  of  them  are  exported  except  currants,  which  grow 
near  the  shore  and  are  carried  away  by  English  ships.  I  have  bought 
at  Sparta,  which  is  only  eighteen  miles  from  the  sea,  fifteen  choice 
oranges  for  two  cents.  In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  .public 
works,  the  exports  of  Greece  are  but  a  mere  fraction  of  what  they 
might  be. 

It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  Greeks,  as  a  people,  are  not 
altogether  to  blame  for  the  neglected  condition  of  their  country,  but 
that  it  has  been  brought  about  largely  through  the  intrigues  of  Russia, 
which  has  used  all  its  influence  with  the  wretched,  venal  politicians 
of  Greece  —  thieves  and  robbers  are  not  too  hard  names  for  those  of 
them  who  certainly  are  traitors  —  to  prevent  Greece  from  ever  assum- 
ing a  respectable  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  so  becoming 
a  worthy  candidate  for  "  the  sick  man's"  inheritance,  which  the  all- 
absorbing  power  desires  to  claim.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  is  much  truth  in  this.  Russia,  though  she  has  more  than 
once  intrigued  with  the  Greeks  against  Turkey,  has  used  them  as  a 
cat's-paw,  and  has  never  wished  them  well.  More  than  once,  her 
conduct  to  them  has  been  simply  treacherous.  It  was  through 
Russian  influence,  to  a  great  extent,  that  Capodistrias  made  himself 
unpopular  and  brought  about  his  own  death,  thus  leaving  Greece 
without  a  head.  During  Otho's  reign,  the  Greek  court  was  a  scene 
of   perpetual   intrigues   between   the   Russian  diplomatists  and  the 
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Greek  party  leaders,  to  bring  Otho  and  Greece  entirely  under  Russian 
influence.  It  was  when  the  Russians  found  that  they  could  not 
make  a  tool  of  Otho,  who  inclined  to  England  and  France,  that,  in 
order  to  make  him  abdicate,  they  stirred  up  the  revolution  of  1843. 
By  this,  though  they  did  not  entirely  accomplish  their  purpose,  they 
caused  the  introduction  of  a  constitution,  which,  however  suitable  for 
a  people  schooled  in  political  life,  was  highly  prejudicial  to  the  Greeks, 
for  it  weakened  the  royal  authority,  the  very  thing  they  most  needed, 
and  set  loose  all  the  turbulent  elements  in  the  newly-emancipated 
country.  Russia  accomplished  her  purpose  in  1863,  when  Otho  was 
dethroned  and  succeeded  by  a  Danish  prince,  who  shortly  afterwards 
took  to  wife  a  Russian  princess.  In  the  face  of  all  these  facts,  it 
need  not  be  doubted  that  Russia  has  used  all  her  influence  to  prevent 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  the  development  of  industry, 
—  the  very  things,  as  Mr.  Finlay  shrewdly  pointed  out,  which  would 
have  given  the  Greeks  prosperity  and  a  position  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe. 

But  if  the  present  neglected  condition  of  Greece  is  not  altogether 
due  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  it  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  those  who 
allowed  themselves  to  be  made  traitors  by  Russia,  —  the  political 
leaders.  Though  there  are,  doubtless,  good  and  upright  men  among 
these  leaders,  most  of  them  are  as  bad  as  politicians  can  well  be. 
Had  John  Capodistrias,  in  dying,  called  upon  the  Furies  to  avenge  his 
murder  upon  Greece,  these  direful  beings  could  not  have  found  shapes 
more  suitable  for  the  execution  of  their  purpose  than  those  of  ordi- 
dary  Greek  politicians.  Selfish,  destitute  of  patriotism  or  principle, 
caring  for  little  but  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  vanity,  they  make 
no  effort  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  principles  of  political  life, 
or  the  ulterior  views  of  those  countries  that  pretend  to  give  them 
advice  for  their  good.  They  are  always  at  the  mercy  of  the  diplomat 
who  shows  them  most  consideration.  As  leaders  of  parties,  they  rep- 
resent, not  principles,  but  merely  themselves  and  the  empty  pockets 
of  their  hungry  henchmen,  who  spend  their  time  discussing  politics  in 
the  dirty  cafes  of  Athens,  or  writing  scurrilous  articles  for  the  tiny 
newspapers,  of  which  each  party  controls  one  or  more.  As  there  are 
always  six  or  seven  equally  unscrupulous  parties  struggling  for  office, 
and  as  only  one  of  them  can  have  it  at  any  given  time,  the  party  in 
power  for  the  moment  has  to  play  a  game  of  "  cut-throat "  against  all 
the  rest.  It  is  immediately  attacked  by  all  the  hungry  hounds  of  the 
other  parties,  until,  after  two  or  three  months  of  office,  the  -6Vw// passes 
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a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  ;  whereupon  that  party  resigns,  to  make 
room  for  another,  which,  in  its  turn,  shares  the  same  fate.  The 
number  of  parties  in  Greece  is  as  great  as  the  number  of  Hving  men 
who  have  ever  occupied  the  position  of  prime  minister;  and  if  the 
king,  on  the  fall  of  any  party,  were  to  call  upon  a  new  man  to  form  a 
ministry,  he  would  thereby  immediately  create  a  new  party  and  in- 
crease the  confusion.  In  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  the  king  did 
this,  but  he  has  since  learned  better ;  and  so  the  number  of  parties 
has  become  limited  to  six  or  seven,  which  succeed  each  other  with 
tolerable  regularity.  I  shall  give  a  curious  illustration  of  the  state  of 
parties  in  Greece  when  I  come  to  speak  of  her  attitude  during  the 
late  Russo-Turkish  war. 

Such  being  the  political  condition  of  Greece,  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  she  should  make  much  progress.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  what  little  progress  she  does  make,  through  the  efforts  of  indi- 
viduals, is  made  almost  in  spite  of  the  government,  whose  clumsy, 
centralizing  machinery  so  greatly  interferes  with  all  local  self-govern- 
ment and  municipal  or  individual  action.  If  a  private  person  or  a 
municipality  wishes  to  build  a  bridge  or  pave  a  road,  the  following 
formality  has  to  be  gone  through :  A  petition  is  presented  to  the 
mayor  or  reeve  {hr}fiapxo^),  who  forwards  it  to  the  sub-prefect  {eiTapj(o^) 
of  the  district,  who  forwards  it  to  the  prefect  of  the  department 
(uofjbapxo^),  who  forwards  it  to  the  minister  of  the  interior  (there  is  no 
special  department  of  public  works  in  Greece),  who,  if  he  sees  fit, 
grants  it,  and  returns  it  by  the  same  channel  through  which  it  reached 
him.  When  one  remembers  that  in  Greece  ministries  are  perpetually 
changing,  one  need  not  be  surprised  that  great  and  numerous  delays 
take  place,  and  petitions  which  one  minister  would  have  granted  are 
refused  by  another.  Thus  poor  Greece  struggles  on,  loaded  with  a 
set  of  wretched  politicians  and  a  political  system  worthy  of  them. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  its  direct  influences  that  the  Greek  political 
system  is  baneful ;  those  which  it  exercises  indirectly  through  educa- 
tion and  religion  are  equally  bad.  Education  in  Greece  is  compulsory 
and  gratuitous.  A  system  of  national  schools,  modelled  after  those 
of  France,  with  some  improvements  borrowed  from  Germany,  was 
established  by  law  as  early  as  1834.  Theoretically  speaking,  it  is 
most  complete.  It  consists  of  primary  schools,  grammar  schools 
(EW7]PLKa  crxoXela)^  and  gymnasia,  completed  by  a  University.  This 
perfection  of  system  has  led  many  casual  observers,  who  were  unac- 
quainted with  modern  Greek,  and  who  visited  only  a  few  schools  in 
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Athens,  to  speak  highly  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  country.  If 
they  had  taken  the  trouble  to  visit  the  schools  in  other  towns  and  in 
the  villages,  and  had  understood  what  went  on  there,  they  would  have 
come  to  a  different  conclusion.  Schools,  indeed,  are  numerous,  and 
the  children  are  most  eager  to  attend  them  ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the 
government  makes  no  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers,  as  the 
salaries  are  mere  pittances,  and  as  teachers  are  frequently  removed 
at  the  caprice  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  the  methods  of 
instruction  are  poor,  and  no  very  high  standard  is  attained.  The 
schoolrooms  are  dirty  and  cheerless  in  the  extreme,  even  those  of  the 
gymnasia  and  University.  No  attempt  whatever  is  made  to  teach 
habits  of  cleanliness,  neatness,  or  punctuality.  A  Greek,  as  a  general 
rule,  has  no  notion  of  time  or  distance ;  so  teachers  and  professors 
very  frequently  come  late  to  their  classes,  and  sometimes  not  at  all. 
I  have  seen  a  janitor  in  the  University  begin  to  sweep  out  a  room 
exactly  at  the  hour  the  professor  ought  to  have  made  his  appearance. 
Fifteen  minutes  later,  the  professor  would  walk  quietly  in ;  the  students 
would  stop  their  smoking  and  take  their  seats  in  the  midst  of  the  dust, 
and  the  janitor  would  proceed  with  his  work!  The  defects  of  the 
public  schools  are  to  some  extent  remedied  by  private  institutions, 
which  are  numerous  and  in  some  cases  very  good.  As  far  as  the 
public  schools  are  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  very  poor 
and  very  badly  managed.  The  government  is  negligent  in  looking  to 
the  execution  of  the  law  concerning  compulsory  education,  and  as  the 
primary  schools  are  partly  supported  by  the  communes  or  parishes, 
there  are  many  communes  that  have  not  any. 

After  all,  however,  the  public-school  system  of  Greece  is  beneficial  ; 
and  this  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  its  religious  institutions,  which 
are  positively  detrimental.  Although  all  forms  of  worship  are  toler- 
ated in  Greece,  she  has  a  national  religion,  —  that  of  the  Orthodox 
Oriental  Church,  in  relation  to  which  the  people  are  divided  into  two 
sections,  —  the  educated,  who  conform  to  its  usages  but  laugh  at  it,  and 
the  uneducated  to  whom  it  is  pure  superstition.  In  neither  case  has 
it  any  effect  upon  life  and  character;  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it 
should.  The  clergy  are  ill-paid  and  ignorant ;  the  churches  are 
mostly  mere  hovels,  often  indistinguishable  from  stables,  and  the 
service  is  bald  or  repulsive.  The  salary  of  the  Metropolitan  Arch- 
bishop of  Athens  is  about  twelve  hundred  dollars  ;  of  the  other  arch- 
bishops about  one  thousand  dollars  ;  and  of  the  bishops,  about  eight 
hundred  dollars.     The  common  clergy  have  no  salary,  but  live  by 
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what  they  obtain  at  weddings,  baptisms,  and  funerals,  or  in  their 
monthly  rounds,  when  they  go  to  sprinkle  the  houses  and  people  with 
holy  water.  Many  of  the  country  clergy  cannot  write,  and  some,  it  is 
said,  cannot  even  read  ;  in  all  cases  they  are  very  ignorant.  Their 
degrading  dependence  upon  their  people  deprives  them  of  self-respect. 
If  a  priest  happens  to  be  in  a  khan,  and  a  stranger  comes  in  and  asks 
for  something  to  eat,  the  priest  will  very  probably  spread  the  table 
and  wait  upon  him.  All  the  preaching  in  the  Greek  Church  is  done 
by  archimandrites,  who  stand  in  dignity  next  below  the  bishops,  and 
of  whom  there  is  one  for  each  department,  —  thirteen  in  all.  These 
archimandrites  are  usually  intelligent  men,  and,  if  not  interfered  with 
by  the  bigots  of  the  Holy  Synod,  would  do  much  good.  The  most 
popular  of  them  has  been  fifteen  times  before  that  august  body  on 
charges  of  heterodoxy.  They  are  grieved  at  the  condition  of  the 
Church,  and  call  loudly  for  an  educated  clergy,  which  would  be  per- 
haps the  greatest  boon  that  could  now  be  conferred  on  Greece.  As 
things  stand  at  present,  the  common  clergy,  who  are  far  too  numer- 
ous, only  help  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance  and  superstition.  To 
their  honor  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  mostly  simple,  pious,  well- 
intentioned  men,  and  that  they  lead  pure  lives. 

There  is  hardly  a  fine  church  in  all  Greece.  That  at  Tenos,  where 
the  great  annual  festival  is  held,  being  built  largely  of  marble  carried 
off  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos,  stands  first.  The  cathedral 
at  Athens,  with  its  gaudy  red  and  yellow  stripes,  is  very  ugly.  The 
only  pleasing  Greek  church  there  is  St.  Nicodemus',  where  the  Rus- 
sians worship.  The  service  in  all  the  churches  is  marked  by  perf  unc- 
toriness  on  the  part  of  the  priests  and  irreverence  on  the  part  of  the 
people :  their  nasal  music  is  to  foreign  ears  simply  unendurable. 

The  close  connection  that  exists  between  Church  and  State  is  a 
source  of  much  mischief.  The  article  in  the  constitution  forbidding 
all  proselytism  by  any  other  church,  results  practically  in  excluding 
all  foreign  missionaries  and  their  schools,  thus  stopping  all  influx 
of  fresh  thought,  save  that  conveyed  through  translations  of  French 
novels  and  other  works  equally  demoralizing  to  ignorant  people. 
The  government  forbids  parents  to  send  their  children  to  schools  in 
which  the  religious  instruction  is  not  given  by  a  priest  of  the  Greek 
Church  ;  and,  if  the  parents  disobey,  the  school  is  closed.  Greece 
has  lost  many  a  good  influence  in  this  way. 

With  the  exception  of  instrumental  music,  the  fine  arts  may  be 
said  not  to  be  cultivated  in  Greece.     What  little  architecture  there  is 
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is  done  by  Germans,  and  most  of  it  does  them  little  credit, — as,  for 
example,  the  royal  palace,  which  is  a  great  marble-fronted  barracks. 
As  to  literature,  there  is  certainly  quantity,  if  not  quality.  As  Mr. 
Rhangavis  says,  somewhere  in  his  recent  very  poor  "  Histoire  Litte- 
raire  de  la  Grece  Moderne,"  hardly  a  young  man  leaves  a  gymnasium 
in  Greece  without  having  produced  some'  literary  work ;  and  this 
early  acquired  cacoethes  scribendi  usually  lasts  through  life.  Under 
such  circumstances,  a  great  deal  of  absolute  trash  of  course  sees  the 
light ;  still  there  are  a  few  tolerable  works  produced  from  year  to 
year.  The  literature  of  modern  Greece  does  not,  indeed,  contain 
any  great  work ;  but  it  has  some  good  histories  and  works  on 
archaeology,  a  few  creditable  comedies,  and  a  large  number  of  lyrics 
quite  up  to  the  ordinary  average  of  magazine  poetry,  —  however  much 
that  may  imply.  Great  drawbacks  have  been  the  very  unsettled  con- 
dition of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  almost  universal  imitation  of 
French  models,  both  in  matter  and  manner.  Nearly  all  the  literature 
produced  in  Greece  since  the  emancipation,  if  we  except  poems 
written  in  the  popular  dialect,  is  but  a  weak  echo  of  Rousseau,  Cha- 
teaubriand, or  Lamartine :  there  is  one  work  that  aspires  to  be  an 
imitation  of  Voltaire.  The  popular  taste  is  sadly  corrupted  by  the 
number  of  miserable  translations  of  wretched  French  novels  that 
are  thrown  upon  the  market.  There  is  not  a  single  decent  original 
novel  in  the  language :  those  of  Stephanos  Xenos  are  the  best.  The 
periodical  press,  apart  from  the  newspapers,  is  highly  creditable. 

So  far  as  public  matters  in  Greece  are  concerned,  one  is  obliged  to 
pronounce  unfavorable  judgments  ;  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
one  remark  that,  since  her  emancipation,  Greece  has  been  the  victim 
of  a  set  of  selfish  politicians,  of  whom  all  have  been  ignorant,  and 
many  the  knavish  tools  of  designing  foreign  diplomats.  But  there  is 
a  side  of  Greek  life  upon  which  a  very  different  verdict  must  be 
passed,  —  the  domestic  and  individual  side.  In  no  country  in  Europe 
are  the  family  ties  more  respected,  and  in  none  is  there  less  social 
vice.  In  spite  of  poverty,  and  though  they  have  little  or  no  notion  of 
how  to  rear  their  children,  parents  are  most  anxious  that  they  should 
receive  a  good  education,  and  are  ready  to  make  large  sacrifices  for 
that  end.  In  this  they  are  vigorously  seconded  by  the  children  them- 
selves. In  no  country  are  children  and  young  people  so  eager  to 
learn  as  in  Greece.  It  might  be  the  paradise  of  the  schoolmaster. 
The  hardships  that  young  Greeks  will  undergo  in  order  to  obtain  an 
education  are  often  touching  to  relate.     Perhaps  a  fourth  of  all  the 
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Students  in  the  University  of  Athens  at  this  moment,  and  they  num- 
ber about  fourteen  hundred,  are  young  men  who  earn  their  daily  bread 
as  house-servants.  I  have  before  me  a  score  of  newspapers  with  ad- 
vertisements Hke  the  following :  "  A  young  man  of  good  character 
wishes  to  find  a  family  in  which  he  may  serv^e,  with  opportunity  to 
attend  three  lectures  at  the  University."  The  great  majority  of  the 
Athenian  students  are  poor  beyond  belief.  Many  of  them  have  not 
decent  clothes,  and  come  to  the  lectures  without  neck-ties  or  collars. 
How  they  obtain  books  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover.  It  is  a 
pity  that  so  much  endurance  and  self-denial  should,  for  the  most  part, 
lead  to  so  little  result  as  it  usually  does.  There  is  no  place  in  Greece 
for  half  of  the  young  men  educated  at  the  University.  Many  a  grad- 
uate has  to  spend  his  life  in  a  menial  position,  his  education  doing 
little  more  than  helping  to  render  him  discontented.  Some  of  the 
cab-drivers  in  Athens  are  men  who  have  passed  with  credit  through 
the  University.  And,  after  all,  these  are  better  off  than  the  prouder 
ones,  who  prefer  to  starve  as  lawyers  or  doctors.  In  Athens  alone, 
whose  population  is  about  sixty  thousand  souls  (the  Piraeus  included), 
there  are  about  five  hundred  lawyers  ;  the  majority  of  them  starving 
and  intriguing  in  favor  of  some  political  champion,  from  whom,  when 
he  comes  to  power,  they  expect  to  obtain  some  miserable  government 
appointment,  with  a  yearly  salary  of  two  or  three  hundred  dollars. 
Thus  the  abject  political  condition  of  Greece  turns  even  the  best 
virtues  of  her  citizens  into  a  curse. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  fairly  the  character  of  the  rural  Greeks, 
their  ill-mannered  curiosity  and  their  general  slovenliness  so  preju- 
dice strangers  against  them.  If  one,  however,  can  get  over  these 
disagreeable  characteristics,  he  will  find  them  most  hospitable,  kindly, 
and  obliging  ;  ready  to  give  him  the  only  mattress  in  the  house,  and 
to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground  themselves.  The  charge  of  ingratitude, 
often  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Greeks,  is  utter  slander ;  there  is  no 
more  grateful  people  in  the  w^orld.  I  have  been  told  a  hundred  times 
the  story  of  Dr.  Howe's  bringing  food  and  clothing  from  America  to 
the  insurgent  Cretans  ;  and,  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Boeotia, 
an  old  shepherd,  who  had  nothing  else  to  give,  gave  me  his  crook, 
because  I  came  from  the  same  country  as  Dr.  Howe.  In  Greece,  to- 
day, the  words  Elfiai  ' AfjuepLKavo^  (I  am  an  American)  are  as  potent 
as  ever  was  Civis  Romarius  sum  under  the  Roman  empire.  One,  of 
course,  meets  rogues  and  cheats  occasionally ;  but,  on  the  whole,  life 
and  property  are  as  safe  in  Greece  as  in  Massachusetts.     Almost  the 
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only  systematic  thieves  are  the  female  servants,  many  of  whom  are 
from  Crete,  the  inhabitants  of  which  do  not  seem  to  have  improved 
in  character  since  the  days  of  Epimenides.  On  the  whole,  it  may 
fairly  be  doubted  whether  any  other  people  could  have  come  out  of 
four  hundred  years  of  most  degrading  servitude  with  as  many  per- 
sonal virtues  as  the  Greeks  possess  ;  and  one  cannot  live  long  among 
them  without  feeling  that  their  vices  are  accidental  and  their  virtues 
innate.  A  single  generation  of  good  influences  would  suffice  to  bring 
them  abreast  of  the  most  advanced  people  in  the  world. 

The  enormous  disparity  which  exists  between  the  public  and  pri- 
vate Hfe  of  the  Greeks,  and  which  Mr.  Moraitinis,  in  his  recent  book, 
attempts  to  deny  in  favor  of  the  former,  was  most  glaringly  brought 
out  in  the  part  played  by  Greece  in  the  recent  war.  Never  did  a 
people  show  more  patriotism  or  readiness  to  sacrifice  every  thing, 
including  their  lives,  for  their  country ;  and  yet  never  did  a  country 
play  a  more  pitiable  part.  When  the  war  broke  out,  Greece,  thanks 
to  her  ministers,  was  utterly  unprepared  to  do  any  thing.  She  had 
neither  army,  nor  ships,  nor  forts,  nor  arms,  nor  money,  nor  credit ; 
no  means  whereby  she  could  seize  the  opportunity  offered  by  Turkey's 
distress,  to  realize  her  "  great  idea,"  —  the  emancipation  and  union  of 
all  the  Greeks,  to  which  for  fifty  years  she  had  sacrificed  her  best 
chances  of  prosperity  and  reputation.  The  poor,  helpless  politicians 
went  on  wrangling  for  office  as  before  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  peo- 
ple, at  last  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  weakness  and  its  cause,  com- 
pelled the  heads  of  all  the  parties  to  unite  in  one  ministry  under  the 
premiership  of  the  veteran  hero,  Constantine  Canaris,  —  of  whom  no 
one  could  be  jealous,  —  that  the  first  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  arms 
and  drill  soldiers.  Although  each  member  of  the  "  oecumenical  min- 
istry," as  it  was  wittily  called,  acted  pretty  much  without  any  refer- 
ence to  his  colleagues,  and  in  the  interests  of  his  party,  Canaris 
being  a  mere  figure-head,  still,  so  great  was  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  that  it  was  compelled  to  remain  in  office  the  greater  part  of 
a  year,  and  to  make  a  pretence  of  doing  something.  Then  began  the 
arming  and  drilling,  such  drilling  as  was  never  seen  before,  —  showing 
how  incapable  Greeks  are  of  acting  together.  I  never  yet  saw  a  line 
of  Greek  soldiers  that  could  keep  step,  or  carry  their  muskets  in  the 
same  position.  All  the  while,  the  newspapers  gratified  the  peo- 
ple with  mysterious  reports  of  purchases  of  war-ships  from  I^ngland 
or  America,  and  considerable  supplies  of  ammunition  actually  did 
arrive.      A   good  deal   of  this  was   allowed  to  be  utterly  ruined  by 
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dampness  in  the  island  of  Salamis  ;  and  when  an  investigation  was 
set  on  foot,  at  the  instigation  of  a  Frenchman,  to  discover  the  cause, 
it  was  found  that  no  one  was  to  blame  !  After  some  time,  the  raw 
soldiers  were  collected  in  a  camp  at  Chalkis,  where  many  of  them 
died  from  exposure,  being  compelled  to  sleep  with  insufficient  cloth- 
ing on  the  ground,  thirty-two  in  each  tent.  Later,  the  camp  was  r  > 
moved  to  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes,  where,  notwithstanding  the 
assiduity  of  the  king  in  reviewing  the  troops,  large  numbers  deserted, 
from  sheer  hunger  and  cold.  During  these  days,  the  condition  of  the 
common  soldiers  was  truly  lamentable. 

The  temper  of  the  "  oecumenical  ministry  "  was  shown  when,  in 
September,  1877,  Canaris  suddenly  died.  Then  the  other  members 
absolutely  refused  to  serve  under  any  one  else,  and  it  remained,  from 
that  time  till  its  fall,  in  the  following  January,  without  a  head,  each 
member  acting  independently.  Professor  Bluntschli,  of  Heidelberg, 
was  consulted  by  letter  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  this  condition  of 
things.  I  forget  what  his  reply  was  ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  had  no 
effect. 

In  consequence  of  popular  pressure,  whereby  the  "  acephalous " 
ministry  was  kept  in  office,  and  the  pacific  influence  exerted  upon  it 
by  the  English  and  French  ambassadors,  Greece,  during  its  period 
of  office,  took  no  part  in  the  war.  The  ministry  made  no  secret  of 
its  intention  to  wait  till  Turkey  was  down,  and  then  to  give  her  a  last 
kick,  and  strip  her  of  as  many  provinces  as  it  could.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  January,  however,  having  got  notice  that  Russia  and  Tur- 
key were  about  to  come  to  terms  without  any  reference  to  the  claims 
of  Greece,  and  fearing  the  resentment  of  a  disappointed  people,  in 
spite  of  all  entreaties  to  the  contrary,  it  suddenly  resigned,  and  re- 
fused to  assign  any  reason  for  its  action.  The  public  naturally  enough 
supposed  it  to  be  want  of  unanimity  ;  but  this  was  emphatically  de- 
nied. The  ministry  which  followed,  and  which  contained  two  mem- 
bers of  the  old  "oecumenical,"  had  hardly  come  into  office,  and  given 
it  to  be  understood  that  their  policy  was  warlike,  when  the  news  of 
the  treaty  between  the  belligerent  powers  arrived.  This  being  a 
death-blow  to  all  the  most  cherished  hopes  of  Greece,  the  people  were 
divided  between  grief  and  fury.  A  mob  attacked  the  houses  of  the 
late  ministers  (who  wisely  took  themselves  out  of  the  way),  and  were 
with  difficulty  prevented  from  destroying  them.  For  several  days 
there  was  danger  of  an  outbreak,  so  that  bands  of  soldiers  patrolled 
the  streets  continually. 
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And  now  comes  the  most  amusing-part  of  the  play.  One  evening, 
the  head  of  the  new  ministry,  having  appeared  before  the  Bottle, 
assembled  in  secret  session,  told  its  members  that  England  and 
France  now  advised  that  Greece  should  embark  in  the  war,  and, 
crossing  the  frontier,  take  at  least  temporary  possession  of  Thessaly 
and  Epeiros.  This  was  a  pure  falsehood,  as  was  afterwards  clearly 
shown  ;  but  it  sufficed  to  make  the  Botdi  vote  in  favor  of  war,  and 
so  take  some  of  the  responsibility  off  the  shoulders  of  the  ministry. 
Orders  were  at  once  given  to  the  Greek  army,  "which  was  already  at 
Lamia,  to  cross  the  frontier  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  foreign  min- 
ister requested  the  French  and  English  ambassadors  to  demand  of 
Turkey  not  to  oppose  the  Greek  invasion  !  This  cool  request  the 
ambassadors  naturally  scorned,  and  severely  reprimanded  the  Greek 
minister  for  his  action.  This  was  more  than  the  ministry  had  bar- 
gained for ;  and,  being  painfully  conscious  that  the  small,  raw  army 
could  not  maintain  itself  a  week  in  Turkish  territory,  it  pleaded  with 
the  foreign  ambassadors  to  get  it  out  of  its  sad  scrape.  The  ambas- 
sadors consented  to  do  their  best,  if  orders  were  given  to  the  Greek 
army  to  recross  the  frontier.  On  this  being  done,  they  patched  up 
matters  by  giving  a  written  assurance  to  the  ministers  that  the  Greeks 
of  the  border  provinces,  through  solicitude  for  whom  their  army 
was  professedly  sent  out,  should  be  sufficiently  taken  care  of  with- 
out them.  Though  this  was  but  a  repetition  of  an  assurance  which 
England  had  given  many  months  before,  it  somewhat  helped  to  heal 
the  sorely  wounded  pride  of  the  Greeks.  But,  after  all,  they  felt 
their  position  most  bitterly  ;  and,  though  the  army  was  formally  re- 
called, many  of  the  soldiers,  with  the  connivance  and  support  of  the 
government,  went  over  into  Turkey,  and  endeavored  to  foment  rebel- 
lion in  Thessaly.  At  the  same  time,- bands  of  men  were  openly 
recruited  in  Western  Greece  by  government  agents  and  with  govern- 
ment money,  to  attempt  the  same  thing  in  Epeiros.  Some  of  these 
bands  were  led  by  desperadoes  of  the  worst  kind.  All  they  accom- 
plished was  to  draw  down  the  wrath  of  the  now  disengaged  Turks 
upon  the  Epeirots,  and  get  themselves  destroyed.  When  the  French 
and  English  ambassadors,  at  the  instance  of  the  Turkish  minister, 
complained  of  these  acts  to  the  Greek  ministers,  these  gentlemen 
professed  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  them,  and  that  they  were 
very  sorry  for  them,  as  being  disgraceful  to  Greece !  At  the  same 
time,  they  affirmed  that  they  could  do  little  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  so 
excited  were  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  respect  to  the  matter.    This 
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went  on  until  Turkey  sent  word  that,  unless  the  Greeks  desisted,  she 
would  send  Hobart  Pacha  round  with  a  fleet  to  Syra  and  Athens. 
This  had  the  desired  effect ;  and,  though  the  ministry  sent  a  few  men 
down  to  the  Piraeus  to  scrape  up  the  ground  and  pretend  to  build  a 
fort  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  it  at  the  same  time  assured  the  foreign 
ambassadors  that,  if  they  could  persuade  Turkey  to  countermand  the 
order  given  to  Hobart  Pacha,  the  troubles  in  Thessaly  and  Epeiros 
should  cease  at  once  !     Cease  they  did  ;  and  Hobart  never  appeared. 

Things  remained  in  this  position  until  the  meeting  of  the  Berlin 
Conference,  —  the  Greek  ministry  meanwhile  confining  itself  to  pub- 
lishing bombastic  and  easily-disproved  accounts  of  Turkish  outrages,' 
and  consequent  Greek  insurrections,  in  the  border  provinces.  This 
was  done  with  the  view  of  having  these  provinces,  as  belligerents,  in- 
cluded in  the  treaty.  When  the  conference  met,  the  majority  of  the 
delegates  were  in  favor  of  doing  something  for  Greece  ;  and,  although 
they  refused  to  grant  her  representative  a  seat  in  the  conference,  they 
allowed  him  to  appear  before  it,  and  plead  the  cause  of  Hellenism. 
Unfortunately,  that  representative  was  one  of  the  very  ministers 
whose  folly  and  double-dealing  had  already  almost  disgraced  the 
cause  of  Greece ;  nor  did  his  conduct  change  after  his  arrival  at 
Berlin.  Here  he  fell  in  with  the  Russian  diplomats,  and,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself,  was  won  over  by  them;  so  that  when  the 
English  and  French  delegates  declared  their  willingness  to  place  the 
Greeks  in  Turkey  under  the  protection  of  Greece,  they  found  him 
entirely  irresponsive.  He  represented  "  the  Greek  court,"  not  the 
cause  of  Hellenism.  When  he  was  asked  to  draw  for  the  conference 
a  memorial  stating  the  views  and  wishes  of  Greece,  instead  of  asking 
an  assurance  of  protection  for  the  Greeks  in  Turkey,  and  volunteer- 
ing in  the  name  of  Greece  to  undertake  such  protection,  he  merely 
said  that  Greece  would  be  content  for  the  p?'esent  {pour  le  momejit) 
with  the  annexation  of  Thessaly,  Epeiros,  and  Crete !  Any  one  who 
reads  the  document  in  which  this  request  was  made,  will  agree  with 
Lord  Beaconsfield  that  it  is  "  extravagant  and  inconsistent."  The 
result  of  the  whole  matter  is  well  known.  The  Russian  delegates 
forgot  their  promise  to  the  Greek  minister  to  secure  equal  protection 
for  Greeks  and  Slaves  ;  and  the  English  and  French  delegates  found 
the  Greek  representatives  having  "  their  minds  in  another  quarter," 
as  Lord  Salisbury  said,  and  unwilling  to  accept  what  they  could  give. 
So  the  best  the  conference  could  do  was  to  "recommend"  to  Turkey 
a  rectification  of  the  boundaries  between  herself  and  her  powerless 
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southern  neighbor!      How  much  that   recommendation  was  worth 
will  soon  be  seen,  as  the  rectification  is  now  under  discussion. 

So  Greece,  after  two  years  of  restless  anxiety  and  waste  of  strength 
and  means,  has  once  more  missed  her  opportunity,  and  returns  to  her 
dreary  political  tread-mill,  hardly  wiser,  but  certainly  sadder,  for  her 
experience.  Those  of  us  who  deeply  sympathize  with  her,  while 
admitting  that,  if  she  has  not  yet  been  intrusted  with  great  responsi- 
bilities, she  is  not  prepared  to  undertake  them,  will  pray  that  when 
her  next  opportunity  comes,  she  may  have  been  delivered  from  her 
blighting  curse  of  ignorant  and  selfish  politicians  ;  and  that,  mean- 
while, accepting  the  advice  of  Mr.  Finlay,  she  may  mind  her  own 
business,  and  endeavor  to  develop  her  material  resources. 


TO    MEET    AGAIN. 

T^O  meet  again !     Her  heart  is  stayed 
-^       On  this  strong  hope,  —  though  farewell  said 
Has  whelmed  her  happy  life  in  woe, — 
As  flits  the  bird  o'er  waves  that  flow 
Where  late  her  happy  nest  was  made. 
For  him,  too,  life  seems  all  to  fade ; 
Yet  fares  he  forward  undismayed, 
Looking  to  this  one  end  below, — 
To  meet  again ! 

Day  follows  day ;   the  slow  years  grow : 
What  had  they  said,  could  they  but  know 
How  all  apart  their  lives  were  laid  ? 
With  what  a  woe  had  life  been  weighed, 
When  each  to  each  they  whispered  low, — 
To  meet  again ! 

F.  W.  BOURDILLON. 


DIVIDED. 

TT  7HAT  prayers  can  bring  the  wanderer 
^  ^       Across  the  broad  sea  home  ? 
What  fondest  speech  can  the  dead  man  reach 

Beneath  the  ocean  foam  ? 
And  what  can  sunder  heart  from  heart. 
Save  death  or  distance  hold  them  apart  ? 

Oh,  prayers  may  bring  the  wanderer, 

For  Love  hears  every  prayer ;         • 
And  a  loving  word  by  the  dead  may  be  heard, — 

Love's  voice  sounds  everywhere : 
But  if  love  be  wroth  with  love,  —  ah,  vain, 
Vain  is  all  hope  to  be  joined  again ! 

F.   W.   BOURDILLOX 


THE   INDIAN   QUESTION. 

THE  trouble  with  the  Indian  question  is,  that  we  nearly  always 
discuss  it  with  mental  reservations  of  one  sort  or  another, 
which  prevent  us  from  treating  the  subject  thoroughly.  We  talk  of 
doing  justice ;  we  persuade  ourselves  that  we  want  to  do  justice  ;  but 
we  none  the  less  insist  that  it  shall  be  a  justice  that  must  be  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  constant  curtailment  of  the  hunting  grounds  and 
even  the  "  reservations  "  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  with  the  equally 
constant  and  ruthless  spread  of  our  race  and  our  civilization  over  the 
whole  continent.  We  are  either  right  or  wrong  in  this.  If  we  are 
wrong,  the  wrong  reaches  back  to  the  first  settlement  of  our  Euro- 
pean fathers  on  these  shores ;  and  all  that  we  ever  have  done  or  may 
do  in  the  way  of  kindness  or  protection  to  the  Indian,  has  been  only 
a  palliation  of  an  original  grievance  which  can  never  be  atoned  for. 
If  we  are  right,  it  must  be  on  grounds  of  international  and  fundamen- 
tal law,  which  should  afford  some  guide  for  our  conduct  and  our  legis- 
lation in  all  stages  of  our  dealings  and  controversies  with  the  Indian 
tribes. 

Everybody  knows  that  these  tribes  themselves  have  felt  an  ineradi- 
cable sense  of  wrong  and  oppression,  as  each  in  turn  has  come  in 
contact  with  our  resistless"  tide  of  immigration,  crowding  out  and 
sweeping  over  one  after  another  of  their  Httle  communities,  —  leaving  a 
handful  stranded  here  and  there  like  the  few  Mohegans  near  Norwich, 
or  the  remnant  of  the  Five  Nations  upon  the  head-waters  of  the 
Alleghany,  but  destroying  most  of  them,  and  pushing  the  survivors 
thousands  of  miles  away  from  their  former  homes,  till  a  little  string  of 
petty  reservations  in  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory  contains  all 
that  are  left  of  tribes  that  once  dominated  half  the  continent.  In  our 
schoolboy  days  we  used  to  read  the  story  of  the  interview  between 
Tecumseh  and  General  Harrison,  in  which  the  Indian  invited  the 
Territorial  Governor  to  sit  beside  him  on  a  log,  and  gradually  crowded 
him  off  the  end  by  a  series  of  polite  requests  for  a  little  more  room  ; 
explaining  at  last  that  this  was  a  personal  illustration  of  the  way  the 
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white  people  were  treating  the  red  men.  The  General  had  the  worst 
of  it  in  the  discussion,  for  he  no  more  than  the  rest  of  us  was  pre- 
pared to  face  the  home  thrust  put  in  the  savage's  question,  "  What 
is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  ? "  If  the  honest  answer  had  been  given, 
and  the  Indian  had  been  told  that  there  was  to  be  no  limit  to  our 
spread  ;  that  we  expected  to  occupy  one  after  another  of  their  hunting 
grounds ;  that  they  must  **  move  on,"  or  do  what  was  more  repugnant 
to  them,  become  an  insignificant  mass  of  paupers  in  a  community 
whose  ways  they  could  not  adopt,  and  whose  civilization  they  could 
neither  comprehend  nor  like,  —  Tecumseh  would  have  replied,  "  Am 
I  not  right,  then,  in  organizing  a  combination  of  our  tribes  before  we 
are  destroyed  piecemeal,  and  in  uniting  all  the  nations  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  while  there  is  some  hope  of  crowding  back  the  intruders  ?" 
From  his  standpoint  his  conduct  was  patriotic  and  statesmanlike. 
He  failed,  as  Pontiac  failed,  because  the  struggle  had  already  become 
too  unequal. 

Fair  play  demands  that  we  should  candidly  estimate  the  conduct  of 
♦the  tribes  from  their  own  point  of  view,  and  try  to  understand  their  sen- 
timents and  their  opinions,  —  for  they  have  both.  If  we  are  right  in 
assuming  that  we  may  justly  plan  to  fill  the  whole  continent  from  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  to  Puget's  Sound  with  our  farms  and  our  villages,  we 
ought  at  least  to  try  to  comprehend  the  grounds  of  our  assumption, 
and  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  that  grow  out  of  our  competitive 
struggle  for  existence  with  these  aborigines. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  if  we  would  make  any  thing  like  an  ade- 
quate review  of  the  subject,  that  we  should  examine  the  grounds  of 
the  original  claim  of  European  nations  to  a  foothold  on  this  continent, 
far  enough  to  understand  its  general  character  at  least,  so  that  we 
may  judge  of  our  relations  to  those  from  whom  we  profess  to  derive 
title,  as  well  as  to  those  whom  we  have  dispossessed.  We  must 
then  seek  to  get  so  fair  an  estimate  of  the  Indian's  idea  of  the 
matter  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  his  complaints  with  some  ap- 
proach to  justice.  Finally,  if  we  find,  as  we  are  likely  to  do,  that 
each  from  his  own  standpoint  has  such  grounds  for  his  opinion,  that 
neither  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  adopt  that  of  the  other,  we 
shall  then  be  in  position  to  estimate  the  demand  which  human  charity 
and  a  noble  sense  of  equity  make  upon  the  stronger  party  to  see  to  it 
that  its  progress  shall  not  be  blind  to  the  sufferings  of  others,  nor 
remorseless  as  to  the  injuries  it  inflicts,  even  in  the  march  of  true 
advancement  and  of  civilization.     We  shall  then  be  more  likely  to  feel 
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the  solemn  obligation  laid  upon  us,  to  mitigate  in  every  possible  man- 
ner the  evils  which  our  system  of  industry  and  of  society  unavoidably 
imposes  upon  nomadic  communities  which  are  almost  hopelessly 
incapable  of  adopting  our  ways,  or  of  living  under  our  laws.  Above 
all,  we  may  thus  quicken  our  consciences  to  the  disgrace  we  incur  as 
a  nation,  if  we  permit  the  necessary  collision  of  a  civilized  with  an 
aboriginal  people  to  be  exasperated  by  reckless  bad  faith  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  contracts  and  treaties,  by  stinginess  and  tardiness  in  paying 
annuities,  and  by  the  toleration  of  reckless  and  shameful  aggressions 
on  the  part  of  border  communities. 

What  right,  then,  had  our  forefathers  to  come  to  these  shores  at  all  ? 
The  nations  of  Europe  had  found  it  convenient  or  necessary  to  estab- 
lish among  themselves,  by  common  assent,  a  sort  of  code  of  rules 
regulating  the  partition  of  the  Western  world.  They  agreed,  either 
expressly  or  tacitly,  to  recognize  each  other's  claim  to  so-called  "  unin- 
habited" countries  in  which  they  founded  colonies  or  made  settle- 
ments. Such  agreements,  however,  even  when  solemnized  in  the 
form  of  treaties,  hung  very  loosely  upon  governments  which  were 
pretty  generally  acting  upon  no  maxim  but  that  "  might  makes  right," 
and  recognizing  no  title  to  colonial  lands,  or  cargoes  coming  from 
them,  but  the  ability  to  hold  and  defend  them  by  the  strong  arm. 
We  must  remember  that  it  was  a  time  when  buccaneering  was  hon- 
orable, and  when  it  mattered  little  to  a  Drake  or  a  Hawkins  whether 
he  cut  out  a  Spanish  galleon,  or  made  a  descent  upon  a  defenceless 
coast  and  carried  off  a  ship-load  of  the  natives  into  slavery.  Even 
with  regard  to  each  other,  therefore,  the  title  by  discovery  and  oc- 
cupation had  little  meaning  for  Europeans,  and  was  seldom  free 
from  dispute  ;  biit  we  look  entirely  in  vain  for  any  evidence  that  the 
natives  of  the  New  World  were  practically  allowed  to  have  any  rights 
either  to  land  or  to  their  persons.  The  smooth  phrases  in  which 
Puffendorf  or  Vattel  put  the  right  of  civilized  nations  to  take  possession 
of  countries  already  inhabited,  must  be  regarded  only  as  the  euphe- 
misms by  which,  after  the  fact,  they  defended  conquests  which  were 
made  as  unprovoked  aggressions,  stimulated  only  by  selfish  greed  for 
the  wealth  the  new  countries  were  supposed  to  possess.  It  is  hard  to 
read  seriously  Vattel's  statement,  that  "the  people  of  Europe,  too 
closely  pent  up  at  home,  finding  land  of  which  the  savages  stood  in  no 
particular  need,  and  of  which  they  made  no  actual  and  constant  use, 
were  lawfully  entitled  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  settle  it  with  colo- 
nies."    We  know  the  truth  to  be  that  Europe  was  not  overcrowded 
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with  population  ;  and  that  vast  quantities  of  its  land  had  not  been 
broujrht  under  cultivation.  We  know  that  it  was  the  common  desire 
to  better  their  condition,  the  love  of  adventure,  the  wish  to  escape 
religious  or  other  persecution,  that  brought  the  early  colonists  away 
from  Europe.  It  is  mere  fiction,  that  long  since  served  its  turn,  to 
speak  of  swarming  colonists  leaving  the  old  countries  as  bees  leave 
the  overstocked  hive.  Men  migrate  to-day  from  Illinois  to  the  far 
West,  to  the  mining  region  of  the  Black  Hills,  or  to  the  wilds  of 
Arizona,  though  the  fertile  plains  of  that  great  State  will  easily  sus- 
tain tenfold  its  present  population. 

The  right  which  Vattel  asserts  would  have  been  every  whit  as 
strong,  if,  instead  of  coming  to  this  continent,  the  European  colonists 
had  gone  to  the  gold  mines  of  the  Ural  mountains  or  the  steppes  of 
southern  Russia.  There,  also,  was  land  of  which  the  natives  "  stood 
in  no  particular  need,  and  of  which  they  made  no  actual  and  constant 
use."  The  wandering  hordes  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  were  scarcely 
tamer  than  the  Delawares  or  the  Shawnees  ;  certainly  no  more  so 
than  the  pastoral  Navajoes.  The  difference  was,  simply,  that  the 
colonists  of  Western  Europe  must  beard  the  Czar  before  they  could 
have  landed  in  the  Crimea ;  and  the  wholesome  dread  of  the  power  of 
Russia  made  that  a  violation  of  tht  jus  gentium  in  the  one  case,  which 
in  the  other  is  chosen  by  the  celebrated  teacher  of  the  law  as  an 
example  of  its  applied  principles. 

The  case  of  the  earlier  immigrants  is  a  somewhat  different  one. 
The  claim  of  the  home  government  to  sovereignty  over  the  shores  to 
which  they  came,  as  well  as  over  themselves,  was  only  of  importance 
to  them  in  their  relations  to  the  marauders  of  other  civilized  nations. 
The  charter  of  King  James  was  a  guarantee  of  some  degree  of  protec- 
tion against  the  Spaniard  and  the  Frenchman.  As  to  the  Indian,  the 
colonists  pretty  well  understood  that  they  must  trust  to  their  own 
diplomacy  or  courage  for  any  assurance  of  a  quiet  neighborhood 
with  him. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay  colonists 
may  have  had  some  faith  in  the  story  that  the  New  England  shores 
had  been  providentially  depopulated  to  make  way  for  them.  It  had 
been  ostentatiously  put  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  charter  to  Gorges 
and  his  associates,  that  "We  have  been  further  given  certainly  to 
knowe,  that  within  these  late  Yeares  there  hath  by  God's  Visitation 
raigned  a  wonderfull  Plague,  together  with  many  horrible  Slaughters  and 
Murthers  committed  amoungst  the  Sauages  and  bruitish  people  there, 
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heertofore  inhabiting,  in  a  manner  to  the  utter  Destruction,  Devasta- 
cion,  and  Depopulacion  of  that  whole  Territorye ;  so  that  there  is  not 
left  for  many  Leagues  together,  in  a  Manner,  any  that  doe  claime  or 
challenge  any  kind  of  Interests  therein."  If  the  little  company  on 
board  the  "  Mayflower"  left  Holland  in  expectation  that  they  came  to 
settle  in  a  genial  clime,  with  none  to  molest  or  to  make  them  afraid, 
a  few  short  weeks  dispelled  the  illusion.  There  had,  no  doubt,  been 
a  fearful  epidemic  among  the  bands  of  Indians  immediately  upon  the 
coast ;  but  their  first  interviews  with  Massasoit  informed  them  that 
the  strong  tribe  of  the  Narragansetts  had  not  been  a  victim  to  the 
sickness  ;  and  these  were  certainly  near  enough  as  neighbors  to  make 
danger  of  collision,  even  from  the  first. 

A  sense  of  imminent  personal  peril  for  themselves,  their  wives,  and 
their  children,  greatly  stimulated  the  honesty  of  the  early  colonists 
at  all  points  on  the  seaboard  ;  and  wherever  the  effort  was  made  to 
found  a  permanent  colony,  something  was  done  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  the  savage  inhabitants.  Presents  of  finery  and  tinsel,  promises  of 
help  against  tTieir  enemies,  the  hopes  of  a  profitable  market  for  their 
peltry,  were  all  used  as  occasion  req.uired,  to  obtain  at  least  a  pre- 
tence of  title,  which  as  everybody  nowadays  knows  was  only  a 
foothold  and  standing-room  from  which  to  apply  sturdy  European 
shoulders  to  the  savages,  and  hustle  them  back  further  into  the  wil- 
derness. To  call  any  of  these  performances  a  purchase  of  vast  terri- 
tories, is  an  abuse  of  language.  The  parties  were  in  no  such  relations 
as  to  make  fair  contract  possible.  The  native  mind  could  not  com- 
prehend the  purposes  of  the  Europeans,  if  it  had  been  told  them  ; 
and  to  tell  them  frankly  was  the  last  thing  our  fathers  thought  of. 
Had  the  sachems  of  New  England  been  told  that  the  Plymouth  colony 
was  the  advance  guard  of  the  thousands  who  meant  to  possess  to  the 
full  the  whole  country  "  between  the  forty-fourth  and  forty-eighth 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  westward  from  sea  to  sea,"  as  the  company's 
charter  read,  would  they  have  made  a  quit-claim  for  a  few  axes  and 
brass  kettles,  and  a  cheap-spangled  red  coat  or  two  ?  The  supposi- 
tion is  ridiculous.  There  were  present  none  of  the  elements  of  such  a 
contract.  Colonists  did  then  what  they  always  have  done  in  dealing 
with  simple  peoples  unused  to  trade  and  ignorant  of  values, — they 
purchased  a  quiet  settlement  and  the  opportunity  to  strengthen  them- 
selves impregnably  in  it,  by  any  temporization,  cajolery,  or  petty  gifts 
which  they  found  efficient.  They  did  not  come  with  a  purpose  of 
going  back  if  they  could  not  make  a  fair  bargain  with  the  natives : 
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they  came  to  stay,  "  peaceably  if  they  could,  forcibly  if  they  must." 
Their  bargains  were  those  in  which  much  is  bought  for  little  or 
nothing  ;  and  were  generally  of  a  piece  with  their  original  type  in  the 
old  story  of  the  Tyrian  purchase  of  the  site  of  Carthage,  where  the 
hide  cut  into  shoestrings  was  made  to  surround  a  principality,  under 
a  bargain  to  buy 

"Taurino  quantum  possent  circumdaie  tergo." 

We  have  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  subject  in  a  kind 
of  cant,  of  which  we  must  rid  ourselves  if  we  would  get  at  its  real 
merits. 

When  the  Pacific  Railway  had  reached  the 'forks  of  the  Platte 
River  in  1867,  and  the  Indians  of  the  great  plains  were  all  in  a  fer- 
ment at  the  rumors  of  the  mysterious  iron  road  that  was  to  cut  in 
two  the  buffalo  range,  and  carry  the  white  men's  settlements  into  the 
heart  of  their  hunting  grounds,  a  distinguished  Massachusetts  man, 
with  the  government  inspecting  commission,  was  expressing  his  faith 
that  fair  treatment  of  the  Indians  would  save  the  bloodshed  and 
nameless  horrors  of  the  border  warfare  then  flagrant.  An  old  fron- 
tiersman, clad  in  Sioux  hunting-shirt  and  fringed  leggins,  who  had 
pithily  expressed  the  practical  view  of  the  case,  saying  it  was  the 
natural  conflict  between  the  two  systems  of  life  represented  respec- 
tively by  the  locomotive  and  the  flint  arrow-head,  turned  the  tables 
on  the  statesman  by  replying,  "  So  far  as  real  fairness  of  treatment  is 
concerned,  you  should  have  thought  of  that  before  you  drove  them 
over  the  Connecticut  River." 

The  truth  is,  that  however  varied  may  be  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing our  dealings  with  the  Indians,  whether  as  feeble  colonists  or  as 
a  nation  of  irresistible  power,  the  principle  of  our  conduct  has  been 
at  bottom  the  same.  We  have  pushed  onward  with  a  steady  march, 
intruding  upon  their  domain,  impeding  and  destroying  their  means 
of  subsistence,  curtaiHng  their  coveted  freedom,  and  always  finding 
them  in  the  wrong  when  they  resist  and  make  war  upon  us  after 
their  savage  fashion. 

When  two  such  systems  are  chafing  together,  the  momentary  occa- 
sion of  an  outbreak  is  of  small  consequence  compared  with  the  great 
forces  which  collide.  A  bad  man  of  either  race  has  the  power  to  set 
the  frontier  on  fire ;  yet  it  will  not  do  to  forget  that  the  sense  of  com- 
parative weakness  has  been  so  strong  in  the  Indian  that  he  is  very 
rarely  the  aggressor.  The  writer  has  heard  Gen.  Harney,  a  veteran 
of  fifty  years  service  on  the  frontier,  declare  that  he  never  knew  an 
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instance  of  an  Indian  outbreak  which  could  not  be  traced  to  some 
flagrant  wrong  on  the  part  of  a  white  man.  This  may  be  said  to  be 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  fair-minded  soldiers  and  civilians  who 
have  been  in  position  to  know  the  truth.  To-day  a  fresh  war  is  im- 
minent on  the  borders  of  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory ;  but 
army  officers  of  undoubted  character  say  that  now,  as  heretofore, 
the  first  wrong  is  from  the  whites.  They  tell  us  that  a  rich  frontiers- 
man, who  was  raising  horses,  insisted  that  his  mares  should  pasture 
on  the  Indian  reservation,  in  defiance  of  law  and  right ;  that,  to  pro- 
tect the  stock  from  degenerating  by  mixture  with  the  Indian  breed 
of  ponies,  he  habitually  mutilated  the  horses  of  the  Indians  when  he 
could  catch  them.  Remonstrances  did  no  good  ;  there  was  no  tribunal 
to  give  redress ;  and  that  happened  which  would  have  come  sooner 
if  he  had  so  wronged  white  frontiersmen,  —  he  was  found  dead. 
Demand  is  promptly  made  by  the  frontier  settlers  for  the  delivery  of 
the  murderer,  who  is  unknown  ;  and  Chief  Moses,  who  has  been  a  life- 
long friend  of  our  people,  is  to  be  driven  into  war  because  he  does 
not  or  cannot  find  and  deliver  the  person  guilty  of  the  killing.  Can 
any  rational  person  suppose  that,  even  if  the  tribe  should  give  up  the 
accused,  they  would  not  feel  that  by  frontier  law  of  the  white  men 
themselves  such  justice  is  wretchedly  onesided.'*  Must  not  the  repe- 
tition of  the  story  from  wigwam  to  wigwam  leave  a  sense  of  burning 
wrong,  which  ripens  into  rooted  hate  as  such  wrongs  accumulate  ? 
Still,  these  are  only  the  details,  the  minor  incidents,  of  the  great 
struggle  between  races  which  has  been  described,  and  may  more 
properly  be  considered  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  practical 
policy,  than  in  making  our  effort  to  comprehend  the  fundamental 
conditiorls  of  the  great  problem. 

Making  confession,  therefore,  of  the  sirts  of  our  own  people,  we 
must  admit  that  from  first  to  last  we  have  maintained  a  steady  pur- 
pose to  dispossess  the  Indians  of  their  lands,  and  to  build  up  our 
national  greatness  in  all  the  country  they  once  inhabited.  We  have 
fully  known  that  the  progress  of  our  civilization  would  be  fatal  to 
them  in  fact,  however  we  may  have  argued  that  it  need  not  be  so  in 
theory.  We  have  systematically  hid  from  them  the  results  of  the 
bargains  we  made  with  them,  content  that  we  got  a  seeming  consent 
to  the  step  we  have  taken  at  the  moment,  and  hypocritically  upbraid- 
ing the  savage  with  bad  faith  when  his  slender  wits  at  last  discovered 
how  he  ha(>  been  duped,  and  when  he  has  attempted  to  retrace  his 
steps.     We  have  uniformly  exaggerated  our  promises  and  cheapened 
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their  concessions,  taking  advantage  of  their  constitutional  improvi- 
dence to  gain  from  them  enormous  future  advantages,  at  the  price  of 
a  momentary  luxury  or  drunkenness  which  cost  us  very  little. 

In  short,  should  one  deal  so  with  any  person  equally  incompetent 
to  do  business  in  the  civilized  sense  of  the  word,  Courts  of  Equity, 
the  world  over,  would  characterize  the  transactions  as  unmixed  frauds, 
annul  the  pretended  contracts,  and  give  redress  accordingly.  The 
acts  of  individual  settlers  may  often  have  been  more  heartless  and 
cruel  than  those  of  the  savages  ;  but  these  alone  are  trifles  compared 
with  the  sleepless  advance  of  the  national  power,  never  losing  sight 
of  the  p\irpose  to  dominate  and  subjugate  the  continent,  cost  what  it 
may  to  the  feeble  tribes  whose  ill-forturte  puts  them  in  our  path. 
We  shall  be  in  no  condition  to  deal  with  the  matter,  till  we  fully 
realize,  as  the  frontiersman  hinted  to  Mr.  Ashmun,  that  it  is  as  a 
whole  people  that  we  are  responsible. 

But  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  Was  there  no  way  to  plant  civiliza- 
tion on  this  continent }  Was  it  to  remain  a  wilderness  because  sav- 
,  age  tribes  could  not  transform  themselves  into  English  communities  ? 
No  such  assertion  has  been  made.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  already 
been  stated  that  the  position  of  the  earliest  colonists  had  merits  quite 
independent  of  the  pretensions  of  European  monarchs.  They  could 
go  behind  the  fictions  of  international  law,  and  assert  for  themselves 
a  much  better  title,  as  men  seeking  to  improve  their  condition  or  to 
escape  from  oppression,  than  their  European  rulers  could  do.  As 
between  themselves  and  the  Indians,  those  little  communities  could 
say,  "  We  are  in  some  sense  driven  hither  by  fate  ;  and  we,  personally, 
have  a  claim  to  appeal  to  the  higher  law,  which  gives  us  a  right  to 
a  refuge  and  to  a  peaceful  habitation  which  our  former  rulers  could 
not  have  set  up."  But,  without  going  into  the  delicate  question  of  the 
basis  of  the  rights  of  property  in  land  and  of  migration,  and  of  the 
right  of  any  community  to  exclude  intruders,  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  a  civilized  community  was  really  established  ;  and  whether  Pow- 
hatan and  Massasoit  were  rightly  or  wrongly  dealt  with,  and  their 
friendship  secured  by  good  or  ill  means,  the  tribes  living  further  in 
the  interior  were  in  no  situation  to  challenge  the  original  right  of 
settlement  upon  territory  to  which  they,  at  least,  had  no  title  or  claim. 
The  question  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  between  the  colonists  and  the 
Indians,  then  assumed  the  form  it  has  ever  since  had,  and  with  which 
alone  we  now  have  to  do.  It  is  this  :  Has  a  civilized  comniunity,  in  the 
presence  of,  and  in  contact  with,  an  uncivilized  and  nomadic  one,  the 
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right  to  enlarge  itself  by  a  natural  growth,  even  though  in  so  doing  it 
dispossesses  its  rival ;  and,  if  so,  what  should  be  its  method  of  dealing 
with  such  neighbors  ? 

The  only  satisfactory  practical  principle  to  which  we  can  appeal,  in 
such  questions  of  right  as  the  one  last  stated,  is  the  celebrated  dictum 
of  Bentham.  Is  the  result  aimed  at,  one  which  will  produce  on  J:he 
whole  an  advantage  to  the  human  race,  and  increase  the  sum  of 
human  happiness  ?  As  the  settlement  of  the  wilderness  by  civilized 
men  is  followed  by  the  cultivation  of  science,  of  art,  and  of  philosophy, 
and  as  the  earth  is  made  to  sustain  a  tenfold  greater  population,  we 
say  (and  probably  with  reason)  that  the  fulfilment  of  its  destiny  in 
this  manner  by  the  great '  human  family  more  than  compensates  for 
the  evils  which  the  barbarians  may  necessarily  suffer.  We  claim  that 
the  sum  of  blessings  is  on  the  whole  much  greater,  when  man  works 
out  his  destiny  in  enlightened  communities,  which  afford  the  best 
opportunities  for  the  cultivation  of  all  the  higher  and  nobler  elements 
of  his  nature.  To  state  it  from  a  somewhat  different  standpoint,  such 
a  view  of  human  progress  is  one  which  better  satisfies  our  ideal  than 
any  other,  and  is  therefore  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  rules  of 
morality. 

Let  us  assume  that  this  view  is  a  justifiable  one.  We  must  not 
forget,  however,  that  in  rendering  a  decision  in  this  manner  we  are 
acting  as  judges  in  our  own  cause  ;  and  whilst  this  is  unavoidable  in 
such  cases,  because  there  is  no  authoritative  human  tribunal  before 
which  both  parties  may  appear,  it  imposes  upon  us  a  duty,  all  the 
more  solemn  and  obligatory,  to  see  to  it  that  our  action  under  this 
ex  parte  judgment  shall  be  frank,  honest,  and  humane. 

We  are  bound  to  remember,  also,  that  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
necessarily  implies  an  incapacity  on  his  part  to  comprehend  or  to 
approve  the  sort  of  judgment  we  have  thus  rendered.  If  he  were 
able  to  see  and  to  admit  that  it  is  a  higher  and  nobler  view  of  human 
life  and  destiny  which  civilization  opens  to  man,  he  would  have  taken 
the  largest  step  toward  his  own  civilization.  Prior  to  this,  what  we 
do  must  appear  to  him  to  be  only  a  selfish  use.  of  power.  We  are 
trespassing  upon  his  domain,  making  his  favorite  mode  of  life  impos- 
sible, and  destroying  his  happiness,  only,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  because 
we  covet  his  possessions.  This  is  the  uniform  burden  of  his  com- 
plaint. In  a  recent  number  of  a  well  known  periodical,  Chief  Joseph 
of  the  Nez  Perces  has  pitifully  reiterated  the  old  list  of  grievances. 
He  asks  why  our  people  have  crowded  upon  his.     They  were  con- 
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tented  in  their  homes  ;  they  did  not  molest  us :  why  could  we  not 
leave  them  in  peace  ?  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  have  often  asked 
the  same  question  on  behalf  of  the  Sioux  ;  and  all  the  generations  of 
the  red  warriors,  from  King  Philip  of  the  Pokanokets  downward,  have 
in  like  manner  demanded,  in  wrath  or  in  despair,  why  we  could  not 
have  kept  away  from  their  borders.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
that  they  lacked  local  attachments,  or  loved  their  homes  the  less, 
because  their  mode  of  life  appears  to  us  so  unsettled.  They  know 
every  hill-top  and  stream,  and  have  been  as  jealous  of  maintaining 
their  boundaries  against  each  other  as  any  civilized  States  could  be. 
They  make  raids  upon  each  other,  as  EngUshmen  and  Scots  used  to 
do,  and  the  confines  of  neighboring  tribes  may  be  desolate  as  the 
marches  of  the  border  usually  were  ;  but  they  know  exa(itly  how  far 
their  fathers  have  been  used  to  hunt,  and  never  allow  an  intrusion  to 
ripen  into  a  title  for  lack  of  notice  to  quit,  served  perhaps  in  savage 
fashion,  but  unmistakable  in  its  purport.  This  sense  of  property 
ri^t  is  keen  and  strofig.  If  they  are  able,  they  repel  an  aggres- 
sion from  white  man  or  red  with  impetuous  and  impulsive  energy ; 
and  if  overpowered,  they  carry  away  a  longing  for  their  old  haunts 
which  prompts  them  to  bitter  complaints  whenever  they  are  given 
a  hearing. 

We  cannot  deny  that  these  complaints  must  seem  to  the  Indians 
entirely  just  and  unanswerable.  They  are  far  too  cunning  and  quick- 
witted, in  certain  directions,  to  be  duped  with  the  evasive  or  unmeaning 
answers  we  give  them.  They  call  us  double-tongued,  because  we  do 
not  boldly  avow  the  purpose  we  have  and  the  principle  on  which  we 
act.  If  they  cannot  comprehend  the  right  we  have  to  spread  our 
civilization  in  the  name  of  general  human  progress,  they  at  least  are 
capable  of  understanding  a  plain  statement  of  the  purpose  of  a  power 
too  great  for  them  to  resist ;  and  they  would  be  far  more  content  with 
a  firm  and  calm  declaration  of  our  will,  than  with  the  shuffling  sub- 
terfuges which  make  the  staple  of  all  our  great  "  talks  "  with  them, 
and  which  tempt  them  to  quarrel  with  fate  by  making  them  feel  that 
in  these  parleys  they  are  the  superiors  of  the  white  men  in  argument, 
—  that  we  are  constantly  doing  the  things  we  have  disclaimed  any 
purpose  of  doing,  and  are  making  solemn  promises  only  to  break 
them. 

As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  we  must  enlarge  our  boundaries, 
we  should  frankly  have  put  th^  ground  for  our  demands  upon  the 
needs  of  our  growing  population,  plainly  stating  our  claim  of  the  right 
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to  grow  and  to  require  from  them  new  arrangements  in  consequence 
of  our  growth.  We  should  have  made  such  demands  only  when  the 
need  was  evident,  and  restrained  our  own  people  by  steady  and 
efficient  enforcement  of  law,  till  the  new  enlargement  of  territory  was 
publicly  and  solemnly  proclaimed.  Each  step  taken  would  thus  have 
accustomed  the  tribes  to  the  consideration  of  our  policy,  and  to  the 
proper  estimate  of  our  inflexible  purpose  and  resistless  power,  — 
things  which  impress  the  imagination  of  barbarians,  and  make  them 
feel  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  calm-moving  but  mysterious  fate, 
with  which  it  is  useless  to  contend.  Combine  this  with  exact  per- 
formance of  agreements,  and  equally  exact  and  certain  punishment  of 
trespassers  from  among  our  own  people,  and  we  have  the  elements  of 
control  most  likely  to  be  efficient  with  such  peoples  as  we  are  dealing 
with. 

This  is  not  mere  theorizing.  The  only  solid  practical  rules  are 
those  which  are  based  on  sound  theory.  It  has  grown  to  be  a  maxim 
among  our  military  men,  that  the  only  successful  way  to  deal  with  the 
Indians  is  to  be  more  scrupulous  to  weigh  well  your  words,  more 
chary  of  promises,  more  exact  in  fulfilment,  than  you  would  be  in 
deaUng  with  any  other  people.  In  short,  you  should  use  them  as  a 
wise  and  firm  disciplinarian  would  deal  with  children.  Your  purpose, 
command,  promise,  or  threat  must  be  made  simple,  clear,  and  easily 
understood  ;  calmly  put,  and  faithfully  performed.  Above  all,  you 
must  avoid  all  "  humbug,"  all  wheedling,  and  all  ambiguous  promises 
or  half  promises,  made  for  the  sake  of  a  momentary  advantage  or  har- 
mony, but  without  any  serious  purpose. 

An  adherence  to  such  a  mode  of  dealing,  if  it  did  not  save  us  from 
Indian  wars,  would  have  preserved  our  self-respect,  and  would  have 
constantly  widened  and  strengthened  the  moral  power  of  our  govern- 
ment over  the  savage  tribes.  Had  we  acted  on  this  principle,  we 
should  have  been  much  more  successful,  also,  in  restraining  our  own 
people  individually  from  those  aggressions  and  wrongs  which  have  so 
often  been  the  occasion  of  frontier  disturbances.  The  fact  that  we 
have  assumed  to  deprive  the  Indian  of  what  he  regards  as  his  ances- 
tral domain,  makes  it  doubly  our  duty  to  see  that  the  method  of 
carrying  out  our  judgment  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  judicial,  and 
that  we  repress  with  the  sternest  determination  every  private  violation 
of  the  law  which  we  have  declared  should  govern  the  case. 

If  we  are  right  in  thus  determining  the  general  principles  which 
should  govern  our  conduct  of  Indian  affairs,  the  application  of  these 
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principles  to  practical  conduct  may  be  briefly  made.  An  adherence 
to  rules  based  on  them  might  have  lessened  the  rapidity  of  growth  of 
frontier  States  ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  it  would  have  implied  that  the 
opening  of  new  regions  to  settlement  would  have  taken  place  only  as 
the  thickening  of  population  in  the  older  settled  country  more  impera- 
tively demanded  the  increase  of  room.  Still,  the  time  would  have 
come,  soon  or  late,  when  the  tribes  would  be  practically  surrounded 
by  the  white  settlements,  as  they  are  to-day,  and  when  they  must  of 
necessity  cease  to  be  treated  as  petty  nations  upon  our  borders,  who 
could  move  off  at  our  approach.  They  are  now  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
theory,  residents  within  the  body  poUtic,  although  it  is. not  yet  neces- 
sary for  them  to  give  up  the  tribal  organization  which  is  the  only  form 
of  government  they  find  congenial  to  their  habits  and  their  needs. 

The  fault  of  our  past  dealing  with  these  people  must  be  regarded  as 
lying  chiefly  in  the  manner  in  which  we  carried  out  our  policy  ;  for 
poHcy  there  has  been,  in  spite  of  all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  and  in 
spite  of  our  unwillingness  to  declare  it  boldly  and  define  it  clearly. 
We  have  meant  to  do  precisely  what  we  have  done  ;  namely,  to  occupy 
the  country  with  as  little  hostile  collision  as  practicable. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  deceptions  and  indirections  of  our  conduct, 
the  general  custom  of  proceeding  by  treaty  was  not  an  improper  one. 
The  Indians  needed  some  evidence  of  our  bargains  which  was  tangible, 
and  we  needed  some  form  of  contract  which  a  whole  tribe  would  look 
upon  as  binding.  The  tribal  organization  is  their  hereditary  govern- 
ment. If  we  were  to  try  to  deal  with  them  otherwise,  we  should  fail. 
They  would  be  tribes  still,  whether  we  chose  to  recognize  them  as 
such  or  not.  They  would  act  as  tribes  ;  hunt  and  make  war  as  tribes. 
It  is  good  political  policy,  therefore,  to  make  formal  treaties  with  them 
as  tribes,  till  in  the  progress  of  events  disorganization  takes  place  nat- 
urally, and  they  scatter  themselves  as  individual  ranche-men  or  shep- 
herds, and  become,  without  a  revolution,  members  of  the  State  or 
Territorial  citizenship. 

The  denunciations  of  treaties  with  Indians,  so  ofteh  declaimed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  are  ill-founded.  Those  who  utter 
them  overlook  the  fact  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  treaty  is  wholly 
within  the  control  of  law,  and  that  legislation  may  properly  be  enacted 
which  shall  systematize  all  our  relations  with  the  aborigines,  reducing 
the  treaties  to  the  role  of  agreements  made  strictly  in  accordance 
with  law ;  and  made  in  this  rather  high-sounding  form  only  because 
the  character  and  organization  of  the  tribes  is  such  that  it  is  advisable, 
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for  the  reasons  already  stated,  to  retain  methods  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  Our  commissioners  who  have  made  treaties  have  too 
often  forgotten  the  true  limits  of  their  own  power,  and  the  necessity 
of  agreeing  to  nothing  which  must  soon  be  undone.  Congress  must 
blame  itself  that  it  has  never  set  to  work  seriously,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Interior  Department,  to  adopt  general  legislation  adapted  to  all 
the  contingencies  of  Indian  affairs  that  experience  and  foresight  can 
define.  It  could  and  should  enact  that  all  treaties  or  bargains  with 
the  tribes  should  be  strictly  subordinate  to  and  consistent  with  this 
legislation;  but  the  act  of  1871,  which  forbade  all  further  treaty  with 
them,  was  a  mere  petulant  attempt  to  cut  the  knot.  That  law  is 
necessarily  made  a  dead  letter,  because,  as  has  been  shown  above,  the 
only  alternative,  if  you  refuse  to  deal  with  the  Sioux,  for  example,  as 
tribes,  is  to  declare  a  war  of  extermination. 

By  refusing  to  call  bargains  treaties,  the  character  of  them  is  not 
altered.  Rights  vest  under  them,  all  the  same  ;  and  the  national  dis- 
honor is  not  lessened  by  the  breach  of  those  rights,  whether  one  name 
or  the  other  is  given  to  the  form  of  contract.  In  an  admirable  article 
published  in  these  columns  in  1874,  Gen.  Walker,  then  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  pointed  out  the  utter  anarchy  of  our  Indian  system, 
so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned  ;  but  no  remedy  has  been  enacted, 
and  the  public  scandal  and  disgrace  remains. 

There  is  no  fact  connected  with  the  subject  which  our  people  find 
it  so  hard  to  understand,  as  the  helplessness  of  the  Indian  when  his 
tribal  organization  is  broken  up.  For  many  years,  strong  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  lobby  at  Washington  to  force  the  semi-civilized 
tribes  of  the  Indian  Territory  to  take  their  lands  in  severalty  and  open 
the  country  to  white  settlement.  The  more  intelligent  men  of  those 
tribes  have  uniformly  opposed  this,  except  in  instances  in  which  they 
had,  by  some  means,  been  seduced  into  making  common  cause  with 
speculators.  The  venerable  and  respectable  Peter  Pitchlyn,  chief  of 
the  Choctaws,  has  constantly  represented  that  a  division  of  lands,  in 
the  unfitness  of  his  people  for  competition  in  trade  with  the  whites, 
means  pauperism  and  ruin,  for  the  great  mass  of  them,  in  a  single 
generation.  Thus  far  he  has  succeeded  in  standing  between  them 
and  destruction,  but  no  one  can  predict  how  long  his  efforts  may 

continue  to  be  successful. 

9 

Again,  our  treaties  with  the  Indians  have  been  wrong  in  providing 
for  annuities  for  short  terms,  often  too  bountiful  at  first,  but  sure  to 
be  terminated  before  the  improvement  of  the  tribes  can  make  self- 
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support  a  possibility.  We  shall  not  be  rid  of  responsibility  when  the 
annuities  terminate  by  the  letter  of  the  agreement.  The  Sioux  and 
the  Cheyennes  could  not  foresee,  in  1867,  that  the  building  of  the 
Pacific  Railroad  would  be  followed  by  the  speedy  disappearance  of 
the  buffalo  and  the  antelope,  and  that  they  would  be  in  danger  of 
starvation.  In  the  face  of  the  history  of  the  past,  we  are  in  no  con- 
dition to  say  to  these  people,  in  the  presence  of  Christendom,  "Dig  or 
die  !  "  Our  legislation  should  at  once  recognize  the  fact  that  we  must 
provide  for  their  support  till  they  can  be  taught  at  least  as  much  as 
the  Cherokees  have  now  learned. 

The  "  peace  policy,"  attempted  at  the  beginning  of  General  Grant's 
administration,  did  not  look  to  a  mere  shifting  of  responsibility  for 
the  selection  of  agents  upon  the  religious  denominations  of  the  coun- 
try. It  looked  to  a  co-operation  between  the  government  and  the 
active  benevolence  of  the  people  in  the  work  of  civilization.  It  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  the  government  alone  could  not  carry  on  the 
distinctively  missionary  work  of  education  and  civilization.  It  sought 
to  arouse  a  pubHc  interest,  which  might  outlast  the  few  years  for 
which  alone  the  public  annuities  are  provided,  and  which  would  insure 
the  completion  of  the  work  in  a  spirit  becoming  an  enlightened 
nation. 

The  administration  then  said  to  the  benevolent  societies  of  all 
creeds,  "We  will  make  the  official  organization  of  the  agencies  co- 
operate with  your  educational  work,  and  help  it  on."  Well  known 
citizens  were  made  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  to  act  as  the  inter- 
mediate between  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  societies,  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  harmony  of  action,  and  of  inspecting  purchases  and  sup- 
plies ;  thus  affording  to  the  government  and  to  the  public  a  guarantee 
that  old  abuses  should  be  corrected,  and  giving  promise  that  when 
the  annuities  should  end,  the  benevolent  pubHc  would  be  prepared  to 
continue  the  work  of  civilization,  or  of  prompting  and  securing  the 
new  legislation  which  might  be  needed.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  saddest  hour  the  cause  of  Indian  civilization  has  ever  seen, 
was  that  in  which  Mr.  Brunot  and  his  fellow-commissioners  felt 
themselves  compelled  to  abandon  the  effort  to  co-operate  with  the 
government  in  labors  which  should,  by  common  consent,  be  regarded 
its  noblest  and  its  most  obligatory. 

The  differences  in  treatment  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  semi- 
civilized  tribes  are  too  evidently  necessary  to  need  argument.  The 
Cherokees  hold  their  lands  by  purchase,  and  by  a  patent  from  the  United 
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States  in  all  respects  similar  in  substance  and  in  legal  effect  to  the  deed 
which  is  the  basis  of  every  white  settler's  title  to  his  farm.  To  treat 
lands  held  in  this  manner  as  a  "  reservation,"  subject  to  curtailment 
at  will  of  the  government,  would  be  an  audacious  violation  of  justice 
and  of  law.  If  such  tribes  should  become  extinct,  the  nation  might 
properly  assume  the  reversion  of  the  lands ;  but  it  is  hard  to  see  in 
what  other  condition  we  can  meddle  with  so  plain  and  clear  a  title. 
For  all  the  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  proper,  and  in  the  organized 
States  of  the  Union,  and  for  the  Navajoes,  the  Pueblos,  and  some  oth- 
ers, the  problem  is  no  longer  one  of  enduring  peaceful  relations  to  the 
government.  Nothing  but  wanton  and  systematic  oppression  could 
drive  them  into  disturbance.  Our  duty  is  to  encourage  progress 
within  their  tribal  organization,  preventing  the  unauthorized  intrusion 
of  their  white  neighbors,  and  patiently  awaiting  the  natural  solution 
of  their  destiny. 

With  the  tribes  still  living  by  the  chase,  while  we  insist  upon  their 
stay  within  the  limits  of  their  reservations,  we  are  bound  to  make 
those  limits  respected  by  our  frontiersmen,  at  whatever  cost.  No 
economy  in  supporting  the  army  can  excuse  us  from  having  force 
enough  at  all  important  points  to  make  wrong-doing  hopeless,  and  to 
save  trouble  by  surely  preventing  it.  Our  history  should  contain  no 
more  pages  like  that  which  tells  the  story  of  intrusion  upon  the 
homes  of  the  Osages  while  they  were  upon  the  summer  buffalo  hunt, 
laying  up  their  store  of  food  for  the  winter,  and  the  subsequent 
appeals  to  the  President  not  to  eject  the  trespassers,  because  they 
had  already  built  churches  and  school-houses  upon  the  stolen  land  ! 

It  may  become  necessary  to  make  changes  in  our  stipulations  with 
the  comparatively  few  remaining  wild  tribes ;  but,  if  so,  it  need  not 
be  difficult  to  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  views  we  have  advocated,  and 
to  make  even  Sitting  Bull  feel  that  it  is  an  honorable  and  honest  solu- 
tion of  a  controversy.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  done  in  this  way,  unless 
we  so  revise  our  policy  as  to  make  it  accord  with  indubitable  facts  and 
with  the  real  results  at  which  we  aim.  Such  further  changes  should 
provide  for  some  permanent  and  not  temporary  assistance  to  the 
tribes,  in  making  the  transfer  from  a  hunter's  life  to  that  of  pastoral 
people. 

Ranche-men  are  many  of  them  now  willing  to  receive  Indian  boys 
as  herders  of  cattle,  under  reasonable  terms  of  apprenticeship.  This 
mode  of  life  would  best  suit  the  Indians,  because  it  is  not  one  of 
manual  labor,  and  is  nearest  akin,  of  all  civilized  forms  of  industry,  to 
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the  nomadic  habits  which  are  hereditary  in  them.  The  suggestion 
has  also  been  made,  by  a  former  manager  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany, that  the  Indian  youth  be  enrolled  in  our  military  forces  on  the 
plains,  and  in  the  navy  on  the  lakes;  and  the  plan  is  well  worth  a 
trial.  The  Pawnees,  who  have  acted  as  auxiliary  troops  in  late  years, 
have  proven  most  useful  and  trustworthy.  They  are  proud  of  their 
uniform  and  of  their  equipment,  and  have  transferred  their  allegiance, 
and  learned  habits  of  respect  and  obedience  for  the  officers  of  the 
government,  almost  without  knowing  it. 

Nearly  all  who  have  given  much  personal  study  to  the  Indian  tribes 
are  agreed  that  little  can  be  done  with  the  full-grown  men  but  to  feed 
them.  The  children  alone  are  susceptible  of  education  in  any  con- 
siderable degree.  The  most  promising  efforts  made  during  the  last 
twenty  years  are  those  which  have  looked  to  the  industrial  education 
of  the  Indian  youth.  Organized  and  persistent  effort  in  that  direction 
is  demanded  alike  of  the  government  and  of  the  people.  Whether 
we  try  to  make  of  them  soldiers,  sailors,  herdsmen,  or  farmers,  it  can 
only  be  done  by  revising  our  legislation  so  that  it  shall  aim  clearly  and 
efficiently  at  the  end  proposed  ;  and  for  this,  first  of  all,  there  must  be 
the  creation  of  such  an  intelligent  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  as 
shall  command  the  attention  and  the  action  of  Congress. 

The  question  whether  the  control  of  Indian  affairs  shall  remain 
in  the  Interior  Department  or  be  transferred  to  the  army,  is  of  little 
practical  moment  so  long  as  our  legislation  is  such  that  both  miUtary 
and  civil  officers  are  foredoomed  to  disappointment  in  any  earnest 
efforts  to  solve  the  problem.  When  the  exigencies  of  a  political, 
party  may  cut  down  the  appropriations  to  a  point  where  it  is  known 
that  starvation  at  many  Indian  agencies  must  ensue ;  when  careless- 
ness and  indifference  postpone  even  the  intended  appropriations,  till 
tribes  that  would  be  friendly  are  driven  to  outbreak  by  the  hunger 
of  their  women  and  children,  —  as  Bishop  Whipple  tells  us  was  the 
case  in  the  last  Sioux  outbreak  in  Minnesota,  and  as  has  recently 
occurred  again  in  the  case  of  the  Bannocks,  —  it  is  plain  that  the 
reform  must  begin  in  our  legislative  bodies,  and  that  they  must 
learn  to  realize  that  life  and  death,  peace  and  war,  are  at  stake  when 
appropriation  bills  are  delayed,  before  we  can  hope  for  much  from 
the  efforts  even  of  the  best  meaning  officers  on  the  frontier,  whether 
they  are  soldiers  or  Quakers. 

It  would  be  easy  to  find  officers  of  the  army,  like  Crook  or  Hazen, 
who  would  make  most  efficient  heads  of  an  Indian  administration. 
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and  who  would  conduct  it  with  wisdom  and  prudence.  But  the 
administration  itself  would  necessarily  be  civil,  even  in  that  case. 
The  work  to  be  done  is  not  military  work.  The  officers  performing 
it,  like  those  engaged  upon  river  and  harbor  improvements  and  upon 
the  coast  survey,  would  only  be  detailed  for  the  purpose.  That  some 
men  of  special  adaptation  and  knowledge  of  Indian  character  could 
be  profitably  detailed  is  unquestionably  true ;  but  the  work  of  civili- 
zation would  hardly  progress  in  the  actual  presence  of  troops,  whose 
example  would  undo  the  lessons  taught  the  red  men  concerning  the 
folly  of  living  for  war  and  the  chase,  and  the  desirability  of  industry 
and  self-support.  The  end  to  be  aimed  at  implies  the  removal  of 
troops  from  contact  with  Indian  communities,  as  soon  as  we  can  be 
reasonably  assured  of  peace  ;  and  it  would  seem  in  every  respect  best 
that  we  should  find  some  way  of  having  the  unmilitary  work  of  educa- 
tion in  the  arts  of  peace  performed  honestly  and  well  by  a  rightly 
organized  civil  service.  The  fact  that  it  has  not  been  done  satis- 
factorily ought  to  call  our  attention  to  the  vices  of  our  civil  service 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  them,  rather  than  lead  us  to  turn  more 
and  more  of  our  administrative  duties  over  to  the  army.  It  ought  not 
to  be  hard  to  see  what  is  the  natural  end  of  this  latter  course. 

To  sum  up  the  views  thus  presented,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
"  Indian  problem  "  is  not  one  in  regard  to  which  a  defijite  law  can 
be  enacted,  which  shall  dispose  of  its  difficulties  once  for  all.  Many 
of  these  difficulties  can  be  only  partially  remedied,  and  will  never  be 
wholly  removed.  In  proportion  as  we  realize  the  fact  that  our  civili- 
zation, in  its  collision  with  these  uncivilized  communities,  is  causing 
them  sufferings  which  must  appear  to  them  great  wrongs,  we  shall 
give  play  to  the  philanthropic  sentiments  of  an  enlightened  human- 
ity, and  grow  more  and  more  disposed  to  deal  with  them  in  a  manner 
becoming  a  Christian  nation.  The  key  to  the  whole  matter  is  here. 
If  a  remorseful  pubhc  sentiment  could  be  aroused,  such  as  a  fair 
consideration  of  the  truth  is  apt  to  inspire,  it  could  not  be  long  before 
this  spirit,  reflected  in  the  action  of  Congress,  would  produce  an 
earnest  effort  to  systematize  our  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes  by 
statutes  which  should  revise  the  whole  subject,  and  bring  the  com- 
mon-sense of  our  people  to  bear  upon  all  the  practical  difficulties 
of  the  work.  Any  thing  done  in  such  a  temper  would  be  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  present  incoherence  and  inconsistency  of 
our  laws. 

When   once  our  legislation  had  taken   a  form   that  right-minded 
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men  need  not  be  ashamed  of,  we  could  with  much  better  grace,  as 
weir  as  success,  put  a  stop  to  the  barbarities  of  savage  warfare  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  irritating  aggressions  and  outrages  of  white 
criminals  on  the  other.  The  spread  of  our  settlements  has  already 
gone  so  far  that  the  question  cannot  much  longer  be  postponed.  We 
are  drifting  into  a  condition  of  things  the  outcome  of  which  is  likely 
to  be  a  general  border-war.  If  the  public  voice  shall  demand  of  the 
committees  of  Congress  that  they  apply  themselves,  with  all  the  aid 
that  the  administration  can  give,  to  the  codification  of  the  statutes 
on  this  subject,  reducing  them  to  consistency  not  only  with  each 
other  but  with  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  fairness,  the  important 
first  step  will  have  been  taken. 

The  next  would  soon  follow,  in  the  form  of  laws  recognizing  the 
truth  that  very  few  of  the  remaining  Indian  tribes  can  longer  subsist 
by  the  chase ;  that  they  will  only  learn  civilized  industry  by  slow  and 
uncertain  steps  ;  and  that  sufficient  provision  must  be  made  to  carry 
them  over  this  period  of  danger.  The  fund  for  subsistence  and  in- 
struction must  be  ample,  and  the  provision  for  the  force  to  keep  the 
peace  and  command  respect  must  be  equally  ample.  Power  and 
justice  must  both  be  unmistakably  exhibited.  If  a  "penny  wise, 
pound  foolish",  economy  shall  prevent  this,  the  inevitable  result  is 
desperate  aavage  war,  national  disgrace,  and  an  enormous  increase 
even  of  the  pecuniary  burden  of  the  people. 
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ACASE^  is  to  be  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  of  deeper  interest  than  any  cause  that  has  been  argued 
for  many  years.  The  Act  of  Congress  of  1878,  c.  146,  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  reissue  greenbacks  which  are  redeemed 
in  any  manner  by  the  government,  and  thus  maintain  the  volume  of 
legal-tender  currency.  This  is  inflation,  since  without  such  legislation 
the  notes  which  are  now  daily  redeemed  in  coin  would  be  destroyed. 
The  Acts  passed  during  the  war  have  been  repealed  ;  the  Resump- 
tion Act  provided  for  redemption  only ;  the  Act  of  1878  for 
reissue.  Now  the  question  is  not  whether  Congress  has  power  to 
maintain  the  existing  volume  of  paper  money,  but  whether  Congress 
has  power  in  time  of  peace  to  impart  the  legal-tender  property  to 
paper  at  all.  If  it  has  not,  the  Act  of  1878  is  void.  If  it  has,  it 
may  in  one  moment  confiscate  all  debts  both  public  and  private. 
Yet  mighty  as  are  the  interests  involved  in  the  issue  thus  directly 
raised,  they  are  subordinate  to  those  which  the  decision  of  this  cause 
must  collaterally  embrace.  To  pass  upon  this  question,  those  clauses 
of  the  Constitution  must  be  interpreted  which  define  the  powers  of 
Congress  ;  and  should  the  Act  be  upheld,  it  must  apparently  be  sus- 
tained by  reasoning  which  will  go  far  toward  investing  Congress  with 
authority  hardly  less  absolute  than  that  wielded  by  the  parliament  of 
England.  A  judgment  which  may  practically  annihilate  those  consti- 
tutional limitations  which  for  ninety  years  have  been  looked  upon  as 
the  foundation  of  this  government,  must  be  of  absorbing  interest  to 
every  citizen.  Therefore,  though  the  story  has  been  often  told,  and 
the  legal  questions  have  been  often  argued  by  the  ablest  counsel  at 
the  bar,  no  apology  is  necessary  for  attempting  once  more  to  draw 
public  attention  to  this  great  controversy  which  is  now  about  to  be 
reopened. 

1  General  Butler  and  Mr.  Chittenden  have  agreed  to  present  facts  suitable  to  raise  the 
questions,  and  to  provide  counsel. 
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There  is  little  hazard  in  asserting  that,  before  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion, no  statesman  or  jurist  ever  supposed  Congress  could  make 
paper  money  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts.  This  is  proved  by 
abundant  evidence.  The  original  draft  of  the  Constitution  provided 
that  "  The  Legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  power  .  .  . 
to  borrow  money  and  emit  bills  upon  the  credit  of  the  United  States." 
Gouverneur  Morris  moved  to  strike  out  "and  emit  bills  upon  the 
credit  of  the  United  States."  A  debate  thereupon  ensued,  which 
is  so  striking  that  it  is  given  here  just  as  it  is  reported  by  Mr. 
Madison  :  — 

Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris.  —  If  the  United  States  had  credit,  such  bills  would 
be  unnecessary ;  if  they  had  not,  unjust  and  useless. 

Mr.  Butler  seconds  the  motion. 

Mr.  Madison.  —  Will  it  not  be  sufficient  to  prohibit  the  making  them  a  tender? 
This  will  remove  the  temptation  to  emit  them  with  unjust  views.  And  promissory 
notes,  in  that  shape,  may  in  some  emergencies  be  best. 

Mr.  Morris.  —  Striking  out  the  words  will  leave  room  still  for  notes  of  a  re- 
sponsible minister,  which  will  do  all  the  good  without  the  mischief.  The  moneyed 
interest  will  oppose  the  plan  of  government,  if  paper  emissions  be  not  prohibited. 

Mr  GoRHAM  was  for  striking  out  without  inserting  any  prohibition.  If  the 
words  stand,  they  may  suggest  and  lead  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  Mason  had  doubts  on  the  subject.  Congress,  he  thought,  would  not  have 
the  power  unless  it  were  expressed.  Though  he  had  a  mortal  hatred  to  paper 
money,  yet  as  he  could  not  foresee  all  emergencies,  he  was  unwilling  to  tie  the 
hands  of  the  legislature.  He  observed  that  the  late  war  could  not  have  been  car- 
ried on,  had  such  a  prohibition  existed. 

Mr.  Gorham.  —  The  power,  as  far  as  it  will  be  necessary  or  safe,  is  involved  in 
that  of  borrowing. 

Mr.  Mercer  was  a  friend  to  paper  money,  though  in  the  present  state  and 
temper  of  America  he  should  neither  propose  nor  approve  of  such  a  measure. 
He  was  consequently  opposed  to  a  prohibition  of  it  altogether.  It  will  stamp  suspi- 
cion on  the  government  to  deny  it  a  discretion  on  this  point.  It  was  impolitic, 
also,  to  excite  the  opposition  of  all  those  who  were  friends  to  paper  money.  The 
people  of  property  would  be  sure  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  plan,  and  it  was  impohtic 
to  purchase  their  further  attachment  with  the  loss  of  the  opposite  class  of  citizens. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  thought  this  a  favorable  moment  to  shut  and  bar  the  door 
against  paper  money.  The  mischiefs  of  the  various  experiments  which  had  been 
made  were  now  fresh  in  the  pubhc  mind,  and  had  excited  the  disgust  of  all  the 
respectable  part  of  America.  By  withholding  the  power  from  the  new  govern- 
ment, more  friends  of  influence  would  be  gained  to  it  than  by  almost  any  thing 
else.  Paper  money  can  in  no  case  be  necessary.  Give  the  government  credit, 
and  other  resources  will  offer.     The  power  may  do  harm,  never  good. 

Mr.  Randolph,  notwithstanding  his  antipathy  to  paper  money,  could  not  agree 
to  strike  out  the  words,  as  he  could  not  foresee  all  the  occasions  that  might 
arise. 
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Mr.  Wilson.  —  It  will  have  a  most  salutary  influence  on  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  to  remove  the  possibility  of  paper  money.  This  expedient  can 
never  succeed  whilst  its  mischiefs  are  remembered.  And,  as  long  as  it  can  be 
resorted  to,  it  will  be  a  bar  to  other  resources. 

Mr.  Butler  remarked,  that  paper  was  a  legal  tender  in  no  country  in  Europe. 
He  was  urgent  for  disarming  the  government  of  such  a  power. 

Mr.  Mason  was  still  averse  to  tying  the  hands  of  the  legislature  altogether. 
If  there  was  no  example  in  Europe,  as  just  remarked,  it  might  be  observed,  on  the 
other  side,  that  there  was  none  in  which  the  government  was  restrained  on  this 
head. 

Mr.  Read  thought  the  words,  if  not  struck  out,  would  be  as  alarming  as  the 
mark  of  the  Beast  in  Revelation. 

Mr.  Langdon  had  rather  reject  the  whole  plan,  than  retain  the  three  words, 
"and  emit  bills." 

On  the  motion  for  striking  out  —  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  — 
Aye,  9.     New  Jersey,  Maryland,  — No,  2. 

lYoie  by  Mr.  Madison.  —  This  vote  in  the  affirmative  by  Virginia  was  occasioned 
by  the  acquiescence  of  Mr.  Madison,  who  became  satisfied  that  striking  out  the 
words  would  not  disable  the  government  from  the  use  of  public  notes,  so  far  as 
they  could  be  safe  and  proper ;  and  would  only  cut  off  the  pretext  for  a  paper 
curreficy,  and  particularly  for  making  the  bills  a  te7ider^  either  for  public  or  private 
debts.  —  Madison  Papers,  vol.  iii.  pp.  1343-6. 

Upon  most  problems  of  government  men  have  seldom  "differed  more 
widely  than  the  members  of  the  Convention,  but  in  their  fear  and 
hatred  of  paper  money  they  were  united  ;  and  they  were  fully  deter- 
mined that  their  new  republic  should  never  groan  under  this  curse. 
Chief-Justice  Marshall  well  expressed  their  opinions  in  Craig  v.  Mis- 
souri, 4  Peters,  432,  decided  in  1830  :  — 

At  a  very  early  period  of  our  colonial  history,  the  attempt  to  supply  the  want  of 
the  precious  metals  by  a  paper  medium  was  made  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  the 
bills  emitted  for  this  purpose  have  been  frequently  denominated  ''  bills  of  credit." 
During  the  war  of  our  Revolution,  we  were  driven  to  this  expedient ;  and  necessity 
compelled  us  to  use  it  to  a  most  fearful  extent.  .  .  .  Such  a  medium  has  been  always 
liable  to  considerable  fluctuation.  Its  value  is  continually  changing;  and  these 
changes,  often  great  and  sudden,  expose  individuals  to  immense  loss,  are  the 
sources  of  ruinous  expectations,  and  destroy  all  confidence  between  man  and  man. 
To  cut  up  this  mischief  by  the  roots,  —  a  mischief  which  was  felt  through  the  United 
States,  and  which  deeply  affected  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  all,  —  the  people 
declared  in  their  Constitution  that  no  State  should  emit  bills  of  credit. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  men  of  that  age  thought,  that 
by  putting  a  prohibition  upon  the  States,  they  had  "  cut  up  the  mis- 

^  The  italics  arc  in  the  original. 
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chief  by  the  roots."  To  suppose  that  a  like  prohibition  upon  the 
general  government  was  necessary  or  even  desirable,  was  altogether 
foreign  to  their  mode  of  reasoning.  They  held  that  the  government 
they  were  constructing  was  one  of  enumerated  powers  ;  that  Congress 
could  pass  no  law  which  was  not  expressly  authorized  by  some  clause 
in  the  Constitution,  or  which  did  not  follow  by  clear  implication  from 
some  express  grant ;  that  should  laws  be  passed  which  transcended 
these  limits,  the  Supreme  Court  would  declare  them  void,  on  a  case 
being  presented  at  its  bar;  and  that  therefore  express  prohibitions 
of  particular  powers  were  not  only  useless  but  dangerous.  Hamilton 
thus  stated  the  objections  to  incorporating  a  Bill  of  Rights  in  the 
Constitution :  — 

I  go  further  and  affirm,  that  Bills  of  Rights,  in  the  sense  and  to  the  extent  in 
which  they  are  contended  for,  are  not  only  unnecessary  in  the  proposed  Constitu- 
tion, but  would  even  be  dangerous.  They  would  contain  various  exceptions  to 
powers  not  granted ;  and  on  this  very  account  would  afford  a  colorable  pretext 
to  claim  more  than  was  granted.  For,  why  declare  that  things  shall  not  be  done 
which  there  is  no  power  to  do?  Why,  for  instance,  should  it  be  said  that  the 
liberty  of  the  press  shall  not  be  restrained,  when  no  power  is  given  by  which  re- 
strictions may  be  imposed  ?  I  will  not  contend  that  such  a  position  would  confer 
a  regulating  power,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  would  furnish,  to  men  disposed  to 
usurp,  a  plausitfle  pretence  for  claiming  that  power.  They  might  urge,  with  a  sem- 
blance of  reason,  that  the  Constitution  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  the  absurdity 
of  providing  against  the  abuse  of  an  authority  which  was  not  given,  and  that  pro- 
vision against  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  press  afforded  a  clear  implication  that 
a  power  to  prescribe  proper  regulations  concerning  it  was  intended  to  be  vested  in 
the  national  government.  This  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  numerous  han- 
dles which  would  be  given  to  the  doctrine  of  constructive  powers  by  the  indulgence 
of  an  injudicious  zeal  for  Bills  of  Rights.^ 

Hence  the  early  statesmen  thought  that,  by  granting  Congress  no 
authority  to  issue  paper  money,  and  by  forbidding  the  States  to  do 
so,  they  had  settled  this  question  for  so  long  as  their  Constitution 
should  endure.  Nor  for  many  years  was  it  even  suggested  that  they 
had  failed.  During  the  war  of  181 2,  the  government  was  reduced  to 
great  straits  for  lack  of  funds  to  carry  on  hostilities.  The  whole  sub- 
ject was  then  discussed,  and  various  statutes  were  passed,  authorizing 
the  issue  of  treasury  notes.  Yet,  though  the  emergency  was  great  and 
the  peril  extreme,  the  idea  ^  of  making  such  notes  a  legal  tender  was 

1  Federalist,  No.  Ixxxiv. 

2  Such  a  proposition  was  once  made  in  Congress  ;  but  the  House  of  Representatives 
refused  to  consider  it  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one.  (Benton's  Abridgt.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  361.) 
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not  even  thought  worthy  of  consideration ;  the  point  debated  was, 
whether  the  government  could  issue  paper  at  all.  At  this  day,  no  one 
doubts  the  legality  of  such  a  measure.  The  power  to  borrow  money  is 
given  in  the  broadest  terms  ;  and  .there  is  no  simpler  or  more  obvious 
method  of  borrowing  than  by  issuing  the  government  promises  to  pay 
to  all  who  choose  to  receive  them.  The  value  of  such  promises  may  be 
enhanced  by  making  them  receivable  for  taxes,  duties,  or  debts  due  to 
the  United  States  ;  but  there  is  no  difference  in  principle  between 
such  notes  and  ordinary  bonds.  In  the  one  case,  the  government  buys 
goods  directly  with  its  note  ;  in  the  other,  it  borrows  money  upon  its 
bond,  and  with  the  money  buys  goods.  So  far  as  debts,  public  or 
private,  are  concerned,  no  man  need  receive  the  paper  unless  he  elects 
to  do  so.  The  creditor  can  always  have  payment  in  coin  if  he  de- 
sires it,  and  no  man  can  be  injured.  The  distinction  between  such 
notes  and  a  paper  currency  which  is  made  a  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  all  debts,  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment.  Daniel  Webster  only 
expressed  the  universal  opinion  when  he  said,  in  1836, — 

Most  unquestionably,  there  is  no  legal  tender,  and  there  can  be  no  legal  tender, 
in  this  country,  under  the  authority  of  this  government  or  any  other,  but  gold  and 
silver,  either  the  coinage  of  our  own  mints  or  foreign  coins,  at  rates  regulated  by 
Congress.  This  is  a  constitutional  principle  perfectly  plain,  and  of  the  very  high- 
est importance.  The  States  are  expressly  prohibited  from  making  any  thing  but 
gold  and  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts ;  and,  although  no  such  express  pro- 
hibition is  applied  to  Congress,  yet,  as  Congress  has  no  power  granted  to  it  in 
this  respect  but  to  coin  money,  and  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coins,  it  clearly 
has  no  power  to  substitute  paper,  or  any  thing  else,  for  coin,  as  a  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  debts  and  in  discharge  of  contract3-^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  Rebellion,  however,  men  had  little  time  or  in- 
clination to  reflect  on  constitutional  limitations.  When  the  existence 
of  a  nation  is  at  stake,  and  men's  lives  are  sacrificed  by  the  ten  thou- 
sand, and  their  wealth  is  poured  forth  like  water,  constitutions  are 
swept  aside  like  cobwebs,  if  they  are  thought  to  hinder  victory. 
Money  was  needed  for  the  war,  and  money  had  to  be  provided ;  else 
the  army  would  have  been  disbanded,  and  the  navy  have  rotted  in  port. 
It  appeared  to  Congress  that  paper  would  circulate  better  if  made  a 
legaJ  tender,  and  they  accordingly  so  declared  it ;  and  doubtless  the 
people  sustained  them  in  the  act.  Looking  back  calmly,  from  a 
distance  of  fifteen  years,  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  mistaken. 
There  is  no  magic  in  the  legal-tender  clause.     A  legal-tender  note  is 

1  Speech  on  the  Specie  Circular,  4  Webster's  Works,  p.  271. 
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generally  valuable  to  a  holder  only  for  the  same  reason  that  an  ordi- 
nary treasury  note  is  valuable,  —  because  of  the  holder's  belief  in  the 
ability  of  the  government  sooner  or  later  to  redeem  it  in  coin.  Should 
the  government  be  overthrown  or  become  bankrupt,  both  promises 
would  be  alike  worthless.  In  one  respect  only  has  the  legal  tender 
an  advantage  :  it  usually  acts  as  a  partial  repudiation  of  existing  debts. 
Under  the  legal-tender  law,  supposing  the  currency  to  be  depreciated 
ten  per  cent.,  the  government  or  private  persons  could  pay  off  debts 
at  ninety  cents  on  the  dollar,  by  paying  paper  dollars  worth  ninety 
cents  each,  instead  of  the  promised  coin.  Had  the  government  on 
the  other  hand  contented  itself  with  issuing  simple  treasury  notes, 
debts  would  have  been  paid  on  a  specie  basis.  That  is  to  say,  allow- 
ing the  same  depreciation  as  before,  debtors  would  have  paid  one 
dollar  and  ten  cents  in  currency  for  every  dollar  they  had  contracted 
to  pay  in  gold.  In  other  words,  they  would  have  paid  what  they  hon- 
estly owed,  neither  more  nor  less.  Of  course,  contracts  made  in  cur- 
rency would  always  have  been  payable  in  currency,  in  any  event, 
and  whatever  its  discount ;  and  after  the  government  notes  had  gone 
into  general  circulation,  most  contracts  would  have  been  made  in 
paper.  How  the  government  could  have  benefited  by  one  course  more 
than  the  other,  is  difficult  to  comprehend  ;  although  doubtless  the 
legal  tenders  would  be  everywhere  preferred  by  men  who  owed  more 
to  others  than  others  owed  to  them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Congress 
enacted  the  legal-tender  laws  of  1862  and  1863.  The  people  sup- 
ported Congress  in  its  war  measures,  and,  in  the  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  time,  the  State  courts,  almost  without  exception, 
held  them  to  be  constitutional,  —  though  many  of  the  judges  must 
have  decided  upon  patriotic  rather  than  upon  legal  grounds.  The 
test  case  of  Hepburn  v.  Griswold,  however,  did  not  come  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  until  1868,  when  the  war  feeling 
had  partially  subsided,  and  when  time  had  been  given  for  calm  reflec- 
tion. The  exact  point  presented  for  determination  was,  whether 
Congress  had  power  to  make  notes  issued  under  its  authority  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  debts,  which,  when  contracted,  were  payable 
by  law  in  gold  and  silver  coin.  The  question  was  repeatedly  argued, 
and  the  case  was  held  long  under  advisement ;  probably  no  cause  .ever 
received  more  anxious  and  deliberate  consideration.  All  admitted 
that  no  such  power  is  granted  in  the  Constitution  ;  but  it  was  con- 
tended that  its  existence  might  be  fairly  implied  as  a  means  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution:   i.  The  war  power ;  2.  The 
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power  to  coin  money ;  3.  The  power  to  borrow  money  ;  or,  4.  That 
it  might  be  held  to  be  a  resulting  power  from  the  general  purposes  of 
the  government.  At  length,  after  nearly  two  years  spent  in  argu- 
ment and  deliberation,  a  solemn  decision  was  rendered.  The  majority 
of  the  court  felt  themselves  "  obliged  to  conclude  that  an  act  making 
mere  promises  to  pay  dollars  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts  pre- 
viously contracted,  is  not  a  means  appropriate,  plainly  adapted,  really 
calculated  to  carry  into  effect  any  express  power  vested  in  Congress  ; 
that  such  an  act  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  ; 
and  that  it  is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution." 

We  now  approach  the  most  painful  and  the  most  humiliating 
chapter  of  American  judicial  history.  All  must  remember  the  un- 
popularity of  this  decision.  The  republican  party,  which  then  had 
undisputed  control  of  the  government,  were  united  in  support  of  the 
tender  laws.  The  country  was  in  the  midst  of  the  period  of  inflation  ; 
and  the  national  banks,  who  saw  that  their  profits  must  decline  with 
a  Contraction  of  the  currency,  led  the  opposition.  Hon.  E.  R.  Hoar, 
who  was  then  Attorney-General,  controlled  the  legal  policy  of  the 
government ;  and  in  an  evil  hour  for  the  nation,  the  administration 
determined  that,  if  possible,  the  decision  of  Hepburn  v.  Griswold 
should  be  overruled.  The  number  of  judges  upon  the  Supreme 
bench  was  then  about  to  be  enlarged,  as  explained  in  the  following 
note,  appended  by  the  reporter  to  the  Legal-tender  Cases  (12  Wal- 
lace, 528)  :  — 

By  Act  of  March  3,  1863  (12  Stat,  at  Large,  794),  the  court  was  ordered  to 
consist  of  ten  members ;  a  new  member  being  then  added.  By  Act  of  July  23, 
1866  (14  zV/.  209),  "to  fix  the  number  of  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  &c.,"  it  was  enacted  "  that  no  vacancy  in  the  office  of  associate  justice  shall 
be  filled  by  appointment  until  the  number  of  associates  shall  be  reduced  to  six, 
and  thereafter  the  Supreme  Court  shall  consist  of  a  chief  justice  and  six  associate 
justices."  By  an  Act  of  loth  April,  1869  (16  id.  44),  to  take  effect  from  the 
first  Monday  of  December,  1869,  it  was  enacted  that  the  court  should  consist  of  a 
chief  justice  and  eight  associates,  and  that,  for  the  purposes  of  this  act,  there 
should  be  appointed  an  additional  judge.  Hepburn  v.  Griswold,  it  is  stated  in 
the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case,  was  decided  in  conference  Nov.  27,  1869 
(8  Wallace,  626),  there  being  then  eight  judges  (the  chief  justice  and  seven  asso- 
ciates) on  the  bench,  the  lowest  number  to  which  the  court  had  been  reduced. 
One  of  them,  Justice  Grier,  resigned  Feb.  i,  1870.  The  judgment  in  Hepburn  7>. 
Griswold  was  announced  from  the  bench,  and  entered  Feb.  7,  1870.  Mr.  Justice 
Strong  was  appointed  Feb.  18,  1870,  and  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  March  21,  1870. 

Dates  must  now  be  carefully  borne  in  mind.  Hepburn  v.  Griswold 
was  decided  in  conference  Nov.  27,   1869.     The  act  increasing  the 
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number  of  judges  went  into  effect  upon  the  first  Monday  of  Decem- 
ber following ;  therefore,  at  the  time  this  decision  was  made,  the 
court  was  full,  and  no  vacancy  existed.  Moreover,  Mr.  Justice  Grier, 
one  of  the  majority  of  the  court,  resigned  Feb.  i,  1870.  This  was 
more  than  two  months  after  tTie  case  had  been  decided  ;  it  was 
after  the  day  upon  which  the  opinion  had  been  read  and  agreed 
to  in  conference  (29  January,  1870);  and  after  the  day  (31  January, 
1870)  when  it  would  have  been  delivered  in  court,  had  not  the  deliv- 
ery been  postponed  for  a  week  to  give  time  for  the  preparation  of  the 
dissenting  opinion.  (See  12  Wallace,  572.)  The  decision  of  Hepburn 
V,  -Griswold  was,  therefore,  in  fact  made  by  a  majority  of  five  judges 
to  three,  in  a  full  court  of  eight  members.  Judgment  was  entered 
upon  Feb.  7,  1870.  On  the  i8th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Strong  was  appointed,  who,  when  on  the  Supreme  Bench  of 
Pennsylvania,  had  sustained  the  tender  laws  in  an  elaborate  opinion, 
delivered  in  Shollenberger  v.  Brinton  (52  Penn.  St.  9);  and  upon  the 
2 1  St  of  the  following  month,  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  received  his  com- 
mission. Thus,  within  six  weeks  after  the  entry  of  judgment,  the 
majority  found  themselves  in  a  minority  of  four  to  five  upon  this 
great  question, —  both  the  new  judges  joining  with  the  former  minority. 
Upon  March  31,  1870,  just  ten  days  after  the  court  was  remodelled, 
Hon.  E.  R.  Hoar  moved  for  a  rehearing  of  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Legal-tender  Acts,  thus  taunting  the  Chief-Justice 
with  having  changed  his  opinion  since  he  had  left  the  Treasury 
Department :  — 

A  statute,  upon  the  constitutionality  of  which  this  court,  at  a  time  when  by 
law  it  consisted  of  nine  judges,  did.  by  a  majority  of  only  four  to  three,  enter  its 
judgment,  with  two  vacancies  upon  the  bench  ;  and  it  stands,  therefore  (reducing 
it  to  its  essence),  that  upon  the  judicial  opinion  of  a  single  man,  whose  voice 
turned  the  majority,  the  great  question  is  adjudicated.  And  if  —  which  is  a  sup- 
posable  case  —  it  turned  out  that  it  was  an  opinion  about  which  even  the  deciding 
judge  of  the  court  had  entertained  a  different  opinion  at  some  other  time,  it  would 
come  down  to  the  point  that,  on  the  differing  opinions,  at  different  times  of  his  life, 
of  a  single  man,  the  whole  constitutional  power  of  Congress  and  the  Executive,  in 
time  of  the  direst  national  necessity,  after  this  long  popular  acquiescence,  and 
these  decisions  of  State  tribunals,  was  for  ever  to  be  subverted  and  set  aside  and 
expunged  from  the  practical  powers  of  this  nation,  by  the  judgment  of  this  court ; 
and  upon  the  question  whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  admitted  con- 
stitutional powers,  deciding  that  that  necessity  is  a  judicial  question,  and  not  a 
political  one. 

The  gravity  of  such  a  decision,  your  honors,  I  have  no  doubt,  justly  estimate. 
That  it  was  my  duty,  if  that  question  could  be  presented  again  with  propriety,  in 
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the  exercise  of  my  official  functions,  to  do  so,  seemed  to  me  clear.  And,  may  it 
please  your  honors,  —  involving  as  it  does  such  a  great  mass  of  private  interests, 
but  more  because  it  seems  to  me  to  involve  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  powers 
of  the  government,  and,  in  my  apprehension,  to  involve  the  question  whether  it  is 
ever  constitutional  to  suppress  a  rebellion  beyond  a  certain  magnitude,  —  I  have 
decided,  at  the  earliest  possible  period,  to  present  it  to  your  honors,  when  the 
court  should  be  full ;  and  to  ask  that,  if  this  is  not  to  be  henceforth  and  for  ever 
the  settled  law  of  this  land,  it  shall  now  be  declared  what  the  law  is. 

To  comment  upon  the  statements  of  fact  here  made,  or  upon  the  tone 
in  which  the  highest  law-officer  of  the  nation  addressed  the  highest  tri- 
bunal of  his  country,  would  be  as  ill-timed  as  it  would  be  vain.  The 
Attorney-General  said,  with  truth,  that  the  controversy  was  largely 
political ;  but,  the  case  once  decided,  politics  had  an  end.  Then  a 
duty  which  should  have  outweighed  any  political  consideration  inter- 
vened ;  for  to  him,  above  all  men,  was  confided  the  trust  of  maintaining 
the  law  of  the  land.  If  the  administration  thought  that  the  decision 
crippled  the  government,  the  remedy  was  plain.  They  should  have 
caused  a  constitutional  amendment  to  be  submitted  to  the  people.  The 
people  alone,  in  such  an  emergency,  have  the  right  to  determine  what 
the  safety  and  the  welfare  of  their  country  demand.  But  an  attempt 
to  change  the  declared  law,  not  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
not  even  by  convincing  the  judges  that  they  have  erred,  but  by 
drowning  their  voices  with  the  votes  of  men  upon  whose  commissions 
the  President's  signature  is  yet  wet,  approaches  revolution. 

No  such  deadly  blow  has  been  ever  struck  at  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  Supreme  Court  is  the  corner-stone  on  which  the  fabric 
rests.  Without  an  independent  judiciary,  constitutional  limitations 
are  a  mockery,  for  there  can  be  no  other  curb  upon  the  majority. 
This  barrier  gone.  Congress  is  absolute.  Yet  a  worse  misfortune 
may  befall  us  than  to  see  the  court  stripped  of  power ;  for  the  way 
has  been  opened  for  making  the  greatest  of  tribunals  a  party  tool,  and 
for  prostrating  it  at  the  feet  of  politicians. 

At  that  time  the  court  refused  the  re-hearing  ;  but  a  year  later, 
Knox  V.  Lee  and  Parker  v.  Davis  were  argued.  On  the  first  of  May, 
1 87 1,  judgment  was  entered  in  both  cases.  The  constitutionality  of 
the  legal-tender  laws  was  then  affirmed,  and  the  judgment  in  Hepburn 
V.  Griswold  reversed  by  a  vote  of  five  judges  to  four, — Justices  Bradley 
and  Strong  siding  with  the  majority. 

The  opinion  was  delivered  by  Justice  Strong.  The  impression  left 
upon  the  mind  after  reading  it  is,  that,  though  the  judges  were 
agreed  upon  the  conclusion,  they  could  not  agree  upon  the  premises 
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from  which  that  conclusion  was  reached.  The  acts  of  1862-63,  mak- 
ing treasury  notes  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts,  were  held 
to  be  an  appropriate  means  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  of  the 
government  at  the  time  they  were  enacted.  There,  however,  the  court 
stopped.  The  precise  power  for  the  execution  of  which  the  issue  of 
legal  tenders  is  an  appropriate  means  is  nowhere  designated.  The 
majority  of  the  judges  were  careful  not  to  commit  themselves  to  any 
definite  constitutional  construction,  and  confined  themselves  to  de- 
ciding the  law  upon  the  facts  presented  at  the  bar.  Thus  it  happens 
that  the  decision  which  would  be  reached,  were  the  facts  somewhat 
altered,  must  be  largely  matter  of  conjecture.  Recent  legislation  has, 
however,  materially  changed  the  facts.  The  original  legal-tender  laws 
have  been  repealed.  In  1875,  Congress  passed  the  Resumption  Act,^ 
providing  for  the  redemption  of  the  government  notes  in  coin  on  and 
after  Jan.  i,  1879;  ^^^  ^^^o  providing,  in  the  mean  time,  for  the  con- 
traction of  the  legal-tender  currency  to  three  hunSred  million  dollars. 
In  this  act  no  provision  was  made  for  reissuing  any  note  which  should 
be  redeemed  in  coin  on  or  after  Jan.  i,  1879.  Therefore  it  became 
evident  that,  sooner  or  later,  should  resumption  prove  successful, 
greenbacks  must  be  swept  out  of  existence.  To  prevent  such  a 
result,  Congress  passed  an  act  in  1878,^  directing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  reissue  notes  redeemed  according  to  law,  and  by  this 
means  maintain  the  volume  of  paper  at  three  hundred  millions.  It 
is  the  constitutionality  of  this  last  act  which  is  denied.  By  Knox  v. 
Lee,  it  was  finally  settled  that  in  time  of  war  Congress  may  make 
paper  money  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts :  so  much  is  clear. 
When  the  case  upon  the  statute  of  1878  comes  up,  the  court  will 
have  to  go  further.  It  will  then  be  forced  to  determine  whether  this 
power  over  the  currency  is  only  incidental  to  the  general  grant  of 
power  to  levy  war ;  or  whether  Congress  has  authority  to  emit  legal 
tenders  in  time  of  peace,  under  some  other  grant  or  grants  in  the 
Constitution. 

1  Acts  of  1875,  c-  15. 

2  Acts  of  1878,  c.  146.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of 
this  act,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Secretary  of  theTreasury,  or  other  officer  under  him, 
to  cancel  or  retire  any  more  of  the  United  States  legal-tender  notes.  And  when  any 
of  said  notes  may  be  redeemed  or  received  into  the  Treasury  under  any  law,  from  any 
source  whatever,  and  shall  belong  to  the  United  States,  they  shall  not  be  retired,  cancelled, 
or  destroyed,  but  they  shall  be  reissued  and  paid  out  again,  and  kept  in  circulation. 
Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  the  cancellation  and  destruction  of  muti- 
lated notes,  and  the  issue  of  other  notes  of  like  denomination  in  their  stead,  as  now  pro- 
vided by  law.     All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 
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Should  the  judges  hold  it  to  be  a  war-power,  their  position  will  be 
strong.  They  might  well  recognize  the  fact  that,  in  time  of  danger, 
Congress  must  be  practically  absolute.  To  defend  the  country,  the 
government  can  draft  every  man  into  the  armies  ;  it  can  take  every 
dollar  of  our  property  in  taxes  ;  it  may  lay  our  homes  in  ashes  ; 
it  may  keep  every  ship  in  port ;  it  may  imprison  us  withou^t  trial ;  it 
may  hang  us  by  martial  law.  Why  may  it  not  confiscate  debts,  should 
that  be  thought  necessary  for  the  public  safety  ?  Without  at  all 
shaking  Knox  v.  Lee,  the  court  might  well  hold  that  this  power  stands 
on  the  footing  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended unless,  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public 
safety  may  require  it.  Moreover,  such  a  decision  would  not  be  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  judicial  legislation.  There  would  be  no 
usurpation  of  the  functions  of  Congress.  The  court  would  declare 
the  act  of  1878  void,  but  it  would  not  do  so  upon  economical  or 
political  grounds.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  lay  down  the  broad  rule 
that  this  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  powers  the  exercise  of  which  is 
justifiable  in  time  of  war,  but  for  which  there  is  no  constitutional 
sanction  in  time  of  peace.  No  rule  could  be  simpler,  or  easier  of 
application,  for  war  is  a  fact  within  judicial  knowledge,  of  which  the 
bench  is  bound  to  take  notice.  That  the  effect  of  such  a  judgment 
would  be  beneficial,  few  conservative  men  can  doubt.  Not  only  would 
this  harassing  question  be  set  at  rest ;  not  only  would  the  people 
regain  some  portion  of  that  protection  against  their  own  folly  that  the 
Constitution  was  meant  to  afford,  and  the  Supreme  Court  some  por- 
tion of  its  old  ascendancy,  —  but  the  decision  would  mark  the  close  of 
the  epoch  of  strained  construction  that  was  inevitable  in  years  of 
violence,  and  a  return  to  the  sounder  precedents  of  earlier  times. 

That  the  judges  will  view  the  issue  from  this  standpoint  is,  how- 
ever, doubtful.  Though  they  are  not  committed  as  a  body,  some  of 
them  have  expressed  opinions  from  which  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
recede;  and  the  act,  if  held  valid,  may  not  improbably  be  sustained 
by  reasoning  which  will  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  federal  system. 

The  war-power  apart,  advocates  of  legal  tenders  derive  authority 
for  their  issue  from  one  or  all  of  the  following  sources  :  i.  From  the 
power  to  coin  money.  2.  From  the  power  to  borrow  money  and  to 
pay  debts.  3.  From  what  is  termed  a  resulting  power  from  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  the  powers  of  the  government.  Touching  the  grant  of 
the  right  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign 
coin,  little  need  be  said.     The  plain   meaning  of   the  words  is  so 
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opposed  to  that  sought  to  be  put  upon  them,  that  it  is  very  im- 
probable the  Supreme  Court  will  ever  set  them  up  as  the  clause 
in  the  Constitution  which  enables  Congress  to  print  the  word 
"  dollar  "  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  and  enact  that  it  shall  pass  as  a  coin. 
This  assumption  becomes  almost  a  certainty  in  view  of  the  frank 
admission  by  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  in  the  dissenting  opinion  in  Hepburn 
V.  Griswold,  that  he  was  unable  to  see  in  those  words,  standing  alone, 
a  sufficient  warrant  for  the  exercise  of  this  power.  After  so  decided 
an  intimation  from  such  an  authority,  this  clause  may  well  be  dismissed 
from  further  consideration  here. 

Neither  does  the  permission  to  borrow  money,  even  taken  in  its 
broadest  sense,  afford  a  premise  from  which  the  required  conclusion 
can  be  deduced.  On  the  contrary,  the  spirit  of  this  grant  and  the 
meaning  to  which  it  must  be  twisted  are  as  hostile  to  one  another  as 
honesty  is  to  theft.  The  government,  under  well  defined  restrictions 
and  in  conformity  with  old  and  well  established  rules  of  law,  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  take  the  property  of  the  citizen  without 
his  consent.  For  example,  his  goods  may  be  taken  for  taxes,  or  his 
land  for  public  use  under  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  In  both  of 
these  instances,  the  process  is  an  acknowledged  taking  by  paramount 
right  recognized  by  the  laws,  and  the  power  within  proper  limitations 
has  never  been  disputed.  In  both,  the  citizen  is  entitled  to  receive, 
and  is  in  fact  supposed  to  receive,  full  compensation  for  his  loss  ;  but 
neither  proceeding  has  ever  been  thought  to  have  any  thing  in  com- 
mon with  the  act  of  borrowing. 

"To  borrow"  means  to  take  from  another  by  request  and  consent ; 
in  other  words,  to  make  a  contract  to  which  both  sides  agree.  The 
government  borrows  money  when  it  sells  its  bonds  to  the  highest 
bidder.  It  also  borrows  money  when  it  gives  its  notes  in  payment 
of  its  debts,  to  such  of  its  creditors  as  choose  to  take  them.  Should 
such  notes  be  issued  to  excess,  they  depreciate ;  but  in  that  event 
no  one  takes  them  at  their  nominal  value.  The  government  thus 
borrows  exactly  like  a  private  person,  by  issuing  its  promissory  notes 
which  circulate  at  par  while  the  public  credit  is  good,  but  which  are 
taken  at  a  discount  if  confidence  is  impaired.  Legal  tenders  effect 
no  such  purpose.  The  only  advantage  they  have  over  treasury  notes 
is  that  creditors  are  forced  to  receive  them  at  their  nominal  value  in 
payment  of  existing  debts.  Hence,  when  they  depreciate,  the  govern- 
ment can  discharge  its  obligations  at  a  profit  exactly  equal  to  the  per 
cent  at  which  its  paper  stands  below  par.     The  theory  of  those  who 
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maintain  that  the  issue  of  legal-tender  currency  is  a  means  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  power  to  borrow  money,  or  to  pay 
debts,  rests  on  the  assumption  that  this  profit  which  the  government 
makes,  by  paying  its  debts  with  paper  worth  less  than  its  nominal 
value,  is  one  way  of  negotiating  a  loan  ;  and  that  such  dealing  is  a  pay- 
ment within  the  intent  of  the  Constitution.  No  words  are  necessary 
to  demonstrate  either  the  fallacy  or  the  knavery  of  such  a  proposi- 
tion. Debts  so  paid  are  not  paid  with  the  consent  of  the  creditor,  the 
loan  is  not  negotiated  with  the  free  will  of  the  lender,  and  no  com- 
pensation is  given  the  citizen  for  the  loss  inflicted  on  him  by  the 
government.  It  is  not  a  tax,  for  it  burdens  only  those  to  whom  others 
are  indebted.  When  property  is  taken  from  a  man  by  force  and 
without  compensation,  it  is  called  confiscation  if  taken  by  his  govern- 
ment, and  robbery  if  by  his  neighbor. 

In  time  of  peace,  when  men  are  neither  maddened  by  passion  nor 
blinded  by  fear,  that  such  gross  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  words 
and  of  the  intent  of  law  should  be  solemnly  sanctioned  by  the  highest 
court  in  the  land,  is  inconceivable.  Until  such  a  decision  is  actually 
made,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  will  not  consent  to  stand  upon  such  ground. 

Probably  if  the  Act  of  1878  is  sustained  at  all,  it  will  be  upheld 
as  an  exercise  of  one  of  those  powers  that  result  to  Congress  from 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  powers  of  government.  This  theory  has 
at  any  rate  the  merit  of  simplicity.  Once  thoroughly  establish  it, 
and  constitutional  law  may  be  mastered  without  prolonged  effort. 
The  argument  is  this :  The  people  are  assumed  to  have  endowed 
their  government  with  all  the  powers  usually  incidental  to  sover- 
eignty ;  power  to  emit  legal-tender  paper  currency  is  one  of  the 
powers  usually  incidental  to  sovereignty:  therefore,  Congress  has 
power  to  emit  legal  tenders.  Under  such  construction  constitutional 
limitations  are  at  an  end.  If  power  to  issue  paper  money  is  held 
to  exist  not  because  it  is  granted,  but  because  the  judges  think  that 
the  people  ought  to  have  meant  to  grant  it,  or  would  have  granted  it 
had  they  thought  of  it,  or  because  they  think  it  impossible  to  estab- 
lish a  government  without  it,  there  is  no  power  which  has  ever  been 
exercised  by  parliament  that  Congress  may  not  lay  claim  to,  except 
those  few  which  are  expressly  forbidden.  Moreover,  as  questions  of 
political  expediency  are  for  the  legislature  alone,  the  exigency  which 
demands  the  employment  of  these  extraordinary  powers,  and  the 
length  of  time  during  which  they  shall  be  kept  in  force,  are  matters 
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for  Congress  in  its  wisdom  to  determine.  Nowhere  is  the  point 
better  stated  than  in  the  dissenting  opinion  of  the  late  Chief-Justice 
in  Knox  v.  Lee  :  — 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  we  reject  wholly  the  doctrine  advanced  for  the 
first  time,  we  believe,  in  this  court,  by  the  present  majority,  that  the  legislature  has 
any  "  powers  under  the  Constitution  which  grow  out  of  the  aggregate  of  powers 
conferred  upon  the  government,  or  out  of  the  sovereignty  instituted  by  it."  If  this 
proposition  be  admitted,  and  it  be  also  admitted  that  the  legislature  is  the  sole 
judge  of  the  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  such  powers,  the  government  becomes 
practically  absolute  and  unlimited. 

That  such  a  theory  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  intentions  and 
reasoning  of  the  founders  of  this  government  is  matter  of  history. 
All  may  convince  themselves  on  this  point  who  will  consult  the 
books.  What  Hamilton  feared  seems  likely  to  come  to  pass.  Con- 
gress is  gradually  usurping  all  powers  not  expressly  forbidden.  To 
extend  the  doctrine  of  implied  powers,  so  far  as  it  must  be  ex- 
tended in  order  to  cover  the  power  to  emit  legal-tender  currency  in 
time  of  peace,  must  kill  the  vital  principle  of  the  Constitution,  leaving 
us  only  the  empty  shell.  The  gravity  of  this  question  is  so  great 
that  no  attempt  to  bring  it  before  the  people  can  be  ill-timed.  The 
founders  of  the  republic  were  among  the  greatest  statesmen  who 
have  ever  lived.  They  well  knew  the  difficulty  of  their  task.  They 
foresaw  that  a  government  based  on  manhood  suffrage,  without  an 
aristocracy  or  a  permanent  executive,  must  lack  much  of  that  strong 
conservative  bias  which  has  made  the  institutions  of  England  stable 
beyond  precedent.  There  was  nothing  upon  which  to  rely  save  the 
respect  the  people  felt  for  law.  This  they  made  use  of  with  consum- 
mate wisdom.  The  power  of  the  executive  had  long  been  confined 
within  narrow  bounds  by  the  control  of  the  legislature  over  the  purse  : 
the  problem  to  be  solved  was  how  to  limit  the  power  of  the  legislature. 
They  determined  to  do  this  by  means  of  the  judiciary.  They  de- 
fined the  powers  of  Congress  in  a  written  constitution,  which  could 
be  interpreted  by  a  bench  of  judges.  So  long  as  these  judges 
would  do  their  duty,  and  so  long  as  they  could  maintain  their  author- 
ity, there  would  be  nothing  to  fear,  because  any  act  of  usurpation 
would  be  held  void,  and  the  people  could  not  be  forced  to  obey  invalid 
statutes.  The  experiment  has  been  attacked  as  artificial,  as  compli- 
cated, as  demanding  more  than  human  wisdom  of  the  judges,  and 
more  than  human  moderation  of  the  politicians.  The  best  answer  to 
such  attacks  is,  that  for  three  quarters  of  a  century  its  success  was 
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brilliant.  The  judiciary  took  its  stand  boldly,  and  maintained  its 
position  in  a  series  of  judgments  which  are  without  a  parallel  in 
legal  history.  Only  Americans  can  fully  comprehend  the  mighty 
genius  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  or  can  rightly  value  those  marvel- 
lous opinions  by  which  he  raised  his  court  to  the  summit  of  judicial 
greatness.  To  him,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  did  our  system  owe 
its  success  ;  and  that  system  seems  now  tottering  to  its  fall.  •  In  the 
struggle  upon  Hepburn  v.  Griswold,  the  Supreme  Court  was  over- 
thrown by  partisans  burning  with  the  passions  of  the  civil  war.  The 
last  step  yet  remains  to  be  taken;  the  judiciary  may  abdicate  its 
highest  functions,  and  withdraw  from  the  political  field.  Such  will 
be  the  probable  result  of  a  decision  sustaining  the  Act  of  1878.  The 
great  conservative  barrier  will  then  be  broken  down.  Under  written 
constitutions  interpreted  by  bold  and  able  judges,  the  legislature  has 
been  kept  within  its  proper  sphere,  and  Americans  have'  enjoyed 
prosperity  and  happiness  far  exceeding  any  thing  that  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  other  nations.  Under  this  system,  the  people  have  been  con- 
tented, life  and  property  have  been  safe,  liberty  and  justice  have  been 
secured  to  all  men,  the  rights  of  the  minority  have  been  respected. 
Whether  this  people  will  be  as  well  governed,  as  happy,  and  as  free, 
when  the  will  of  the  majority  in  Congress  shall  have  unbridled  sway, 
time  alone  ckn  show. 
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A  FEW  years  ago,  we,  the  play-goers  of  London,  lay  under  the 
•^-^-  grave  charge  of  indifference  to  Shakspeare.  When  his  works 
were  placed  upon  the  stage,  we  would  not  pay  for  the  privilege  of 
seeing  them.  The  legitimate  actor  might  roar  as  gently  as  a  sucking 
dove,  but  our  wayward  feet  strayed  into  the  paths  of  burlesque,  and 
danced  to  the  giddy  music  of  Offenbach.  No  name  was  too  bad  for 
us.  Managers  who  boasted  souls  for  art  wept  over  the  vulgar  needs 
which  compelled  them  to  consider  their  pockets.  Great  players,  who 
had  borne  banners  before  Macready,  fretted  their  little  hour  on  the 
London  boards,  and  retired  with  dignity  to  the  more  appreciative 
provinces.  Meanwhile,  we,  careless  as  Gallio,  went  hither  and  thither 
in  search  of  amusement,  and  found  it  here  and  there. 

What  was  the  reason  of  this  culpable  indifference  to  the  higher 
drama  ?  The  degeneracy  of  the  age,  that  phrase  which  of  all  phrases 
is  allowed  the  least  repose  ;  the  depravity  of  morals,  the  fatal  influence 
of  Paris,  —  these  and  a  thousand  other  explanations  were  found  for  the 
lamentable  fact.  A  profound  thinker,  who  loves  to  go  to  the  root 
of  a  matter,  proclaimed  that  poetry  had  had  its  day,  that  the  age  was 
scientific  and  careless  of  the  Muse.  Everybody  had  a  reason  to 
offer,  and  while  persons  of  more  or  less  profundity  were  discussing 
the  causes  of  the  fact,  suddenly  the  fact  was  not.  The  greatest  of 
Shakspeare's  plays  was  represented,  and  we  were  all  crowding  into 
the  theatre.  Then  the  truth  became  clear.  We  were  not  Vandals 
after  all.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  once  more  proved  that  the  play- 
going  cockney  is  a  sagacious  creature,  nicely  discriminating  between 
the  theatres  which  he  will  visit  with  an  order  and  those  wherein  a 
seat  is  worth  money ;  not  great  in  argument  but  with  a  happy  instinct. 
We  had  not  partaken  of  the  mediaeval  banquet  because  it  had  been 
villanously  served  ;  we  had  not  moved  to  the  Elizabethan  measures 
because  they  had  been  vilely  played  ;  we  had  passed  by  the  dramas  of 
Shakspeare  because  they  had  been  acted  badly,  —  not  only  badly  but 
carelessly,  without  study,  without  thought,  often  without  knowledge 
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of  the  words.  Better  a  thousand  times  is  a  good  burlesque  than  a 
careless  performance  of  "  Othello."  Here  and  there,  in  the  arid 
desert  of  forced  hilarity  and  excruciating  distortion  of  honest  words, 
is  an  oasis  of  humor,  where  a  man  may  laugh  without  shame.  There 
are  many  players  who  will  be  funny,  if  their  purveyors  of  patter  do 
not  prevent.  So  we  went  where  we  were  amused,  and  left  the  robus- 
tious periwig-pated  fellow  to  shout  his  meditations  at  the  gallery,  to 
roll  his  eyes  at  the  prompter,  and  to  mangle  the  most  melodious  verse 
which  man  ever  wrote.  Managers  in  want  of  a  novelty  would  scrape 
together  a  company,  pitch-fork  "  Macbeth"  on  to  the  boards,  and  pres- 
ently write  to  the  "  Times,"  to  deplore  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger 
that  there  was  no  support  for  the  legitimate  drama.  The  word 
"  legitimate "  had  become  a  warning,  a  word  of  offence,  signifying 
pretension  with  incompetence,  sound  without  sense,  a  tale  told  by  an 
idiot  to  a  sparse  gathering  of  his  kind.  If  an  actor  of  intelligence 
were  engaged,  he  was  the  attraction,  the  star;  and  his  fellows  were 
the  less  brilliant,  the  more  repulsive.  Macbeth  was  surrounded  by 
such  criminals,  such  murderers  of  poetry  and  of  the  Queen's  English 
itself,  that  his  offences  dwindled  to  insignificance.  After  the  sup- 
pression of  Duncan  and  Banquo,  we  began  to  indulge  an  unholy  hope 
that  he  would  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  lot.  Othello  might  have 
smothered  his  troupe,  and  we  had  not  changed  color.  The  manner 
in  which  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  were  presented  on  the  London 
stage  a  few  short  years  ago  defies  description.  It  is  to  the  honor 
of  us  simple  play-goers  of  the  metropolis,  that  we  silently  resented 
the  repeated  insults  offered  to  a  great  poet ;  that  we  welcomed  bur- 
lesque princes  and  clever  rope-dancers,  sensation  headers  and  per- 
forming dogs,  as  a  less  degrading  form  of  amusement.  We  were 
not  beguiled  by  the  arts  of  m.anagers.  The  great  attraction  drew  the 
smallest  houses  ;  the  stars  in  their  loneliness  paled  their  ineffectual 
fires.     "  Shakspeare  spelt  Ruin." 

Now  all  is  changed.  Our  indifference  has  its  reward.  It  occurred 
to  some  persons  of  illumination  that  the  works  of  Shakspeare  were 
worth  an  actor's  study.  An  actor  studied  the  part  of  Hamlet,  and 
we  all  went  to  see  him.  Where  is  now  the  neglect  of  the  Shak- 
spearian  drama.-*  The  studious  actor  has  become  a  manager, .has 
engaged  actors  who  are  at  least  careful  and  conscientious,  and  an 
actress  who  has  genius.  So  all  is  changed.  Stalls  and  boxes  are 
engaged  for  many  nights  to  come  ;  the  pit  door  is  besieged  in  broad 
daylight ;  the  gallery  is  thronged  with  artistic  enthusiasts.     There  is 
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not  a  burlesque  which  does  such  business.  Care  has  been  expended 
on  the  performance ;  and  the  London  play-goers  are  delighted. 

Now,  a  question  arises  which  is  of  great  interest  to  us,  and  may  be 
of  some  interest  to  our  "  kin  beyond  sea."  Will  this  last  ?  Will  this 
theatre,  which  has  opened  its  doors,  its  decorations,  its  superior  com- 
fort to  such  a  flood  of  prosperity,  remain  the  home  of  the  poetic  drama? 
Shall  we  see  a  goodly  series  of  Shakspeare's  works  adequately,  or  at 
least  carefully,  conscientiously,  and  thoughtfully  performed  ?  Let  us 
consider  the  dangers  first.  There  is  one,  unfortunately,  which  is  very 
obvious.  The  future  depends  too  much  on  two  players,  —  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  There  are  many  good  actors  in  Lon- 
don, and  a  few  good  actresses  ;  but  these  are  for  the  most  part 
walking  in  other  paths  of  the  drama,  or  starring  in  other  spheres. 
Here  is  one  effect  of  our  pernicious  star  system  :  every  body  not 
wholly  opaque  desires  to  be  a  star.  There  are  good  men  therefore 
on  whom  we  must  not  count.  We  must  limit  our  view  to  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  where  we  must  suppose  (for  we  are  told  so)  that  the  man- 
ager has  gathered  the  best  people  whom  he  could  command.  Now, 
in  this  company  there  are  actors  to  whom  we  may  be  grateful  for 
study  and  care ;  but  from  the  company  stand  out  conspicuously  these 
two,  —  Miss  Ellen  Terry  and  Mr.  Henry  Irving.  Here  is  a  grave 
danger.  An  illness,  a  dispute,  a  coldness,  any  one  of  the  thousand 
accidents  of  daily  life,  may  ruin  our  hopes.  Even  if  they  escape 
ruin,  they  must* at  least  be  strictly  limited.  There  are  some  of 
the  greatest  works  of  Shakspeare  which  we  do  not  wish  to  see,  un- 
less more  talent  be  discovered. 

Since,  then,  our  hopes  must  for  the  present  rest  on  but  two  players, 
let  us  pass  to  the  consideration  of  their  qualities.  It  is  an  ungrateful 
task  to  one  who  is  full  of  gratitude  to  both  for  much  pleasure  and 
profit.  I  may  define  myself  as  a  warm  admirer,  with  a  desire  to 
grumble.  I  am  an  old  admirer,  too.  I  remember  that  in  the  darkest 
days  of  the  drama,  when  we  were  so  culpably  indifferent  to  Shakspeare, 
I  saw  these  two  artists  play  together  as  Katharine  and  Petruchio. 
It  was  a  curtailed  and,  I  think,  somewhat  mangled  version  of  "  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  ; "  and  it  was  played  before  myself  and  a  few 
good  souls  in  the  pit,  as  a  forerunner  of  some  mechanical  monster 
which  has  vanished  into  oblivion,  with  its  real  fires,  waters,  mills, 
steamboats,  and  steam-engines.  Two  impressions  of  Katharine  and 
Petruchio  remain  with  me.  I  remember  that  the  lady  laughed  im- 
moderately at  her  own  shrewishness.     I  think  that  there  was  more 
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simple  force  in  the  gentleman  than  has  been  apparent  in  some 
of  Mr.  Irving's  more  ambitious  efforts.  He  banged  his  servants 
about  with  a  certain  heartiness,  and  was  humorous  without  being 
elaborately  grotesque.  One  saw  less  of  the  machinery.  The  art  was 
not  so  great  as  now ;  but  it  was  also  less  paraded.  Now,  one  cannot 
ignore  the  study.  Hamlet  smells  of  the  lamp.  Expression  and 
action  are  often  excellent,  but  seldom  appear  spontaneous.  We  are 
amazed  by  the  cleverness,  but  lack  faith.  It  is  only  once  or  twice 
that  we  forget  to  criticise  and  admire  the  actor,  while  we  stare  breath- 
less at  the  prince  himself.  His  movements  are  full  of  expression 
and  most  subtile  suggestion,  but  do  not  seem  quite  natural.  His 
speech  is  often  admirable,  especially  in  short  sentences  ;  but  he  in- 
dulges himself  in  such  perverse  pronunciation  that  he  is  too  often 
unintelligible.  He  is  often  good  when  he  speaks  ;  he  is  generally 
better  when  he  moves  without  speech  ;  he  is  best  when  he  neither 
speaks  nor  moves.  This  sounds  like  paradox,  if  not  insult ;  but  any- 
body who  remembers  Mr.  Irving,  when,  as  Richard  III.,  he  listened 
to  the  raving  of  Queen  Margaret,  will  acknowledge  how  supremely 
good  an  artist  can  be  in  absolute  repose.  Silent  and  motionless,  he 
expressed  to  the  full  self-confidence,  malignity,  and  measureless  con- 
tempt. He  was  a  living  picture.  There  are  a  few  portraits  in  which 
the  painter  has  recorded,  not  only  the  face  and  limbs  of  a  man  or 
woman,  but  the  inmost  secrets  of  a  character.  This  figure  standing 
on  the  hearth,  and  listening  to  a  virago,  was  this  and  more.  There 
was  a  demonic  power  about  him.     He  breathed  evil. 

The  one  essential  quality  of  a  great  actor  is  the  power  of  conceiv- 
ing a  character  as  a  whole.  This  quality  Mr.  Irving  has,  and  it  may 
well  excuse  many  deficiencies.  He  has  a  natural  sympathy  with 
Shakspeare,  an  instinctive  recognition  of  the  men  whom  Shakspeare 
made.  But  he  does  not  trust  to  instinct  alone.  It  is  clear  that  he  is 
a  close  student  of  the  text ;  that  by  all  means  he  seeks  to  understand 
the  minutest  details  of  the  character  which  he  intends  to  represent. 
He  shows  a  due  respect  for  the  creations  of  the  poet  ;  and  he  suc- 
ceeds, as  with  his  natural  sympathy  and  close  study  he  deserves  to 
succeed,  in  comprehending  the  poet's  meaning.  This  is  indeed  much  : 
for  this  we,  groundlings  and  all,  are  cordially  grateful  ;  for  this  we  go 
to  see  him.  If  we  go  to  see  him  in  a  new  part,  we  feel  sure  that  he 
has  formed  with  all  due  care  and  pains  a  conception  of  the  character 
as  a  whole  ;  that  he  has  diligently  picked  to  pieces  and  put  together ; 
that  he  beUeves  himself  to  understand  the  man  whom  he  will  en- 
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deavor  to  represent  to  us.  I  share  his  beUef.  I  believe  that  in 
almost  every  case,  in  almost  every  detail,  he  does  understand  the 
man.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  can  represent  him  satis- 
factorily. Here  a  host  of  other  considerations  come  in.  His  gestures 
are  always  expressive,  but  too  often  over-elaborate  or  fantastic.  For 
the  most  part,  he  is  too  slow  in  action  as  in  speech.  Yet,  though  he 
speaks  slowly,  he  does  not  speak  clearly.  It  is  evident  that  his  nat- 
ural voice  is  peculiar ;  but  I  must  believe  that  he  might  give  the  com- 
mon vowel  sounds  more  justly.  No  man  with  the  organs  of  ordinary 
humanity  is  compelled  to  pronounce  "God"  like  ''cart."  But,  though 
he  may  yet  speak  better,  his  voice  must  remain  peculiar ;  and  its  pe- 
culiarities must  limit  his  sphere  of  action.  Where  violent  emotion 
has  to  be  expressed,  his  voice  sounds  thin  and  strained,  —  the  articu- 
lation is  faulty. 

Mr.  Irving  knows  well  when  his  speech  should  be  violent,  and  he 
is  most  ingenious  in  indicating  what  he  cannot  fully  express  ;  but 
there  is  a  want  of  power.  So  the  character,  which  he  has  grasped  as 
a  whole,,  he  represents  unequally.  One  remembers  Macbeth  in  his 
doubt,  remorse,  despair,  but  only  by  an  effort  in  his  defiance  and 
rage.  There  remains  a  clear  picture  of  Richard,  malignant,  cajoling, 
and  contemptuous  ;  and  but  a  faint  outHne  of  the  monarch  leaping 
from  dreamful  sleep,  awful  to  the  hurrying  messengers,  rioting  in 
battle.  He  would  play  lago  better  than  Othello  ;  but  here  our  pov- 
erty comes  home  to  us,  for  who  in  England  can  play  the  Moor  ?  I 
do  not  desire,  nor  I  suppose  do  other  play-going  cockneys  desire,  that 
Mr.  Irving  should  renounce  all  characters  which  he  cannot  completely 
represent.  In  all  that  he  does,  there  is  so  much  good  that  his  at- 
tempts are  justified.  Instances  of  delightful  ingenuity,  of  happy 
subtility,  crowd  thick  upon  the  memory.  Only  the  actor's  cleverness 
and  his  many  points  are  too  much  the  objects  of  our  admiration. 
Macbeth,  Othello,  Richard,  live  again  for  us  only  at  moments,  not 
whole  and  abiding  till  the  curtain  falls.  Hamlet  endures  the  best, 
but  in  his  case  we  see  the  ropes  too  much.  It  is  a  capital  performance ; 
but  it  has  been  too  much  studied,  or  the  study  is  not  well  enough  con- 
cealed. I  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Irving  play  Richard  II.,  if  it  would 
sufficiently  excite  the  groundlings.  How  well  he  would  show  the  quick 
changes  of  mood  in  that  king,  spoiled  yet  amiable,  with  the  pretty 
fancy,  liberal  of  simile  and  metaphor,  dilettante  ;  like  a  fine  gentleman- 
poet  comparing  the  world  with  his  prison,  and  dying  therein  like  a 
hero.     With  what  quick  ebb  and  flow  he  faces  his  dangers ! 
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*'  Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough,  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  off  from  an  anointed  king  !  " 

"  All  souls  that  will  be  safe,  fly  from  my  side.". 

"  Is  not  the  king's  name  twenty  thousand  names  ?  " 

"  Of  comfort  no  man  speak  : 
Let 's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs  ; 


For  God's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings." 


All  that  scene  is  supremely  good,  and  the  actor  has  a  talent  for  ex- 
pressing such  changes. 

But  I  will  not  linger  over  our  hopes.  There  is  one  character  which 
we  must  see,  for  Mr.  Irving  must  perforce  play  the  part.  He  will 
play  Shylock  with  great  success.  It  is  a  great  task,  and  one  for  which 
he  is  eminently  suited.  He  may,  if  he  will,  show  us  the  real  Jew,  and 
move  our  sympathy  and  aversion  in  just  proportion.  We  may  sym- 
pathize with  his  indignation  at  the  wrongs  of  his  fellow-Hebrews  ;  at 
the  stealing  of  his  daughter  ;  with  the  temperate  man's  abhorrence 
of  Christian  profligacy  and  vanity.  He  is  cruel  and  full  of  guile  ; 
but  guile  is  the  weapon  of  the  weak  and  oppressed,  and  his  cruelty 
is  mere  justice  in  his  eyes.  He  has  no  doubt  of  his  own  virtue.  His 
is  the  rebellion  of  a  deep,  repressed,  narrow  nature.  He  demands 
justice  —  hungering  for  revenge.  Much  emphasis  is  generally  laid  on 
Shylock's  treachery  and  hypocrisy  ;  but  save  for  some  two  speeches 
his  manner  is  defiant  from  the  first.  In  spite  of  his  desire  to  get  the 
merchant  into  his  power,  in  spite  of  the  need  of  guile,  his  deep-seated 
antipathy  breaks  out  into  speech.  At  last,  when  it  seems  that  his 
end  is  gained,  he  stands  before  the  hostile  Duke,  girt  about  by  foes, 
with  dignity,  almost  with  grandeur.  Dear  as  money  is  to  him,  re- 
venge for  the  wrongs  of  himself  and  of  his  race  is  above  price.  It  is 
only  when  he  is  cheated  of  this  supreme  good  that  the  meaner  passion 
asserts  itself,  and  he  falls  into  contempt  and  enforced  baptism.  It  is 
a  great  part  to  play,  a  great  character  to  represent ;  and  Mr.  Irving 
wo]jld  play  it  cleverly,  and  represent  it  well. 

There  is  another  good  reason  why  the  "  Merchant  of  Venice " 
should  be  given  at  the  Lyceum.  Miss  Ellen  Terry  can  be  Portia,  if 
she  likes.  She  has  played  it  in  London,  and  with  rare  charm.  In- 
deed, if  one  may  venture  on  such  guesses,  she  has  much  in  common 
with  Portia.     Portia,  as  she  draws  in  quick  'succession  the  portraits 
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of  her  suitors,  is  delighted  with  their  comicaUty.  She  has  a  keen 
sense  of  humor;  and  so  has  Miss  Terry.  In  this  scene  she  may 
laugh  at  her  own  creations.  She  finds  a  new  strength  in  her  most 
dangerous  weakness.  For  herein  lies  her  danger  :  she  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  laugh  in  the  wrong  place.  Now  she  is  the  character  which 
she  represents  ;  now  she  stands  outside  it  and  laughs  at  it.  She  will 
make  you  cry ;  and,  while  your  manly  handkerchief  is  furtively  mop- 
ping a  tear,  her  own  will  be  hiding  laughter.  At  times  she  despises 
her  audience,  and  even  her  art.  She  appears  unequal,  and  even  ca- 
pricious. On  natures  delicately  organized,  the  brutalizing  system  of 
long  '*runs"  has  the  worst  possible  effect.  The  actress  becomes  bored 
with  a  monotonous  task.  One  night,  she  is  in  the  mood  and  is  per- 
fect ;  on  the  next,  she  is  out  of  sorts  and  gets  through  it  somehow. 
The  system  may  be  good  for  the  pocket :  it  is  certainly  bad  for  the 
art.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  acting  will  ever  take  its  proper 
place  in  England,  will  ever  be  worthily  ranked  with  the  fine  arts, 
until  this  custom  be  banished  from  the  best  theatres.  It  benumbs 
the  artist's  intelligence,  and  makes  coarse  the  delicacy  of  his  acting  ; 
it  intensifies  mannerisms  and  fosters  carelessness.  I  have  seen  Miss 
Terry  as  Ophelia  twice.  On  both  occasions  she  was  equally  good. 
I  have  tried  to  imagine  a  better  Ophelia,  and  have  failed.  To  play 
Ophelia  is  an  easy  matter  in  comparison  with  the  difficulty  of  play- 
ing Hamlet ;  yet  to  play  Ophelia  as  Miss  Terry  can  play  it  is  a  great 
triumph.  But  who  dare  hope  that  the  lady,  if  she  be  doomed  to 
appear  as  Ophelia  for  two  hundred  nights,  will  for  two  hundred 
nights  be  perfect.**  One  cannot  thus  play  tricks  with  perfection. 
No  woman  that  ever  played  can  be  a  living  poem  for  two  hundred 
nights  in  succession  :  the  poetry  evaporates.  If  you  put  a  thorough- 
bred horse  in  a  mill,  you  only  spoil  the  animal.  'Picking  oakum 
is  not  favorable  to  the  artistic  temperament.  On  the  hundred  and 
ninety-ninth  night  Ophelia  will  laugh  at  her  own  madness.  If  we 
are  to  have  a  fit-  home  for  the  poetic  drama,  this  monstrous  system 
must  be  changed.'  Before  Ophelia  has  degenerated,  let  us  see  Juliet. 
Let  us  above  all  things  see  Rosalind  ;  for  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Ro- 
saUnd  could,  an'  she  would,  charm  Shakspeare,  who  might  have 
written  the  part  for  her. 

Whereon,  then,  rest  our  hopes  of  a  Shakspearian  theatre  ?  Here 
is  a  good  play-house,  made  comfortable  and  handsome  by  one  of  the 
best  upholsterers.  The  manager  has  taste,  energy,  and  luck.  This 
manager  is,  moreover,  a  studious  and  talented,  eminently  an  interest- 
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ing,  actor.  He  is  assisted  by  a  lady  who  has  great  gifts,  and  who  is 
especially  fit  for  the  poetic  drama.  .  But  there  is  cause  for  fear  as  well 
as  for  hope.  More  than  enough  has  been  said  of  the  peculiarities  of 
these  two  artists.  There  is  graver  danger  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
so  far  in  advance  of  their  company.  We  must  wait  for  the  develop- 
ment of  younger  actors,  —  wait  with  patience,  if  with  anxiety.  Will 
there  arise  imitators  of  Mr.  Irving  ?  If  so,  what  will  they  imitate  ? 
Will  they  learn  from  him  to  spare  no  pains,  that  they  may  represent 
a  poet's  creations  as  well  as  in  them  lies  .'*  Will  they  be  studious, 
careful,  and  subtile  .-*  or  will  they  copy  the  actor's  mannerisms,  and 
mispronounce  their  vowels  ?  Will  the  young  women,  who  dedicate 
themselves  to  the  noble  work  of  representing  the  women  of  Shaks- 
peare,  respect  the  art  .'*  If  they  have  not  genius  (and  genius  is  not  to 
be  found  under  every  bonnet),  they  may  at  least  study  and  take  pains  ; 
may  try  to  be  what  they  seem,  from  the  rise  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 
For  the  growth  of  a  school  we  must  wait ;  but  we  need  not  wait  for 
the  end  of  the  baleful  system  of  running  plays  like  cab-horses,  till 
they  drop.  It  is,  I  believe,  held  by  managers,  that  we  are  such  fools 
that,  if  one  play  be  played  on  Monday  and  another  on  Tuesday,  no 
advertisement  will  prevent  us  from  coming  on  the  wrong  night ; 
that  we  are  so  irascible  that,  having  been  once  in  error,  we  shall  come 
to  that  play-house  no  more.  They  do  us  injustice.  We  are  sensible, 
and  we  can  learn.  We  should  soon  acquire  the  habit  of  consulting 
the  programme  for  the  week,  as  we  already  consult  that  of  the  opera. 
The  death-blow  of  the  system  of  long  "runs"  is  essential  to  first-rate 
art.  If  a  man,  who  painted  a  successful  picture,  were  compelled  to 
paint  a  hundred  like  it,  how  would  it  affect  his  touch  ?  Imagine 
a  violinist  of  genius  forced  to  play  an  admired  concerto  every  night 
for  a  year  or  two  !  Must  we  wait  for  a  sensible  reform,  until  an  actor 
goes  mad  and  babbles  his  poetic  lines  in  an  asylum  ^ 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  this  to  Americans  ?  It  may  be  said 
that,  if  we  were  indifferent  to  bad  representations  of  Shakspeare's 
plays,  we  were  not  more  indifferent  to  them  than  you  are  to  our  in- 
difference;  that  you  care  not  a  jot  whether  we  prefer  Shakspeare  to 
Lecoque,  or  Lecoque  to  Shakspeare.  It  may  be  so.  But  I  think 
otherwise.  As  a  shrewd  nation,  you  are  well  aware  that  in  these 
days  fashion  travels  by  telegraph.  If  we  acquire  a  theatre,  where 
the  poetic  drama  is  shown  to  us  ;  where  care  and  generous  outlay 
given  to  such  dramas  is  found  to  pay  ;  wherein  long  "  runs  "  are  not, — 
you  are  likely  to  get  one  again,  despite  Mr.  Booth's  recent  failure  in  this 
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direction  ;  a  failure  which  is  of  ill-omen  to  all  revivals  of  Shakspeare. 
Moreover,  what  more  likely  than  that  one  or  both  of  the  artists  whom 
I  have  mentioned  by  name,  may  some  day  seek  fresh  laurels  on  your 
side  of  the  water.  Then  will  arise  the  clamor  of  criticism,  of  argu- 
ment, of  admiration,  of  detraction.  It  is  safe  to  prophesy  excite- 
ment ;  for  these  artists  may  be  criticised,  but  not  ignored.  They  are 
at  least  vastly  interesting. 

So  I  end,  half  in  hope,  half  in  fear.  There  stands  the  theatre,  well 
appointed  and  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  Will  a  school  grow  up 
within  it  ?  If  so,  will  it  be  good  ?  Will  the  present  care,  study,  and 
generous  outlay  last }  Will  plays  be  run  to  death,  or  a  wiser  system 
of  variety  prevail  ?  These  questions  I  cannot  answer.  But  one  thing 
I  know.  It  will  pay  to  trust  us,  to  believe  that  we  have  a  sense  of 
what  is  good.  The  managers  who  make  fortunes  are  those  who  never 
deceive  us;  who  have  never  beguiled  us  to  ill-acted,  half-prepared 
performances,  by  glowing  advertisements  of  crammed  houses  and 
stupendous  success ;  who  always  insist  on  study  and  on  many  re- 
hearsals ;  who  pay  liberally  for  good  acting,  and  for  the  fit  mounting 
of  every  piece.  The  clever,  shifty,  screwy  manager  is  like  the  cab- 
man who  overdrives  his  horse  for  another  half-crown  ;  like  the  good 
fellow  who  marries  for  money.  The  cabman  makes  his  half-crown, 
but  his  horse  is  laid  up  for  a  week.  To  the  foolish  the  mercenary 
lover  appears  practical ;  but  his  chances  of  happiness  are  small :  he  is 
a  visionary,  with  small  appreciation  of  facts.  The  manager  may  gull 
us  once ;  but  we  for  the  most  part  dumbly  resent  the  trick,  and  we 
return  to  his  place  no  more,  —  unless  he  send  us  an  order. 

Such  men  are  we,  the  habitual  play-goers  of  London  ;  somewhat  cold 
in  approval,  and  not  free  from  prejudice  ;  half  fish  and  wholly  islander, 
yet  not  CaUban.  We  are  not  easily  warmed  to  enthusiasm  ;  but,  if 
our  trust  be  once  secured,  we  are  not  easily  changed. 
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I856-I876. 

TT  is  generally  agreed  that  England  "  drifted  "  into  the  Crimean  war 
-■-  almost  unconsciously.  Mr.  Kinglake,  in  his  brilliant  history,  has 
endeavored  to  prove  that  this  drift  was  directed  by  Napoleon  III., 
and  has  made  out  a  very  good  case.  Others  have  attempted  to  show 
that  the  war  was  a  necessary  result  of  the  aggressive  policy  of  Russia  ; 
and- this  has  been,  for  twenty  years  past,  the  favorite  theory  in  Eng- 
land. But  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  it  is  certain  that  the 
conflict  was  finally  brought  to  a  close  by  the  Emperor  of  France,  in 
opposition  to  the  almost  unanimous  wish  of  the  English.  Whether 
England  was  or  was  not  the  cat's-paw  of  France  at  the  oulset,  at  least 
it  is  certain  that  she  alone,  of  all  the  nations  engaged,  gained  no 
sufficient  compensation  for  her  immense  expenditure  of  men  and 
money.  On  the  contrary,  she  lost  what  prestige  she  had  formerly 
enjoyed  at  Constantinople:  she  lost  the  friendship  of  Russia,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  that  of  Austria  and  of  Prussia.  Whereas  Napoleon 
III.  gained  not  only  the  recognition  of  his  usurpation,  but  also  of  his 
claim  to  be  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe.  Italy  gained  a 
hearing  in  Europe,  which  in  due  time  secured  for  her  both  unity  and 
independence.  Turkey  was  received,  as  she  never  had  been  before, 
on  equal  terms  into  the  family  of  European  nations.  Even  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  England  rather  lost  than  gained  in  reputation. 
Her  fleets  accomplished  nothing  in  the  Baltic.  Her  commissariat 
broke  down  at  the  very  outset  in  the  Crimea.  Her  troops,  though 
brave,  were  badly  officered,  and  most  of  the  laurels  of  the  war  were 
won  by  the  French.  England  was  only  just  ready  for  the  fray,  when 
the  war  closed. 

But  there  was  no  help  for  all  this  ;  and  the  English  government 
philosophically  accepted  the  situation,  and  sought  to  secure  in  the 
Congress  of  Paris  such  general  advantages  as  might  be  set  off  against 
the  mistakes  and  misfortunes  of  the  war.  The  two  great  ends  which 
she  sought  were  the  humiliation  of  Russia  and  the  strengthening  of 
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the  Ottoman  empire ;  and  Russia  was  humiliated,  very  bitterly.  Her 
situation  was  in  every  respect  deplorable,  and  she  had  to  submit  to 
terms  which  were  moderated  only  by  the  policy  of  Napoleon  and 
the  matchless  diplomacy  of  Count  Cavour.  The  second  object  was 
not  so  easily  to  be  attained  ;  for  it  involved  not  only  the  protection 
of  Turkey  from  external  aggression,  but  also  the  cure  of  those  inter- 
nal maladies  which  were  known  to  be  rapidly  consuming  her  vigor. 
For  the  healing  of  these,  the  famous  charter  of  rights,  known  as  the 
Hatt-i-houmayoun,  was  devised  under  the  inspiration  of  Lord  Strat- 
ford de  Redcliffe,  solemnly  promulgated  by  Sultan  Abd-ul-Medjid, 
and  included,  accompanied  with  certain  precautions,  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  Thus  the  work  was  crowned  ;  and  there  was  a  day  of  jubilee 
through  all  Europe,  save  only  in  defeated  Russia.  .England,  France, 
and  Italy  welcomed  home  their  victorious  armies  with  every  possible 
demonstration  of  joy  ;  and  statesmen  rejoiced  that  the  Eastern  {ques- 
tion, so  long  the  bete-noir  of  diplomacy,  had  at  last  been  settled.  It 
has  been  reported,  though  how  credibly  cannot  be  determined,  that 
some  of  the  wiser  heads  of  England  were  in  favor  of  postponing  the 
return  of  a  part  of  the  allied  forces  from  Turkey,  until  the  changes 
promised  by  the  Hatt-i-houmayoun  should  have  been  accomplished. 
The  sultan  would  doubtless  have  made  no  objection  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment ;  for  he  was  an  honest  man,  and  unquestionably  intended  to 
keep  his  proniises.  But  France  would  not  listen  to  the  proposition ; 
for  the  emperor  was  now  as  anxious  to  finish  the  business  as  he  had 
formerly  been  to  begin  it.  Count  Cavour,  too,  had  sent  his  brave 
Sardinians  to  the  East  only  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  united  Italy,  not 
to  reform  Turkey. 

It  is  possible  that  even  the  continued  presence  of  Lord  Stratford 
in  Turkey  might  have  answered  the  same  end  as  an  army  of  occu- 
pation. But  he,  too,  had  soon  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of 
Napoleon  III. ;  and  in  his  place  came  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  a  man  of 
brilliant  talents,  but  without  any  statesmanlike  qualities,  moral  char- 
acter, or  sound  judgment ;  a  man  who  had  made  trouble  wherever 
he  had  been,  —  in  Spain,  in  France,  and  in  America.  Under  his  evil 
influence,  the  English  government  seems  practically  to  have  adopted 
the  theory  that  the  independence  of  the  Turkish  government  was  of 
more  importance  than  its  reformation  ;  or,  it  may  rather  be,  that 
they  believed,  if  its  independence  was  secure,  it  would  in  due  time 
carry  out  of  its  own  accord  all  necessary  reforms.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
himself  adopted  the  extreme  view  that  the  Hatt-i-houmayoun  was  an 
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entire  mistake.  In  a  despatch,  dated  Therapia,  Nov.  i8,  i860,  he 
writes  to  Earl  Russell :  "  The  Hatt-i-houmayoun  itself  was  merely 
valuable  as  a  declaration  of  principles  which  might  serve  as  a  land- 
mark for  future  legislation.  It  did  nothing  in  itself  in  the  way  of 
legislation,  and  I  doubt  much  whether,  by  pointing  too  suddenly  and 
extensively  at  an  entire  alteration  in  manners  and  feelings,  it  did  not 
give  rise  to  many  of  the  evils  which  usually  follow  such  experiments, 
and  actually  followed  those  of  the  same  kind  made  in  France  in  the 
eighteenth  century."  While  the  British  ambassador  held  these  views, 
it  is  evident  that  no  pressure  could  be  put  upon  the  Turks  to  compel 
them  to  fulfil  their  promises.  From  this  time  forth,  the  British  gov- 
ernment seems  to  have  regarded  the  Treaty  of  Paris  as  having  simply 
secured  the  humiliation  of  Russia  and  the  absolute  independence  of 
Turkey.  Lord  Stratford  had  entertained  no  such  idea  of  Turkish 
independence,  and  he  had  for  many  years  occupied  a  position  of  com- 
manding influence,  being  both  feared  and  obeyed  by  the  Ottoman 
government.  His  successors,  however,  now  adopted  the  opposite  plan 
of  treating  the  Turks  like  spoiled  children,  and  sought  to  gain  influ- 
ence by  gratifying  every  whim  of  the  sultan.  The  result  was  such 
as  might  have  been  expected.  English  influence  in  Turkey  sank  to 
the  lowest  ebb,  and  France  became  supreme  at  Constantinople,  and 
continued  so  until  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.  During  this  period,  it 
does  not  appear  that  she  ever  seriously  attempted  to  secure  the 
execution  of  the  Hatt-i-houmayoun,  although  she  did  interest  herself 
in  the  introduction  of  many  minor  reforms  in  the  administration. 
Most  of  these  failed,  because  they  were  adopted  in  a  form  so  thor- 
oughly French  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Turks  to  compre- 
hend and  apply  them. 

As  to  the  Turks  themselves,  they  had  neither  the  desire  nor  the 
ability  to  carry  out  a  project  so  essentially  revolutionary  as  was  con- 
tained in  the  Hatt-i-houmayoun.  Even  the  sultan  himself  probably 
had  not  appreciated  the  real  force  of  these  promises  when  he  made 
them.  The  Turkish  government  has  always  been  a  religious  des- 
potism, —  almost  a  theocracy.  Its  ruler  is  Kaliph,  the  recognized 
successor  of  the  prophet.  He  administers  the  SJicraat,  or  sacred 
law  of  Islam,  as  the  only  law  of  the  empire.  His  power  is  upheld 
by  a  Moslem  army,  which  marches  under  the  holy  standard  of  Maho- 
met. His  Christian  subjects  are  simply  tolerated,  and  have  no  part 
in  the  government.  The  Hatt-i-houmayoun  proposed  to  change  the 
government  from  a  religious  to  a  national  form  ;   to  recognize  the 
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entire  equality  of  Moslem  and  Christian ;  to  abolish  the  sacred  law 
and  replace  it  by  a  civil  code  ;  to  change  the  army  from  a  Mahometan 
to  an  Ottoman  force,  by  the  admission  of  Christians  ;  and  to  open  the 
highest  offices  of  the  empire  to  all  subjects  of  the  sultan,  without 
distinction  of  creed.  Such  a  fundamental  and  revolutionary  change 
might  possibly  have  been  made  under  the  pressure  of  force  at  the 
close  of  the  Crimean  war;  but  since  that  time  no  Turkish  statesman 
has  ever  had  the  power  to  undertake  such  a  work.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  its  failure  to  keep  these  promises  has  no  doubt  been  more 
the  misfortune  than  the  fault  of  the  Turkish  government. 

In  giving  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  events  of  these  twenty  years, 
we  may  divide  them  into  three  periods ;  covering  respectively  the 
missions  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  of  Lord  Lyons,  and  of  Sir  Henry 
Elliott. 

The  death  of  Rechid  Pacha  the  Turkish  reformer,  and  the  removal 
of  Lord  Stratford  early  in  1858,  were  followed  by  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  as  British  ambassador,  in  July  of  the  same  year.  He 
held  the  post  until  the  end  of  1865,  when  he  was  removed  chiefly  on 
account  of  his  disgraceful  intrigues  with  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  Of 
his  character  we  have  already  spoken.  His  own  view  of  his  mission 
may  be  found  in  a  series  of  letters  "  From  the  East,"  written  by  him 
for  the  ''Pall  Mall  Gazette"  early  in  1867.  These  very  remarkable 
effusions,  the  authorship  of  which  was  apparent  before  it  was  formally 
announced,  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  glorification  of  himself  and  of 
the  Turks.  In  them  he  declares  that  the  "  Hatt-i-houmayoun,  which 
not  thirty  persons  in  Europe  ever  read,"  was  a  mistake,  and  that 
Turkey  made  more  progress  in  reform  during  his  mission  than  all 
Europe  besides.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  to-day  not  a  single  man 
could  be  found  in  the  world,  who  would  accept  this  view  of  those 
seven  years.  The  principal  events  of  Turkish  history  during  this 
period  were  the  insurrection  in  Crete  in  1858-59;  the  Montenegrin 
wars  in  1861-62;  the  revolution  in  the  Danubian  principalities  in 
P659 ;  the  bombardment  of  Belgrade  and  other  troubles  with  Servia 
in  1861-62  ;  the  massacres  of  Jeddah  in  1858,  and  of  Syria  in  i860; 
the  conspiracy  against  Abd-ul-Medjid  in  1859,  ^^^  the  accession  of 
Abd-ul-Aziz  in  1861  ;  the  demands  of  the  Bulgarians  for  a  separate 
church  organization,  and  the  consequent,  agitation  in  that  province 
throughout  this  period  ;  the  attempts  at  financial  reform  which  re- 
sulted in  the  pretence  of  a  budget  in  1861,  and  in  the  reality  of  the 
issue  of  new  foreign  loans  in  1858,  i860,  1862,  1863,  and  1865,  amount- 
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ing  in  all  to  nearly  thirty  million  pounds  sterling.  These  events  led  to 
interventions  on  the  part  of  the  European  powers  in  1859,  i860,  1861, 
and  1862  ;  to  the  occupation  of  Syria  for  a  year  by  French  troops; 
and  very  nearly  to  a  general  occupation  of  European  Turkey,  and  the 
appointment  of  an  international  commission  to  govern  the  empire. 
It  was  during  these  years  that  the  Circassians  were  colonized  in  the 
Christian  provinces  of  European  Turkey,  to  recruit  the  Mahometan 
population  ;  and  in  1864  the  government,  by  a  violent  persecution 
of  converts  and  by  attacks  upon  the  missionaries,  put  an  end  to  the 
conversion  of  Moslems  to  Christianity.  Throughout  the  entire  period, 
taxes  were  increasing,  commerce  was  declining,  and  misery  and  dis- 
tress prevailed  among  all  classes. 

Such  were  the  immediate  results  of  the  Crimean  war ;  and  such 
were  the  events  in  regard  to  which  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  boasts,  "  qiioriim 
pars  magna  fni!'  It  is  unhappily  true  that  while  during  these  years 
England  had  little  influence  which  was  of  any  value  to  herself,  or  of 
any  advantage  to  the  people  of  Turkey,  her  ambassador  did  have  ah 
important  part  in  helping  on  the  ruin  of  the  country.  It  was  in  no 
small  degree  due  to  his  false  reports,  that  the  Turks  succeeded  in  bor- 
rowing such  large  sums  of  money  in  England.  It  was  by  his  advice 
that  the  half  savage  Circassians  were  colonized  among  the  peaceful 
Christian  villages  of  Bulgaria ;  by  his  advice  that  the  Turks  refused 
to  grant  any  privileges  to  the  Bulgarian  majority  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  and  thus  stirred  up  an  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  events 
of  1876;  by  his  advice  that  the  government  undertook  to  maintain 
its  Mahometan  character  intact,  by  preventing  the  conversion  of 
Moslems  to  Christianity.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  advocate  the 
abolition  of  the  capitulations,  which  would  have  resulted  in  putting 
Christian  foreigners  in  Turkey  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  natives. 
It  was  chiefly  through  his  influence  that  the  English  government 
was  led  to  accept  the  doctrine  that  the  independence  of  Turkey  was 
of  more  importance  than  the  reform  of  Turkey,  and  that  it  ceased  to 
favor  the  execution  of  the  Hatt-i-houmayoun.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  engaged  in  intrigues  with  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  it 
was  believed  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  conspiracy  against  Abd- 
ul-Medjid  in  1859.  His  intrigues  with  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  finally 
cost  him  his  place.  He  perhaps  influenced,  though  he  did  not  ac- 
tually direct,  the  policy  of  the  English  government  in  regard  to 
Syria  and  the  provinces  of  European  Turkey.  With  this  brief  out- 
line of   his   doings,  we  may  here   take   leave  of    this    mischievous 
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diplomat,  with  the  remark  that  the  Turks  never  had  a  more  dangerous 
counsellor. 

The  English  government  acted  vigorously,  and  the  English  people 
nobly,  at  the  outbreak  of  those  terrible  massacres  which  deluged 
Mount  Lebanon  with  blood,  and  which  were  countenanced,  if  not 
ordered,  by  the  Turkish  government.  It  was  no  doubt  jealousy  of 
France,  rather  than  love  of  Turkey,  which  controlled  the  later  nego- 
tiations, although  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire  was  al- 
ways held  up  as  the  great  end  of  all  the  hopes  of  Europe.  The 
settlement  of  the  question  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory ;  but  Eng- 
land acted  throughout  as  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Turkey.  It 
was  her  advice  which  led  to  that  vigorous  action  of  the  Turks  in- 
tended to  take  the  matter  altogether  out  of  the  hands  of  Europe, 
which  hurried  off  troops  and  Fuad  Pacha  as  a  special  commissioner 
from  Constantinople.  About  this  time,  Lord  Stratford  proposed  a 
plan  for  the  whole  of  Turkey,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  he  pro. 
posed  in  1876  for  European  Turkey;  namely,  to  put  the  empire 
under  the  control  of  an  international  commission  for  a  term  of  years, 
until  the  reforms  promised  by  the  Turks  should  be  put  in  force.  But 
Lord  Stratford  had  at  that  time  little  influence  with  the  English  gov- 
ernment, although  Palmerston  and  the  Liberal  party  were  in  power. 
It  was  the  fashion  then  to  exalt  the  independence  of  Turkey,  and 
Lord  Stratford's  ideas  were  looked  upon  as  antiquated.  It  was 
this  ground  which  was  taken  by  England  in  the  conference  caused 
by  the  difficulties  in  European  Turkey.  Nothing  must  be  done 
for  Montenegro,  nothing  for  Herzegovina :  they  must  submit  to  the 
sultan.  In  Servia  and  the  Danubian  principalities  changes  were 
reluctantly  approved.  On  the  whole,  the  relations  of  England  and 
Turkey  during  these  years  w^ere  so  managed  as  to  alienate  the 
sympathies  of  the  Christian  populations,  to  convince  the  Turks  that, 
whatever  they  might  do,  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  England,  and 
to  encourage  them  in  pursuing  a  course  which  was  rapidly  bringing 
on  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  And  all  this  mischief  was  done  under  the 
pretence  of  maintaining  the  independence  of  Turkey  and  restraining 
the  ambition  of  Russia. 

Early  in  1866,  Lord  Lyons  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  but 
remained  in  Constantinople  only  eighteen  months,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  English  mission  at  Paris.  He  was  in  almost  every 
respect  the  opposite  of  Sir  Henry :  not  by  any  means  brilliant ; 
modest   even   to   diffidence,  —  but  a  man  of   high  moral  character. 
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good  judgment,  and  earnest  purpose,  who  had  already  won  the 
highest  esteem  as  British  minister  at  Washington  during  the  Civil 
War.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  remain  in  Constantinople  long 
enough  to  exert  much  influence,  either  upon  the  government  at  home 
or  upon  the  Porte. 

The  principal  events  occurring  during  his  stay  were  the  outbreak 
of  the  Cretan  revolution  in  1866,  the  troubles  with  Greece,  the  evac- 
uation of  Servia,  the  troubles  in  Bulgaria,  and  the  voyage  of  Sultan 
Abd-ul-Aziz  to  Europe,  —  this  last  taking  place  in  the  summer  of  1867. 
The  difficulties  with  Greece,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria  grew  out  of  the 
Cretan  insurrection.  There  are  many  mysteries  connected  with  the 
outbreak  in  Crete,  which  will  never  be  explained.  It  originated  in 
the  general  misgovernment  of  the  island,  and  especially  in  the  tyranny 
of  the  Governor-General  at  that  time.  The  Turks  were  fully  informed 
of  the  state  of  things  there ;  and  Lord  Lyons,  as  well  as  other  for- 
eign ambassadors,  urged  the  Porte  to  remove  the  governor,  and  to 
take  measures  to  prevent  an  (Atbreak.  The  Porte  did  nothing,  but 
even  seemed  quite  willing  that  there  should  be  a  rebellion.  It  would 
appear  that  they  saw  in  such  an  event  an  opportunity  for  finally 
crushing  the  Christian  element  in  the  island,  and  securing  it  once 
for  all  exclusively  for  the  Mahometans. 

The  people  petitioned,  in  April,  1866,  that  the  privileges  promised 
them  by  the  Great  Powers  should  be  granted  by  the  sultan.  In  July, 
this  request  was  refused ;  and  in  August  the  war  began.  In  Septem- 
ber, a  provisional  government  was  established,  which  declared  the 
island  annexed  to  Greece  ;  and  it  was  by  the  aid  of  Greece  that  the 
war  was  subsequently  carried  on.  On  the  part  of  the  Cretans,  it  was 
a  heroic  struggle  for  freedom,  and,  save  for  the  opposition  of  England, 
it  would  have  resulted  in  the  annexation  of  the  island  to  Greece. 
Lord  Lyons  felt  no  little  sympathy  for  the  rebels,  and  recommended 
to  his  government,  early  in  1867,  a  plan  for  the  autonomy  of  the 
island  under  a  Christian  prince.  The  English  government  hesitated 
long,  and  at  one  time  was  evidently  inclined  to  favor  a  still  more 
radical  plan.  It  was  while  the  question  was  still  undecided,  that 
Lord  Lyons  was  promoted,  and  Sir  Henry  Elliott  was  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople in  the  autumn  of  1867.  Meanwhile,  the  Turks  had 
bought  off  the  Servians  from  their  alliance  with  Greece,  by  giving 
up  Belgrade  and  evacuating  the  principality.  The  feeble  attempt 
to  raise  a  rebelHon  in  Bulgaria  had  failed,  and  scores  of  innocent 
Bulgarians  had  been  hung  or  exiled  to  the  prisons  of  Diarbekir  by 
Mithad  Pacha. 
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The  Great  Powers  were  very  liberal  of  advice  and  collective  notes 
of  warning  to  the  Porte  during  this  period  ;  but  no  decided  action 
was  taken  in  favor  of  Crete,  —  though  Lord  Lyons  no  doubt  pre- 
vented the  Turks  from  declaring  war  against  Greece.  The  visit  of 
the  sultan  to  Europe  was  no  doubt  planned  just  at  this  time,  by  Aali 
and  Fuad,  pachas,  as  a  political  move  to  prevent  interference  in  favor 
of  the  rebels.  In  this  light  it  was  a  success,  since  he  was  received 
in  France  and  England  with  enthusiasm,  as  a  friend  and  ally.  But, 
so  far  as  the  people  of  Turkey  were  concerned,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  good  ever  accrued  to  them  from  this  famous  tour.  The 
sultan  was  bewildered  and  dazzled  by  the  glare  of  European  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  he  learned  nothing  of  which  he  could  make  any  use  on  his 
return. 

The  arrival  of  Sir  Henry  Elliott,  in  the  fall  of  1867,  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  third  period.  He  owed  his  appointment  to  the  fact 
that  he  belonged  to  one  of  those  families  which  are  recognized  in 
England  as  having  an  hereditary  clairff  to  office.  He  had  been  Brit- 
ish minister  to  Italy,  —  an  appointment  which  he  had  received  from 
Earl  Russell,  and  which  had  been  denounced  in  the  English  papers 
as  a  scandalous  case  of  nepotism.  In  fact,  however,  he  was  a  man  of 
respectable  ability  and  high  moral  character,  and  was  well  fitted  for 
any  ordinary  office.  Had  he  not  been  placed  in  a  position  of  excep- 
tional difficulty;  he  would  no  doubt  have  won  general  respect  and  com- 
mendation. But  at  Constantinople  he  utterly  failed  in  every  thing, 
beyond  the  ordinary  routine  of  business.  His  published  despatches 
abundantly  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  community  in  that  city,  that 
he  never  attained  any  higher  conception  of  his  mission  than  that  his 
two  great  duties  were  to  please  the  Turkish  officials  and  to  thwart 
the  Russian  ambassador. 

The  most  important  historical  events  during  his  mission  were  the 
continued  rebelHon  in  Crete,  with  accompanying  troubles  with  Greece, 
finally  settled  in  the  conference  of  1869  ;  the  modification  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  as  to  the  armaments  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  1871  ; 
the  commencement  of  a  network  of  railways  in  European  Turkey ; 
the  great  famine  in  Asia  Minor,  due  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the 
stupidity  and  neglect  of  the  government,  and  ameliorated  chiefly  by 
the  noble  generosity  of  the  English  people  ;  the  separation  of  the 
Bulgarian  Church  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Greek  Patriarch;  the 
downfall  of  the  influence  of  France,  and  the  substitution  of  that  of 
Russia,  at  Constantinople,  in  1870  ;  the  promulgation  of  a  long  series 
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of  trades  for  reform,  all  of  which  were  equally  abortive;  the  refusal  of 
the  Turkish  government  to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  English 
branch  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance ;  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Turkish 
debt  to  more  than  £200,000,000,  and  the  final  collapse  in  1875  ;  the 
deaths  of  Fuad  Pacha  and  Aali  Pacha,  who  were  regarded  in  Europe 
as  the  only  Turkish  statesmen  since  the  death  of  Rechid  Pacha,  but 
who  were  really  responsible  for  the  financial  ruin  which  followed  in 
the  time  of  Mahmoud  Pacha  ;  the  rebellion  in  Herzegovina  and 
Bosnia  in  1875  5  the  murder  of  the  French  and  German  consuls  at 
Salonica  by  a  Moslem  mob  ;  the  outbreak  in  Bulgaria  in  the  spring 
of  1876,  with  the  terrible  massacres  and  atrocities  which  followed; 
the  deposition  and  death  of  Abd-ul-Aziz ;  the  Servian  and  Monte- 
negrin war ;  the  deposition  of  Murad  V.,  followed  by  the  accession  of 
Abd-ul-Hamid  in  September,  1876;  and  the  conference  of  Constan- 
tinople in  December.  To  this  list  may  be  added,  troubles  with 
Egypt,  a  revolt  in  Arabia,  and  various  less  important  rebellions  and 
massacres. 

The  relation  of  England  and  Sir  Henry  Elliott  to  the  important 
events  of  this  period,  up  to  1876,  may  be  disposed  of  in  very  few 
words.  It  was  controlled  always  by  the  idea  of  maintaining  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  at  any  cost,  of 
giving  good  advice  at  all  times,  but  of  never  actually  doing  any  thing 
which  could  be  disagreeable  to  the  Turkish  officials.  In  fact,  the 
suggestions  made  were  often  very  bad  ;  but,  whether  good  or  bad, 
they  amounted  only  to  advice,  and  had  very  little  influence  except  in 
confirming  the  Turkish  government  in  its  belief  that,  do  what  it 
might,  it  could  rely  upon  the  support  of  England.  The  Cretans  had 
held  out  nobly  ;  Greece  had  sacrificed  every  thing  in  the  hope  of 
securing  the  island  which  properly  belonged  to  her ;  Russia  had  used 
every  influence  to  aid  them  ;  but,  thanks  to  English  diplomacy  and 
Turkish  obstinacy,  the  question  was  settled  by  granting  to  Crete  a 
constitution,  destined  never  to  be  put  in  force.  The  P^nglish  people 
were  not  pleased  with  the  result,  and  many  began  to  ask  whether 
there  might  not  be  some  mistake  in  the  policy  of  upholding  the 
Turks  at  the  expense  of  the  Christians.  But  for  the  time  nothing 
came  of  these  questionings. 

The  partial  abrogation  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  during  the  P'ranco- 
Prussian  war,  roused  the  indignation  of  England,  although  she  finally 
accepted  the  situation  with  dignity.  But  the  curious  part  of  the  affair 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  change  was  settled  at  Constantinople,  between 
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the  Porte  and  the  Russian  ambassador,  was  approved  by  some  at 
least  of  the  Continental  powers,  and  was  known  among  the  Turks 
before  Sir  Henry  Elliott  had  any  information  concerning  it.  Another 
curious  episode  connected  with  this  war  was  that,  at  its  outbreak,  the 
sultan  telegraphed  his  sympathy  and  good  wishes  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  was  afterwards  obliged  to  apologize  for  so  doing.  But 
it  is  hardly  probable  that  in  this  case  he  stopped  to  ask  the  advice  of 
the  English  ambassador. 

The  question  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  was  not  a  new  one ;  and 
from  the  outset  the  Bulgarians  had  most  earnestly  sought  the  aid  of 
the  British  embassy.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  manifested  some  interest  in 
the  question  ;  but  seems  to  have  encouraged  the  scheme  of  the  French 
embassy  for  uniting  the  Bulgarians  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
as  the  easiest  way  of  cutting  them  off  from  the  sympathy  of  Russia. 
This  scheme  proved  a  complete  and  ridiculous  failure.  Lord  Lyons 
had  previously  interested  himself  in  the  subject,  but  was  not  in  Con- 
stantinople long  enough  to  accomplish  any  thing.  Sir  Henry  Elliott 
appears  to  have  regarded  the  whole  movement  as  a  Russian  plot,  and 
to  have  opposed  it  from  the  outset.  Even  since  the  separation  of  the 
Bulgarian  Church,  English  influence  has  been  used  to  favor  a  Roman 
Catholic  movement  in  Macedonia,  although  at  the  same  time  English 
officials  have  exerted  their  influence  in  support  of  the  American  Pro- 
testant Missions.  The  true  policy  of  the  Turks  was  either  to  refuse 
the  demands  of  the  Bulgarians  altogether,  and  to  keep  them  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  or  to  grant  them  all  that  they  asked, 
and  thus  secure  their  hearty  good  will.  As  it  was,  they  did  neither 
the  one  thing  nor  the  other.  After  allowing  the  controversy  to  go 
on  for  years,  with  ever-increasing  demands  on  the  part  of  the  Bul- 
garians, they  finally  promised  all  that  was  asked,  and  then  actually 
carried  out  only  a  part  of  what  they  had  promised.  The  result  of 
this  way  of  dealing  with  the  question  was  to  keep  all  Bulgaria  in  a 
ferment  for  twenty  years,  and  to  rouse  the  hostility  of  the  most  quiet 
and  loyal  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte.  So  far  as  is  known,  the 
Turkish  government  was  encouraged  in  this  suicidal  policy  by  the 
English  embassy. 

Another  religious  question  was  raised  in  1875,  by  the  arrival  in 
Constantinople  of  a  deputation  from  the  English  branch  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  charged  with  the  duty  of  presenting  a  memorial 
to  the  sultan  in  favor  of  religious  liberty,  —  a  step  which  was  deemed 
necessary  on  account  of   the  persistent  persecution  of   converts  to 
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Christianity  on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  government.  The  policy  of 
the  EngHsh  government  and  of  the  Porte,  under  these  circumstances, 
was  perfectly  evident.  Religious  liberty  had  been  secured  in  Turkey 
by  the  efforts  of  Lord  Stratford,  and  the  Turks  professed  to  respect 
it.  Of  course  this  influential  deputation  might  at  least  expect  to  be 
welcomed  by  the  English  embassy,  and  to  be  received  with  a  generous 
abundance  of  cheap  promises  by  the  sultan.  Not  at  all!  Sir  Henry 
Elliott  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  deputation  ;  and  the  Turks,  tak- 
ing their  cue  from  the  ambassador,  treated  them  with  contempt  and 
refused  them  an  audience.  The  deputation  very  naturally  returned 
to  England,  to  report  that  the  Turkish  government  was  no  longer 
worthy  of  the  support  of  the  English  people,  —  an  opinion  which  was 
very  soon  confirmed  by  the  failure  of  the  Turks  to  pay  their  interest 
on  the  national  debt.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  said  that  Sir 
Henry  Elliott  had  no  such  responsibility  for  the  financial  ruin  of  Tur- 
key as  belonged  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.  He  is  not  known  to  have 
encouraged  extravagant  expenditure  or  loose  borrowing ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  inclined  to  exert  his  influence  in  favor  of  economy, 
though  unfortunately  this  came  too  late  to  do  any  good.  He  also  un- 
doubtedly acted  with  wisdom  in  refusing  any  aid  to  the  various 
schemes  which  were  afterwards  devised  for  settling  the  claims  of  the 
bondholders. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  the  series  of  events 
which  began  with  the  insurrection  in  Herzegovina,  in  July,  1875,  and 
which  culminated  in  the  conference  of  Constantinople.  The  events 
themselves  are  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  to  need  a  formal  repetition 
here.  We  shall,  however,  have  occasion  to  refer  to  them  incidentally 
in  tracing  the  policy  of  the  English  government.  This  policy,  for 
more  than  a  year,  was  one  of  absolute  neutrality  and  non-intervention, 
except  on  the  point  of  defending  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  against  any  foreign  aggression.  But  the  policy 
of  Sir  Henry  Elliott  was  something  more  than  this.  It  was  the  active 
support  of  the  Turkish  government  against  all  enemies,  foreign  or 
domestic ;  and  especially  against  Russia.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  fall 
of  Mahmoud  Pacha,  and  the  consequent  deposition  of  Abd-ul-Aziz 
in  May,  1876,  Russian  influence  was  dominant  in  Constantinople. 
After  the  fall  of  Mahmoud  Pacha,  Sir  Henry  Elliott  was  the  chief 
counsellor  of  the  Porte  until  the  opening  of  the  conference,  and  per- 
haps still  longer. 

The  bankruptcy  of  Turkey  was  not  chargeable  to  General  Ignatieff, 
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the  Russian  ambassador,  any  more  than  to  Mahmoud  Pacha.  The 
debt  had  been  contracted  long  before  ;  the  money  had  been  spent ;  no 
more  could  be  borrowed,  except  on  ruinous  conditions ;  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  stop  payment.  It  was  unfortunate  ;  it  was 
destructive  of  Turkish  credit ;  it  alienated  the  friendship  of  the 
bondholders,  —  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  It  is  simi>ly  absurd  to 
say,  as  has  often  been  maintained,  that  it  was  part  of  a  deep-laid  plot 
of  the  Russian  embassy  to  prepare  the  way  for  Russian  aggression. 
It  would  be  just  as  true  to  say  that  Russia  planned  the  murder  of  the 
consuls  at  Salonica,  which  also  exerted  a  most  unfavorable  influence 
upon  public  opinion  in  Europe. 

The  secret  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  has  been  declared  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  to  have  been  a  purely  commercial  transaction  ;  but  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  at  the  outset,  it  was  part  of  a  grand 
scheme  for  the  transfer  of  the  allegiance  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  from 
Constantinople  to  London.  It  was  certainly  so  regarded  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  Turkey  ;  and  it  went  far  to  encourage  the  feeble  outbreak 
of  rebellion  in  Herzegovina,  which  soon  extended  to  Bosnia,  and  was 
actively  supported  by  the  people  of  Austria,  Montenegro,  and  Servia. 
This  rebellion  did  not  originate  in  Russian  intrigue,  although  it  was 
no  doubt  encouraged  to  a  certain  extent  by  Russian  influence.  But 
peace  might  easily  have  been  restored  during  the  winter,  if  England 
had  been  willing  to  unite  in  giving  European  guarantees  to  the  people 
for  the  performance  of  the  promises  of  the  Porte ;  or  even  if  she  had 
been  really  neutral,  and  had  not  encouraged  the  Porte  to  refuse  all 
such  propositions.  That  she  was  not  neutral  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  she  did  insist  very  vigorously  upon  Austria  preventing  the  Dal- 
matians from  giving  aid  to  insurgents,  and  that  she  protested  ener- 
getically, at  St.  Petersburg,  against  the  action  of  the  Russian  consul 
at  Ragusa.  Under  the  influence  of  General  Ignatieff,  the  Porte  was 
carrying  on  the  war  in  a  languid,  half-hearted  way,  and  would  have 
yielded  to  any  earnest  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  European  powers  ; 
but  England,  and  especially  Sir  Henry  Elliott,  said,  "  No  ;  the  rebellion 
must  be  put  down  by  force."  Even  the  abortive  Consular  Commission 
was  opposed  by  England  ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  Blue  Book,  the 
English  consul  joined  in  it  only  at  the  request  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment. From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  England  united  in 
the  harmless  note  of  Count  Andrassy,  only  in  order  to  please  the 
Grand  Vizier,  who  earnestly  desired  it.  If  Lord  Derby  had  persisted 
in  his  refusal  to  unite  in  either  of  these  attempts,  it  would  have  been 
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more  honorable  for  Great  Britain,  and  far  better  for  Turkey.     In  order 
to  secure  his   signature,  both  instruments  were  so  modified   as  to 
amount  to  nothing,  except,  indeed,  an  encouragement  to  the  rebels  to 
hold  out,  and  to  the  Turks  to  persist  in  resisting  European  inter- 
ference.    The  Consular  Commission  had  no  power  to  do  any  thing 
more  than  ask  questions  and  give  friendly  advice.     The  Andrassy 
note  proposed  in  the  mildest  terms  certain  reforms  which  the  Turks 
had  already,  over  and  over  again,  promised  to  make.     These  were 
now  promised  once  more,  in  a  new  imperial  Hatt,  which  granted  on 
paper  far  more  than  had  been  asked,  but  which  was  received  with 
about  equal  indifference  in  Europe  and  in  the  revolted  provinces.     Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Sir  Henry  Elliott  seem  to  have  been  nearly  the  only  per- 
sons inclined  to  congratulate  England  upon  the  result.     The  Berlin 
Memorandum  did  not  secure  the  signature  of  England,  because  the 
Grand  Vizier  did  not  request  it,  and  because  it  contained  a  mild  inti- 
mation that  it  might  be  followed  by  something  stronger ;  but  still 
more  because  the  English  government  already  had  information  from 
Sir  Henry  Elliott  of  the  plot  to  depose  the  sultan  and  set  up  Murad  V. 
It  was  probably  believed  in  London,  as  it  was  at  the  British  embassy, 
that  this  conspiracy  of  Mithad  Pacha  with  the  Ullema  and  Softas  was 
a  grand  reform  movement,  destined  at  once  to  regenerate  the  empire 
and  to  introduce  a  golden  age  of  liberty  and  progress.     It  is  generally 
believed  at  Constantinople  that  Sir  Henry  was  an  active  partner  in 
this  conspiracy.     He  telegraphed  for  the  fleet  to  come  to  Bescica  Bay 
as  soon  as  the  first  step  of  the  conspiracy  had  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw of  Mahmoud  Pacha.     It  arrived  there  two  or  three  days  before 
the  deposition  of  Abd-ul-Aziz.     It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  was  some- 
thing more  than  an  accidental  coincidence.     It  is  also  believed  that 
Mahmoud  Pacha  had  some  knowledge  of  this  conspiracy,  and  that  he 
had  arranged  with  Russia  to  send  a  force  to  Constantinople  to  sustain 
Abd-ul-Aziz.     This  makes  it  all  the  more  probable  that  Sir  Henry 
Elliott  took  a  more  or  less  active  part  with  his  special  protege,  Mithad 
Pacha,  in  the  conception  and  execution  of  this  coup  d'etat.     It  was  a 
success.     Abd-ul-Aziz  was  dethroned,  and  died  ;  Murad  V.  was  made 
sultan ;  and  the  Berlin  Memorandum  was  never  presented.     At  the 
same  time,  by  order  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  Ikitish  squadron  at  Bescica 
Bay  was  increased  to  a  powerful  fleet  ;  and  the  world  was  given  to 
understand  that  England  was  ready  to  fight,  if  necessary,  to  defend 
the  independence  of  Turkey.     Mr.  Disraeli  has  denied  this,  as  he  did 
the  idea  that  the  purchase  of  the  canal  shares  was  a  part  of  a  scheme 
for  annexing  Egypt.     But  the  world  will  probably  continue  to  believe 
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that  the  fertile  imagination  of  the  novelist  had  more  to  do  with  both 
these  acts  than  the  good  sense  of  the  statesman. 

The  assassination  of  two  of  the  Turkish  ministers  by  a  Circassian 
protege  of  Abd-ul-Aziz,  a  fortnight  after  the  coup  d'etat,  removed 
Hussein  Avni  Pacha,  and  rendered  the  sultan  insane,  —  thus  concen- 
trating the  power  in  the  hands  of  Mithad  Pacha,  whose  chief  coun- 
sellor and  supporter  was  Sir  Henry  Elliott.  The  Russian  ambassador 
was  temporarily  withdrawn,  and  English  influence  was  supposed  to 
have  gained  a  splendid  triumph.  Under  its  benign  sway  Turkey  was 
to  be  at  once  defended  and  reformed.  Public  opinion  in  England 
was  bewildered,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
blow  his  trumpet,  and  sound  a  note  of  self-glorification. 

But  meanwhile  a  new  factor  in  the  problem  had  appeared.  A 
feeble  attempt  at  insurrection  had  been  made  in  Bulgaria,  a  month 
before  the  fall  of  Abd-ul-Aziz.  It  had  been  planned  for  many  months, 
and  the  details  were  well  known  both  at  the  Porte  and  at  the  British 
embassy.  The  Pacha  of  Philippopolis  had  assured  the  government 
that,  if  a  force  of  five  hundred  men  should  be  given  him,  he  could  pre- 
vent the  outbreak  ;  but  for  some  reason  no  attention  was  paid  to  his 
proposition,  and  on  the  contrary  every  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
the  conspirators  to  commence  their  work.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Turkish  government  believed  that  a  war  with  Servia  was  sure  to 
come,  and  wished  to  secure  their  line  of  operations  by  terrorizing 
Bulgaria  before  the  war  broke  out.  They  succeeded,  and  the  story 
of  the  terrible  massacres  which  followed  is  too  familiar  to  be  repeated 
here.  The  Turks  do  not  appear  to  have  thought  that  there  was  any 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  course  ;  and  it  now  appears  that 
the  central  government  was  directly  responsible  for  the  general  char- 
acter of  this  attack  upon  the  Bulgarians,  though  not  perhaps  for  all  its 
details.  Such  atrocities,  on  a  smaller  scale,  had  previously  been  so 
common  as  to  have  excited  little  interest  in  Europe  ;  and  Bulgaria 
was  thought  to  be  a  country  so  little  known,  that  any  thing  might  be 
done  there  with  impunity.  To  this  day,  the  Turks  fail  to  comprehend 
how  these  massacres  could  have  produced  such  unlooked-for  results. 
But  no  more  fatal  blunder  was  ever  committed.  Mr.  Bright  nobly 
said,  in  a  speech  at  the  time,  that  there  was  a  power  in  the  out- 
stretched hands  of  those  outraged  women,  and  in  the  cries  of  those 
feeble  infants,  which  reached  the  heart  of  humanity,  and  overthrew 
all  the  schemes  of  diplomacy. 

The  relation  of  the  English  government  and  of  Sir  Henry  Elliott 
to  these  terrible  atrocities  has  been  somewhat  misunderstood ;  but,  at 
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best,  it  is  a  melancholy  episode  in  the  history  of  British  diplomacy. 
Sir  Henry  is  a  man  of  common  sense  as  well  as  of  humane  spirit, 
and  he  saw  from  the  first  that  it  was  a  terrible  mistake  for  the  Turk- 
ish government  to  encourage  these  barbarous  atrocities.  Beginning 
as  early  as  ten  days  after  the  outbreak  near  Philippopolis,  he  used 
all  his  personal  influence  with  the  government  to  induce  it  to  adopt 
more  merciful  measures.  But  unfortunately  his  fear  of  doing  any 
thing  to  injure  the  Turkish  government,  —  or,  as  he  expressed  it,  any 
thing  to  play  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  —  led  him  to  make  light  of  these 
events  in  public,  and  to  represent  the  reports  of  them  as  ''monstrous 
exaggerations,"  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  trying  to  stop  them. 
No  doubt  his  representations  prevented,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  per- 
petration of  similar  atrocities  in  other  parts  of  Bulgaria ;  but  his  in- 
fluence for  good  would  have  been  far  greater,  if  he  had  enlisted  public 
opinion  on  his  side,  instead  of  seeking  to  mislead  it,  in  order  to  save 
the  reputation  of  the  Turks. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Disraeli  admits  of  no  such  partial  justification. 
It  was  simply  infamous.  Even  if  he  had  known  nothing  more  than  we 
find  in  the  published  despatches  of  Sir  Henry  Elliott  (an  absurd  suppo- 
sition, since  not  one  despatch  in  twenty  is  published),  his  treatment 
of  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  only  an  insult  to  the 
English  people,  but  a  direct  encouragement  to  the  Turks  to  go  on 
with  their  work  of  destruction.  It  did,  in  fact,  go  far  to  neutralize 
the  remonstrances  of  Sir  Henry  Elliott,  and  to  confirm  the  Turks  in 
their  belief  that,  do  what  they  might,  they  were  sure  of  the  support 
of  England.  So  far  the  English  government  was  no  doubt  responsible 
for  these  unspeakable  horrors.  But  the  premier's  cruelty  had  another 
result  upon  which  he  did  not  count.  His  words  smote  upon  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  the  English  people,  and  roused  such  a  storm 
of  indignation  against  himself  and  against  the  Turks  as  the  world 
has  not  seen  since  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  It  was  not  so  much 
the  Bulgarian  massacres,  as  Mr.  Disraeli's  treatment  of  them,  which 
changed  the  whole  face  of  the  Eastern  Question,  brought  to  a  head 
the  long-gathering  discontent  of  the  people  with  the  Turkish  alliance, 
and  reversed  the  traditional  policy  of  the  English  government.  This 
change  of  policy  was  not  immediate,  but  gradual.  Lord  Derby  was 
evidently  reached  by  the  current  of  public  opinion  as  early  as  July  ; 
but,  so  far  as  is  known,  neither  Mr.  Disraeli  nor  Sir  Henry  Elliott 
had  been  touched  by  it  at  the  opening  of  the  Conference  of  Constan- 
tinople. Mr.  Disraeli,  now  become  Earl  Bcaconsfield,  in  his  latest 
speech  spoke  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  the  independence  of  Turkey 
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as  inviolable.  Sir  Henry  Elliott  maintained  the  same  antiquated 
theory  in  the  Conference,  and  to  the  last  did  his  best  to  encourage 
the  Turks  to  resist  the  demands  of  Europe.  But,  from  September  i, 
Lord  Derby  and  the  government  as  a  whole  seemed  to  act  as  though 
they  believed  that  Turkey  could  no  longer  be  treated  as  a  sovereign 
and  independent  power,  but  must  be  compelled  by  Europe  to  respect 
the  rights  of  her  Christian  subjects.  So  long  as  Sir  Henry  Elliott 
was  the  sole  representative  of  England  at  Constantinople,  this 
change  of  policy  had  but  little  influence  upon  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, which  evidently  believed  that  Lord  Derby's  despatches  were 
written  to  appease  discontent  in  England,  and  not  to  influence 
affairs  in  Turkey. 

At  this  point  our  review  properly  ends.  Hereafter  it  may  be 
shown  that  this  change  of  policy  was  perhaps  but  little  more  than  an 
expedient  to  secure  a  longer  tenure  of  office  to  the  conservative  party  ; 
at  any  rate  that  it  was  not  a  sincere  and  genuine  conversion.  The 
result  of  the  policy  of  the  twenty  years  which  we  have  reviewed  was 
not  such  as  to  encourage  any  return  to  it.  The  object  which  this 
policy  was  supposed  to  favor  was  the  restriction  of  Russian  influence 
in  the  East,  To  this  every  thing  else  must  be  sacrificed  :  the  Turks 
must  be  flattered,  defended,  and  supplied  with  money  ;  the  Christians 
must  be  kept  down  and  made  to  submit  to  the  misrule  of  a  Moslem 
despotism  ;  even  the  private  interests  of  Englishmen  must  be  put 
in  the  background,  lest  Turkish  pride  should  be  offended  by  too 
urgent  demands  for  justice.  The  result  of  this  policy  was  that 
Russian  influence  in  the  East  steadily  increased,  while  England  lost 
at  once  the  respect  of  the  Turks  and  the  sympathy  of  the  Christians, 
and  what  she  lost  Russia  gained, — since  the  Turks  respect  only 
those  whom  they  fear,  and  the  Christians  naturally  sympathize  chiefly 
with  those  who  manifest  an  interest  in  them.  This  interest  of  Russia 
in  the  Christians  may  have  been  as  selfish  as  the  interest  of  England 
in  the  Turks  ;  but  when  a  man  is  drowning,  he  does  not  stop  to 
inquire  whether  the  hand  extended  to  pull  him  out  is  moved  by 
disinterested  benevolence,  or  by  some  other  motive.  There  are 
probably  few  Christians  in  Turkey  who  would  not  prefer  the  pro- 
tection of  England  to  that  of  Russia,  for  they  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  free  institutions  of  England  ;  but  the  experience  of  these 
twenty  years  has  led  them  to  feel  that  they  have  less  to  expect  from 
England  than  from  any  power  in  Europe,  except  Austria. 

The  policy  of  England  did  not  even  secure  the  development  or 
stability  of  the  Ottoman  government.     Under  her  fostering  care  and 
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protection  Turkey  went  to  ruin.  She  borrowed  two  hundred  million 
pounds,  wasted  most  of  it,  and  became  bankrupt.  Native  industry 
was  destroyed,  and  the  people  were  reduced  to  despair.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  government  went  steadily  on  from  bad  to  worse. 
Massacres  and  rebellions  grew  more  frequent,  until  even  England 
was  forced  to  interfere  to  save  the  whole  country  from  anarchy.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  it  was  necessary  to  support  Turkey  in  order  to 
secure  the  friendship  of  the  Mahometans  in  India.  It  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  this  absurd  proposition  to  recall  the  fact,  that  England's 
support  of  Turkey  in  the  Crimean  War  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  great  Sepoy  rebellion  in  India.  The  policy  of  protection  and 
non-intervention  which  was  followed  for  twenty  years  proved  to  be 
a  miserable  failure  ;  but  England  is  not  to  be  too  harshly  judged 
for  adopting  and  so  long  adhering  to  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  twenty  years  ago  Europe  believed  in  the  capacity  of  the  Turks 
to  carry  out  thorough  reforms,  and  in  the  honesty  of  the  promises  of 
the  Hatt-i-houmayoun.  It  was  believed  that  the  Crimean  war  had 
secured  religious  liberty  and  full  equality  for  the  Christians.  Since 
then  it  has  become  apparent  that  all  this  was  a  delusion  ;  but  it  has 
not  been  easy  for  England  to  modify  her  old  policy.  The  Eastern 
Question  involves  the  conflicting  interests  of  so  many  nations,  that 
the  very  thought  of  reopening  it  has  always  sent  a  chill  to  the  heart 
of  diplomacy.  It  has,  therefore,  long  been  an  accepted  principle  of 
every  country  in  Europe,  except  Russia,  that  intervention  in  the 
affairs  of  Turkey  was  a  last  resort,  and  equivalent  to  the  declaration 
of  a  general  European  war.  Austria,  far  more  than  England,  has 
been  the  apostle  of  this  idea  of  non-intervention  ;  and  Austria  was 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties  which  grew  out 
of  the  Bosnian  insurrection.  Moreover,  to  the  inherent  difficulties  of 
the  Eastern  Question  must  be  added  the  fact,  that  the  general  policy 
of  England  in  regard  to  Continental  affairs  was  for  many  years 
cautious  and  even  timid.  It  was  often  said  that  England  had  ceased 
to  be  a  European,  and  had  become  an  Asiatic,  power. 

Nothing  could  have  overthrown  this  policy  but  the  pressure  ex- 
erted upon  the  government  by  a  great  uprising  of  the  English  people, 
such  as  followed  the  Bulgarian  massacres.  This  outburst  of  gener- 
ous feeling  restored  to  England  her  influence  over  the  destinies  of 
the  East.  It  will  be  seen  in  a  succeeding  article  how  far  she  has 
improved  this  great  opportunity. 


SOiME    OF    THE    REMEDIES    FOR    SOCIALISM.^ 

T  TAKE  it  for  granted,  that,  in  discussing  Socialism,  you  are  dis- 
-■-  cussing  it  rather  as  a  practical  than  as  a  speculative  matter; 
that  is,  that  you  are  not  concerned  about  the  plans  which  social  phi- 
losophers have  produced  in  every  age  for  the  reorganization  of  society  ; 
you  are  concerned  about  the  dangers  with  which  society  in  our  day 
is  threatened,  owing  to  the  spread  of  socialistic  opinions  among  those 
who  have,  or  seem  likely  to  have,  the  power  to  put  them  into  prac- 
tice. I  do  not  propose,  therefore,  to  trouble  you  with  a  definition  of 
the  various  kinds  of  Socialism,  or  with  an  examination  of  the  theories 
of  its  leading  apostles.  Every  one  who  feels  much  interest  in  the 
subject  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  these.  In  the  remarks  I  am  about 
to  make,  I  shall  understand  the  term  "  Socialism  "  as  simply  covering 
all  schemes  which  have  for  their  object  to  make  the  State  either 
wholly  or  in  great  part  the  owner  of  the  capital,  and  either  wholly 
or  in  great  part  the  employer  of  the  labor,  of  the  country.  It  is  only 
in  so  far  as  it  contemplates  this  that  Socialism  is  a  source  of  anxiety. 
As  a  mere  theory  of  the  nature  of  capital,  or  of  the  nature  of  labor, 
or  of  the  proper  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  it  may  furnish  a  very 
interesting  chapter  to  the  history  of  social  or  economical  ideas.  But 
I  assume  that  you  are  debating  it  rather  as  politicians  than  as  social 
philosophers;  in  other  words,  that  you  are  considering: — to  use  the 
popular  phrase  —  "  What  you  are  going  to  do  about  it."  For  this 
reason,  too,  I  have  chosen  to  say  something,  to-day,  about  "  Some 
of  the  Remedies  for  Socialism,"  rather  than  about  Socialism  itself. 
There  is,  however,  still  another  reason  for  putting  this  limitation  on 
my  remarks.  The  press  has  for  some  years,  and  especially  during 
the  last  two  years,  teemed  with  descriptions  of  Socialism,  and  with 
accounts  of  the  progress  and  power  of  socialistic  ideas  in  this  and 
other  countries.  You  are  all  familiar  with  them.  Many  of  them  are 
very  able  and  interesting.     I  do  not  think  much  can  be  added  to  the 

1  A  Paper  read  before  the  Ministerial  Union  in  Boston,  April  21. 
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literature  of  the  subject.  But  I  confess  I  have  been  very  much 
struck,  in  reading  them,  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  by  which 
they  all  or  nearly  all  propose  to  protect  society  against  what  they 
describe  as  a  really  serious  danger.  After  drawing  a  very  alarming 
picture  of  the  designs  of  socialists  against  all  the  things  we  most  value, 
and  especially  against  the  family  and  against  property,  and  of  the 
extent  of  the  preparations  made  for  carrying  them  out,  we  are  apt  to 
be  told  at  the  close  that  we  must  frustrate  them  by  greater  activity 
in  the  teaching  field,  in  the  distribution  of  books  and  papers,  in 
the  delivery  of  lectures,  and,  above  all,  by  getting  socialists  to  be- 
lieve in  the  Christian  religion.  In  fact,  this  last  is  the  main  solution 
of  the  socialist  problem  and  labor  problem,  offered  by  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  thoughtful  of  our  publicists,  —  Dr.  Woolsey,  of  New 
Haven,  —  in  his  recent  book  on  Political  Science.  I  shall  only  say  of 
this,  which  I  may  call  the  didactic,  method,  —  and  I  by  no  means 
wish  to  belittle  it,  —  that  it  presumes  far  too  much  on  the  ignorance 
or  thoughtlessness  of  the  socialist  apostles.  They  are  generally  men 
of  some  education ;  many  of  them  are  men  of  great  mental  acute- 
ness.  They  cannot  be  overthrown  by  a  dialectical  coup  de  main,  and 
they  have  in  their  writings  thoroughly  examined  the  defences  of  the 
existing  social  order.  It  leaves  out  of  sight,  also,  the  fact  that  to  the 
ardent,  and  therefore  dangerous,  socialists,  the  literary  defenders  of 
the  regime  of  liberty  and  competition  all  come  into  the  arena  dis- 
credited by  obvious  self-interest.  In  other  words,  the  apologists  of 
property  are  almost  always  the  owners  of  property.  It  may  be  said, 
so  are  the  socialists  :  Justus  Schwab,  in  New  York,  keeps  a  thriving 
lager-bier  saloon.  But  the  socialist  orator  always  proclaims  his  readi- 
ness to  surrender  his  possessions  as  soon  as  he  can  find  somebody 
competent  to  accept  them  for  the  general  good  ;  while  the  defender 
of  society  cannot  deny  that  he  means  to  keep  what  he  has  got,  and 
in  fact  is  protecting  his  goods.  The  didactic  method,  too,  underrates 
the  extent  to  which  Socialism  is  a  revolt  against  all  authority.  The 
defender  of  society  is  never  quite  successful  in  concealing  the  confi- 
dence which  he  derives  from  the  fact  that  he  has  all  the  ages  behind 
him.  He  is  apt  to  forget  that,  with  his  antagonists,  hatred  for  the 
past,  and  contempt  for  the  experience  of  mankind,  —  which  is,  after 
all,  the  great  basis  of  authority  on  social  matters,  —  has  become  a  sort 
of  mania,  and,  that  it  is  the  very  newness  of  their  own  doctrines 
which  most  fascinates  them,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  revolution  at 
which  they  aim  which  most  inspires  them. 
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As  to  the  power  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  when  I  say,  that  those 
who  rely  on  it  most  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  im- 
mense consolation  the  poor  and  lowly  have  derived  from  it  in  every  age, 
it  no  longer  presents  itself  to  the  discontented  as  a  new  and  untried 
expedient.  Socialism  has  in  fact  grown  up  by  its  side.  The  Church 
has  long  ago  reconciled  itself  to  the  inequality  of  conditions,  and  has 
been  a  most  powerful  supporter  of  political  abuses  which  no  one  now 
ventures  to  defend.  Moreover,  under  the  voluntary  system,  Chris- 
tianity has  an  undeniable  tendency  to  become  the  religion  of  the 
well-to-do,  —  a  state  of  things  illustrated  by  the  remark  of  a  New 
York  clergyman,  that  he  always  noticed  that,  in  his  church,  the  first 
thing  a  member  did  when  adversity  overtook  him  was  to  sell  his  pew. 
By  the  well-to-do  I  do  not  mean  the  wealthy  either,  but  the  prudent, 
careful  class,  who  manage  to  get  all  the  essentials  of  comfortable  ex- 
istence out  of  the  world  as  it  now  is,  and  who  rather  enjoy  the  game 
of  competition  by  which  the  good  things  of  life  are  now  divided.  A 
creed  by  which  this  class  lives  and  consoles  itself,  and  has  lived  and 
consoled  itself  for  a  thousand  years,  of  course  cannot  come  to  the 
unhappy  and  the  mutinous,  in  our  day,  with  the  tremendous  power 
of  hope  and  encouragement  which  it  possessed  when  it  first  made 
itself  known  to  the  ancient  world.  Unquestionably,  it  is  one  of 
the  great  social  forces  ;  but  it  is  a  force  which  is  felt  rather  in 
keeping  the  social  army  together  than  in  recalling  the  stragglers 
and  deserters.  But  I  cannot  help  believing,  for  my  part,  that  the 
danger  to  which  Socialism  exposes  our  society  is  overrated;  that  it  is 
one  of  the  diseases  of  our  civilization  which  are  sure  to  attack  it  every 
now  and  then  with  considerable  virulence,  but  can  never  prove  fatal, 
or  even  do  very  great  mischief,  or  last  very  long  at  any  one  period  or 
place.  It  is  one  of  the  diseases,  too,  like  so  many  of  those  that 
afflict  the  human  body,  which  seem  to  be  more  amenable  to  air  and 
exercise  and  careful  diet,  than  to  doses  of  medicine  of  any  sort,  — 
whether  in  the  shape  of  repressive  legislation,  or  moral  or  religious 
instruction.  In  other  words,  it  is  what  the  doctors  call  "functional 
derangement,"  rather  than  organic  disease. 

The  remedies  for  it,  in  fact,  are  best  indicated  by  an  examination 
of  its  causes,  or  rather  of  the  agencies  which  have  made  it  so  prom- 
inent a  phenomenon  as  it  is  at  present.  To  put  the  matter  a  little 
more  accurately,  it  will,  I  think,  be  found  that  the  causes  which  make 
socialists  so  active,  and  make  them  so  formidable  just  now,  indicate 
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clearly  enough  the  uselessness  of  making  any  direct  attack  on  it ;  and 
the  probability  that  it  will  disappear  with  the  accomplishment  of  some 
easily  attainable  economical  and  social  changes,  or  will  greatly  de- 
cline even  if  it  never  wholly  disappears.  One  reason  why  they  have 
been  so  successful  in  impressing  our  imaginations,  —  and  it  seems  to 
me  the  most  effective,  —  is  that  the  attacks  of  socialist  writers  on  the 
existing  social  order  have  been  so  energetic  and  so  skilful,  that  they 
have  diverted  public  attention,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the 
remedy  which  they  propose  ;  namely,  the  award  by  the  State  to  each 
man  of  what  he  needs,  and  the  exaction  by  the  State  from  each  man 
of  what  he  is  capable  of  furnishing.  None  of  their  ideas  would,  in 
their  eyes,  have  any  value,  without  these  means  of  putting  them  into 
execution.  It  is  through  this  that  they  are  a  disturbing  agency  in 
modern  politics.  This  is  an  astounding  programme,  involving  noth- 
ing less  than  a  transformation  of  modern  society,  —  or  rather  the 
creation  of  a  new  society,  not  as  a  product  of  human  nature,  such  as 
our  present  society  is,  but  as  a  piece  of  cabinet-work,  made  to  order 
after  drawings  and  specifications.  Nevertheless,  their  activity  seems 
to  grow  or  decline  as  their  expectation  of  carrying  it  out,  by  getting 
hold  of  a  government,  increases  or  diminishes.  Of  this  the  history 
of  French  Socialism  is  an  excellent  illustration. 

France  was  the  first  country  in  Europe  in  which  socialistic  ideas 
assumed  much  prominence,  or  displayed  much  activity.  This  was 
not  due  to  any  tendency  in  the  French  character  towards  commu- 
nistic modes  of  life.  In  no  country  in  Europe  is  the  sense  of 
property  so  strongly  displayed  in  the  manners.  The  distinction  be- 
tween mine  and  thine  is  nowhere  so  markedly  recognized.  The  aver- 
age Frenchman's  eagerness  in  getting,  and  tenacity  in  keeping  what 
he  has  got,  form  one  of  the  most  striking  and  influential  facts  of 
recent  French  history.  No  people  in  the  world  shows  such  capacity 
and  persistence  in  making  small  savings,  and  in  providing  for  the 
future  through  small  savings,  as  the  French.  In  no  country  is  mar- 
riage among  all  classes  so  much  affected  by  pecuniary  considerations. 
In  no  country  is  there  less  exhibition  of  a  desire  to  share,  a  greater 
exhibition  of  a  desire  to  be  independent,  —  to  have  something  that  one 
can  call  one's  own,  and  live  on  it.  Nevertheless,  Socialism  has  for  fifty 
years  hung  like  a  black  cloud  over  French  society.  It  has  exercised  a 
most  corrupting  influence  on  French  politics.  It  has  furnished  the  ma- 
terials for  more  than  one  bloody  insurrection.  It  has  made  French  con- 
servatives timid,  fretful,  and  acrid  beyond  those  of  any  other'nation.    In 
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truth,  it  has  come  near  destroying  among  the  well-to-do  classes  of 
French  society  all  desire  for  government  of  a  higher  type  than  a 
military  despotism. 

It  seems  quite  safe  to  ascribe  this  to  the  fact  that  in  no  other 
country  did  it  seem  so  easy,  and  indeed  was  it  so  easy,  to  seize  the 
government,  and,  by  seizing  the  government,  to  secure  authority  over 
the  whole  community.  All  French  revolutions,  previous  to  1870,  have 
consisted  in  the  seizure  of  the  administrative  machine  in  Paris.  This 
done,  no  further  resistance  was  to  be  expected  in  any  quarter.  The 
provinces  looked  on  quietly  while  a  new  Constitution  was  being 
framed,  or  new  experiments  were  being  tried,  —  no  matter  how  obscure 
or  obnoxious  the  new  rulers  might  be,  —  and  accepted  the  result  with- 
out murmuring.  In  Paris,  therefore,  socialist  leaders  for  half  a  century 
felt  themselves  within  easy  reach  of  a  trial  of  their  system  on  a  great 
scale,  and  with  ample  funds  ;  and  Paris  consequently  was  during  all 
that  period  the  headquarters  of  the  movement,  the  centre  to  which  its 
apostles  and  martyrs  drifted  from  every  other  country  on  the  globe. 
It  must  be  remembered,  in  further  elucidation  of  this  point,  that 
Socialism  is  not  by  any  means  wholly  a  persuading  creed.  It  is  also 
a  fighting  creed.  It  in  fact  resembles,  as  to  its  mode  of  propagand- 
ism,  Mahometanism  rather  than  Christianity.  It  has  no  hope  of 
converting  all  its  enemies  ;  for  some  of  these  enemies  are  not  heathen 
simply,  but  robbers.  The  tone  of  all  its  writings  has  somewhat  of  the 
implacability  of  the  Koran  towards  the  unbeliever.  The  maxim, 
"  Property  is  theft,"  no  matter  how  mildly  it  is  uttered,  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  infidels  ought  to  be  destroyed. 

Just  so  long,  then,  as  the  seizure  of  the  governmental  machine  by  a 
sudden  dash  seemed  feasible,  Socialism  flourished  in  France  in  spite 
of  all  measures  of  repression.  But  just  as  soon  as  it  was  demon- 
strated, in  1870,  that  the  capture  of  Paris  did  not  necessarily  involve 
the  possession  of  the  government  ;  that  Paris  might  be  captured,  and 
the  provinces  refuse  to  obey,  —  the  movement  collapsed  there,  or 
rather  transferred  itself  to  Germany,  where  the  establishment  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  the  widespread  discontent  caused  by  collapsed 
speculation  seemed  to  open  up  a  new  and  promising  field  to  it.  I 
think  it  may  be  said  then,  without  examining  the  illustration  more  in 
detail,  that  one  of  the  most  powerful  stimuli  which  can  be  given  to 
Socialism  is  to  be  found  in  great  centralization  ;  that  is,  in  great  con- 
centration of  governmental  power  at  a  single  point.  Nothing  is 
surer  to  kindle  the  fanaticism  of  the  chiefs,  and  rouse  the  hopes  of 
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the  rank  and  file.  The  movement  will  probably  grow  in  Germany 
with  the  growing  power  of  the  central  government,  until  it  has  either 
thoroughly  alarmed  the  country,  or  is  tempted  into  trying  a  stroke  of 
some  kind,  and  experiences  a  crushing  defeat.  It  is  probably  also  safe 
to  say  that  it  will  never  take  strong  hold  in  any  community  in  which 
there  is  a  great  distribution  of  power,  and  that  healthy  local  govern- 
ment will  always  and  everywhere  prevent  its  assuming  a  practical 
air,  and  keep  it  in  the  position  of  a  bit  of  speculative  philosophy. 
The  Nihilist  movement  in  Russia,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  en 
passa7it,  seems  to  have  nothing  socialistic  about  it,  and  does  not  seem 
to  have  reached  the  working  classes  at  all.  It  appears  to  be  a  disease 
of  the  educated  or  half-educated  class  ;  a  sort  of  revolt  of  frivolous 
semi-culture  against  the  silence,  aimlessness,  and  brutality  of  despotic 
government.  It  closely  resembles,  in  all  but  its  ferocity,  the  rapture 
with  which  the  French  nobility  in  the  eighteenth  century  took  up  the 
philosophy  of  the  Encyclopaedists.  The  savage  attacks  on  public 
functionaries,  of  which  we  read,  are  apparently  mere  protests  against 
a  regime  in  which  there  is  no  room  for  intellectual  activity,  and  in 
which  authority  is  represented  solely  by  the  army  and  police,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  brute  force.  I  may  remark  here  that  the  absence 
of  forensic  traditions,  — that  is,  of  a  long-established  bar  and  courts, 
representing  the  idea  of  justice  dissociated  from  force,  —  and  the 
absence  of  an  old  and  respected  church,  representing  the  association 
of  religion  with  morality,  makes  Russian  despotism  something  unique 
in  the  world's  history.  The  Roman  Caesar,  in  his  worst  days,  was 
checked  and  restrained  by  a  powerful  bar  and  an  old  and  deeply-rooted 
system  of  jurisprudence.  All  Mahometan  despots  live  under  the  law 
as  extracted  from  the  Koran  by  the  Sheikh-ul-islam  and  the  doctors. 
The  Chinese  emperor  acts  through  a  dense  body  of  immutable  custom  ; 
but  between  the  czar  and  the  Russian  people  there  is  an  immense  vac- 
uum, in  which  an  educated  and  intellectually-active  class  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  breathe.  It  is  right  to  add  that  the  progress  made  by  the  nation, 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  especially  under  such  conditions  as 
these,  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  the  ruler  to  whose  initiative  and 
persistence  it  has  been  due.  His  present  difficulties  simply  prove  that 
reforms  in  which  the  cultivated  intelligence  of  the  country  does  not 
take  a  prominent  part,  and  which  do  not  make  provision  for  its  activity, 
cannot  achieve  the  highest  success  in  such  a  world  as  we  now  live  in. 
A  class  under  such  a  regime,  raised  by  its  culture  above  the  rest  of 
the  nation,  is  not  likely  to   seek   relief   in  any  thing  constructive. 
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Nihilism,  therefore,  falls  below  Socialism,  and  seems  to  resemble  a 
nervous  convulsion  rather  than  a  political  agitation. 

Another  cause  of  the  present  activity  of  Socialism,  which  contains 
also  a  suggestion  of  remedy,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  though  it  spreads 
itself  principally  by  exciting  the  hatred  of  the  poor  against  the  rich, 
in  practice  the  propagandism  takes  place  mainly  among  that  portion 
of  the  poor  which  lives  by  daily  wages  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  portion 
of  the  poor  whose*  means  of  subsistence  are  precarious.  Socialistic 
ideas  have  made  no  impression,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
preached,  among  the  farming  poor,  or  that  portion  of  the  poor  which 
makes  a  living  by  the  land,  and  whose  subsistence  is  not  precarious, 
or  at  all  events  is  assured  from  one  harvest  to  another,  although  their 
existence  is  on  the  whole  harder  and  more  monotonous  than  that  of 
the  city  artisans. 

Such  success  as  Socialism  has  achieved  among  the  first  of  these 
classes  has  been  greatly  facilitated — I  was  going  to  say  made  pos- 
sible — .  by  the  drift  of  population  into  the  cities,  which  has  been  going 
on  for  the  past  forty  years.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  in  England,  eighty- 
seven  out  of  every  one  thousand  of  population  were  engaged  in 
agriculture.  In  1871  this  proportion  had  fallen  to  seventy  in  one 
thousand.  In  the  United  States,  where  land  can  be  had  almost  for 
asking,  there  were  at  the  last  census,  out  of  28,200,000  persons  over 
ten  years  old,  only  5,900,000  engaged  in  farming,  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
immigration  of  the  previous  ten  years.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  more 
clearly,  between  i860  and  1870,  while  the  farming  class  increased  only 
iS  per  cent,  the  commercial  or  exchanging  and  distributing  class  in- 
creased 44  per  cent.  In  France,  in  185 1,  25)^  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation lived  in  the  towns  ;  in  1876,  ^2)4  per  cent  Hved  in  the  towns, — 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  population  through 
births  is  two  per  cent  per  annum  in  the  country,  and  only  one  per 
cent  in  the  towns. 

I  can  say  nothing  here  of  the  immediate  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 
It  was  primarily  due  to  the  prodigious  impulse  given  to  trade  and 
industry  by  the  application  of  steam  to  manufactures  and  transpor- 
tation, and  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  attractions  of  city  life  have 
been  enabled  to  act  on  the  rural  imagination.  Population  which  drifts 
in  this  way  from  the  city  into  the  country  rapidly  acquires  what 
may  be  called  the  urban  temperament, — with  its  restlessness,  its 
love  of  amusement,  its  impatience  of  drudgery,  its  envy  of  those  who 
get  luxuries  without  manual  labor.     And  it  is  this,  more  than  aught 
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else,  which  furnishes  the  raw  material  from  which  socialists  are 
made.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  laborer  who  quits  the  country  for 
the  city  practically  exchanges  living  from  year  to  year  for  living  from 
day  to  day.  He  loses  his  local  attachments  and  associations.  He 
loses  the  habit  of  people  and  of  places.  He  ceases  to  have  neighbors, 
and  sees  in  everybody  a  rival.  In  many  cases  his  employment  is  not 
permanent  or  assured,  and  the  temptation  to  spend  money  in  pleasure 
is  hard  to  resist.  He  lives,  too,  in  an  atmosphere  of  discussion,  be- 
cause he  lives  in  a  crowd ;  and  the  question  he  naturally  hears  most 
discussed  is  the  inequality  in  the  division  of  property,  and  he  is  nat- 
urally a  frequent  and  eager  listener  to  plans  for  such  a  reorganization 
of  society  as  will  relieve  his  life  of  its  two  great  troubles,  —  anxiety 
about  the  morrow,  and  deprivation  of  a  share  in  the  luxuries  which 
he  sees  around  him. 

This  source  of  socialistic  feeling  and  opinion  is  certainly  not  likely 
to  be  as  fruitful  during  the  next  forty  years  as  it  has  been  during  the 
past.  The  cities  are  not  likely  to  grow  in  the  same  ratio.  No  matter 
how  great  the  progress  of  invention  and  discovery  may  be,  we  are  by 
no  means  likely  to  add  to  our  instruments  of  production  any  such  po- 
tent agency  as  steam.  The  immense  disturbance  in  the  distribution 
of  population  which  that  agency  has  wrought,  and  the  like  of  which 
within  the  same  time  has  never  been  witnessed  before,  is  in  all  prob- 
ability nearly  at  an  end.  The  chances  are  that  the  next  fifty  years 
will  be  a  period  of  adaptation  to  the  new  conditions,  of  the  readjust- 
ment, as  it  were,  of  manners,  and  laws,  and  ways  of  thinking.  In  this 
process,  the  rural  districts  are  pretty  sure  to  resume  their  old  weight 
or  predominance  in  social  and  political  progress.  In  one  country 
(France)  they  have  distinctly  done  so,  under  the  eyes  of  this  gener- 
ation. France  is  no  longer  ruled  by  Paris  or  Lyons,  but  by  the 
peasantry  of  Lorraine,  Provence,  Normandy,  and  Champagne.  We 
shall  probably  witness  everywhere  the  same  restoration  of  the  equi- 
librium. It  is  going  on  in  this  country  to-day,  as  we  learn  every 
morning  by  the  news  from  Kansas  and  Texas.  In  fact,  this  is  what 
the  revival  of  business  means.  What  depression  in  business  means, 
is  that  the  manufacturers  and  traders  cannot  get  enough  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil  in  return  for  their  own  labor  or  industry.  For,  I 
believe,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  there  cannot  be  a  universal  glut. 
There  cannot  be  more  of  all  the  good  things  of  life  than  people  can 
use.  But  there  can  be,  and  often  is,  more  of  particular  things  than 
they  can  buy.     When  we  hear,  therefore,  that  the  iron  business,  or 
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the  cotton  business,  is  at  a  standstill,  what  is  meant  is  not  that  there 
is  too  much  iron  or  cotton  cloth,  but  that  the  men  who  make  it  can- 
not get  enough  of  other  things  in  exchange  for  it ;  and  the  remedy  is 
obvious,  —  a  fuller  supply  of  the  other  things  ;  the  direction  of  more 
capital  and  labor  to  their  production. 

The  spread  of  socialist  ideas  has  been  further  aided  by  what  may 
be  called  the  moral  inflation,  which  as  well  as  the  commercial  infla- 
tion was  created  by  the  wonders  of  steam  and  machinery.  Steam  has 
not  only  increased  the  population  of  great  cities,  and  increased  pro- 
duction in  all  fields,  but  has  caused  that  over-hopefulness  about  the 
consuming  powers  of  the  world  which  has  resulted  in  what  is  called 
a  panic,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  we  are  now  suffering.  Panics, 
it  has  been  observed,  recur  about  every  twenty  years  in  this  country, 
and  about  every  ten  years  in  England  ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  they  are  largely  due  to  the  unwarranted  expectations  of  a  gen- 
eration which  has  had  no  experience  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  rich 
rapidly.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  commercial  crises  prop- 
erly so  called,  —  that  is  crises  which  arise  out  of  over-production,  as 
distinguished  from  crises  brought  about  by  gambling,  or  purely  fan- 
ciful speculation,  like  the  Tulip  Mania,  or  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  or 
Law's  Mississippi  Scheme,  —  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  extrava- 
gant expectations,  rather  than  impossible  expectations ;  that  is,  to 
the  belief  that  things  may  be  accomplished  in  five  years  instead  of 
twenty.  A  demand  is  counted  on  for  this  year  or  next  year,  which 
it  will  take  a  great  many  years  to  create.  Railroads  are  made  in 
regions  in  which  there  will  be  no  paying  traffic  for  a  generation  to 
come.  Mills  are  built  to  supply  manufactured  products  for  which 
there  will  be  no  steady  market  until  the  owners  have  been  long  in 
their  graves.  But  in  most  cases  we  are  now  witnessing  the  fulfilment 
of  dreams  by  which  speculators  were  ruined  forty  years  ago.  The 
railroads  whose  construction  in  1846  in  England  wrecked  so  many 
fortunes,  are  now  paying  respectable  dividends  ;  the  railroads  at  the 
West  which  were  the  main  cause  of  our  panic  in  1873,  will  also  be 
highly  profitable,  in  all  likelihood,  ten  years  hence,  if  not  sooner. 
There  is  hardly  any  mining  or  manufacturing  or  transporting  vision 
of  thirty  years  ago,  however  wild  it  seemed  then,  which  is  not  now 
receiving  fulfilment  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  under  our  eyes.  So 
that  it  may  be  said,  with  a  fair  approach  to  accuracy,  that  commercial 
crises  are  for  the  most  part  due  to  running  ahead  of  possibilities 
rather  than  to  conceiving  or  expecting  2;;/-possibilities.     But  of  course 
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the  realization  is  only  reached  through  a  prodigious  amount  of  loss 
and  disappointment  and  ruin  ;  and  it  is  hardly  ever  reached  at  all  by 
the  generation  which  dreamed  the  dream.  The  men  who  reap  are 
apt  to  be  the  sons,  or  even  grandsons,  of  the  men  who  sow. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  we  have  been  witnessing  a  process 
of  inflation  and  extravagant  expectation  in  the  moral  world  very 
similar  to  this  of  the  commercial  world.  The  actual  capacity  of 
human  character  for  improvement  in  the  social  and  political  sphere 
is  occasionally  overrated,  just  as  the  buying  power  of  the  population 
is  overrated  in  the  commercial  sphere ;  and  there  follow  the  same 
bitterness  and  wreck  and  vexation  when  the  bubble  bursts,  or,  to 
use  the  popular  phrase,  when  the  community  gets  down  to  the  "  hard 
pan  "  of  facts.  France  passed  through  one  of  these  periods  of  social 
inflation  after  the  first  Revolution,  and  she  is  only  now  witnessing 
the  fulfilment  of  the  dream  of  1789.  Ever  since  1840,  there  has  been 
a  somewhat  similar  ferment  in  other  countries,  showing*  itself  in  pro- 
digious expectations  as  to  the  result  of  certain  new  political  machines 
which  about  that  time  began  to  be  put  in  motion.  Representative 
institutions,  based  on  a  widely  diffused  suffrage,  had  about  that  period 
begun  to  be  tried  in  England.  The  French  Chambers,  for  the  first 
time  in  forty  years,  obtained  control  of  France.  Universal  suffrage 
was  gaining  possession  of  the  Northern  States  in  this  country.  The 
press  was  growing  in  power  and  circulation.  Travel  was  becoming 
easier.  The  administration  of  justice  was  greatly  improved.  The  prin- 
ciple of  religious  toleration  was  meeting  with  universal  acceptance. 
New  markets  in  strange  parts  of  the  globe  were  opening  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  leading  nations.  Emigration  was  reviving  on  a  scale 
which  had  not  been  witnessed  since  the  seventeenth  century.  Popular 
education  was  beginning  to  receive  serious  attention  ;  and  the  whole 
Western  world  became  filled  with  the  vague  expectation  that  "  the 
good  time,"  so  long  sung,  was  near  at  hand.  Wars  were  at  an  end. 
Kings  were  to  cease  from  troubling,  and  poverty  was  by  some  pro- 
cess, which  nobody  was  able  to  describe  exactly,  to  disappear  or  be 
greatly  diminished.  Such  legislative  experiments  as  were  made,  too, 
in  the  direction  of  social  improvement,  were  very  successful.  Con- 
servative predictions  as  to  the  mischievous  results  of  change  were 
again  and  again  falsified,  until  conservative  opinion  became  thor- 
oughly discredited,  and  conservatives  themselves  so  much  demoral- 
ized that  resistance  to  change  may  be  said  to  have  completely  died 
out.     As  a  general  rule,  persons  of  a  conservative  temper  throughout 
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the  Western  world  at  this  moment  are  possessed  by  the  belief  that 
it  is  useless  to  oppose  change ;  that  if  any  considerable  number  of 
persons  earnestly  demand  it,  it  is  sure  to  come,  no  matter  what  its 
character ;  and  that  the  proper  use  for  those  who  dislike  it,  to  make 
of  their  time,  is  to  get  ready  for  it,  as  for  the  working  of  a  law  of 
destiny. 

This  period  of  political  inflation  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  down 
to  i860.  About  that  time  the  anticipations  of  the  working  classes 
as  to  the  effect  of  political  liberty  and  of  the  producing  power  of 
machinery  on  their  condition  began  to  decline.  To  borrow  the- 
language  of  the  stock  exchange,  the  great  political  and  social  re- 
formers had  sold  all  their  bonds,  and  the  time  had  come  to  pay 
their  coupons,  and  they  found  themselves  unable  to  do  so.  The 
world  was  not  any  thing  like  as  comfortable  as  they  said  it  would 
be,  when  "every  honest  man  had  his  vote,  and  every  child  his 
school,"  and  gigantic  engines  were  doing  the  work  of  millions  of 
human  arms.  There  was  still  a  great  deal  of  war,  and  a  great  deal 
of  poverty.  The  accumulation  of  capital  in  a  few  hands  went  on 
more  rapidly  than  ever.  The  poor  were  not  released  from  grinding 
anxiety  about  their  future.  The  great  engines  did  not  give  human 
workers  more  leisure :  they  simply  enabled  more  workers  to  earn 
wages.  Poor  nien  found  it  as  difficult  as  ever  to  go  into  business  on 
their  own  account,  and  obtain  complete  control  of  their  own  fate. 
In  short,  the  awakening  began.  The  expectations  of  social  progress 
created  by  extraordinary  material  progress  were  discovered  to  be 
wildly  extravagant.  From  this  awakening  Socialism  has  derived  a 
great  deal  of  impetus.  It  has  caused  a  distinct  loss  of  interest 
among  the  working  classes  in  politics,  or  in  other  words  in  plans  for 
improving  the  existing  social  system  through  legislation.  It  has 
even  brought  a  certain  discredit  in  their  eyes  on  political  liberty,  or 
government  by  persuasion.  It  has,  above  all,  furnished  the  leaders 
with  a  powerful  argument  in  support  of  the  idea  that  from  the  actual, 
social,  and  political  system  they  can  expect  no  real  improvement 
in  their  condition  ;  that  this  must  be  sought,  to  use  the  words  of 
Bakunine,  in  "  the  total  destruction  of  middle-class  civilization,"  and 
the  construction  of  a  new  order  of  society  on  its  ruins. 

A  certain  amount  of  aid  has  been  given  to  the  spread  of  this  despair- 
ing view  by  the  habit  of  discussion,  which  is  one  of  the  most  marked 
characteristics  of  our  time.  It  is  not  so  very  long  ago,  —  plenty  of 
men  now  living  remember  the  time  very  well,  —  when  such  attacks  as 
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socialists  make  on  existing  institutions  were  met  with  horror,  or  a  flat 
denial.  It  is  not  very  long  ago  since  respectable  men  refused  to  argue 
publicly  over  the  foundations  of  existing  society.  Every  well-brought- 
up  person  carried  with  him  a  little  list  of  subjects  which  were  not 
debatable ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  stern  limitation  of  contro- 
versy had  a  powerful  effect  in  chilling  speculation  on  questions  of 
practical  life.  A  radical  social  reformer  had  so  much  difficulty  in 
getting  any  one  to  listen  to  him,  that  he  could  not  well  defend  himself, 
unless  he  was  a  man  of  very  fanatical  temper,  against  the  feeling  that 
he  was  nursing  a  chimera.  In  our  time,  however,  every  proposal, 
however  extravagant,  is  met  with  argument.  We  endeavor  to  give 
the  man  who  makes  it  formal  reasons  why  he  should  not  attempt  to 
carry  it  out.  In  order  to  win  his  attention,  we  almost  always  — 
often  unconsciously  —  admit  that  there  is  a  good  deal,  or  at  least 
something,  to  be  said  for  his  view.  The  socialist  not  unnaturally 
assumes,  when  you  admit  any  thing  at  all,  that  you  would,  if  you  were 
candid  and  disinterested,  admit  a  good  deal  more ;  and  he  concludes 
that,  at  worst,  he  is  half  right.  His  case,  as  he  sees  it,  rests  on 
the  existence  of  hopeless  poverty,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  great 
imperfection  of  existing  social  arrangements.  No  one  denies  that 
these  arrangements  are  imperfect.  A  great  many  philanthropists 
and  reformers,  who  have  no  sympathy  with  Socialism  at  all,  even 
throw  the  blame  on  the  existing  holders  of  property.  When  the 
socialist  hears  this  admission,  he  feels  that  he  has  won  half  his  battle. 
You  agree  with  him  as  to  the  evil  :  it  only  remains,  he  thinks,  to  get 
you  to  agree  with  him  as  to  the  remedy  ;  and  this  you  are  prevented 
from  doing  by  the  fact  that  you  are  yourself  interested  in  the  evil, 
and  in  part  responsible  for  it.  In  fact,  as  I  began  by  saying,  the 
socialist  controversy,  as  thus  far  carried  on  even  by  the  opponents 
of  Socialism,  has  consisted  to  a  large,  and  as  I  believe  to  too  large,  an 
extent  in  descriptions  and  counter  descriptions  of  the  defects  of  the 
existing  regime.  Most  of  the  opposition  takes  the  form  of  attempts 
to  prove  that  these  descriptions  are  exaggerated,  or  that  they  do  not 
fairly  distribute  the  blame.  This  is  very  necessary  work,  doubt- 
less ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  work,  or  even  the  most  important.  We  need 
a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  remedy  which  is  proposed  by 
all  socialists  in  one  form  or  another,  and  which  is  in  fact  accepted  by 
many  reformers  who  arc  not  socialists,  and  who  disclaim  all  sympathy 
with  them,  and,  indeed,  honestly  believe  they  arc  fighting  against 
them.     That  remedy  is  the  control  by  the  State  of  the  capital  of  the 
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country,  and  the  employment  by  the  State  of  its  labor  ;  and  a  great 
many  reformers  who  are  not  ready  to  swallow  the  whole  of  this  are 
ready  to  swallow  a  large  part  of  it,  by  greatly  increasing  the  powers 
of  government  over  the  work  of  production,  and  greatly  increasing 
the  interference  of  the  State  in  the  relations  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal. That  this  may  be  increased  in  many  ways  ;  that  it  ought  to  be 
increased  in  some  ways  as  the  sole  remedy  for  certain  evils, — I  do  not 
deny.  But  it  is  an  expedient  which  cannot  be  resorted  to  with  too 
great  caution,  and  the  limit  of  which  we  have  in  most  fields  reached 
already,  or  are  very  near  reaching.  In  saying  this,  I  am  not  talking  of 
what  is  desirable,  but  of  what  is  practicable.  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  it  might  be  desirable  that  the  State  should  relieve  every  human 
being  of  all  anxiety  on  every  subject  in  life,  but  his  health.  I  am 
even  willing  to  admit  that  it  might  be  desirable  that  it  should 
charge  itself  with  the  care  of  his  health,  by  supervising  his  food  and 
clothing  and  exercise. 

But  we  are  constantly  forgetting  in  our  discussion  of  social  reforms 
—  and  this  charge,  as  I  have  said,  may  be  brought  against  others  than 
socialists,  properly  so  called  —  that  the  amount  of  administrative  ca- 
pacity possessed  by  the  race  is  limited,  and  that  there  are  plenty  of  signs 
that  already,  under  the  regime  of  competition  and  individual  liberty, 
our  affairs  are  making  greater  demands  on  this  capacity  than  it  can 
bear.  I  think  every  man  who  is  conversant  with  affairs  will  admit 
that  in  every  field  of  activity,  in  all  branches  of  trade  and  commerce, 
in  manufactures,  in  transportation  by  sea  and  land,  in  the  army,  in  the 
navy,  and  in  every  thing  in  which  direction  or  superintendence  is 
needed,  the  demand  for  presidents,  managers,  generals,  and  captains 
for  high  executive  officers  of  all  kinds  is  deplorably  greater  than  the 
supply.  We  have  already  far  more  money  invested  than  we  can  find 
competent  men  to  look  after.  We  have  more  railroads,  mines,  factories, 
banks,  and  colleges  than  we  can  find  competent  heads  for ;  larger  armies 
than  we  can  find  officers  for  ;  more  Parliaments  and  Cabinets  than  we 
can  fill  with  even  ordinary  statesmen. 

Two-thirds  of  the  failures  in  the  commercial  world — this  is  cer- 
tainly true  of  corporations  at  least  —  are  due  to  the  lack  of  adminis- 
trative power  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  them  ;  that  is,  the 
power  of  adapting  means  to  ends,  of  getting  other  people  to  submit 
to  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  carry  out  instructions  faithfully.  This 
is  as  true  of  government  as  it  is  of  trade.  Every  civilized  nation  is 
suffering    more    from  the  difficulty  of   adequately  filling   executive 
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offices  than  from  any  thing  else.  The  laws  in  nearly  every  country 
are  far  better  than  the  administration.  In  matters  of  government, 
however,  this  want  is  not  as  strikingly  visible  as  in  industrial  enter- 
prises, because  political  mistakes  and  shortcomings  are  not  followed 
by  the  same  penalty.  When  the  president  or  treasurer  of  a  corpora- 
tion brings  it  into  difficulties  by  his  mismanagement,  he  cannot  levy 
assessments  indefinitely  on  the  stockholders  to  fill  up  the  breaches 
made  by  his  errors.  The  concern  goes  into  bankruptcy,  or  a  new 
man  takes  his  place.  But  when  rulers  of  States  make  mistakes,  they 
are  covered  up  by  the  perennial  flow  of  the  taxes.  You  cannot  wind 
up  a  nation  because  its  managers  have  proved  incompetent  and  its 
affairs  are  in  disorder.  It  has  to  go  on,  and  make  the  best  of  the 
situation. 

So  that  even  as  society  now  is,  with  all  its  imperfections  and 
shortcomings,  there  is  no  country  in  the  civilized  world  in  which 
the  work  of  government  is  not  kept  close  up  to  the  limit  of  the 
administrative  capacity  of  the  people.  It  is  already  doing  as  much 
inspecting,  controlling,  and  regulating  as  it  can  find  competent 
officers  for.  Of  course,  this  capacity  increases ;  but  it  increases 
slowly.  Government  can  now  manage  larger  undertakings  than  it  could 
have  managed  a  century  ago  ;  but  there  is  no  sign  that  it  finds  itself 
any  better  able  to  trench  on  the  domain  of  individual  freedom  than 
it  did  a  century  ago.  The  volume  of  public  affairs  has  grown  larger, 
but  the  volume  of  private  affairs  has  grown  large  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion. The  number  of  things  the  government  does  for  man  has 
greatly  increased  ;  but  so  has  the  number  of  things  he  does  for  himself, 
and  so  has  the  number  of  his  wants.  We  need  more  laws  and  more 
poHcemen;  but  that  is  because  there  are  more  of  us,  and  because  we 
are  more  active  than  our  fathers  ever  dreamed  of  being. 

All  the  great  legislatures  of  the  world  are  already  overburdened  by 
the  work  they  have  to  do,  or  are  trying  to  do.  From  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  there  comes  the  same  cry,  that 
parliamentary  government  is  endangered  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
responsibilities  it  is  assuming  ;  and  that  salvation  must  be  sought  in 
decentralization,  and  in  the  resolute  refusal  of  private  business.  All 
recent  changes  in  State  constitutions  in  this  country  have  been  in 
this  direction.  They  forbid  special  legislation,  and  they  remove 
certain  subjects  wholly  from  legislative  control.  The  meaning  of  all 
this  is,  not  that  the  things  the  legislature  is  forbidden  to  do  are  not 
often  desirable  in  themselves,  but  that  the  legislature  is  not  competent 
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either  morally  or  intellectually  to  do  them  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
work  might  better  be  let  alone  altogether. 

Nevertheless,  the  demands  now  made  on  the  administrative  capac- 
ity of  the  civilized  world,  large  as  they  are,  are  nothing  to  what  they 
would  be  if  the  socialist  experiment  were  tried  ;  nothing  to  what  they 
would  be,  even  if  the  responsibility  of  the  government  for  individual 
happiness  and  success  were  largely  increased  under  the  existing 
regime.  The  existing  distinction  between  public  and  private  affairs, 
which  now  barely  makes  government  possible,  would  disappear  under 
Socialism  ;  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  administrative  work  even 
of  a  small  town  would  be  a  greater  job  than  any  man,  or  body  of  men, 
has  yet  undertaken.  The  affairs  of  a  large  city  would  be  too  much, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  for  human  capacity.  You  have  a  good  deal  of  diffi- 
culty already  in  finding  competent  mayors,  and  competent  public 
commissioners,  and  competent  common  councilmen,  —  and  by  com- 
petent, I  mean  possessing  a  combination  of  certain  mental  with  cer- 
tain moral  qualities.  Yet  consider  how  small  is  the  sphere  of  a 
mayor's  or  police  commissioner's  or  common  councilman's  duties  ;  at 
how  few  points  it  touches  the  citizen,  and  how  small  a  portion  of  his 
activity  is  regulated  by  it.  But  suppose  every  inhabitant  of  Boston 
had  turned  all  his  possessions  into  the  City  Treasury ;  suppose  the 
city  owned  all  the  goods,  machinery,  and  manufactories  of  every  de- 
scription, and  were  to  be  charged  with  the  whole  work  of  production, 
transportation,  and  distribution.  Suppose  it  were  the  business  of  the 
City  Government  to  tell  every  man  in  the  population,  every  Monday 
morning,  what  he  was  to  do  during  the  week,  and  see  that  he  did  it, 
and  supply  him  during  that  period  with  clothing  and  food  and  shelter 
for  himself  and  his  family,  and  with  his  proper  share  of  amusements 
and  culture,  —  where  would  you  find  the  persons  competent  to  super- 
intend the  work  ?  How  would  you  choose  them  ?  Who  would 
superintend  t/iem,  and  see  that  ^/tey  did  t/ieir  duty  ? 

One  has  only  to  ask  these  questions  to  answer  them.  In  fact,  the 
whole  supposition  sounds,  I  admit,  a  little  absurd.  Such  plans  hardly 
seem  to  merit  serious  discussion.  That  any  community  would  ever 
be  got  to  try  such  a  scheme  is  so  improbable,  that  it  seems  hardly 
worth  while  to  examine  it.  Nevertheless  this,  or  something  very  like 
this,  is  what  all  socialists  look  forward  to  with  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctness. If  it  were  oftener  examined  or  thought  out,  however, 
I  am  sure  Socialism  would  look  less  formidable.  In  truth,  the  ad- 
ministrative  difficulty  furnishes   the   real   refutation  of   all  socialist 
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writings.  It  puts  all  their  books,  however  able  or  acute,  in  the 
category  of  Utopia.  It  makes  all  the  chiefs,  Lasalle,  Marx,  Bebel, 
Bakunine,  Blanc,  or  I  care  not  who,  really  very  harmless  enthusiasts. 
All  they  say  of  the  faults  of  the  existing  society  may  be  true  ;  but  the 
minute  they  begin  to  supply  the  remedy,  they  array  against  them 
what  is  in  social  matters  far  stronger  than  any  body  of  doctrine,  —  the 
common  sense  of  everybody  who  has  ever  hired  another  to  work  for 
him,  or  has  ever  tried  to  get  ten  men  to  do  the  same  job  together. 
Enthusiasm  in  public  causes  is  a  great  force  ;  man's  capacity  for 
devotion  to  his  fellows  is  practically  unlimited  ;  but  it  makes  a  dis- 
tinction in  its  work,  which  M.  Thiers  described  very  wittily,  when  he 
said  that  you  can  readily  "  get  a  man  to  die  for  his  country,  but  you 
cannot  get  him  to  make  pig  iron  for  his  country." 

Even  if  the  administrative  difficulty  did  not  exist,  the  strong  hold 
which  property  has  on  human  nature,  in  its  present  shape,  might  be 
relied  on  to  prevent  any  really  formidable  attempt  to  try  the  social- 
istic experiment.  An  institution  which  is  not  only  imbedded  in  one 
of  the  strongest  of  human  passions,  but  which  forms  the  basis  of  our 
morality,  —  indeed,  one  might  almost  say  furnishes  us  with  the  bulk 
of  the  material  out  of  which  morality  is  made,  —  is  not  likely  to  be 
overthrown,  or  seriously  shaken,  by  the  attacks  of  persons  whose  main 
objection  to  it  is  that  they  do  not  themselves  possess  any  share  in  it. 
We  are  so  much  given  to  the  contemplation  of  the  temptations  and 
evils  which  property  brings  with  it,  that  very  few  of  us  consider  the 
tremendous  void  which  would  be  left  in  our  mental  and  moral  life 
without  it.  There  is  hardly  one  of  the  virtues  which  has  not  its  root 
in  it;  so  that  to  destroy  it  successfully,  or  substitute  something  else 
for  it,  would  not  simply  involve  a  political  and  social  revolution,  but 
something  like  a  change  in  the  nature  of  man.  There  has,  as  yet, 
been  no  sign  anywhere  of  the  spread  of  Socialism  among  owners  of 
property ;  and  no  argument  has  yet  been  produced  which  seems 
likely  to  prove  nearly  as  strong  for  the  surrender  of  it  for  the 
common  benefit  as  Christianity  has  furnished  :  and  yet  on  this  point 
Christianity  has  made  but  little  impression  in  eighteen  hundred 
years. 

But,  however  little  danger  there  may  be  of  a  real  trial  of  the  social- 
ist experiment,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  we  are  in  danger  of  a  deep- 
ening jealousy  and  dislike  of  the  owners  of  accumulated  property, 
and  of  an  increasing  disposition  to  use  the  powers  of  government  to 
impose  on  them  an  unequal  share  of  the  public  burdens.     Our  civil- 
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ization  is  probably  more  endangered  from  this  cause  than  from  any 
other,  for  it  rests  more  distinctly  than  any  civilization  which  has 
preceded  it  on  security  for  accumulations,  and  certainty  as  to  the 
future.  Widespread  diminution  of  this  security  and  this  certainty 
would  not  produce  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  cataclysm  •,  but  if  it 
were  greatly  to  reduce  the  rate  of  progress,  and  the  hopefulness  of  the 
half-dozen  nations  which  now  carry  the  world  forward,  —  bring  their 
States  say  to  the  condition  of  Mexico  or  Spain,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Eastern  monarchies,  —  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  process 
of  decay  might  go,  or  in  what  it  might  end.  Barbarism  is  an  insid- 
ious disease  ;  and,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  we  constantly  forget 
over  how  small  an  area  of  the  earth's  surface  progress,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  the  word,  exists  or  is  thought  of. 

The  danger  which  threatens  us  in  this  direction  arises  out  of  the 
fact,  —  of  which  we  are  at  this  moment  witnessing  very  striking  illus- 
trations, —  that  a  larger  and  larger  amount  of  population  is  becoming 
dependent  on  industrial  chiefs  whose  judgment  is  every  year  under- 
going a  more  severe  strain.  This  is  true,  whether  trade  is  carried  on 
under  a  high  or  low  tariff.  The  English  manufacturer,  for  instance, 
under  the  regime  of  free  trade,  has  for  the  past  twenty  years  been 
seeking  his  market  at  greater  and  greater  distances  ;  and  the  farther 
away  it  is,  the  less  he  understands  it,  and  the  more  liable  he  is  to  be 
dislodged  from  it.  The  means  which  he  formerly  possessed,  too,  of 
keeping  himself  informed  about  it,  through  the  medium  of  permanent 
agencies,  has  been  well  nigh  destroyed  by  the  electric  telegraph, 
which  has  substituted  impromptu  orders  for  steady  custom.  The 
result  is  to  give  all  production  more  or  less  of  a  hap-hazard,  specula- 
tive character,  and  to  render  possible  the  sudden  and  appalling 
collapse  which  we  are  now  witnessing  in  English  trade.  The  work- 
ing class,  on  whom  the  consequences  of  such  mistakes  of  the  capi- 
talists fall,  are  an  immense  and  growing  body,  and  have  shown 
under  the  late  calamity  a  disposition  they  have  never  shown  before,  to 
question  their  employer's  ability  to  manage  the  business  or  to  watch 
the  markets.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  their  discontent  the  germ 
of  interfering  legislation,  —  if  legislation  ever  come  within  their  reach, 
—  which  might  have  nothing  of  a  socialist  character,  and  yet  rob  the 
accumulation  and  handling  of  capital  of  most  of  their  attractiveness. 
Nor  does  the  regime  of  protection  offer  a  much  more  pleasing  pros- 
pect, as  far  as  the  working  man  is  concerned.  The  market  is, 
under  a  protective  tariff,  restricted,  and  is  consequently  more  under 
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the  manufacturer's  eye,  so  to  speak ;  and  this,  at  first  sight,  seems 
to  render  him  less  Hkely  to  make  mistakes.  But  the  protectionist 
market  is  essentially  an  artificial  market ;  and  as  it  is  kept  up 
by  legislation,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  kept  so  high  as  to  throw, 
every  twenty  years  or  so,  greater  quantities  of  capital  into  particular 
lines  of  business  than  the  demand  of  the  country  can  possibly 
support.  The  point  of  satiety  reached,  the  collapse  comes,  and 
lasts  till  the  growth  of  population  or  some  newly  discovered  foreign 
demand  puts  the  surplus  machinery  again  in  motion,  or  until  capital 
seeks  new  channels.  In  this  case,  too,  during  the  waiting  period, 
the  working  classes  suffer  terribly,  and  apparently  from  no  fault  of 
their  own.  I  am  afraid  that  as  the  production  grows  in  volume, 
and  the  masses  of  capital  managed  by  single  persons,  or  small  bodies 
of  persons,  increase  in  bulk,  these  calamities  will  become  more 
widespread  and   searching. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  .-*  It  must  be  a  remedy  which  will 
not  weaken  self-reliance,  or  partake  in  any  degree  of  the  character  of 
a  stimulant, — at  least  in  so  far  as  legislation  undertakes  to  supply 
it.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  State  to 
promote  the  growth  of  the  class  which  lives  from  year  to  year,  as 
distinguished  from  the  class  which  lives  from  day  to  day,  or  from 
week  to  week  ;  and  by  this  I  mean  of  course  the  farming  class. 
Every  man  who  lives  on  a  farm  is  a  man  delivered  from  the  risk  of 
destitution  through  any  other  man's  errors.  If  he  cannot  sell  his 
crop,  he  can  always  eat  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  habit  of  saving  should  be  promoted  by 
every  feasible  plan  among  the  class  which  lives  on  weekly  wages,  and 
has  to  take  the  risks  of  manufacturing.  All  moral  influences  which 
go  to  fortify  character  of  course  do  promote  this  habit ;  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  stimulate  it  still  further  by  the  provision  of  abso- 
lute security  for  the  savings.  Everyman  who  has  saved  even  twenty- 
five  dollars  gets  therefrom  a  leaning  in  favor  of  private  property, 
which  I  am  afraid  it  would  take  a  great  many  sermons  and  articles 
and  lectures  to  communicate  to  him.  The  conversions  from  highly 
communistic  views  of  society  which  one  occasionally  witnesses,  under 
the  influence  of  a  legacy  or  other  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth,  to  very 
stern  views  of  the  sanctity  of  individual  ownership,  is  an  encouraging 
indication  of  the  way  the  path  of  safety  lies.  The  task  before  modern 
society  —  in  fact,  the  most  important  of  all  its  tasks  —  is  the  conver- 
sion of  the  class  which  lives   by   wages  into   property   holders,  how- 
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ever  small.  This  is  the  one  remedy  for  Socialism  which  has  never 
failed.  I  cannot  trespass  on  your  time  with  any  detailed  consideration 
of  the  means  which  may  be  resorted  to  for  this  end  ;  but  chief 
among  them  are  the  provision  of  legal  facilities  for  the  purchase  of 
houses  and  lands,  of  which  striking  examples  are  to  be  witnessed  in 
Philadelphia,  and  secondly,  such  a  system  of  savings-bank  management 
and  inspection  as  will  make  fraud  or  loss  not  only  rare,  but  impossible. 
Every  poor  man  who  puts  away  a  dollar  in  a  bank  for  a  rainy  day 
ought  to  be  as  sure  of  getting  it  back  as  the  holder  of  a  national  bank- 
note now  is  of  having  it  redeemed  in  full.  If  I  were  asked  to  select 
the  occurrence  of  recent  years  which  has  done  most  to  shake  the 
foundations  of  social  order,  and  supply  materials  for  socialistic  hatred 
and  speculation,  I  should  point  to  the  enormous  losses  sustained 
by  the  prudent  poor  through  the  fraudulent  or  reckless  management 
of  savings  banks  and  life-insurance  companies.  There  is  no  subject 
of  social  reform  which  at  this  crisis  demands  more  attention,  and  none 
which  will  better  repay  it 
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Matthew  Arnold's  Mixed  Essays.^  —  "  That  was  excellently  observ^ed, 
say  I,  when  I  read  a  passage  in  an  author  where  his  opinion  agrees  with 
mine.  When  we  diifer,  then  I  pronounce  him  to  be  mistaken."  Mr  Arnold 
constantly  arouses  a  feeling  of  opposition,  and  becomes  a  subject  for  Swift's 
second  division  of  criticism  much  more  frequently  than  for  the  first.  Yet 
to  save  ourselves  from  the  Dean's  satire,  we  are  quite  ready  to  confess  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  "excellently  observed,"  although  we  cannot  agree  with 
it.  There  are  many  things  too  in  Mr.  Arnold's  very  suggestive  Essays 
with  which  we  not  only  do  not  agree,  but  which  we  cannot  even  admit  to  be 
"  excellently  observed." 

Mr.  Arnold  says,  in  his  preface,  that  there  is  a  unit}*  of  tendency  in  these 
Essays,  and  adds,  very  modestly,  that  this  unity  is  probably  of  more  interest 
to  himself  than  to  his  readers.  The  unity  of  purpose  is  certainly  clear,  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting,  since  the  author  is  Mr.  Arnold.  The  pref- 
ace states  accurately  and  concisely,  but  in  general  terms,  what  the  tendency 
of  the  Essays  is.  It  can  be  put,  however,  in  a  more  concrete  form,  which 
is  better  for  the  purposes  of  criticism. 

The  theme  of  all  the  Essays,  except  the  last  two  (the  connection  of  which 
with  the  main  subject  is  more  remote  than  in  the  case  of  the  others),  can 
be  briefly  stated  in  a  few  general  propositions.  Democracy  is  advancing  in 
England,  as  it  has  done  and  is  doing  everywhere ;  its  progress  is  irresistible, 
and  its  ultimate  triumph  inevitable.  When  it  is  supreme,  administration  — 
which,  as  Mirabeau  said,  is  government  —  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
average  man  ;  that  is,  in  England,  into  the  hands  of  the  middle  classes. 
"The  Puritan  middle  class,"  says  Mr.  Arnold,  "with  all  its  faults,  is  still 
the  best  stuff  in  this  nation.  Some  have  hated  and  persecuted  it ;  many 
have  flattered  and  derided  it,  —  flattered  it  that,  while  they  deride  it,  they 
may  use  it.  I  have  believed  in  it.  It  is  the  best  stuff  in  this  nation,  and 
in  its  success  is  our  best  hope  for  the  future.  But,  to  succeed,  it  must  be 
transformed."  In  another  place  he  says:  "Our  Puritan  middle  class 
presents  a  defective  type  of  religion,  a  narrow  range  of  intellect  and 
knowledge,  a  stunted  sense  of  beauty,  a  low  standard  of  manners."  That 
is,  the  Puritan  middle  class  has  only  one  element  of  civilization,  if  we  accept 
Mr.  Arnold's  definition  of  these  elements,  —  the  sense  and  power  of  con- 

1  "  Mixed  Essays."     I3y  Matthew  Arnold.     New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     1S79. 
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duct,  or  morals.  In  all  others  it  is  fatally  defective.  But  it  is  to  become 
at  no  distant  day  the  governing  class  in  the  English  democracy.  "The 
difficulty  for  democracy  is,  how  to  find  and  keep  high  ideals."  If  the 
English  middle  class  comes  to  supreme  power  in  its  present  condition,  "  then 
the  dangers  of  America  will  be  really  ours,  —  the  dangers  which  come  from 
the  multitude  being  in  power,  with  no  adequate  ideal  to  elevate  or 
guide  the  multitude."  Mr.  Arnold  has  a  genuine  horror  of  being  "  Ameri- 
canized;" but  if  his  picture  of  the  English  middle  classes  is  accurate,  they 
will  at  first  do  something  worse  than  "  Americanize  "  the  government.  The 
American  democracy  is  far  more  highly  civilized,  and  in  many  more  direc- 
tions, than  the  future  rulers  of  England,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Arnold.  The 
picture  is,  we  believe,  altogether  too  dark ;  and  however  much  Mr.  Arnold 
may  admire  the  middle  classes  theoretically,  it  is  pretty  clear  that,  in  practice, 
they  outrage  and  offend  his  taste  and  sentiment,  and  appear  to  him  much 
worse  than  they  really  are.  But,  however  all  this  may  be,  Mr.  Arnold's 
problem  is  to  make  the  middle  classes  fit  to  govern  England.  Two  solutions 
are  suggested  in  the  first  two  essays  on  "Democracy  "  and  "  Equality."  One 
is  to  make  the  State  furnish  the  necessary  ideal  for  which  the  aristocracy 
does  not  suffice,  and  raise  the  middle  classes  by  a  system  of  secondary 
schools  controlled  by  government,  and  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  aristoc- 
racy. This  is  unquestionably  a  very  sensible  scheme,  except  for  the  practical 
difficulty  that  the  reform  would  have  to  be  carried  out  by  the  State  before 
the  middle  class  were  in  control,  —  that  is  by  the  aristocracy.  Otherwise  it 
would  amount  simply  to  saying  that  the  middle  class,  when  they  are  the 
State,  must  elevate  themselves ;  which  looks  like  begging  the  question. 
The  second  remedy  suggested  by  Mr.  Arnold  is,  equality.  Here  again  he 
is  quite  right ;  careful  observers  would  readily  agree  with  him  that  inequalit}^ 
in  England  "materializes  the  upper,  vulgarizes  the  middle,  and  brutalizes  the 
lower  class."  Equalit\-  is  the  true  solution,  —  social  equality,  which  will 
destroy  the  snobbish  brutality^which  is  the  fault  of  the  upper  class,  and  the 
equally  snobbish  ser\'ilit}'  \vhich  is  the  bane  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes. 
And  again  Mr.  Arnold  contends,  and  with  great  force,  that  the  first  step 
towards  equality  must  be  through  an  equal  education  of  all  by  the  State. 
He  also  urges,  or  rather  suggests,  a  law  akin  to  that  of  the  French  in  the 
regulation  and  limitation  of  the  power  of  bequest,  —  a  reform  of  very  uncer- 
tain value.  To  an  American  it  certainly  seems  unquestionable  that  the 
power  of  bequest  should  be   interfered  with  as  little  as  possible. 

The  fourth  essay  deals  particularly  with  the  subject  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  others,  except  the  last  two,  may  not  improperly  be  termed 
lectures  to  the  Puritan  middle  class  upon  some  of  their  many  grave  defects. 
The  third  essay,  for  example,  discusses  the  narrow  Puritan  prejudice  against 
Irish  Catholicism  and  the  endowment  of  a  Catholic  university  by  the  State, 
to  which  the  refusal  of  this  measure  by  the  Liberal  party  is  probably  justly 
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attributed.  Here  is  an  instance  of  the  lack  of  civilization  among  the  middle 
classes.  "If  you  endow  Protestant  universities,"  says  Mr.  Arnold,  "why 
in  the  name  of  justice  should  not  Catholic  tax  payers  have  their  university 
endowed  } "  The  obvious  answer  is  that  the  State  has  no  business  to  make 
religious  endowments  of  any  sort,  or  to  meddle  with  religion  in  any  way. 
But  this  would  lead  to  disestablishment,  which  is  a  very  dreadful  thing  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Englishmen  in  whom  the  sense  of  propriety  has  not  wholly 
faded  out.  It  is  very  unwise,  no  doubt,  to  destroy  any  conservative  institu- 
tion which  helps  to  form  the  barriers  against  communism  or  socialism  ; 
but  this  is  not  the  ground  on  which  Mr.  Arnold  rests  his  defence  of  the 
Church.  His  argument  is  that  the  Established  Church  carries  the  germ  of 
truth  in  an  attractive  form  to  the  people.  Now  the  English  Church  has 
many  merits,  chief  among  which  is  a  service  in  incomparably  fine  English  ; 
but  to  advocate  it  as  a  popular  church  seems  a  little  strained.  The  Church 
of  England  has  too  little  splendor  and  too  little  superstition  to  be  popular, 
like  the  Church  of  Rome;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  lacks  the  simplicity 
which  enables  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  forms  to  appeal  strongly  to  the 
masses.  Taking  the  condition  of  things  as  they  exist  in  England,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  abstract  justice  requires  the  endowment  of  a  Catholic 
university  in  Ireland;  but  we  confess  to  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the 
practical  man  (narrow  and  shallow,  it  is  to  be  feared,  Mr.  Arnold  would  call 
him)  who  says  that  Irish  Catholicism  is  a  dangerous  and  troublesome  thing ; 
that  the  more  Ireland  gets,  the  more  restless  and  outrageous  it  becomes, 
and  that  you  had  better  let  well  alone. 

"The  Guide  to  English  Literature"  touches  another  similar  point,  that  of 
general  education,  and  contains  many  just,  sensible,  and  shrewd  remarks  as 
to  "Literature  Primers."  But  it  also  contains  a  passing  criticism  upon 
Shakspeare,  which  is  simply  intolerable.  Mr.  Arnold  says  that  Shakspeare 
was  a  great  artist  in  his  impersonality,  but  that  he  was  not  a  perfect  artist 
because  he  did  not  observe  "  the  law  of  pure  and  flawless  workmanship." 
He  then  quotes  the  following  lines,  which  are  certainly  not  very  good  for 
Shakspeare,  as  proof  of  his  statement :  — 

"  Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom  lapp'd  in  proof 
Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons." 

These  lines,  according  to  Mr.  Arnold,  are  "detestable."  One  feels  inchned 
to  say  to  Mr.  Arnold  what  Charles  Knight  said  of  Johnson's  remark,  that 
the  line  — 

"  And  make  the  hussy  Fortune  break  her  wheel," 

was  a  miserable  line  :  "  It  would  be  well  for  Johnson  if  the  *  Irene  '  contained 
a  few  such  miserable  lines."  The  whole  passage  about  Shakspeare,  singu- 
larly out  of  place  in  commenting  on  a  primer,  is  in  any  connection  hyper- 
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critical  to  the  last  degree.  Let  us  leave  Shakspeare's  mistakes  to  German 
professors,  and  strive  to  appreciate,  above  all  in  Primers  of  Literature,  his 
endless  beauty  and  strength,  without  quarrelling  over  his  being  termed  "  the 
greatest  artist  of  all  time,"  and  without  picking  little  flaws  in  work  which, 
take  it  for  all  in  all,  is  the  most  perfect  that  has  ever  been  produced  by  man. 
Such  criticism  leads  to  nothing ;  and,  besides  being  as  a  rule  bad,  is,  whether 
good  or  bad,  perfectly  futile  except  in  the  elaborate  notes  of  careful  com- 
mentators. 

The  essay  on  Milton  deals  wdth  the  great  poet  of  the  Puritan  middle 
class.  Mr.  Arnold  calls  in  a  Frenchman  in  order  to  display  the  possible 
hostile  criticism  of  Milton,  which  is  no  doubt  often  just,  and  is  certainly 
instructive.  The  essay  opens,  however,  with  an  onslaught  upon  Macaulay. 
The  chief  objection  to  Macaulay  seems  to  be  that  his  opinions  are  those  of 
the  great  body  of  English-speaking  people ;  or,  as  Mr.  Arnold  puts  it,  the 
first  book  that  an  Englishman  desiring  culture  gets,  after  his  Bible  and 
Shakspeare,  is  Macaulay.  This,  to  Mr.  Arnold,  apparently  puts  Macaulay 
on  a  low  plane,  and  makes  him  valuable  simply  as  leading  to  higher  things. 
Macaulay  was  not  a  good  literary  critic,  and  said  as  much  himself ;  but  he 
had  a  wonderful  historic  insight,  as  well  as  a  splendid  style,  and  that  he 
should  represent  the  opinion  of  the  English  race  is  his  highest  praise.  The 
general  judgment  of  mankind  is  right,  in  the  long  run ;  and  it  is  because 
Macaulay  represents  it,  that  he  appeals  so  strongly  to  all  who  read  him. 
To  say,  with  Macaulay,  that  the  struggle  between  the  Puritans  and  Cavaliers 
was  the  struggle  between  Oromasdes  and  Ahrimanes,  may  be  strained,  but 
it  is  absolutely  correct  if  compared  with  Chillingworth's  statement,  quoted 
with  so  much  approbation  by  Mr.  Arnold,  in  the  essay  on  Falkland, 
that  it  was  a  contest  "between  publicans  and  sinners  on  one  side,  and 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  on  the  other."  Mr.  Arnold  is  too  refined  and  too 
sensitive,  to  appear  to  any  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  Puritan  rebellion. 
The  essay  on  Falkland  shows  this,  even  more  conspicuously  than  the  one 
on  Milton.  Falkland,  frankly  speaking,  was  a  complete  failure,  and  yet 
Mr.  Arnold  sets  him  up  as  the  really  admirable  character  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Kindly  and  temperate  Falkland  was,  certainly ;  but  his  chief  glory 
to  Mr.  Arnold  is  that  he  saw  the  evil  of  both  sides  so  clearly,  and  looked 
so  deeply  into  the  future,  that  he  was  of  no  use  to  any  one.  What  was 
needed  in  those  days,  was  a  man  who  was  not  ahead  of  his  time  so 
far  as  to  be  unable  to  deal  with  it.  Falkland,  in  some  ways,  was  worse 
than  useless ;  and  although  he  may  deserve  a  statue,  as  a  high-minded 
gentleman  and  gallant  soldier,  there  is  no  question  that  he  failed,  and 
deserved  to  fail.  He  threw  away  his  opportunities,  and  kept  his  eyes 
fixed  on  a  distant  future,  when  the  present  had  quite  enough  for  him 
to  do,  and  was  quite  good  enough  for  him.  That  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Arnold  should   admire  Falkland  excessively  is  natural  enough,  but  it  is 
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inconceivable  that  any  man  should  cite  Bolingbroke  as  an  authority  against 
the  Puritans  and  OUver  Cromwell.  To  call  Cromwell,  Bunyan,  and  Luther 
"  Philistines  of  genius,"  indicates  Mr.  Arnold's  cast  of  mind  and  the  school 
of  criticism  to  which  he  belongs  ;  but  to  slur  John  Hampden,  in  regard  to  the 
ship-money,  and  in  comparison  with  Lord  Falkland,  is  something  of  which 
we  should  hardly  suppose  an  intelligent  Englishman  capable. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Arnold  is  a  very  brilliant  sentimentalist,  and  when  he 
deals  with  questions  of  the  day  he  appears  to  advantage,  and  is  moreover, 
unlike  most  sentimentalists,  sufficiently  practical.  But  when  he  approaches 
a  period  like  the  Puritan  rebellion,  he  fails  signally  from  the  historic  point 
of  view :  he  is  always  setting  up  ideals,  and  judging  men  by  the  standard  of 
what  ought  to  have  been,  and  not  of  what  was.  Cromwell,  for  instance, 
had  no  time  to  split  hairs,  or  to  think  how  much  better  things  would  be  if 
they  were  only  a  little  different.  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  very  great  man, 
called  upon  to  deal  with  a  succession  of  tremendous  conflicts  ;  and  he  solved 
the  problem,  after  a  fashion  at  least,  which  was  more  than  any  one  else 
could  do.  But,  to  Mr.  Arnold,  he  is  merely  a  Philistine  of  genius.  Names 
are  of  no  great  consequence ;  but,  if  Oliver  Cromwell  had  been  like  Lord 
Falkland,  there  would  have  been  no  material  for  one  of  the  most  splendid 
pages  in  English  history,  and  Englishmen  might  have  waited  longer  than 
they  did  for  the  "happy  revolution"  of  1688,  the  Protestant  succession, 
constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  rest.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Lord 
Falkland  had  been  a  really  great  man  like  John  Hampden,  he  would  not 
have  fallen  fighting  for  a  worthless  cause  and  worthless  king,  disappointed 
and  disgusted  with  life,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  crushing  sense  of  failure 
and  mistake.  Sentimentalists  of  genius  have  a  high  place  in  the  world's 
economy,  but  they  do  not  find  it  in  the  Puritan  rebellion,  either  as  actors  or 
historical  critics. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak  of  the  essays  on  Goethe  and 
George  Sand,  which  are,  like  all  the  others,  suggestive  and  interesting,  but 
not  so  closely  connected  with  the  main  theme.  The  book  throughout  is 
able,  original,  and  full  of  thought,  and  has,  as  we  said  at  the  beginning, 
many  things  "  excellently  observed." 

Mr.  Drone's  Treatise  on  Copyright,^  although  designed  prima- 
rily for  the  use  of  courts  and  lawyers,  is  no  mere  legal  text-book.  A  large 
and  very  important  part  of  it  is  devoted  to  an  historical  inquiry  into  the 
origin  and  character  of  literary  property,  —  a  subject  quite  as  interesting  from 
its  economic  and  literary,  as  from  its  legal,  aspect.    It  is  a  subject  which  has 

*  "A  Treatise  on  The  Law  of  Property  in  Intellectual  Productions  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  Embracing  Copyright  in  Works  of  Literature  and  Art,  and  Flay- 
right  in  Dramatic  and  Musical  compositions."  By  Eaton  S.  Drone.  Boston :  Little, 
Brown,  &  Co.     1879.     ^vo.  pp.  liv,  774. 
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impressed  into  its  service,  during  the  past  two  hundred  years,  much  of  the 
most  distinguished  ability  of  the  race  to  which  we  belong.  Beginning  with 
Lord  Mansfield,  and  ending  with  Lord  Brougham,  the  list  of  eminent  judges 
who  have  been  called  upon  to  examine  and  adjudicate  upon  the  rights  of 
authors  embraces  half  the  names  which  have  made  the  English  Bench  distin- 
guished ;  while  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Macaulay  and  Hood,  there  is  almost  no 
author  of  eminence,  in  whatever  field  of  letters,  who  has  not  expressed  an 
opinion  on  some  one  of  the  many  forms  in  which  the  copyright  question  is 
continually  making  its  appearance.  Within  a  year,  an  extremely  able  and 
enlightened  commission  has  gone  over  the  whole  ground  in  England,  and, 
almost  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Drone's  book,  a  leading  publishing 
house  in  New  York  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington, 
urging  upon  him  the  appointment  of  a  mixed  commission  to  consider  anew  the 
question  of  International  copyright.  If  there  is  one  thing  clear  about  the 
copyright  question,  it  is  that  it  has  by  no  means  reached  a  settlement ;  and 
even  a  cursory  examination  of  Mr.  Drone's  book  will  convince  the  reader  that 
a  considerable  time  is  likely  to  elapse  before  a  settlement  is  reached.  We  do 
not  propose  here  to  consider  the  legal  aspect  of  copyright  at  all ;  but  merely 
to  point  out  one  or  two  admitted  facts,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  conclusive, 
upon  principle,  of  most  of  the  questions  which  arise  as  to  the  rights  of 
authors.  In  stating  these,  we  are  really  giving  in  other  language  conclusions 
identical  with  those  reached  by  Mr.  Drone  in  his  valuable  Treatise,  to  the 
opening  chapters  of  which  we  must  refer  the  reader,  if  he  desires  to  famil- 
iarize himself  with  the  latest  discussions  on  the  subject  of  the  origin,  nature, 
and  probable  future  of  literary  property. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  may  safely  be  taken  as  settled  that  book  copy- 
right is  a  right  of  property,  and  that  it  is  just  the  same  in  origin  and  char- 
acter as  the  right  of  the  laborer  to  his  hire,  though  it  is  protected  necessarily 
in  a  different  way.  A  book  is  the  result  of  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor  in  a  particular  way,  for  a  particular  purpose :  whether  the  result  is  a 
book,  or  a  house,  or  suit  of  clothes,  cannot  make  any  difference.  The 
reason  why  there  is  so  much  confusion  on  this  subject  is  owing  to  the  fact 
that,  in  English,  the  word  *' property"  signifies  two  things, — ownerships  and 
t\\Q  thing  owned.  Without  going  into  legal  technicalities,  it  is  evident  that 
ownership  means  generally  the  possession  of  all  those  rights,  with  regard  to 
the  thing  owned,  that  in  common  parlance  make  the  thing  mine;  for  ex- 
ample, the  right  of  possession,  of  sale,  of  preventing  the  interference  with 
its  enjoyment  by  others,  of  disposition  by  will.  When  a  man  enjoys  all 
these  rights  with  regard  to  a  thing,  we  say  that  he  owns  it.  Now  there  is 
no  doubt  that  literary  property,  as  it  exists  all  over  the  world  to-day,  is  of 
this  character.  If  an  author  writes  a  book,  and  takes  the  steps  which  the 
law  enjoins,  he  will  own  the  copyright  of  his  book  as  completely  as  he  owns 
the  house  he  lives  in,  or  the  horse  he  rides.     He  may  sell  it,  lend  it,  give  it 
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away,  and  he  may  prevent  any  interference  with  his  use  of  it  by  resort  to 
the  courts.  The  only  difference  of  any  importance  between  it  and  owner- 
ship of  any  other  kind  is  that,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  it  comes 
suddenly  to  an  end ;  that  is,  the  difference  between  copyright  and  all  other 
kinds  of  property  is  that  the  latter  are  perpetual  in  duration,  while  copyright 
is  limited.  It  is,  moreover,  an  established  historical  fact,  that  copyright 
down  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  first  copyright  statute  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign  was  unlimited  and  perpetual,  and  that  perpetual  copyright  was 
taken  away  by  the  statute  of  Anne.  We  do  not  say  this  on  our  own  authority, 
but  on  that  of  the  most  eminent  English  judges  of  the  last  century,  who 
investigated  the  subject  as  an  historical  fact^  and  decided  that,  previous  to 
this  statute,  every  author's  right  in  a  book  had  been  precisely  what  his  right 
had  been  in  his  houses,  lands,  or  chattels.  No  other  right  of  property,  so 
far  as  we  know,  has  passed  through  such  curious  vicissitudes ;  and  the  con- 
clusion to  which  the  history  of  the  matter  points  is,  unless  we  are  mistaken, 
that  it  lies  upon  those  who  maintain  that  copyright  should  retain  its  present 
restricted  character,  to  shov/  why.  If  it  is  a  right  of  property,  and  if  it  existed 
as  a  property  right  from  the  discovery  of  printing  down  to  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  was  then  suddenly  sapped  of  half  its  value  by  a  statute  (which 
by  the  way  was  ostensibly  passed  in  the  interest  of  authors),  why  should 
authors  always  be  called  upon  to  come  forward  and  show  a  reason  for  their 
demands,  whenever  an  International  copyright  law  is  proposed,  or  an  exten- 
sion of  the  period  of  copyright  requested }  It  would  certainly  seem  as  if  it 
were  the  duty  of  the  other  side  to  show  some  reason  for  maintaining  the 
present  unjust  and  exceptional  status  quo. 

The  potent  word,  which  is  a  key  to  the  false  position  in  which  authors 
are  invariably  put  whenever  the  copyright  question  arises,  is,  of  course, 
"  monopoly  ; "  and  the  second  point  on  which  we  desire  to  insist,  and  which 
we  wish  could  in  some  way  be  made  as  self-evident  as  it  is  perfectly  clear  on 
examination,  is  that  there  is  no  more  "  monopoly  "  in  copyright  than  there 
is  in  any  other  kind  of  exclusive  ownership.  Monopolies  are  objectionable 
for  a  single  reason,  that  they  restrict  the  right  of  dealing  in  some  necessary 
article  of  commerce  to  a  particular  person,  and  thus  prevent  the  public 
from  obtaining  what  they  would  otherwise  obtain  freely,  unless  through  the 
payment  of  an  excessive  price.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  books  at  all. 
Tennyson  and  Longfellow  and  Bryant  are  not  commodities,  which  the  public 
have  any  right  to  have  supplied  to  them  at  the  lowest  competitive  price.  If 
they  were,  then  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  public  ought  in  some  way  to  be 
able  to  compel  authors  to  write  for  their  benefit ;  and  if  an  author  is  known, 
as  is  often  the  case,  to  be  contemplating  the  production  of  some  work,  and 
unduly  delays  it,  there  ought  to  be  some  process,  say  at  the  instance  of 
the  Attorney-General,  for  compelling  him  to  go  on  with  it,  and  bring  it  out. 
Put  in  this  way,  the  supposed  rights  of  the  public  to   have  books  supplied 
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to  them  at  such  a  price  as  they  choose  to  consider  proper,  are  at  once  seen 
to  be  an  absurdity.  The  fact  is  that  authorship  is  not  a  monopoly,  any  more 
than  is  the  exclusive  ownership  of  all  property.  The  public  wants  land,  for 
instance,  in  a  crowded  city  like  New  York,  quite  as  much  as  it  wants  books  ; 
but,  except  in  certain  communistic  quarters,  it  is  not  argued  from  this  that 
the  Astor  family  are  "  monopolists,"  and  that  their  land  should  after  a 
limited  time  of  enjoyment  be  taken  away  from  them. 

Our  space  forbids  us  to  pursue  the  subject  further  here,  and  we  must 
again  refer  the  reader  to  the  interesting  and  valuable  pages  of  the  work 
whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  There  has  been,  until  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Drone's  work,  no  thoroughly  good  legal  treatise  on  copy- 
right in  existence.  Curtis  on  copyright  was  somewhat  out  of  date,  Mr. 
James  Appleton  Morgan's  work  on  Literary  Property  too  hastily  written  to 
be  thoroughly  reliable,  and  Mr.  Copinger's  work  necessarily  confined  to 
English  readers.  Mr.  Drone's  book  supplies  a  want  long  felt  by  students 
of  the  subject  in  America,  as  well  as  by  practising  lawyers,  better  on  the 
whole  than  any  work  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  chief  difficulty  which 
we  have  to  find  with  it  is  that  he  does  not,  for  a  lawyer,  sufficiently  distin- 
guish between  his  own  views  of  what  the  law  ought  to  be  and  what  the 
courts  have  declared  it  to  be.  But  as  it  was  evidently  his  purpose  in  writing 
this  book  to  help  to  mould  the  law  of  copyright  in  accordance  with  sound 
principles,  rather  than  to  make  a  mere  digest,  we  shall  leave  this  objection 
to  be  taken  by  professional  critics. 

Treatises  on  Esthetics  ^  are  not,  as  a  rule,  taken  up  by  the  general 
reader  with  lively  anticipations  of  enjoyment.  The  mind  does  not  go  out 
to  meet  them  wdth  a  ready  interest.  This  backwardness,  however,  is  not 
due,  we  think,  to  a  positive  rejection  of  all  standards  and  principles  of 
judgment  in  matters  of  art :  we  all  of  us  have  our  principles  and  standards, 
—  somewhat  vague,  perhaps,  but  real,  —  and  to  a  certain  extent  we  expect 
other  people  to  share  them  ;  we  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  such  matters  with  a  confidence  which,  within  certain  limits,  is  un- 
hesitating. Nor  would  most  people  deny  the  possibility  of  stating  these 
principles.  Only  we  do  not  care  to  have  them  stated ;  and  when  the  at- 
tempt is  made,  w-e  do  not  much  care  to  inquire  whether  the  statement  is 
true  or  not.  A  certain  deadness  of  intellectual  curiosity  seems  to  attend 
the  perception  of  beauty ;  we  are  content  to  feel,  and  rather  resent  the  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  feeling  to  a  formula.  It  is  quite  different  with  matters 
(f[  intellectual  perception ;  here  this  stage  is  soon  outgrown.  It  is  only  in 
childhood  that  the  bare  physical  facts  —  the  brightness  of  light,  the  wetness 

1  "  ^Esthetics."  By  Eugene  Veron.  Translated  by  W.  H.  Armstrong,  B.  A.  (Oxon). 
London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.  1879.  i6mo.  pp. 
xxxi  and  423.     [Library  of  Contemporary  Science.] 
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of  water,  the  swiftness  and  range  of  projectiles  —  delight  us  by  their  mere 
existence ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  recurrence  to  the  child's  state  of  mind  that 
the  grown  man  can  long  occupy  himself  with  dropping  pebbles  into  a  well, 
or  skipping  stones  upon  a  smooth  sheet  of  water,  without  seeking  to  learn 
any  thing  from  his  facts,  or  to  give  them  a  general  expression.  But  the 
sense  of  beauty  clings  lovingly  to  its  fact,  expatiates  in  it  to  the  last  hue 
and  fibre,  and  cannot  bear  to  sacrifice  any  particularity  to  the  needs  of  a 
precise  statement.  Only  wTiters  like  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  who  present  their 
principles  as  it  were  in  concrete  shape,  can  win  our  attention. 

We  cannot  expect  for  M.  Veron's  attempt  any  better  fate  than  the  usual 
one.  He  has  many  merits ;  he  is  never  vague  or  tedious ;  he  has  the  lucid 
order  of  his  countrymen  ;  he  abjures  metaphysics  and  the  Beautiful ;  he 
contrives  to  give  incidentally  a  good  deal  of  information  of  an  interesting 
sort ;  and,  what  has  no  doubt  given  the  book  a  place  in  this  series,  he  is  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  methods  of  modern  science.  All  this  we  fear  will 
not  save  it.  It  will  be  looked  into  and  approved  by  the  like-minded  ;  but  it 
will  not  be  read.  We  have  all  heard  something  like  it  before ;  for  although, 
as  we  said,  he  abjures  metaphysics,  yet  it  is,  after  all,  for  the  sake  of  a  met- 
aphysics of  his  own. 

Art,  he  says,  is  nothing  but  a  natural  result  of  man's  organization,  and 
finds  its  explanation,  therefore,  in  the  two  sciences  pertaining  to  the  study  of 
the  organs  of  sight  and  hearing ;  namely,  optics  and  acoustics.  Unhappily, 
however,  these  sciences  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  throw  much 
light  on  the  connection  of  the  physical  phenomena  with  the  sense  of  beauty, 
so  that  "  in  most  cases  we  are  compelled  to  content  ourselves  with  pure  em- 
piricism, —  the  statement  and  registration  of  facts,  and  their  classification 
in  the  order  most  probable."  But,  we  should  like  to  ask,  what  is  meant  by 
the  "  most  probable  "  ?  Have  we  not  here  a  plain  token  of  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, metaphysics,  with  its  a  priori  assumptions,  protruding  from  under  the 
lion's  skin  of  modern  science.? 

From  our  facts,  when  we  have  classified  them  in  the  order  which  we  think 
most  probable,  we  are  able,  M.  Veron  says,  to  deduce  a  principle  of  the  utmost 
importance  ;  namely,  that  the  value  of  a  work  of  art  rests  entirely  upon  the  de- 
gree of  energy  with  which  it  manifests  the  intellectual  character  and  sesthetic 
impressions  of  its  author.  Does  M.  Veron  mean  that  the  energetic  expres- 
sion, in  a  work  of  art,  of  the  intellectual  character  and  aesthetic  impressions 
of  a  Hottentot  would  make  it  beautiful  ?  It  seems  so  ;  for  he  tells  us  that 
only  those  rules  that  spring  from  the  physiological  necessities  of  our  nature 
are  certain  and  definitive,  and  these  must,  we  suppose,  be  the  same  for  the 
Bushman  and  for  Phidias.  It  is  true  there  is  another  rule,  the  observance 
of  which  is  necessary  for  the  artist's  success;  namely,  that  the  work  must  con- 
form to  the  mode  of  thinking  and  feeling  of  the  public  to  which  it  appeals. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Bushman  artist  must  be  judged  by  the  Bushman  stand- 
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ard,  and  Phidias  by  the  Greek.  But  this  conformity  has  nothing  to  do,  he 
says,  with  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work.  Obviously ;  for  since  the  merit 
of  a  work  of  art  is  that  it  gives  pleasure,  and  since  all  pleasure  is  the  excita- 
tion of  nervous  fibres,  which  are  common  to  us  all,  but  more  or  less  easily  ex- 
cited in  different  individuals,  —  it  follows  that  the  degree  of  excitation  which 
one  or  the  other  person  may  experience  at  the  sight  of  a  picture  or  a  statue, 
and  which  measures  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  work,  can  be  known  to  him 
alone,  and  can  neither  be  contested  nor  used  to  contest  the  judgment  of 
another  person.  We  may  indeed  suppose,  if  we  like,  that  the  number  of 
fibres  excited,  and  their  sensibility,  are  greater  in  some  persons  than  in 
others.  But  as  to  this,  M.  Veron  confesses  that  science  is  still  without 
sufficient  means  of  verification,  which  it  is  hoped  the  new  societe  d''  autopsie 
miituelle  may  furnish  ;  yet  one  hardly  sees  how,  since,  when  the  brains  are  out 
and  the  man  is  d^ad,  there  cannot  be  any  first-hand  evidence  as  to  his  sensi- 
bilities, even  if  the  number  of  his  fibres  could  be  counted.  Meanwhile,  as 
there  is  no  common  measure  of  sensations,  we  are  left  without  any  founda- 
tion for  judgment  in  matters  of  art,  and  have  to  content  ourselves  with  the 
persuasion  that  the  better  work  must  be  due  somehow  to  the  more  fitly 
organized  brain,  —  a  result  which  we  should  have  reached,  perhaps,  wdthout 
any  aid  from  modern  science. 

Further  than  the  attempt,  which  we  cannot  account  successful,  to  provide 
a  scientific  basis  for  aesthetic  criticism,  there  is  little  in  the  book  that  calls 
for  special  remark.  It  is  the  work  of  a  well-informed,  judicious  man,  of 
practised  eye,  and  habits  of  intercourse  with  artists.  It  is  comprehensive, 
and  at  the  same  time  compendious,  —  going  over  the  whole  range  of  the  fine 
arts,  including  among  them  Dancing,  with  many  acute  and  sensible  remarks 
concerning  their  mutual  relations  and  the  particular  conditions  and  aim  of 
each ;  and  all  within  the  compass  of  four  hundred  pages. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  compare  the  translation  with  the  original ;  but 
we  should  judge  it  to  be  well  executed,  bating  a  few  French  words  which 
might  be  replaced  by  English  equivalents,  and  one  or  two  Gallicisms,  — 
such  as  denounces  ("  analysis  denounces  inferiority  ")  for  7narks  or  announces. 
The  proper  names  seem  to  have  suffered  in  the  printing ;  at  least,  we  should 
venture,  in  default  of  further  information,  to  substitute  Broca,  Ch.  Leveque, 
G.  Blanche,  and  De  Ronsard,  for  Brorea,  Ch.  Seveyne,  G.  Blanche,  and  De 
Rousard. 

The  Age  of  the  Antonines  ^  forms  the  sixth  volume  of  the  "  Epochs 
of  Ancient  History."  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, by  the  same  author,  and  is  designed,  like  the  rest  of  the  series,  to  meet 

1  "The  Roman  Empire  of  the  Second  Century;  or,  The  Age  of  the  Antonines."  By 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Capes.     New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1879. 
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the  wants  of  those  who  desire  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  period  of 
which  it  treats. 

Mr.  Capes  has  been  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  a  subject.  The  second 
century  is  a  period  of  strange  contradictions,  —  of  splendid  names  and  in- 
glorious deeds ;  of  a  culture  whose  excess  of  refinement  carried  it  over  into 
the  beginnings  of  decay,  and  of  a  laxity  in  thought  which  led  men  gladly 
into  the  calm,  unwavering  faith  of  the  infant  Church.  So  that  here,  per- 
haps, better  even  than  in  the  century  following,  one  may  study  that  process 
of  simultaneous  decline  and  growth  which  is  the  most  grateful  object  of  the 
historian's  labors. 

The  impression  of  these  conflicting  movements  which  one  receives  from 
this  little  book  is,  in  the  main,  clear  and  accurate.  The  larger  part  is  de- 
voted to  sketches  of  the  personal  character  and  actions  of  the  emperors, 
from  Trajan  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  These  portraits  are  drawn  with  a  graceful 
hand,  though  the  tendency  to  anecdote  occasionally  disturbs  the  general 
effect.  The  style  suffers  from  the  disease  of  all  English  historical  compo- 
sition since  Gibbon,  —  the  effort  for  fine  writing  at  the  expense  of  sharp- 
ness of  outline.  The  narrative  flows  on  so  smoothly,  in  such  well-rounded 
periods,  that  one  has  to  rouse  oneself,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  reduce 
these  phrases  to  statements  which  one  can  hold.  This  defect  of  style  is  per- 
haps less  marked  in  the  second  part  of  the  book,  which  consists  of  separate 
treatises  on  the  religious,  literary,  and  administrative  forms  of  the  day.  Of 
these,  the  chapters  on  the  Christian  and  other  imported  religions  are  the 
best,  while  that  on  the  forms  of  administration  is  the  least  satisfactorv'. 
One  gains  from  the  former  a  good  view  of  the  decline  of  the  ancient  faith, 
the  search  for  novelty  and  excitement  in  the  Oriental  forms  of  worship, 
and  the  gradual  advance  of  the  Christian  sect  in  dignity  and  power.  It  is 
in  the  final  chapter,  upon  the  political  administration,  that  the  faults  of  the 
narrative  form  become  especially  troublesome.  We  do  not  find  the  nature 
of  the  different  powers  sharply  defined,  nor  their  origin  clearly  traced.  The 
use  of  modern  terms  is  often  misleading,  even  when  strictly  accurate,  —  as, 
for  instance,  guild  for  a  college  of  priests. 

What  we  miss  most,  however,  is  some  clear  and  consistent  account  of  the 
original  sources  and  later  histories  of  the  period,  —  an  account  which  every^ 
historian,  and,  above  all,  every  writer  of  manuals  to-day,  owes  to  his  read- 
ers. A  meagre  list  of  original  authorities,  without  comment,  is  all  that  is 
offered  us  in  this  instance  ;  and  we  are  left  to  gather  from  scattered  passages 
throughout  the  book  the  nature  of  the  works  upon  which  the  present  narra- 
tive is  based.  Of  the  multitude  of  modern  treatises  on  this  most  interesting 
period,  no  mention  whatever  is  made.  This  omission  is  due,  certainly  not 
to  a  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  sources,  but  probably  to  the  general 
theory,  with  which  we  do  not  agree,  that  such  matters  cannot  be  made  use- 
ful or  attractive  to  the  general  reader. 
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The  form  of  the  book  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  Especially  useful  in  a 
rapid  survey  is  the  connected  index  of  topics  in  the  margin  ;  and  the  two 
maps  give  a  clear  enough  idea  of  the  most  important  military  operations. 
On  the  whole,  if  a  series  of  historical  sketches  in  narrative  form  has  any 
excuse  for  existence,  the  present  volume  fills  its  place  in  such  a  series  ex- 
cellently. A  writer  on  the  literature  of  the  second  century  says :  "  The 
necessity  of  condensing  the  treasures  of  the  past  into  a  small  compass  was 
becoming  greater  and  greater."  The  phrase  might  have  been  used  of  our 
own  day  as  well. 

Railroad  and  Municipal  Bonds  ^  are  a  subject  of  painful  interest  to 
a  considerable  part  of  the  community.  Corporate  debts  are  endless,  and 
the  corporate  creditors  are  usually  supplied  with  prettily-engraved  docu- 
ments, ironically  called  securities,  which  purport  to  convey  large  amounts 
of  real  and  personal  property  as  pledges  for  the  payment  of  such  debts. 
Thus  the  securities  secure  the  debts ;  but  the  unhappy  creditor  is  too  often 
brought  to  the  inquiry,  quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes,  —  who  shall  secure  the 
securities  ?  If  Mr.  Jones  could  but  answer  this,  he  would  be  a  wise  man 
indeed ;  but  his  book,  excellent  though  it  is,  and  worthy  of  the  reputation 
which  his  former  one  has  earned  for  him  in  the  legal  profession,  is  not 
likely  to  do  much  to  console  the  unlearned  reader  for  his  unpaid  coupons. 
Such  a  reader  will  find  small  comfort  in  the  good  advice  of  a  learned  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  :  "  Look  not  thou  upon  the  voting  of  mu- 
nicipal bonds  when  it  is  new,  for  at  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent ; "  nor 
in  the  law  and  practice  of  that  speedy  and  searching  remedy,  a  railway  fore- 
closure suit ;  nor  in  the  fact  that  a  receiver  is  entitled  to  a  large  salary,  — 
though  he  may  have  some  pleasure  in  reflecting  on  the  number  of  his  com- 
panions in  misfortune,  when  he  learns  that  the  railroads  in  the  United  States 
are  generally  mortgaged. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  do  not  commend  this  book  to  the  reading 
public  at  large  ;  but  if  any  who  hold  bonds  of  insolvent  roads  should  be 
guilty  of  the  further  extravagance  of  taking  legal  advice  as  to  collecting 
their  claims,  the  adviser  will  surely  need  this  book  to  enable  him  to  giv^e  an 
opinion.  There  is  no  other  treatise  on  the  subject;  and  this  is  so  complete 
that  there  will  be  no  room  for  another  at  present.  Here,  if  anywhere,  relief 
will  ultimately  be  found.  But  even  if  the  law  fails,  still  railroad  securities 
may  have  a  value.  They  teach  an  instructive  moral  lesson  as  to  rash  spec- 
ulation ;  and  we  have  seen  them  converted  into  an  ingenious  and  pleasing 
pattern  of  wall-paper,  of  an  effect  quite  novel  and  striking,  and  different 
from  any  thing  mentioned  in  the  books  on  household  art. 

^  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Railroad  and  other  Corporate  Securities,  including  Mu- 
nicipal Aid  Bonds."  By  Leonard  A.  Jones,  Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Mortgages.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Osgood,  &  Co.     1879. 
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Roscher's  Political  Economy.^  —  Not  the  least  clever  thing  in  Macau- 
lay's  analysis  of  the  character  of  James  II.  was  the  explanation  of  that 
king's  wholly  contradictory  acts  by  the  inconsistency  of  man.  In  studies 
based  on  the  feelings  of  man,  it  must  probably  be  recognized  that  he  is 
what  mathematicians  call  a  "  variable  "  and  not  a  "  constant."  An  observed 
economic  fact  is  the  resultant  of  so  many  complex  forces,  that  it  can  never 
be  quite  safe  to  assign  as  its  cause  any  one  or  any  part  of  one  element 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  We  must  be  willing  to  face  the  matter,  and 
confess  that  political  economy  is  only  a  quasi  exact  science.  And  it  is  here 
that  the  different  methods  of  investigation  in  political  economy  diverge. 
Professor  Jevons  affirms  the  simplest  principles  of  the  human  mind  to  be 
such  that  a  complete  mathematical  theory  can  be  based  upon  them.  But 
we  are  hardly  ready  to  admit  that  mental  feelings  can  be  expressed  in 
"  quantitative  forms,"  or  that  pleasure  and  pain  can  be  laced  down  to  the 
precision  of  an  algebraic  plus  and  minus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English 
school  has  used  the  so-called  "  logical  method,"  —  beginning  with  provisional 
generalizations,  which,  if  corroborated  by  experience  and  observation,  were 
to  be  accepted  as  laws.  Political  economy,  as  it  stands  to-day,  is  largely 
the  product  of  this  method.  But  we  are  now  called  upon  to  take  note  of  a 
new  and  interesting  movement.  There  comes  into  the  economic  field  a  new 
school,  —  the  Historical ;  marshalled  by  a  leader  of  marked  ability,  capable 
of  unwearied  and  painful  research,  and  armed  with  the  prestige  of  success 
in  his  own  country. 

William  Roscher,  the  professor  of  political  economy  at  the  University 
of  Leipsic,  is  now  the  acknowledged  head  of  a  large  school  of  economists. 
His  career  has  been  one  of  rapid  success.  At  twenty-one,  he  was  a  doctor ; 
at  twenty-six,  a  professor  at  Gottingen ;  but  since  1848  he  has  remained 
at  Leipsic,  resisting  all  attempts  to  lure  him  away.  A  hard-working,  inde- 
fatigable scholar,  the  list  of  his  writings  is  long.  But  it  is  to  the  present 
work  that  Roscher  probably  looks  as  the  means  of  claiming  whatever  he 
may  covet  of  satisfaction  and  distinction.  His  two  chief  colleagues  are 
Kries  of  Freiburg  and  Hildebrand  of  Ziirich,  who  have  both  written  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  historical  method. 

The  historical  method  itself  has  a  history  of  no  common  interest,  but, 
unfortunately,  not  very  well  told  in  the  essay  by  Wolowski  in  the  first  of  the 
two  volumes  before  us.  It  would  be*  better  to  go  to  the  date  of  its  birth, 
18 1 4,  and  read  Savigny's  vigorous  pamphlet,  protesting  against  the  common 
civil  code  for  Germany,  and  teaching  the  doctrine  that  the  institutions  of  a 

1  "Principles  of  Political  Economy."  By  William  Roscher.  From  the  thirteenth 
(1877)  German  edition.  With  chapters  on  Paper  Money,  International  Trade,  and  the 
Protective  System  ;  and  an  Essay  on  the  Historical  Method  in  Political  Economy,  by 
L.  Wolowski.  The  whole  Translated  by  John  J.  Lalor,  A.  M.  2  vols.  8vo.  Chicago : 
Callaghan  &  Co.      1878. 
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people  were  stamped  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  habits  and  customs ; 
that,  as  law  and  institution  were  thrown  off  in  the  centuries  of  their  political 
life,  they  could  not  be  applied  indifferently  to  any  country  at  will.  Start- 
ing hence,  the  historical  method  created  the  science  of  comparative  phi- 
lology; and  next  the  system  of  comparative  jurisprudence. 

But  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  because  the  method  has  done  yeoman's 
service  in  law,  it  is  therefore  competent  in  political  economy.  Good  polit- 
ical economy,  as  a  science,  unlike  law,  is  equally  applicable  to  all  peoples. 
To  establish  its  claims  here,  therefore,  as  against  the  hitherto-successful 
logical  method,  the  advocates  of  the  historical  method  must  prove  its  neces- 
sity, either  by  the  discovery  of  new  laws,  or  by  some  general  evidence  of  its 
peculiar  fitness.  They  would  have  the  investigator  go  to  the  facts  free  from 
previous  abstractions,  and  allow  the  observation  of  phenomena  only  to  fur- 
nish him  with  economic  laws.  By  this  process,  the  variable  element  in 
man  would  be  given  full  and  sufficient  importance ;  and  the  observation  of 
changing  society  would  give  more  truth  to  economic  laws.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, we  have  seen  nothing  to  cause  us  to  change  our  belief  that  this  cannot 
be  achieved.  The  want  of  feasibility  is  a  fatal  defect ;  and  Roscher's  two 
volumes  have  not  removed  this  objection.  An  example  of  his  methods, 
taken  quite  at  random,  will  go  to  confirm  our  view.  In  the  chapter  on 
Credit  (b.  i.  ch.  vi.  p.  269),  the  conclusion  is  reached  (presumably  based 
only  on  observation  of  facts)  that  in  despotisms  "personal  credit  stands 
higher  than  any  other."  Now,  every  curb-stone  broker  knows  that  credit 
is  affected  by  a  thousand  varying  and  insignificant  items.  Therefore,  what 
right  has  Roscher  to  attribute  this  fact  to  despotism,  rather  than  to  any 
other  of  the  thousand  and  one  complex  elements  which  go  to  establish 
credit  (i.  e.  confidence)  ?  The  danger  is,  then,  that  we  are  left  dependent 
simply  on  the  good  judgment  and  authority  of  the  investigator ;  and,  in  such 
cases,  not  even  Roscher's"  high  authority  ought  to  be  accepted  by  sincere 
students.  But,  even  in  the  example  given,  Roscher  has  not,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  arrived  at  his  conclusion  historically.  The  preceding  sentences  of 
his  own  text  show  a  deductive  process  which,  one  is  inclined  to  believe,  his 
mind  has  unconsciously  gone  through  in  all  such  reasoning  :  "  The  longer 
the  time  between  the  making  of  the  promise  and  the  period  fixed  for  its 
fulfilment,  the  less  certain  is  the  latter,  where  the  security  is  simply  the 
person  of  the  debtor."  Then  this  deduction  is  followed  by  the  above  con- 
clusion. What  could  be  more  unhistorical  ?  Then  his  notes,  which  are  the 
repository  of  facts,  statistics,  and  opinions,  contain  the  collection  of  accessi- 
ble information  bearing  on  the  question.  A  comparison  of  these  with  the 
text,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  will  convince  the  candid  reader  that  Roscher 
makes  his  deduction,  and  then  goes  to  the  facts  for  support  and  confirma- 
tion, as  the  English  school  has  done.  (For  other  illustrations,  cf.  i.  p.  294, 
and  i.  p.  336.) 
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What  the  new  method  is  in  practice  must,  in  the  necessity  of  things,  be 
very  different  from  the  same  in  theory.  Moreover,  the  extraordinary  corre- 
spondence between  the  results  of  the  historical  and  logical  method  is  a 
remarkable,  not  to  say  a  suspicious,  occurrence  for  a  new  system  of  investi- 
gation. If  it  is  true,  as  has  been  suggested  above,  that  Roscher  has  been 
influenced  unconsciously  and  necessarily  by  deductions,  his  is  not  a  new 
method  ;  and  it  explains  why  he  has  reached  the  same  results.  His  accu- 
mulation of  facts,  classified  under  each  topic,  make  up  the  most  laborious 
task  yet  undertaken  in  the  economic  field  in  general ;  but  they  are  not, 
therefore,  new.  They  are  greater  in  degree  than  what  has  been  done  by 
the  disciples  of  the  old  method,  but  not  different  in  kind. 

Roscher's  long  exposition  of  the  historical  method  in  his  introductory 
chapters  is  only  beating  the  air.  The  "  idealists,"  who  would  separate  pure 
from  applied  economy,  are  put  to  rout  with  the  greatest  ease.  This  trea- 
tise, of  course,  as  a  statement  of  accepted  doctrine,  and  not  viewed  as  the 
challenge  of  a  new  school,  is  beyond  mere  captious  criticism,  and  will  have 
strong  influence  here,  where  even  fundamental  principles  require  the  support 
of  all  the  authority  they  can  get.  But  the  author  need  not  have  wasted  so 
much  paper  on  the  Idealists,  unless  there  were  reasons  for  it  in  Germany 
which  do  not  hold  elsewhere.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  he  ought  to  have 
boldly  measured  himself  with  the  logical  school,  which  alone  has  produced 
any  thing  worthy  the  name  of  a  science.  Neither  he  nor  Wolowski  has 
thought  this  worth  while.  Mr.  Cairnes  is  the  best  known  living  representa- 
tive of  this  school,  and  of  him  Roscher  seems  to  be  ignorant.  Yet  on  the 
Cost  of  Production  and  on  the  treatment  of  Value,  Roscher  might  well 
sit  at  Cairnes's  feet. 

Though  offering  nothing  new  in  principles,  these  two  volumes  contain 
evidences  of  a  conception  of  political  economy  different  from  that  usually 
accepted, — a  fact  which  seems  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  new  school. 
Political  economy  becomes  with  them  a  National  Economy,  embracing  the 
whole  study  of  morals  and  government ;  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  nor 
are  the  disciples  themselves  agreed,  what  may  not  come  to  be  included 
within  it.  Roscher  says  that  the  present  is  but  one  part  of  a  comprehensive 
system.  "The  second  will  contain  the  national  economy  of  agriculture  and 
the  related  branches  of  natural  production  ;  the  third,  the  national  economy 
of  industry  and  commerce ;  the  fourth,  of  the  economy  of  the  State  and 
commune." 

Even  to  those,  however,  who  refuse  to  accept  the  new  method,  this  book 
must  be  of  value  and  interest.  The  question  of  Slavery  (ch.  iv.),  because  it  is 
rather  a  matter  of  institutions  than  of  economic  principle,  comes  out  boldly 
and  successfully  under  the  historical  treatment ;  and,  together  with  the  chap- 
ters on  Communism,  Population,  and  Rent,  make  the  book  well  worth  the 
attention  of  American  readers.     The  progress  of  change  from  the  serf  to  the 
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domestic  servant  is  instructive ;  communists  are  left  without  a  leg  to  stand 
on ;  Malthus's  theory  of  Population  is  accepted  and  well  put ;  and,  in  spite 
of  the  Philadelphia  school,  Ricardo's  theory  of  Rent  is  fully  accepted.  The 
authority  of  Roscher  is  given  also  to  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade.  But  the 
value  of  the  book  lies  chiefly  in  its  collation  of  facts  and  references,  which, 
in  some  cases,  form  an  elaborate  history  of  opinion  in  connection  with  the 
principle  in  the  text.  In  the  chapter  on  Money,  he  finds  it  necessar}-  to 
search  out  the  financial  opinions  of  our  early  settlers.  Hackluyt  and  Purchas 
and  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  are  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  Scriptures;  and,  on 
calling  to  mind  the  "  Bland  bill,"  we  feel  inexpressibly  relieved  when,  after 
his  investigation,  Roscher  pronounces  our  earliest  forefathers,  notwithstand- 
ing their  irredeemable  paper,  sound  on  the  money  question. 

With  regard  to  the  translation,  one  is  inclined,  when  the  difficulties  of  the 
task  are  considered,  to  be  lenient  and  charitable.  But  in  the  interest  of  a 
good  understanding  of  our  subject,  we  must  confess  that  the  translation  is 
treacherous.  We  have  been  so  often  deceived,  that  at  last  we  have  come  to 
feel,  when  examining  an  important  statement,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  go  on 
without  recourse  to  the  original.  To  those,  therefore,  who  have  not  the 
original  (or  even  Wolowski's  French  translation)  at  hand,  this  is  a  serious 
defect.  The  errors  in  proof-reading,  also,  are  too  numerous  to  mention, 
and  are  a  disgrace  to  such  good  book-making.  The  book  not  only  needs 
an  index,  but  would  be  much  improved  were  the  German  system  of  refer- 
ence in  the  table  of  contents  by  sections  replaced  by  page  references. 

Entr'  Actes.-^  ^ —  Although  M.  Dumas  has  written  many  a  novel  and  pam- 
phlet and  preface,  he  is  known  to  the  world  as  a  dramatist,  and  he  looks  at 
all  things  with  the  eye  of  a  dramatist.  There  is,  therefore,  an  obvious  fit- 
ness in  the  name  by  which  he  has  chosen  to  call  this  collection  of  prose 
essays.  They  are  truly  "  entr' actes," — the  result  of  intermissions  in  the 
more  serious  work  of  making  plays.  Into  these  three  volumes,  by  way  of 
clearing  out  his  literary  workshop,  M.  Dumas  has  gathered  all  his  fugitive 
papers  of  the  past  twenty  years,  from  the  brief  letter  in  a  newspaper  to  the 
carefully-considered  essay,  called  "L'Homme-Femme,"  which,  when  origin- 
ally published  as  a  pamphlet,  ran  rapidly  through  more  than  forty  editions. 

There  are  about  forty  pieces  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the  three  volumes, 
written  at  different  times  within  the  past  thirt}^  years ;  and  they  divide  them- 
selves naturally  into  four  nearly  equal  classes,  —  politics,  morals,  literature, 
and  the  drama.  Of  the  political  essays,  some  of  which  date  back  to  the 
troublous  times  of  1849,  and  others  are  as  late  as  1870,  the  acute  and  well- 
informed  Parisian  correspondent  of  the  "  Nation  "  has  spoken  in  terms  of 
high  praise.     The  incursions  into  the  field  of  morals  are  all  undertaken  to 

1  "  Entr'  Actes."  Par  Alexandre  Dumas,  fils,  de  I'Academie  Fran9aise.  Three  Series. 
Paris  :  Calmann  Levy.     1878-79. 
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ventilate  some  of  the  pungent  and  peculiar  views  of  M.  Dumas  on  what  we 
call  the  "Woman  question,"  —  views  which  lead  the  author  to  conclude  that 
there  are  circumstances  when  a  man  should  kill  his  wife,  as  he  sought  to  prove 
in  prose  in  "  L'Homme-Femme,"  and  as  he  set  upon  the  stage  in  the  final, 
fatal  shot  by  which  the  "  Femme  de  Claude  "  is  killed.  The  purely  literary 
papers  include  his  reception  speech  at  the  Academy,  and  his  much  talked- 
about  prefaces  to  "  Faust,"  to  "  Manon  Lescaut,"  and  to  "  Daphnis  et 
Chloe."  Of  the  one  surviving  and  ever  fresh  tale  of  the  Abbe  Prevost,  the 
author  of  the  "  Dame  aux  Camelias "  could  not  but  write  well  and  with 
sympathetic  appreciation.  The  introduction  to  Amyot's  translation  into 
French  of  the  love-story  of  "  Daphnis  et  Chloe  "  is  written  in  the  archaic 
French  of  the  old  translator;  but  the  language  of  another  age  flows  as 
freely  and  with  as  much  spirit  from  M.  Dumas's  pen  as  it  did  from  Thack- 
eray's when  he  wrote  "  Esmond,"  and  from  Balzac's  when  he  brought  forth 
the  marvellous  "  Contes  Drolatiques,"  —  in  which  he  imitated  Rabelais 
much  as  M.  Dumas  here  imitates  Amyot.  But,  fine  as  these  various  essays 
in  their  several  ways  may  be,  the  papers  on  purely  professional  topics  are 
by  far  the  most  valuable  in  the  volume.  Upon  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  stage,  M.  Dumas  speaks  with  the  voice  of  a  master. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  and,  to  the  general  reader,  the  most  inter- 
esting article  in  these  books,  is  the  essay  reprinted  from  the  "Paris  Guide," 
of  1867,  on  the  "Premieres  Representations,"  —  the  famous  first  nights  of 
the  Parisian  stage,  —  of  which  M.  Dumas  writes  with  a  due  sense  of  awe, 
and  no  slight  portion  of  ill-concealed  satire.  Next  in  importance  to  this,  — 
and  possibly  surpassing  it,  —  are  two  letters  ;  one  of  them  to  M.  Francisque 
Sarcey,  the  foremost  dramatic  critic  of  Paris,  in  which  Dumas  declares  his 
discontent  with  the  current  views  of  the  dramatist's  work,  and  announces  his 
intention  to  use  the  stage  as  a  moral  engine ;  in  short,  to  make  each  and  every 
play  a  dramatized  Tende7iz-Roma7i ;  to  insist  upon  putting  a  lamp  in  the  hand 
or  on  the  head  of  every  statue, — or  otherwise  what  excuse  has  it  for  its  being? 
These  letters  are  dated  in  1869  (strangely  misprinted  1859  in  the  copy  before 
us)  ;  and  just  what  results  M.  Dumas  has  achieved  as  a  dramatist  before  and 
since  he  evolved  this  theory  of  the  playwright's  duties,  can  be  seen  by  even  a 
cursory  comparison  of  the  almost  perfect  form  of  his  early  "  Demi-Monde  " 
and  "  Fils  Naturel "  with  the  illogical  ending  of  the  later  "  Princesse  Georges  " 
and  the  inchoate  composition  of  "  L'Etrangere." 

Two  other  of  the  more  or  less  technical  papers  deserve  mention.  One 
is  a  letter  on  the  much-vexed  question  of  dramatic  collaboration  ;  and  the 
other  is  the  history  of  the  "  Supplice  d'une  Femme,"  in  which  M.  Dumas 
describes  how  he  came  to  re-write,  and  to  make  theatrically  possible,  the 
utterly  impossible  play  of  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  —  a  service  for  which  he 
got  neither  thanks  nor  pay,  and  did  get  great  ingratitude.  Incidentally,  in 
the  course  of  the  perfectly  polite  but  thoroughly  effective  retort  upon  M. 
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de  Girardin,  M.  Dumas  discusses  the  art  of  the  dramatist,  and  lays  bare  the 
principles  of  playmaking  in  a  masterly  manner.  There  is  more  to  be  learned 
of  the  art  of  the  dramatic  author  from  this  essay,  than  from  any  other  one 
book  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Times  have  changed  since  Lessing 
and  Schlegel  wrote  about  the  drama,  and  the  stage  has  moved  forward 
with  the  years.  M.  Dumas  has  not  only  the  advantage  over  the  German 
critics  that  he  writes  now^  and  from  the  fulness  of  the  experience  of  the 
nineteenth  centur)^,  but  his  work  as  criticism  merely  is  worthy  to  stand  by 
the  side  of  theirs. 

Joan  the  Maid,^  is  a  book  which  disarms  criticism  at  the  outset  by 
addressing  itself  to  the  most  uncritical  of  all  classes  of  people.  It  is  written 
for  that  great  public,  to  whom  the  repetition  of  pious  phrases  brings  a  com- 
fort wholly  independent  of  the  meaning  contained  in  them ;  to  whom  the 
sound  of  antiquated  words  and  forms  of  expression  conveys  a  great  sense  of 
dignity  \  and  who  find  in  a  certain  background  of  history  a  moral  support  for 
their  emotions,  which  no  pure  fiction  can  supply.  The  book  is  supposed  to 
be  written  in  alternate  portions  by  the  son,  the  daughter,  and  the  "  wright " 
of  a  wild  baron's  family  on  the  west  coast  of  England.  The  brother  is  a 
pensive  youth,  driven  against  his  will  into  the  exercise  of  arms ;  the  sister, 
with  a  deformed  body,  is  a  girl  of  saintly  spirit ;  the  serving-man  is  half 
demagogue  and  half  Puritan.  It  will  be  perceived  from  the  characters  that 
this  is  not  a  cheerful  book.  Through  a  hundred  pages  or  so,  we  are  told  of 
the  wild  robber-life  in  the  strange  old  castle  by  the  sea,  and  it  is  only  an 
undertone  of  disconnected  allusion  which  reminds  us  of  the  true  subject  of 
the  story.  The  youth  Percival  goes  finally  with  his  half  wicked,  thoroughly 
wholesome  brother  Owen  to  the  French  wars,  and  learns  there  of  the  won- 
drous maid  who  is  inspiring  the  armies  of  France  to  a  new  resistance.  Then 
follows  a  sketch  of  "  the  Maid's  "  career,  based  upon  recent  evidence,  prob- 
ably upon  Michelet's  well  known  chapter,  and  drawing  sparingly  upon  the 
published  reports  of  her  trial  and  execution. 

It  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  purpose  of  the  author.  The  strongest  impres- 
sion one  gets  from  the  book  is  that  of  a  divine  life  on  earth,  extending  its 
influence  not  only  over  the  councils  and  the  armies  of  King  Charles,  but 
over  every  one  else  who  has  ever,  even  in  far-off  England,  heard  her  name. 
She  appears  not  merely  as  a  messenger  to  the  state  of  France,  but  as  a 
representative  of  the  great  movement  of  popular  and  intellectual  liberty, 
which  under  Wycklyffe's  influence  was  sweeping  over  western  Europe.  In 
spite  of  the  lofty  theme,  however,  the  book  is  little  more  than  one  pro- 
longed agony  of  mental  and  moral  struggle.  All  its  goodness  wears  a 
sickly  hue :  it  is  only  the  badness  of  the  reckless  brother  that  claims  our 

1  "Joan  the  Maid."  By  the  author  of  the  Schonberg-Cotta  Family.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead,  &  Co.     1879. 
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interest,  and  even  he  is  "  goodified  "  at  the  end.  Enough  gratuitous  misery 
is  concentrated  here  to  furnish  a  half-dozen  well-regulated  novels ;  and  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  all  the  people  concerned  seem  to  enjoy  it.  It  must  be  a 
wonderfully  good  story  that  can  bear  the  weight  of  a  truly  historical  founda- 
tion, and  this  story  is  good  in  little  but  intention.  We  recommend  it  as 
harmless  for  those  children  of  all  ages  to  whom  the  historical  novel  espe- 
cially appeals. 


RECENT  ENGLISH  BOOKS. 

The  chief  literary  event  of  the  moment,  in  England,  is  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Browning's  new  volume,  "Dramatic  Idyls"  (Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.). 
It  is  open  to  the  same  criticism  as  all  its  author's  previous  works,  —  that  it  is 
involved  in  expression,  and  in  parts  the  meaning  and  intention  can  be  gath- 
ered only  with  great  difficulty.  But  there  is  unquestionable  genius  in  these 
idyls,  which  breaks  forth  again  and  again  like  flashes  of  lightning,  illumin- 
ating the  pages.  The  poems  are  six  in  number,  and  all  are  charged  with  a 
strong  dramatic  human  interest.  The  first,  "  Martin  Relph,"  is  a  story  of 
King  George's  time,  when  a  good  deal  of  treason  was  afoot.  In  a  country 
village,  where  loyal  troops  are  stationed,  one  Rosamond  Page  is  arrested 
for  writing  a  treasonable  letter  to  her  lover,  and  condemned  to  be  shot.  A 
week's  grace  is  given,  and  a  message  is  sent  to  the  lover  Vincent  Parkes, 
to  come  and  save  Rosamond  if  she  is  innocent.  Parkes  makes  superhuman 
efforts  to  procure  a  pardon  from  the  king,  and  is  successful :  with  this  he 
hastens  to  the  far-off  village.  But  the  fatal  morning  arrives,  and  he  does 
not  appear.  Relph,  from  the  hill-top,  however,  perceives  him  running, 
waving  aloft  the  pardon.  There  is  time  to  arrest  the  execution  ;  but  Relph 
(also  a  lover  of  Rosamond  Page,  as  we  are  led  to  suppose)  feels  the 
temptation  too  strong  upon  him,  and  he  allows  the  tragedy  to  go  forward. 
Parkes  hears  the  fatal  volley,  and  himself  falls  dead  by  the  way.  In  his 
hand  is  found  clenched  the  paper  proving  the  condemned  one  innocent. 
Relph  would  now  give  all  the  world  to  recall  the  last  few  moments ;  but 
repentance  is  in  vain :  he  will  henceforth  bear  the  burden  of  his  remorse 
to  the  grave.  His  soliloquy  is  a  very  powerful  piece  of  writing.  "  Phei- 
dippides,"  the  second  idyl,  is  concerned  with  the  Persian  defeat  at  Mara- 
thon. "  Halbert  and  Hob,"  its  immediate  successor,  is  intended  to  prove 
that  in  the  most  hardened  and  debased  natures  there  is  some  touch  of 
humanity.  The  most  graphic  of  all  the  idyls  is  "  Iv^n  Iv^novitch,"  a  story 
of  Peter  the  Great's  time.  A  Russian  woman,  travelling  through  the  forest 
in  a  sledge,  is  attacked  by  wolves.     One  by  one,  she  sacrifices  her  three 
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children  to  save  her  own  life,  —  though  according  to  her  narrative  they 
have  been  riven  from  her  by  the  insatiate  monsters.  Ivkn  Ivknovitch 
knows  her  story  to  be  false,  and,  solemnly  raising  his  carpenter's  axe,  he 
cleaves  her  head  from  her  body  at  one  blow.  The  whole  village  is  instantly 
in  a  commotion,  wondering  what  will  become  of  the  murderer.  The  chief 
magistrate  decides  that  he  must  die  for  thus  summarily  exacting  vengeance  ; 
but  the  venerable  priest  of  the  village  defends  him,  and  proclaims  him  God's 
servant :  he  is  justified  in  thus  taking  the  life  of  one  who  had  abandoned 
all  the  instincts  of  motherhood,  and  put  a  new  outrage  upon  humanity. 
The  chief  magistrate  yields  to  this  view,  and  Ivan  is  saved.  There  are 
several  very  striking  passages,  impregnated  with  the  true  dramatic  spirit, 
in  this  poem.  "  Tray  "  is  a  different  kind  of  idyl,  recording  the  noble  ser- 
vices of  a  dog,  and  concluding  with  a  reflection  upon  the  vivisectionists. 
The  last  poem,  "  Ned  Bratts,"  relates  the  conversion  of  two  desperate  char- 
acters—  a  publican  and  his  wife  —  in  Bunyan's  time.  They  have  been  so 
impressed  by  the  Tinker  and  his  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  that  they  force  their 
way  into  the  Assize  Court,  where  the  judges  are  sitting,  and  implore  to  be 
hanged,  as  some  kind  of  reparation  for  the  crimes  they  have  committed. 
When  they  have  told  their  story,  there  is  not  a  dry  eye  in  the  court.  They 
are  hanged  in  the  very  place  where  Bunyan's  statue  now  stands,  and  where 
formerly  stood  his  jail.  These  narratives  are  exceedingly  graphic,  and  if 
they  are  not  equal  in  genius  to  some  of  Mr.  Browning's  earlier  dramatic 
romances,  they  are  certainly  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of  humanit}^, 
and  their  concentrated  passion  and  power  of  expression. 

Messrs.  Cassell,  Better,  and  Galpin  have  published  two  works  which 
demand  some  mention.  The  first  is  their  "  Household  Guide,"  now  reissued 
in  four  volumes,  but  greatly  enlarged  as  compared  with  the  original  work. 
Many  new  subjects  have  been  added,  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  there  is 
no  other  work  which  can  compare  wdth  this,  for  the  exhaustiveness  with 
which  it  treats  of  all  matters  affecting  the  household,  —  matters  useful,  nec- 
essary, and  ornamental.  The  list  of  topics  dealt  with  amounts  to  many 
thousands,  and  a  more  useful  work  could  scarcely  be  conceived.  The  second 
publication  is  the  serial  now  in  course  of  issue,  entitled  "  The  Countries  of 
the  World,"  which  is  written  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  M.A.  Of  this  work, 
three  volumes  have  now  been  published,  and  ^very  page  bears  testimony  to 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  undertaking  is  being  executed.  Dr.  Brown 
is  not  only  a  literary  man  of  considerable  standing  here,  but  the  extent  of 
his  personal  travels  gives  him  an  additional  qualification  for  the  writing  of  a 
popular  work  of  this  kind.  When  completed,  it  will  present  a  comprehen- 
sive and  accurate  survey  of  the  various  continents,  islands,  rivers,  seas,  and 
peoples  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  one  of  the  ablest  and  pleasantest  of  our  book- 
makers, has  just  published  a  new  work  on  "  British  Cyprus  "  (Chapman  & 
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Hall).  Mr.  Dixon  has  been  travelling  in  Cyprus,  so  that  his  impressions 
of  the  island  are  gained  first  hand.  He  has  not  much  to  say  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  inhabitants,  describing  the  Cypriotes  as  an  indolent,  careless, 
and  mimetic  people,  without  a  spark  of  Turkish  fire,  without  a  touch  of 
Grecian  taste.  They  have  neither  beauty  of  body,  nor  sense  of  beauty  in 
the  mind;  they  are  simple  "voluptuaries  of  the  sun  and  the  sea,  holding 
on  by  simple  animal  tenacity  through  tempests  which  have  wrecked  the 
nobler  races  of  mankind."  With  regard  to  the  administrative  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  Cyprus,  since  it  passed  into  English  hands,  Mr.  Dixon 
reports  that  generally  the  Turkish  laws  and  local  institutions  have  been 
retained,  and  that  if  there  is  a  noticeable  change  for  the  better,  this  change 
is  due  almost  solely  to  the  strict  and  honest  execution  of  these  laws.  An 
excellent  change  has  been  effected  by  abolishing  the  old  council  of  the 
Turkish  governor,  and  substituting  for  it  the  new  council  of  the  British 
High  Commissioner.  Several  reforms  have  already  resulted  from  this 
change.  Mr.  Dixon  corroborates  previous  writers  as  to  the  extraordinary 
natural  resources  of  the  island,  and  its  great  productiveness.  He  gives 
many  facts,  however,  concerning  Cyprus  which  are  quite  new. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Our  New  Protectorate,"  Mr.  McCoan  has  written  a 
work  upon  Turkey  in  Asia ;  its  Geography,  Races,  Resources,  and  Govern- 
ment (Chapman  &  Hall).  Mr.  McCoan  was  already  favorably  known  as 
the  author  of  "  Eg}^pt  as  it  Is,"  and  this  second  work  will  be  welcomed  as 
doing  for  Asiatic  Turkey  what  was  previously  done  for  Egypt ;  namely, 
popularizing  the  subject,  and  giving  within  the  compass  of  two  volumes  a 
mass  of  geographical,  statistical,  and  other  information.  Turkey  having 
been  beaten  in  Europe,  interest  naturally  centred  upon  the  Ottoman  pos- 
sessions in  Asia ;  and  Mr.  McCoan  is  quite  right  in  thinking  that  neither 
Captain  Barnaby's  "  Ride  "  from  Scutari  to  Kars,  nor  Mr.  Grattan  Gear}''s 
record  of  his  journey  from  Bagdad  to  Alexandretta  supplies  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  McCoan  tells  the  reader  much 
concerning  Armenia  and  Kurdistan,  Mesopotamia  and  Irak,  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine and  Western  Arabia,  and  the  races,  religions,  and  government  of  the 
peoples.  He  is  also  exhaustive  upon  public  works,  public  instruction,  trade 
centres,  agriculture,  slavery,  and  polygamy,  the  ulema,  the  laws  affecting 
foreigners,  and  the  reforms  which  the  writer  believes  to  be  necessary.  He 
hopes  that  even-handed  justice  and  fair  taxation  may  politically  unite  the 
Moslem,  the  Christian,  and  the  Jew,  and  prepare  them  for  a  better  governed 
future. 

In  Fiction,  there  is  not  much  worth  recording.  Wilhelmine  Von  Hil- 
lern's  story,  "The  Hour  will  Come,"  has  been  translated  by  Miss  Clara  Bell 
(Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.).  The  task  was  well  worth  undertaking, 
for  this  tale  of  an  Alpine  cloister  is  a  very  attractive  one.  It  is  not  only 
admirable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individuality  of  its  characters,  but 
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its  touches  of  description  are  of  a  high  order.  The  German  seems  to  have 
been  well  rendered  into  English,  and  altogether  we  have  a  novel  which 
deserves  to  be  read.  Similar  praise  may  be  awarded  to  a  story  of  quite 
another  type,  namely,  "Quaker  Cousins,"  by  Mrs.  Macdoneli  (Hurst  & 
Blackett).  There  ^is  real  power  in  this  work,  which  is  a  great  advance  upon 
any  thing  that  its  author  has  yet  written.  The  scene  is  fixed  in  a  country 
town  in  the  north  of  England,  and  the  lives  of  the  Quaker  cousins  are 
traced  with  sympathetic  power.  There  are  many  passages  of  true  pathos 
in  the  story.  Mrs.  Macdoneli  has  not  only  realized  her  characters  in  her 
own  mind,  but  has  made  them  human  and  palpable  to  her  readers.  A 
singular  novel  is  that  called  "  In  a  Rash  Moment,"  by  Jessie  McLaren 
(Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.).  We  behold  here  a  curious  mixture  of 
piety  and  slang.  Yet  the  book  is  not  without  its  merits.  There  is  some- 
thing dashing  in  the  style,  and  piquant  in  the  narrative.  Miss  McLaren 
has  a  keenly  observant  eye,  and  her  impressions  have  a  good  deal  of  life 
and  vigor  in  them.  But  many  of  her  expressions  will  take  the  reader  some- 
what aback  by  their  abandon^  if  not  actual  vulgarity.  By  careful  pruning, 
this  novel  might  have  been  made  very  acceptable.  It  shows  that  the  author 
is  capable  of  something  much  better. 
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